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PREFACE 


In the dynamic state of its current study, any attempt to define 
Karaism will almost certainly be inadequate. All the same, as it is 
difficult to follow this Guide without a starting point, I would sug- 
gest that Karaism is best defined as a Jewish religious movement of 
a scripturalist and messianic nature, which crystallized in the second 
half of the ninth century in the areas of Persia-Iraq and Palestine. 
The Karaites have continued to exist during medieval and modern 
times, until the present day, though the numerical force and intellec- 
tual challenge they represented within medieval Judaism, particularly 
in their “Golden Age’ (tenth to the eleventh centuries), has not been 
matched by later peaks in their activity. Throughout their long his- 
tory the major geographical centers of the Karaites gradually shifted 
from the Middle East to Byzantium-Turkey, the Crimea, Lithuania 
and Eastern Europe at large. At present this movement has come 
full circle, back to the Middle East, as the majority of Karaites who 
define themselves as Jews, estimated at around twenty-thousand, now 
live in the state of Israel, while smaller communities of their brethren 
may be found in the United States. In Lithuania and some other 
parts of Eastern Europe there has been a certain revival of the 
‘Karaim’ communities, whose ethnic origins have been a matter of 
fierce debate amongst scholars for over a century. At present, in any 
event, the majority of their number (estimated at no more than a 
few hundred) do not define or consider themselves as Jews. 

Throughout its long and scattered history Karaism underwent fas- 
cinating transformations and resurgent cycles of creativity: its ethos 
and creed were adapted and redefined; its languages and literatures 
diversified and grew. Indeed, as mentioned above, in some places 
and eras, its mere definition as a Jewish movement was challenged, 
whether from within Karaite circles or from without them. 

These internal diversities in self-definition and religious practice 
may sometimes appear to be more adequately expressed by the notion 
of ‘Karaisms’ (as some would have it, similarly to the notion of 
‘Judaisms’). The past millennium, nevertheless, has witnessed the 
Karaites consistently maintaining a scripturalist ethos and posing an 
alternative form (or even ideal) of Jewish identity. This ethos has 
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been essential to the movement’s long-standing vitality and unrivalled 
position as an alternative voice within pre-modern Judaism. For these 
reasons, Karaism, in its spiritual essence and in the grain of its his- 
tory, should be regarded, in my view, as an integral stream of Judaism, 
or alternatively, as one manifestation of the multi-faceted nature of 
Jewish culture and identity. 

The idea of editing a comprehensive scholarly guide to the pre- 
sent state of Karaite studies first occurred to me several years ago, 
when I began to teach graduate courses on medieval Karaite exe- 
gesis at Tel-Aviv University. It resulted from my growing sense, 
echoed by many colleagues in the field, of the pressing need for an 
updated and inclusive handbook on Karaism, which would serve as 
a general introduction and guide to this burgeoning field of research. 

The past decade, in particular, has witnessed a flowering of pub- 
lications on medieval and modern Karaism, including the prepara- 
tion of long-awaited critical editions of major medieval Karaite works 
and important bibliographical tools. This process has aroused fresh 
curiosity concerning this hitherto marginal field of Jewish Studies, 
amongst research students, scholars of Judaism and other relevant 
disciplines, whose varying interests in Karaite history and literature 
this volume is primarily intended to meet. As no similar introduc- 
tion exists, this Guide is structured to enable them to learn about 
the basic areas in which Karaism is currently being studied and 
taught, what are the major issues under discussion, and where to 
find an appropriate and updated bibliography. Beyond its practical 
aims the Guide is also designed to present a fresh view of the Karaite 
sources, as part of an overall picture of its present-day fields of study, 
and to encourage the re-evaluation of Karaite history and literature 
within the wider context of Jewish Studies and other disciplines. 

The initiative was greeted enthusiastically by the potential con- 
tributors, accomplished scholars in the areas of Karaite history, 
thought, literature and art, whom I first approached to write essays 
on their various fields of expertise, back in the summer of 2000. 
Helpful responses were also received from contributors to whom I 
turned only late in the day, as I became aware of new areas of 
Karaite research and gradually realized the magnitude of the task 
at hand, and who subsequently worked under a more pressing 
timetable. The cooperative spirit and general responsiveness of all 
twenty-six contributors behind the thirty-seven chapters of this vol- 
ume provided a major source of encouragement throughout its three- 
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year editing process, the result of which, in terms of subject matter 
and length, far exceeds my initial plans for the book. This factor in 
itself testifies to the remarkable recent revival in the study of Karaism 
and the flourishing debate over its history and literary sources, which 
I hope this Guide will further stimulate and enhance. 

Excerpts from medieval and modern Karaite literature were pub- 
lished in the invaluable works of the major pioneers of Karaite stud- 
ies throughout the nineteenth century and during the first half of 
the twentieth century, including Pinsker, Poznanski, Harkavy, Mann 
and others. Leon Nemoy’s classic Karaite Anthology, Excerpts from the 
Early Literature (New Haven, 1952) is still the best collection of medieval 
Karaite texts in the English language. Naturally, it does not provide 
insight into major new sources and paradigmatic shifts that have 
considerably altered the research and conception of medieval Kara- 
ism in the past half-century, nor does it give expression to the mod- 
ern stage of Karaite literature in the Ottoman Empire and Eastern 
Europe. 

The efflorescence in contemporary Karaite studies may be attrib- 
uted to two factors. The first is the significant growth of available 
primary sources relating to medieval and modern Karaism. Around 
16,000 manuscripts, mostly dating from the medieval period, had 
been gathered during the nineteenth century from Karaite commu- 
nities in the Middle East (especially Cairo) by the Karaite commu- 
nal leader and collector, Abraham Firkovich. These manuscripts were 
eventually obtained by the Russian National Library in St. Petersburg. 
Another important part of the collection is housed in the library of 
the Oriental Institute of the Russian Academy of Sciences. These 
libraries were closed to western scholars during the Soviet period 
and have only recently been reopened, since the dissolution of the 
Soviet Union. Over the past decade the manuscripts have been pho- 
tographed, re-catalogued and made more widely accessible, through 
various projects undertaken by the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew 
Manuscripts at the Jewish National and University Library in Jeru- 
salem. The ongoing revelation of the contents of this treasure house 
is gradually restructuring our understanding of medieval Karaism, 
its historical roots and literary background. 

Of late, other peaks of Karaite creativity in the later medieval 
and pre-modern eras, in the regions of Byzantium, the Ottoman 
Empire, and most particularly, the Crimea and Eastern Europe have 
also come under renewed scrutiny. The recent re-awakening of the 
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Eastern-European countries and Crimea to their individual heritage, 
their opening up to travel and the renewed accessibility to their 
archival materials have inspired ground-breaking research into the 
particular histories of the Karaite communities in these countries. 
This process is reflected in the accelerated pace and growing body 
of publications, both by members of these communities and by inter- 
national scholars. 

The second factor behind the growth in contemporary studies on 
Karaism is more ephemeral and may be sought in the tendentious 
nature of the history of research. In popular Jewish circles, and in 
the wider academic discipline of Jewish Studies, Karaism has often 
been viewed as an isolated phenomenon. Beyond the hostile reac- 
tions it aroused over the centuries, its literature has not been given 
its duc place as authentic, innovative or interesting in its own right. 
Any fruitful bearing it may have had on Jewish history or thought 
was mostly dismissed. To a certain extent this position has been 
couched in the antagonistic mindset of medieval rabbinic sources in 
which Karaism was generally portrayed as the “enemy from within", 
joining Israel's external opponents in undermining the validity. of 
Jewish tradition and threatening it with disintegration and collapse. 
In the past decade, nevertheless, there has occurred a paradigmatic 
shift in the research of Karaism, which is beginning to break down 
some of thc artificial barriers constructed between it and other fields 
of Jewish Studies. This is a slow yet distinctive process: as more 
Karaite sources are being recovered or re-analyzed as expressions of 
an authentic and creative religious movement, their relationship with 
other Jewish sources and their value for the study of Jewish history 
and literature are increasingly being recognized. 

These developments further emphasized the need for a volume 
that would give expression to changing conceptions of Karaism, and 
to traditional as well as completely new areas of research on the his- 
tory and literature of the Karaites. 

Deciding on the categories and sub-fields to be covered in this 
volume, however, was a difficult, if not altogether impossible task. 
The transitory and dynamic mode of our present conception and 
definition of Karaism, as described above, due to the complexity and 
magnitude of its newly-revealed sources and the state of flux in their 
research, act, on the one hand, as a deterring factor in forming cat- 
egorical assessments of any kind. On the other hand, the very same 
circumstances present a unique opportunity, which only arises at 
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such rare points of implosion and confluence in the development of 
an academic field, to stop for a moment and take in a panoramic 
view of the field. 

In general, the decision as to which topics should be treated in 
the volume was pragmatic, mainly guided by my sense of the extent 
and interest of current scholarly debate in the area. Technical con- 
straints, such as the availability of expert knowledge and the pre- 
scribed length of the volume, also played their part. The final shape 
the Guide has taken, nevertheless, is not meant to reflect any judge- 
ment on my part concerning the intrinsic value of any one field for 
the study of Karaite history and literature. Individual contributors 
have been encouraged to comment about possible directions for 
future research and to evaluate, within their capacity, the present 
state of their subject. The Guide as a whole is not prescriptive, but 
rather attempts to give a picture of the present state of the field, 
which will no doubt require frequent reassessment in the light of 
future developments. 

In this context, it may also be useful to clarify in greater detail 
the principles underlying the organization of this Guide. 

Geographical and socio-cultural criteria generally determined the 
mostly synchronic division of the three major parts of this volume: 
The Middle East (Part II), Byzantium and Turkey (Part II; Eastern 
Europe and the Crimea (Part IV). In each of these three major cen- 
ters there effectively developed distinctive traditions of Karaism, and 
in some cases even sub-traditions, depending on regional differences 
within the same geographical zone. The singularity of each of the 
major traditions is reflected in a variety of historical and cultural 
factors, including literary and spoken usage of certain languages and 
local dialects (especially Hebrew, Arabic and Turkic); religious and 
cultural concerns; relationship with the local Rabbanite communi- 
ües, and wider interaction with the local Christian or Muslim pop- 
ulace; ethnic ties and forms of self-definition. Though they are 
presented separately, for the sake of clarity and comprehensiveness, 
these major traditions should be regarded as complementary, and 
sometimes converging, sub-streams of Karaism which were rarely 
fully isolated from one another. 

As the reader will discern in almost every chapter of this volume, 
during their long history the Karaites retained strong ties through- 
out their centers. Karaite scholars and spiritual leaders, as well as 
Karaite religious literature, traveled from one center to the other, 
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and affected, through mutual influence, the intellectual developments 
in each of them. Moreover, the common core underlying all three 
major traditions, remained, throughout most of the Karaites’ history, 
their religious faith and practice and their Hebrew education, which 
included instruction in classical medieval Karaite Literature. 

In order to give expression to the unifying trends which underlie 
the diversity of traditions and sub-traditions, two sections serve as 
book ends to this Guide, adding a diachronic dimension to the essen- 
tially synchronic geographical-cultural division. The opening section 
is devoted to the Scholarly Study of Karaism and Karaite Historio- 
graphy (Part I). It includes discussions on the history of the scholarly 
study of Karaism, and a diachronic analysis of Karaite historiogra- 
phy and historical consciousness, as it evolved throughout various 
centers, from medieval to pre-modern times. The closing section is 
devoted to Karaite Manuscript Collections and Printing (Part V). 
Apart from supplying essential and up-to-date information on this 
cardinal tool of research, this section also gives a diachronic sense 
of the continuous and centripetal strands in Karaite literature over 
the ages. 

Chronological criteria, largely pertaining to Karaite intellectual his- 
tory, also determined, to a lesser extent, the dominant tripartite divi- 
sion of the volume, reflecting a traceable shift in the peaks of Karaite 
literary and intellectual creativity: beginning with the origins (ninth 
century) and “Golden Age’ of Karaism in the Middle East (tenth to 
eleventh centuries), continuing with the translation and codification 
enterprise of the Byzantine Karaites (twelfth to fourteenth centuries), 
and gradually spreading into the Crimea and Eastern Europe (fifteenth 
to eighteenth centuries). It should be noted, in this context, that the 
rich Karaite activity in the Ottoman Empire during the fifteenth to 
eighteenth centuries is under-represented within this division. Readers 
may find relevant information and essential bibliography on this topic 
subsumed under various chapters on the halakhah (law), the exege- 
sis, the calendar and other forms of Karaite literature which are 
mostly discussed in the context of Byzantium, and partly in that of 
the Crimea. In the main, this is a reflection of the poor state of 
research on the Karaites of the Ottoman Empire and modern Turkey. 
The significant corpus of halakhic and other literature in Hebrew 
which was produced by these communities still remains mostly in 
manuscript, and is largely ignored by scholars. Furthermore, there 
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are difficulties in maintaining archival material and community records. 
Hopefully this sub-stream of Karaism will receive greater attention 
in future studies. 

The modern period of Karaism, beginning in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is marked by the general turmoil and unrest of modern times. 
It is characterized by a dramatic change in the Karaites’ under- 
standing of their religious and ethnic identity, and an incessant search 
for new forms of self-definition, mostly due to the painful necessities 
created by world wars, migration, and regional conflicts, and only 
partly by design. Most evident, at this stage, is the gradual parting 
of the ways between the Middle-Eastern Karaites and the so-called 
Karaims of Eastern Europe. The former, mainly of the Egyptian 
center who mostly immigrated to Israel in the 1950’s, maintain their 
self-definition as Jews. The Karaims of Eastern Europe, however, in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and throughout the twen- 
tieth century consciously and effectively ceased to define themselves 
as Jews. 

The complexities of this eventful era in the Crimea and Eastern 
Europe, which is only now, due to new documentation and other 
forms of evidence, being subjected to detailed historical research, are 
captured in most of the articles in part IV of the volume. It is pref- 
aced by an overview, meant to enable the reader to distinguish the 
forest from the trees. No attempt, however, has been made on my 
part, as general editor, to harmonize the alternative, and often con- 
tradictory, models for the understanding of the ethnic origins and 
history of the Karaims, as presented by the individual contributions 
to this section. Rather, I preferred that the volume give full expression 
to the raw and heated debates in this vibrant and expanding field 
of research, which is bound to yield further breakthroughs in the 
near future, and hence will require frequent revision and reevaluation. 

Chronological considerations also affected the inner division of 
Part II (The Middle East), which is by far the largest and most 
extensive part of the volume. Its disproportionate length in relation 
to the other parts is not an expression of judgement concerning its 
inherent importance in the overall evaluation of Karaism as a his- 
torical religious movement, though fascination with origins is a nat- 
ural and universal trait. It simply reflects the history of scholarly 
research on Karaism, which since the nineteenth century, and even 
earlier, focused on the question of the movement’s origins and on 
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the study of its classical (Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic) literary sources. 
These subjects continue to command the attention of much of con- 
temporary scholarship on Karaism. Accordingly, the first two sec- 
tions of part II are devoted to origins and medieval history, and to 
Karaite medieval scholarship and literature, while the third section 
covers modern history and culture. 

The allocation of space to the topics included in the medieval sec- 
tions was based on pragmatic considerations, mainly on the extent 
and interest of current scholarly debate in the area, which effected 
the volume as a whole. The question of Karaite origins, which still 
attracts considerable scholarly attention, was thus illuminated from 
various perspectives, in the contemporaneous contexts of medieval 
Islam and Gaonic Judaism, as well as in the light of Second Temple 
sources. Two historical surveys seal this section, one, focusing in 
detail on the Karaites of Jerusalem in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, and the other providing a more general overview of Karaite 
communities in the Middle East leading up to the fifteenth century. 

The essays on medieval Karaite scholarship and literature are 
largely delineated by the ‘Golden Age’ of Karaite creativity, partic- 
ularly in Jerusalem, which during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
witnessed a flowering of Judaeo-Arabic Karaite writings in the fields 
of Hebrew language, philosophy, exegesis and halakhah. Some inroads 
are also made in this section into earlier Karaite literary sources, 
which were written mainly in Hebrew. Some areas of Karaite intel- 
lectual history in this period, most notably, early and medieval Karaite 
halakhah, are also under-represented within this section. This is 
mainly due to the immense corpus of Karaite halakhic literature, 
which is in inverse proportion to the minimal number of critical edi- 
tions and methodological discussions available at present. Hopefully, 
one day, this subject, which requires highly demanding training in 
all fields of Jewish law, will appear less daunting to scholars and 
research students. 

An inevitable result of the editorial policy behind the organiza- 
tion of this Guide is that there is some overlap between the chapters 
on medieval Karaite literature in the Middle East (Part II, section 2) 
and those devoted to the largely Hebrew literary oeuvre of the 
Byzantine Karaites (Part HI). This derives from the fact that the lat- 
ter literature is a direct continuation, in many senses, of the former, 
and contributors were naturally inclined to preface or summarize 
their essays in relation to what had preceded, though I have nonethe- 
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less attempted to keep this overlap to a minimum. The chapters on 
Karaite Hebrew, liturgy and the calendar could have been divided, 
in terms of their subject matter, between the Middle Eastern and 
Byzantine sections. They were allocated to the latter in order to 
maintain the integrity of each theme, and because of the dominance 
in Byzantium of Hebrew over Judaeo-Arabic, as the main literary 
language. 

The third and last section in part II (The Middle East) relates the 
history.of the Karaites in modern Egypt, and analyzes their com- 
plex transition and adaptation to the state of Israel (and to a less 
significant extent, to the United States). It exhibits some phenome- 
nological parallels with the debates on modern Karaism in Eastern 
Europe. In both cases one senses that the contributors are touching 
upon a raw nerve, as it were, and that some data may need to be 
re-examined with the help of a longer and deeper historical per- 
spective. In any event, this above-mentioned section successfully cap- 
tures, in my view, the enduring religious spirit of the direct bearers 
of the medieval Karaite movement in the Middle East, and their 
amazing vibrancy, despite immense hardships which could easily have 
extinguished their sense of identity and erased their historical con- 
sciousness. For this reason, in this case, I preferred to place issues 
of modernity directly following medieval Karaism and its literary 
heritage. The reader is thus invited to view a cross-section of Karaite 
history within the same cultural-geographic zone, and draw his or 
her own conclusions concerning the future paths it may take. 

My initial wish to give some expression in this Guide to the authen- 
tic voices of contemporary Karaite and Karaim scholars has been 
realized, to a limited extent, by the two essays (chapters 25 and 34), 
written by experts in their respective fields. These chapters, never- 
theless, are naturally distinguished by a more openly involved and 
committed stance, on the part of their writers, than that apparent 
in the other contributions. In general, I have found the differences 
in approach, tools and training between academic scholarship on 
Karaism and other traditional and local forms of its study, mostly 
conducted outside of academia, to be too deep to enable bringing 
them together under the roof of this Guide. Such an attempt would 
only prove artificial at this point. The reader should nonetheless be 
made aware of the rich and varied printed and electronic forms of 
literature presently produced by the Karaims in Eastern Europe (espe- 
cially Lithuania), on the one hand, and the Karaite Jews in Israel 
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and the United States, on the other hand. The latter community 
has recently established the al-Qrrqisani Center for the Promotion of Karaite 
Studies, which has taken on several publication projects, in collabo- 
ration with academic scholars. This new development will hopefully 
serve as a model for further rapprochement in the future. 

In summary, the topics included under the rubric of “Karaite 
Judaism" are highly variegated. Not only do they range over a long 
period of time and most, if not all, of the countries in which Karaites 
have lived and continue to live, but they also encompass different 
aspects of their history, culture, literature, music, and more. Any method 
of dividing up these topics will inevitably prove imperfect, as well 
as influenced, at least in part, by the ideological stance of the indi- 
vidual contributors and the general editor. For my part I have tried 
to make my editorial stance more transparent in this prefacc. 

Considering the dynamic nature of Karaite studies at present, the 
attempt to present a general perspective in this volume, is bound to 
be tentative, and will need to be revisited in the future. Effectively, 
such a perspective undergoes minute adjustments with each discov- 
ery and analysis of a new Karaite manuscript or document. It is 
hoped, nevertheless, that the reader will be left with an enduring 
tool through which to approach the fascinating history, and remarkable 
literary achievements of this unique and abiding stream of Judaism. 

Some technical principles which were applied uniformly through- 
out the Guide ought also to be clarified in order to enable the reader 
to use the Guide more effectively. These include transliteration, bib- 
liographic citations in the notes and at the end of each chapter, and 
the index. 


Transliteration and personal names 


Stylistic uniformity has been generally applied throughout the vol- 
ume with regard to the citation of Hebrew, Judaeo-Arabic and Arabic 
words and titles. These are transliterated and italicized, following the 
conventional systems of transliteration (see with regard to Hebrew 
the table produced on page xv above). The orthography of the Arabic 
is followed, with no differentiation between the pronunciation of 
moon and sun letters. In the transliteration of Arabic and Judaeo- 
Arabic, the harder and softer versions of the letters gimmel (g and 
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gh), dalet (dh and d) and tav (t and th) are generally differentiated. 
In certain cases, however, particularly in articles devoted exclusively 
to the Karaite study and usage of the Hebrew language, scholars 
tended to provide a more detailed transliteration, following their own 
system. In these cases I have not imposed the general uniformity, 
though I have tried to ensure that the system is followed consistently 
throughout the article and that the text is fully comprehensible. A 
similar policy was applied in the case of citations from ‘Turkic, East 
European and other languages. 

Personal names formed another source of inconsistency, since schol- 
ars tend to follow different systems and traditions in relation to 
Hebrew, Arabic or Anglicized forms of the same name (e.g., Aharon, 
Harün, Aaron). With regard to common names of people and places 
efforts have been made towards applying the same form throughout 
the volume as a whole, although some diversity still remains. Cross- 
referencing has been introduced into the index, which further min- 
imizes any possible confusion. 

More problematic, however, was the case of "Eastern European" 
names, especially concentrated in part IV of the volume. In this case, 
three or four forms of the same name may be in usage, reflecting 
the deviation between Polish, Russian, Anglicized or other forms of 
personal (e.g., Firkovich, Firkovitch, Firkowicz) or place (e.g., Lutsk, 
Luck, Luck) names. Sometimes, the confusion is further compounded 
by the fact that certain places (and even persons) were actually 
renamed, depending on historical circumstances. À practical policy 
was generally applied: personal names which recurred in almost every 
article were cited uniformly within the body of the article (e.g., 
Firkovich, Sultansky), in general accordance with the personal name 
index provided by Barry D. Walfish (chapter 37). In the appended 
bibliographies, however, which cite the name of an author as it is 
spelt in the publication itself, no uniformity was imposed. With regard 
to less common names, particularly of places, there remains a degree 
of variance. Here too the cross-referencing introduced in the gen- 
eral index will aid the reader in making sense of the diversity. The 
accelerated rate of publication in the relatively new fields of Crimean 
and Eastern European Karaite studies will no doubt require that 
these fields undergo, over time, some manner of standardization, the 
responsibility for which could not be undertaken within the limita- 
tions of this Guide. 
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Citations, bibliographies and cross-referencing 


Due to considerations of space, the citations in the footnotes have 
been unified throughout the entire volume so that medieval and 
modern works are cited from their first appearance by the surname 
of the author and a shortened title. Some exceptions to this rule 
may be found, particularly in the idiosyncratic section V (Manuscripts 
and Printing) where such unification would not be helpful. In gen- 
eral, however, the reader is advised o refer to the bibliographies 
which appear at the end of each chapter in order to obtain the full 
bibliographical details for each entry. 

The bibliography appended to the end of each chapter includes 
all the items mentioned in the footnotes. In the modern sections of 
the Guide some bibliographies have also been sub-divided into different 
kinds of sources. 

Original works written in Hebrew or Arabic which were not sup- 
plied with an English title by their authors or publishers are gener- 
ally cited in transliteration, though their titles may sometimes be 
translated into English in parentheses. Modern works in Russian, 
Polish and other languages are cited in their original tongues. With 
regard to part IV (Eastern Europe and the Crimea) special effort 
has been made to provide a shortened English title alongside the 
original, in order to aid the reader who is unfamiliar with these lan- 
guages to make basic sense of a given article or book. 

A special aid for cross-referencing has been uniformly installed in 
the notes to the Guide, in order to refer the reader to other chap- 
ters within the Guide containing additional or relevant information 
concerning the topic under discussion. It is marked by the graphic 
sign of an arrow (>), after which is provided the surname of the 
author and shortened title of the relevant chapter where additional 
information may be consulted. 


Index 


Usefulness and space have been the main factor in determining the 
scope and detail of the general index. Since the volume is divided 
according to chronological, geographical, cultural and thematic cri- 
teria (see above), and each topic discussed in it has its own frame 
of reference, a subject index was deemed superfluous. The main aim 
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of the index is to aid the reader in finding most effectively the names 
of works, persons and places pertaining to Karaite literature and his- 
tory which are discussed in various sections of the volume. Names 
of authors and works included in the index have been restricted, 
therefore, to classical and medieval writings and to what was pro- 
duced by the Karaites themselves. The large corpus of modern schol- 
arly literature about the Karaites was not included in the index, as 
it was felt that the reader has sufficient access to it through the 
detailed bibliographies appended to each chapter. Place names, as 
well as some general terms, were included in the index depending 
on their centrality and frequency within the volume as a whole. As 
mentioned above, cross-referencing has been introduced into the 
index in order to enable the reader to identify various forms of the 
same personal name. 
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PART I 


THE SCHOLARLY STUDY OF KARAISM 
AND KARAITE HISTORIOGRAPHY 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE EUROPEAN DISCOVERY OF KARAISM IN THE 
SIXTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Paul B. Fenton 


The existence of Karaites was apparently unknown to the Western 
non-Jewish world prior to the Renaissance and it seems that the 
humanist William Postel (1510—1581) was the first to introduce knowl- 
edge of them to Europe. In addition to having been a confirmed 
Hebraist, Postel was one of the rare Arabists of his time and was 
thus chosen in 1525 as ambassador to the Sultan Sulayman by 
François the First. He used his time at Constantinople, where he 
met a Karaite, to collect Oriental manuscripts and returned to Europe 
with a Karaite biblical commentary. He passed on this information, 
together with details about the Samaritans, to the Renaissance Human- 
ists and Reformation theologians who were intrigued to learn of the 
existence of Jewish sectaries. They began to speculate whether the 
latter might be in possession of ancient Hebrew Bibles which could 
possibly throw light on the contemporary polemics raging between 
the Catholics and Protestants. Subsequently, European theologians 
began to show interest in the Karaites. They were particularly 
informed by the defence of the Karaite faith, Hizzug Emunah, com- 
posed by Isaac b. Abraham of Troki (circa 1533-1594), as a result 
of the theological discussions he had held with Catholic, Protestant 
and even Greek Orthodox clergymen. Johann Christopher Wagenseil 
(1633- 1705), professor of theology at the University of Altdorf, 
included a Latin translation and a refutation of it in his collection 
of Jewish anti-Christian disputations, entitled Tela ignae Satanae, hoc 
est, aracani et horibiles Judaeorum adverus Christum Deum, Altdorf, 1681. 
Voltaire considered the work, the first Karaite composition to be 
published in the West, a masterpiece and even adopted some of 
Isaac’s arguments. 

Another early scholar who became aware of the Karaite presence 
in Europe and Egypt, was the Christian millenarist John Dury (1596- 
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1680). He attributes to them a central role in the Messianic era, when 
they will battle against the Rabbanites gathered in the Holy Land.! 

A fellow Protestant millenarist, John Rittangel (1606-1652), pro- 
fessor at Konigsberg and possibly a Jewish apostate, was the first to 
show an academic interest in the Karaites. He had met them on his 
travels to Lithuania, where in 1641 he purchased a number of Karaite 
manuscripts. He expresses admiration for them in his writings, con- 
trasting the laborious Karaites with the parasitic Pharasees. 

During his stay in Constantinople, the German orientalist, Levinus 
Warner (1619-1665) too gathered some thirty Karaite manuscripts, 
which form an important part of his collection, later bequeathed to 
the university library in Leiden. They bear witness to his special 
interest in the sectarians. Indeed they include two of his unpublished 
works on the Karaites (Warner mss. 74 and 76a). 

In a memorandum addressed to King Charles XI another German 
Hebraist, Gustav Peringer (1661-1710) also gives an account of the 
Karaites of Poland and Lithuania, whom he had the occasion to meet 
in the course of his journeys in Eastern Europe. He considers them 
to be the descendants of a branch of the lost Ten Tribes of Israel 
who settled in Tartary and assimilated with the Muslim inhabitants.’ 

It was a Catholic priest of the Oratorian Order, Richard Simon 
(1638-1712), however, who published the first detailed account of 
the Karaites based on an investigation of their writings, although it 
seems that he used the earlier studies of the Protestant French Hebraist 
Jean Morin (1591-1659). The latter, who later converted to Catho- 
licism, was apparently the first to avail himself of Aaron ben Joseph’s 
Commentary on the Pentateuch, Sefer ha-Mivhar in order to understand the 
differences between Karaites and Rabbanites. As for Simon,’ after 
having studied Hebrew at the Sorbonne, he engaged upon a trans- 
lation of the Talmud together with an Italian Jew, Jonah Salvador, 
with whom he furthered his researches. They had also held discus- 
sions on the Karaite question. Indeed, in one of his Lettres choisies 
to the orientalist M. Hardy, Simon writes how he had introduced 
Salvador to Aaron’s commentary. This was apparently the manu- 
script 17 of the Oratory, where Simon was librarian (now BN Héb. 


! J. Dury, An information concerning the present State of the Jewish Nation in Europe and 
Judaea, London 1658. On the author, see J. Batten, John Dury, Advocate of Christian 
Religion, London, 1944. 

? G. Peringer, Epistola de Karaitarum rebus in. Lithuania, Upsala, 1691. 

3 On him, see J. Steinmann, Richard Simon et les origines de l'exégése biblique, Paris, 1959. 

* Vol. IV, Paris, 1702, p. 8. 
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230), extracts of which were published with a Latin translation in 
Amsterdam in 1705, becoming the first Karaite text published in the 
West? His friend reacted by stating that, although he had never 
read any of their writings, he hated the Karaites and would rather 
his daughter marry a Turk than any of their number. Simon, bas- 
ing himself on a passage of Sefer ha-Mwhar, which derided Rabbanite 
interpretation, defended the Karaites, whom he considered as “purified 
Jews”. “These folk are not guilty because they refused to receive the 
reveries or ridiculous traditions of your Rabbis, and the fables of the 
Talmud.” He insisted that the latter were allegories or kabbalistic 
fictions not to be taken literally. 

Richard Simon’s chief work was his much disputed Histoire critique 
du Vieux Testament, Paris, 1678, in which he briefly mentions the 
Karaite tradition. However, his trail-blazing contribution to the study 
of Karaism is contained in his appendix to his translation of Leone 
Modena's (1571-1648), Historia dei nti ebraici, Paris, 1637, published 
in Paris in 1674 under the title Cérémonies et coutumes qui s’observent 
aujourd'hui parmi les Juifs. It ran into several editions and was in turn 
rendered into English, becoming a major source in the eighteenth 
century. The appendix devotes more than twenty pages to the Karaites, 
whom Simon considers to be the possessors of truth. He compares 
their position in relation to orthodox Judaism to that of the Catholics 
towards the Protestants. Basing himself on his study of Aaron's work, 
he opposes de Modena's theory that equated the Karaites with 
“reformed Saducceans" who had rejected Rabbanite tradition. He 
claimed that the emergence of Karaism was to be linked to the 
spread of the Talmud. 

The Karaites did not reject all traditions, only those they consid- 
ered erroneous and irrational. Consequently their theology was “purer 
and more removed from superstition", for they dismissed allegorical 
and kabbalistic interpretations and those Talmudic rituals which are 
not founded in the Holy Scriptures. Although he admires the rationalis- 
tic approach of the Karaites, he relates to them with ambiguity for 
he compares them to the Protestants, of whom he was an implacable 
opponent. Indeed, in his defense of Catholicism he refers to himself 


5 It was published by Johann Ludwig Frey (1682-1759) under the title Excerpta 
nonnulla ex commentario inedito R. Aharonis ben Joseph Judaei Caraitae, Amsterdam, 1705. 
On Aaron ben Joseph, see P. Fenton “De quelques attitudes qaraites envers la 
Qabbale”, REF 142 (1983), pp. 5-19. 

6 Cérémonies et coutumes, pp. 224-245. See also R. Popkin, Les Caraites et l'émanci- 
pation des Juifs, Dix-huitióme siècle 13 (1981), pp. 137-46. 
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as a “rabbanite” and to his Protestant antagonists as “Karaites”. 
Following Simon, the French Protestant historian Jacques Basnage 
(1653-1725), active at the Hague, also discusses the Karaites in his 
five volume Histoire de la religion des Juifs (Amsterdam, 1706-11)? In 
this work, highly praised by Voltaire and almost immediately trans- 
lated into English, he qualifies them as the descendants of Ezra and 
does not consider them to be Jews but rather the purest Israelites, 
on account of their great attachment to Scripture. Simon's inter- 
pretation undoubtedly also influenced the Abbé Henri Grégoire 
(1750-1831), who, in his famous Essa? upholds the Karaites as a 
model for Jewish emancipation. Indeed, it seems, his writings induced 
some Rabbanite Jews to ‘convert’ to an enlightened form of Karaism.® 


One of the last non-Jewish writers to have shown an interest in the 
Karaites before the rise of the scientific study of Judaism ( fudische 
Wissenschafi) and Isaac Jost's (1793-1860) first scholarly assessment of 
Karaism, was the military officer Auguste Frederic de Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa (1774—1852). After having seen active service in the 
Napoleonic wars, he journeyed to the Crimea in 1834 leaving a 
detailed, first-hand account describing the life-style and customs of 
the Karaite inhabitants of those parts.'° 

Certain Karaite scholars themselves spread knowledge of their sect 
in the correspondance which they exchanged with contemporary 
Rabbanite Jews or Christian rulers and clergymen. Thus Zerah ben 
Nathan of Troki had contacts with the Rabbanite polymath Joseph 
Delmedigo (1591-1655): who himself also had exchanges with the 
Karaite scholars Moses Messerodi of Constantinople and the physi- 
cian Jacob of Alexandria. Mordecai ben Nissan of Kukizow, the 
Karaite hakham in Krasny near Lwow (Lemberg), composed, Levush 
Malkhut, a memorandum on the Karaites, in reply to an enquiry by 


7 See E. Mailhet, Jaques Basnage, théologien, controversiste, diplomate et historien, Paris, 
1880. 

* Essai sur la régéneration physique, morale, et politique des Juifs, Paris, 1789. On the 
author, see P. Grunebaum-Ballin, L'Abbé Grégoire et les juifs, Paris, 1931. See also 
J. Kaplan, “The ‘Karaites’ in Amsterdam in the Early Eighteenth Century” Kron 
52 (1987), 279—314 [in Hebrew]. 

? Geschichte des Fudenthums und seine Sekten, Berlin, 1857. 

V Voyage du Maréchal duc de Raguse en Hongrie . .. en Crimée, Paris, 1837-39. Further 
on Marmont and the testimonies of other travelers in the Crimea see > Kizilov, 
Travelers. 
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King Charles XII of Sweden. However, his reputation reposes on 
his Dod Mordekhai, a history of the Karaite sect, dealing with its antiq- 
uity, practice and doctrine, composed in 1698 in response to queries 
which were addressed to him by the Protestant professor Jacob 
Trigland (1652-1705) of Leiden.!! The book, which has a decidedly 
anti-Rabbanite tone, was later published in 1703 together with a 
Latin translation in Delft under the title Diatribe de Secta Karaerorum. 
It was republished in Hamburg in 1714 in the collection Notitia 
Karaeorum ex Mardochaei Karei recentioris, by John Christopher Wolf 
(1683-1739). The latter, a Hebrew bibliographer and professor of 
Oriental languages and literature at Hamburg Gymnasium, was also 
to include numerous Karaite books in his monumental Bibliotheca 
Hebrae. 

Finally, mention should also be made of Solomon ben Aaron of 
Troki, who towards the end of the seventeenth century too com- 
posed a description of the tenets of Karaism, entitled Appiryon “Asah 
Lo, in the form of twenty-four answers in reply to the enquiries of 
the Swedish scholar, Baron Johann Puffendorf (1632-1694).'? 


" Republished in Ramle, 1966. Further on Zerah ben Nathan of Troki and 
Mordecai ben Nissan of Kukizow and his works see — Astren, Historiography and 
Historical Consciousness; > Shapira, Karaite Literature. 

? Published by A. Neubauer, Aus der Peterburger Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1866, pp. 1-29 
et seq. On the author see Fürst, Geschichte des Karaismus, vol. III, Leipzig, 1862-1869, 
p. 80 et seq. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE SCHOLARLY STUDY OF KARAISM IN THE 
NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Haggai Ben-Shammai 


This essay is an attempt to sketch the broad contours of Karaite 
scholarship during the last two centuries, with particular emphasis 
on areas which tend to the textual and philological.' It is not meant 
to be a comprehensive survey of the extensive research on this topic 
in all its aspects.” 


Nineteenth Century? 


During the nineteenth century some of the major European libraries 
were enriched by the donation or purchase of important Karaite 


! On scholarship in the area of Karaite origins and history see > Astren, Historio- 
graphy; > Astren, The Islamic Contexts; > Gil, Origins; > Erder, Second Temple 
Sects. In his article “Islamic Influences on the Karaite Origins” (1989), D. Lasker 
identified three approaches to the description of the origins of Karaism. The first 
two are represented mainly in medieval works (or their modern offshoots): (a) that 
of the Rabbanites, which traces the origins of Karaism in a communal dispute in 
the Middle Ages; (b) that of the Karaites, which situates the origins in a contro- 
versy over matters of principle that took place in the Second Temple period (to be 
sure, one may encounter descriptions that take the origins of the controversy back 
to the days of Jeroboam ben Nebat, the founder of the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel). The third approach (c) according to Lasker, is situated in the middle, 
between the other two, and is shared by most modern scholars (though not all of 
them!). I find myself closest to the third position. An examination of the works and 
authors cited by Lasker shows that a large majority of the scholars in group C are 
of Jewish origin, and this too may be of interest. 

? B. Walfish has recently completed a comprehensive bibliography of Karaitica, 
which includes over six thousand entries, and will be published by The Ben-Zvi 
Institute for the Study of the Jewish Communities in the East, within the frame- 
work of its Karaite Project. Work on the latter includes also the preparation of an 
updated version of S. Poznafiski’s Dictionary of Karaite Biography. See further > Walfish, 
Karaite Press and Printing. 

3 Among non-Jewish European scholars interest in Karaism before the nineteenth 
century had been shown mainly by Protestant theologians who viewed Karaism as 
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collections. The first to benefit was the Bibliothèque Nationale in 
Paris, which attained a considerable number of Karaite manuscripts 
from the famous orientalist and communal leader Salomon Munk, 
who had acquired them in the Near East, following his mission to 
the Jews of Damascus during the blood libel affair of 1839. It is 
likely that these manuscripts originated in the Karaite Synagogue in 
Cairo. Only several years earlier the Karaites had dissolved the com- 
munity of Damascus and transferred its library to Cairo. Munk’s 
acquisition served as the basis for pioneering publications of Karaite 
sources by French scholars.’ 

A much larger collection reached the Imperial Library in Saint 
Petersburg in two stages, having been acquired from the famous 
Karaite collector and activist, Abraham Firkovich (and hence known 
as the "first" and “second” Firkovich Collections).’ The second col- 
lection, perhaps the largest ever of its kind, reached the library in 
1873. Parts of this collection had already become known to the schol- 
arly world, as will be shown below. 


a Jewish parallel of Protestantism. Similar mixtures of scholarly interest, ideological 
motives, and somewhat romantic attitudes can be discerned in the approach of 
German Jewish scholars such as Abraham Geiger, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. On some East European parallels to this phenomenon see further below. 
On the European discovery of Karaism during the sixteenth—eighteenth centuries 
see > Fenton, European Discovery; > Kizilov, Travelers. 

* See further > Sklare, A Guide. 

? Schwab, Salomon Munk, pp. 103-104. According to this account, a total of 36 
works in 48 volumes, most of them Karaite, were purchased for 1126 francs, includ- 
ing transportation. No names of vendors are given. I wish to thank Arthur Kiron, 
Curator of Judaica Collections, University of Pennsylvania Library, for providing 
me with photocopies of the relevant section of Schwab’s book. 

® As early as 1846 Bargés published in Paris Yefet ben ‘Eli’s introduction to 
Psalms and commentary on Ps 1-2. In 1861 he published the entire text of Yefet’s 
translation of Psalms (without the commentary), and in 1884 Yefet’s commentary 
on the Song of Songs. 

? Firkovich acquired many manuscripts in his collections from various genizot in 
Karaite synagogues. A major source for these materials was the genizah of the Karaite 
synagogue in Cairo, which was probably equal in size to the one in the Rabbanite 
synagogue (see below). Unlike the Rabbanite genizah, the Karaite one seems to have 
contained mainly literary fragments (some of them very long, numbering hundreds 
of pages) and a relatively small number of documents. All genres are represented 
there: Karaite and Rabbanite works on biblical exegesis, halakhah, Hebrew lin- 
guistics, religious thought, poetry etc.; in philosophy and science works by non-Jews 
are also included. Other sections of the Firkovich Collection originated in Turkey 
and Eastern Europe and contain thousands of documents. About Jacob Mann’s 
publications of such documents, see below. Further on Firkovich, his life and col- 
lections see > Harviainen, Firkovich; ^ Sklare, A Guide. 
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Additional collections were also accumulated in Russia, through 
the assistance of various collectors. The most notable of these is the 
manuscript collection of the “Asiatic Museum" known today as the 
Oriental Institute of the Russian. Academy of Sciences in Saint 
Petersburg. 

M.W. Shapira, the Jewish collector, merchant, and convert to 
Christianity, sold a large number of Karaite manuscripts to the British 
Museum in the 1870s. He purchased these throughout the Near 
East. Smaller portions of manuscript collections from various sources 
reached other English Libraries (in Oxford and Cambridge) and 
together with the collection of the British Museum, known today as 
the British Library, served as the basis for editions of major Karaite 
works.’ 

This was a period of exciting initial discoveries of large and impor- 
tant Karaite sources. In Russia this process began even earlier (see 
below). There was a significant difference, however, between Eastern 
Europe and the West in the process of discovery: in the West this 
process formed part of the established discipline of Jewish Studies 
(Wissenschaft des Judenthums) in its Franco-German and English 
contexts. The Karaites, particularly of the Middle Ages, were sub- 
jected to critical study as any other phenomenon of Jewish history 
and culture. In Eastern Europe, however, the situation was quite 
different. There the Karaites were a living social entity. Since the 
end of the eighteenth century the majority of them lived within the 
boundaries of Czarist Russia. They had their independent political 
and cultural aspirations. During the nineteenth century, in particu- 
lar, these aspirations were the subject of heated debates, as Abraham 
Firkovich, the Karaite scholar and communal leader, seemed to draw 
the members of his community away from the Jewish community. 
He wished to support these political activities with his scientific and 
quasi-scientific findings. The authenticity of the latter was the sub- 
ject of heated debates. Historical research had thus become associ- 
ated with internal Jewish politics. 

In addition, Karaism was also drawn into the general debate over 
the Jewish Enlightenment movement in Eastern Europe. Many of 
the proponents of this movement were favorably inclined towards 


? Such as Margoliouth’s edition (1889) of Yefet’s commentary on Daniel, with 
an abridged English translation. 
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Karaism, due to their opposition to the Talmud-centered nature of 
traditional Rabbinic Judaism, and their somewhat romantic view of 
Karaism as representing a more authentic form of Judaism. 

It was against this complex background that the groundbreaking 
research activity of Simhah Pinsker and Albert Harkavy took place. 
Pinsker, who had been interested in various branches of Jewish 
Studies, especially Masoretic studies, befriended Firkovich, who made 
his collections accessible to him. At that time many of the materi- 
als that later became the Firkovich Collection were still either in the 
Crimea or in Odessa. Pinsker accepted the authenticity of many of 
Firkovich's findings, but his most important achievement was bring- 
ing to light many important Medieval Karaite personalities and lit- 
erary works, in the areas of biblical studies, Hebrew linguistics, 
religious philosophy and liturgical poetry.’ In spite of their many 
deficiencies, Pinsker’s publications!" remained for many years a corner- 
stone of Karaite studies. 

Harkavy's case was different. He was the librarian in charge of 
Hebrew manuscripts at the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg. In 
this capacity, he examined the collections that the Library acquired 
from the heirs of Firkovich. It should be noted that these collections 
contained many non-Karaite texts and manuscripts, not least among 
them very old Bible codices. As in the case of Firkovich’s epigraphic 
findings, the authenticity of the manuscript collections soon became 
the focus of very lively scholarly debates. Harkavy, along with other 
scholars (e.g., Hermann Strack), suspected that Firkovich had tam- 
pered with the text of these manuscripts, particularly the colophons, 
in order to make them look older than they really were. Be that as 
it may, Harkavy became very much involved in the study and pub- 
lication of manuscripts from these collections and others that had 
reached the Library during his tenure (see below). 

‘The above-mentioned debates partly abated towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, as new issues, such as the nascent Zionist 
movement, came to preoccupy the attention of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe. The debate over Karaism became a topic of only marginal 
interest. 

By the turn of the twentieth century the study of Karaism had 
become so firmly established that the leading scholar of Karaism at 


? Pinsker’s main publication on the subject is Lickute Kadmoniot. 
10 Notably in matters of chronology, identification of persons, etc. 
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the time, Samuel Poznafiski, dedicated much of his work to articles 
on Karaites and Karaism in various encyclopedias. During his last 
twenty years he devoted a great deal of effort to a Dictionary of Karaite 
Biography, which he was unable to complete.!! Leading Karaite authors 
in various fields of religious creativity, mainly from the Middle Ages, 
were brought to light, and parts of their works were published." 
Karaite chronology, particularly of the Middle Ages, which was highly 
convoluted and unclear in the Karaite chronicles, was to a large 
extent put in order. 


The Impact of the Discovery of the Cairo Genizah 


In 1896 the Cairo Genizah was discovered, which considerably in- 
creased the number of manuscripts available for the study of the 
Jewish Middle Ages. It was to have a profound effect on all branches 
of research, throughout the twentieth century, including Karaite his- 
tory and literature. By definition, the Genizah did not contain com- 
plete literary works but only fragments of works that had been worn 
out. In addition it contained thousands of discarded documents of 
varying content and provenance." 

A major event in Karaite studies was the publication at the turn 
of the twentieth century of ‘Anan ben David’s Sefer Miswot (Book of 
Precepts), first by Harkavy and then by Schechter.'* Harkavy edited 
the text from fragments he loosely defined as “Genizah leaves", not 
making clear whether they emanated from a Karaite or a Rabbanite 
source. Schechter edited it from leaves he had found in the famous 
genizah of the Ben Ezra Synagogue in Cairo which he had brought 


1 See above, note 2. 

? Some major Hebrew works were printed by Karaites, especially Firkovich, in 
Gozlow/Gózleve (better known today by its Russian name Eupatoria) and in other 
Karaite centers in the Ukraine. Some of these texts have been reprinted by the 
Karaite community in Israel. See further > Walfish, Press and Printing. 

13 The findings from the genizah of the Ben Ezra Synagogue have been trans- 
ferred to several libraries in the world. The largest concentration 1s in the Cambridge 
University Library; it had been brought there thanks to the efforts of Solomon 
Schechter and Charles Taylor, and has therefore become known as the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection; see Reif, A Jewish Archwe (with rich documentation and anno- 
tated bibliographical lists). The second most important Genizah collection is preserved 
in the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. 

See ed. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilungen, ed. Schechter, Documents of Jewish 
Seclartes. 
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to Cambridge.” A large number of the fragments that furnished both 
publications may demonstrably be traced to the same manuscript. 

The publication of ‘Anan’s work had notable implications for the 
history of Karaite studies. It also contributed to the appreciation of 
the content of the Cairo Genizah and to the understanding of its 
significance for the study of medieval Jewish history in general and 
Karaism in particular. 

The importance of the publication for Karaite studies lay in placing 
the figure of ‘Anan ben David at the centre of Karaite history, as 
the initiator and founder of the Karaite movement. This stance 
largely coincided with the traditional Karaite tendency to centralize 
*Anan's figure, even though it is doubtful whether the historical facts, 
as we know them, provide any basis for such an appraisal of ‘Anan’s 
role.!^ 

The publications of Anan's work helped connect Firkovich to the 
Ben-Ezra Synagogue Genizah discoveries for almost a century. Var- 
ious scholars attempted to explain the differences between the frag- 
ments in the Firkovich collections and those in the Genizah collections, 
using ‘Anan’s work as a means of proving their theory that on cer- 
tain occasions fragments from the same work could have actually 
become dispersed between both collections. Only towards the end 
of the twentieth century was it proved that Firkovich himself did not 
manage to remove a single fragment from the Genizah of the Ben 
Ezra (Rabbanite) Synagogue in Cairo. From Schechter's personal 
correspondence, it is possible to conclude, that he did manage to 
secure fragments from the Genizah of the Karaite synagogue in 
Cairo." 

The Genizah of the Ben Ezra Synagogue, whose major collec- 
tions are held in the libraries of Cambridge University and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, remains, nevertheless, vital to 


5 Schechter visited the Karaite Synagogue in Cairo. It is not impossible that the 
fragments he published also originated there; see below. 

lë Further on Anan's role — Astren, History and Hostorical Consciousness; > 
Gil, Origins; Ben-Shammai, “Between Ananites and Karaites". 

1 [n a letter written by Schechter from Cairo (January 1897) he mentions his 
visits to "Genizas" in the plural as against "the Geniza” (sic), which may indeed 
be a reference to a Karaite depository of fragments. The letter is preserved in 
Cambridge University Library, Ms. Add. 6463 (E) 3416. It has been discussed in 
a broader context by Ben-Sasson, “Firkovich’s Second Collection”, pp. 59-60 and 
see Reif, A Jewish Archive, p. 22; see now the updated summation of the entire issue 
in Elkin and Ben-Sasson, “Abraham Firkovich and the Cairo Genizas.” 
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the study of Karaism. Amongst the many historical enigmas on which 
it has cast invaluable light, the Karaites have not been neglected. 
From these Genizah fragments, whatever their original source, we 
have learned a great deal on the Karaites’ internal affairs and his- 
tory and on their relationship with Rabbanite communities through- 
out the medieval Islamic world. These have come to light through 
public documents pertaining to the communities and through per- 
sonal documents such as marriage contracts (ketubbot), letters, etc. 

Karaism has also figured prominently in the studies of the great 
Genizah scholars of the twentieth century, such as Jacob Mann? 
(see further below) and S.D. Goitein, as an inseparable part of his 
Mediterranean Society..? The voluminous studies of Moshe Gil, based 
on Genizah sources, have also enriched our knowledge of medieval 
Karaism.? 


First Half of the Twentieth Century (1900—1950) 


The first half of the twentieth century is characterized by the edi- 
tion and publication of major Karaite texts, whose significance extends 
beyond the field of Karaite Studies per se, since many of these texts 
are part of the formative core of medieval Jewish culture. This fact 
should always be borne in mind when studying the literary history 
of medieval Karaites. This is the case, for example, with Hebrew 
linguistics (grammar as well as lexicography), in which Karaites made 
important contributions; or with Qirqisani’s great work (see further 
below) and Eshkol ha-Kofer by Judah Hadassi (12th century), both of 
which are major sources for the history of religious thought and sec- 
tarian movements in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. This applies 
also to Karaite biblical exegesis, which stimulated and enhanced the 
genre in medieval Jewish literature as a whole. A large portion of 


'8 [n addition to Mann's work mentioned below he made another groundbreak- 
ing contribution to the field of Genizah studies, and to Karaite Studies, namely, 
The History of the Jews in Egypt and Palestine under the Fatimids. 

? Goitein, 4 Mediterranean Society, vol. 6, index, s.v. Karaite(s), Karaism; see also 
the overall review in vol. 5, 1985, pp. 358-379. 

°° Notably, Gil, Palestine during the First Muslim Period (634—1099), especially vol. 
1, pp. 627-660 (In the English version: The History of Palestine, pp. 771-820), and 
vol. 2, pp. 511—564 (with rich documentation); idem, Jn the Kingdom of Ishmael, mainly 
in vol. 1, pp. 257-267. 
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these publications was based on the manuscripts housed in Russia, 
mainly in the Firkovich Collections, without which the picture of 
Karaite studies today would be considerably diminished. After the 
establishment of the Soviet Union these collections were gradually 
closed to foreign scholars. The scholars who published the major 
texts listed below were among those who obtained photocopies of 
the Firkovich material before the 1930s, or who had good contacts 
within Russia after that time?! 

Jacob Mann’s, Texts and Studies, vol. 2, subtitled: Karaitica included 
a wide array of Karaite sources ranging over different historical peri- 
ods and geographical centers. Besides major medieval Judeo-Arabic 
texts (such as commentaries and epistles by early authors, such as 
Daniel al-Qumisi), Mann dedicated most of the volume to Karaite 
Hebrew documents from Turkey and Eastern Europe, from the 
fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

Leon Nemoy published Ya'qüb al-Qirgisani’s compendium of 
Karaite law ("Commentary on the legal portions of the Pentateuch") 
known as Kitab al-amwür wal-maráqib (“The Book of Lights and 
Watchtowers’), including the historical-methodological sections of this 
work (vols. 1-2). This Judeo-Arabic composition, which was com- 
pleted around 937 C.E.? and is essential not only for the study of 
Karaism but also for the general understanding of medieval Jewish 
culture in the Near East, has remained inaccessible to many medieval- 
ists, due to the lack of modern translations. George Vajda's com- 
prehensive studies on this book,” which have included full or 
abbreviated French versions of many chapters from its Introduction, 
have only partially assisted in widening the circle of scholars who 
are familiar with it and have recourse to it in their work.” 


21 In this context it should be noted that following the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1991, scholars have regained access to these important materials, mainly 
through the comprehensive photocopying and cataloguing projects of the Institute 
of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts at the Jewish National Library in Jerusalem 
and of the Center for the Study of Judeo-Arabic Culture and Literature at the Ben- 
Zvi Institute, see further > Sklare, A Guide. 

2 This is the accepted date; B. Chiesa, see Chiesa and Lockwood, Ya‘giib al- 
Qirgisani, pp. 17-23 and Chiesa, “A Note", p. 58 has suggested an earlier date, 
namely 927. 

?! See Vajda, “Etudes sur Qirgisani”. 

?! The first part of the book that deals with the history of Jewish sects and reli- 
gious groupings was published in English translation by L. Nemoy, HUCA 7 (1930), 
pp. 317-397. A more recent translation may be found in Chiesa and Lockwood, 
Ya'qub al-Qirgisani on Jewish Sects and Christianity. This translation is accompanied by 
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Another important publication by Nemoy is his Karazte Anthology 
which includes selections from major Karaite treatises and liturgical 
works from medieval to pre-modern times, in an annotated English 
translation. To this day this is the best anthology of Karaite sources 
available to the wider reading public. 

The Hebrew-Arabic Dictionary of the Bible (known as: Kitab jami‘ al- 
alfaz), the first of its kind in Jewish literature, was composed in 
Jerusalem, during the second half of the tenth century by David ben 
Abraham al-Fasi. It was edited from several manuscripts in the 
Firkovich collection and published (under the above title) by Solomon 
L. Skoss. This work is crucial to the understanding of the develop- 
ment of Hebrew language study in the Middle Ages, and many of 
its major aspects still remain to be studied.” 

Skoss also edited, from the same collection, part of the commen- 
tary on the Pentateuch by the eleventh-century Jerusalem Karaite, 
‘Ali ben Suleiman.” It was typical of that stage in Karaite studies 
that Karaite Bible commentaries (in Judeo-Arabic) would appear 
occasionally, once in a decade or so. These publications would cre- 
ate the impression that the field was still alive." 

In 1957, Isaac D. Markon's edition of Pitron Sheneim “Asar, Daniel 
al-Qümisr's Commentary on the Minor Prophets, was published posthu- 
mously in Jerusalem. Although some have cast doubt on the com- 
mentary's attribution to the ninth-century Karaite, it remains a major 
source for the history of early Karaite exegesis. This composition 
and others by al-Qumisi have been studied in various contexts, pro- 
viding core materials for the research of many scholars throughout 
the twentieth century. In general, however, despite the pivotal role 


a study of B. Chiesa and an English translation of an early study on Qirqisānī by 
A.E. Harkavy. Nemoy and others have published over the years annotated trans- 
lations of single chapters of the book. B. Chiesa is working currently on Qirgisani's 
other major work, Kitab al-niyad wal-had@iq (‘Book of Heaths and Gardens’), an 
extensive commentary on the non-legal portions of the Pentateuch. 

3 The dictionary provided a major source for Maman, The Comparison of Hebrew 
Lexicon. Esther Gamliel is currently preparing a doctoral thesis on exegetical aspects 
of al-Fasi’s Dictionary (Bar-Ilan University). 

2 See Skoss, The Arabic Commentary. 

? For instance L.E. Marwick (ed.), Salmon ben Yeruham the Karaite on the Book of 
Psalms. Some of these were doctoral dissertations, such as Birnbaum, Yefet ben Ali 
the Karaite on the Book of Hosea. These publications contained the Arabic text only 
without a translation into English or Hebrew. Therefore they were accessible to a 
very limited number of researchers. Further on the history of research of Karaite 
exegesis > Pollack, Karaite exegesis. 
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played by al-Qüumisi in early Karaism, his works have not received 
the attention they deserve (except in the case of Naphtali Wieder, 
see below) and a comprehensive monographic work, devoted totally 
to this seminal figure, is still a desideratum. 


Second Half of the Twentieth Century (1951—2000) 


The transition from the first to the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury is characterized by preliminary attempts at comprehensive 
accounts of Karaism as a whole, or of some of its specialized fields 
and subject matter, based on the sources and studies that were accu- 
mulated for over a century. This is therefore the period of mono- 
graphic writing on Karaism, the first example of which is the lengthy 
chapter in Salo Baron's Social and Religious History of the fews.? In this 
chapter, Baron summarized all the achievements of Karaite schol- 
arship, mainly of Karaites in Islamic countries (and to a lesser degree 
in Byzantium) in the early and high Middle Ages. Baron wrote this 
chapter as a sequel to the previous chapter in which he discussed 
messianism and sectarianism. His assumption was that Karaism was 
in a sense the climax of these processes in the East in the Middle 
Ages. It may be added that if Karaism is considered a sect (see 
below at the end of this chapter), it is the most enduring stable sec- 
tarian phenomenon in Medieval and modern Jewish history. “Anan 
ben David occupies a central place in Baron’s summation. Baron 
presented the passage from ‘Ananism to Karaism as a direct conti- 
nuity, and typically described its occurrence in two parallel tracks: 
first as a struggle for communal leadership (in this case in Babylonia 
and Jerusalem), and second as the development of literary texts.” 
The first full-length monograph on a specific Karaite community 
was Zvi Ankori’s Karaites in Byzantium: the Formatwe Years 970—1100. 


8 Vol. 5, ch. XXVI. 

? Note 30 of this chapter reads like a brief survey of the history of Karaite stud- 
ies up to Baron. In Baron's account there is no place for the deep ideological divi- 
sion that occurred in my opinion, in the middle of the ninth century (see my “The 
Karaite controversy") whose prominent representative is Daniel al-Qumisi. I con- 
clude there that a clear distinction should be made between the ‘Ananite and the 
Karaite stages. A partial agreement between the two currents was not reached 
before the tenth century (see my “Between Ananites and Karaites”. For further dis- 
cussion of these stages — Astren, History and Historical Consciousness; — Gil, 
Origins; > Polliack, Karaite Exegesis. 
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The author exceeded the boundaries set by the title of his work and 
incorporated significant discussions on the emergence of Karaism 
and its early history prior to the establishment of the Karaite com- 
munity in Byzantium. Ankori attempted to free the study of the ori- 
gins of Karaism and its sectarian background in the early Middle 
Ages from excessive preoccupation with literary texts. Instead, he set 
out to examine the history of early Medieval Jewish sectarianism in 
its social context and the reactions of Jewish society (in the form of 
ascetic tendencies and messianic movements, among others) to the 
major political changes that had taken place in the Near East, mainly 
the advent of Islam and the establishment of the Islamic empire in 
the seventh century. The book also included an extensive bibliography. 

An original breakthrough was achieved in a monograph published 
three years later by Naphtali Wieder, entitled The Judean Scrolls and 
Karaism. Vhis work was the culmination of the author’s research on 
the topic and followed the publication of several articles in the late 
fifties. ‘These were the early days of the astounding Dead Sea Scrolls 
discoveries, and Wieder based his study on the scrolls that had been 
published until that time, and on a multitude of Karaite sources, in 
print and in manuscript. He used all that he was able to find in 
Western libraries, especially the fine collections of the British Museum 
and the University of Oxford. 

Wieder argued that there were important parallels between the 
Scrolls and early Karaite literature (mainly of the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries). These parallels manifested themselves in terminology, gen- 
eral concepts and imagery. In his opinion, even if a direct historical 
link between both these sectarian-ideological movements was difficult 
to prove, it was possible that the Karaites borrowed from the Scrolls 
literature during the early Middle Ages, when segments of this lit- 
erature came into their possession. Since the appearance of Wieder’s 
book, no scholar of early Karaite literature has been able to avoid 
expressing an opinion on its major thesis.?! 

George Vajda’s edition of Yusuf al-Basir’s Kitab al-muhtaui, is a 
combination of a comprehensive monographic study with an edition 


3% Mainly, Wieder, “The Dead Sea Scrolls"; “The Qumran Sectarics and the 
Karaites.” 

31 See, for instance, Paul, Ecrits de Qumran et sectes juives or Exder “When Did the 
Karaites". Further on the issue of Karaite literature and Qumran literature see > 
Astren, History and Historical Consciousness; > Erder, The Karaites and the Second 
Temple Sects; > Polliack, Karaite Exegesis. 
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of a medieval source. It includes the edited Arabic text and an anno- 
tated French translation of this major Karaite philosophical work, 
which was composed in Jerusalem at the beginning of the eleventh 
century.” 

Rina Drory’s monograph, The Emergence of Jewish-Arabic Literary 
Contacts at the Beginning of the Tenth Century, is not dedicated to Karaites 
specifically, but to the history of Jewish literature in Arabic speak- 
ing countries in the early Middle Ages. Drory argues that the Karaites 
played an important role in the consolidation of the contacts between 
Jewish literature and its Arabic counterpart.” 

Several areas of study have not been discussed in this essay, such 
as the history of the Karaites in Eastern Europe,** Karaite lan- 
guages,” biblical exegesis, They are dealt with in other essays in 
this Guide. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, it is important to stress that the output of text pub- 
lications in the first half of the twentieth century was sustained by 
the major manuscript collections in Russia, a source which later 


32 The Arabic original text is incomplete in this edition since Vajda was unable 
to obtain, despite his efforts, the necessary photocopies of the manuscripts of the 
work and its fragments held in the Firkovich Collection. The French translation 
was mostly combined from various articles published by Vajda since the 1950s. 
Another work by Vajda, Deux commentaires, may also be considered as monographic; 
in his usual way the author analyzes mainly the ideological and doctrinal aspects 
of the two commentaries on Ecclesistes. Doctrinal and theological aspects of the 
biblical exegesis of two prominent early Karaite authors were the focus of my doc- 
toral dissertation, The Doctrines of Religious Thought. 

33 See mainly chapter 4—5 (pp. 81-155) and Appendix 3 (pp. 195-202). 

% E.g. Miller, Karaite Separatism. The Polish Karaite scholar Ananias Zajaczkowski 
made important contributions to the study of Eastern European Karaites, published 
in the middle of the twentieth century, mostly, though, in Polish. See the extensive 
bibliographies in the essays within the section ^ CRIMEA AND EASTERN 
EUROPE. 

35 See further ^ Khan, The Contribution; ^ Maman, Hebrew Language; > 
Tirosh-Becker, The Use of Rabbinic Sources, and other works by these authors 
cited therein. Eldar’s The Study of the Art of Correct Reading is important for the study 
of Abū al-Faraj Hariin and for the Karaite contribution to the theory of the recita- 
tion of the Bible. An interesting linguistic treatise entitled Meor “Ayin, written by a 
twelfth-century Byzantine Karaite in Hebrew was published by M. Zislin, with 
Russian translation and commentary (Moscow, 1990). 

3 See further > Polliack, Exegesis. 
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became inaccessible. The depth and scope of the monographic stud- 
ies that were published subsequently, despite the drying up of this 
source, were indeed impressive. 

The end of the twentieth century is distinguished, undoubtedly, 
by the reopening of the Firkovich collections (and other collections 
in Russia), including the personal archive of Firkovich. These will 
hopefully generate a new wave of research, aimed at uncovering, 
identifying and publishing the important sources still hidden therein, 
which will, in turn, inspire new monographic studies. The mater- 
ial remains of the Karaite presence in Eastern Europe have also 
been the subject of renewed archaeological and historical research. 

In sum, it seems to me that there are three areas in Karaite stud- 
ies which warrant the attention of future scholarship. These can be 
summarized succinctly as texts, contexts, and definitions. 


Texts 

In a somewhat ironic twist of history, Karaite studies are now back 
at the primary stage of assembling the corpus of texts that are sup- 
posed to form the basis for research. This work, however, has to be 
done in light of, and in relation to all that has already been accom- 
plished, as outlined above. The research needs to follow two paral- 
lel tracks. It is a very challenging task that ideally requires many 
gifted students with good philological credentials (considering the lin- 
guistic variety of Karaite sources) and analytical capabilities. 


Contexts 

Karaism and Karaites need to be studied in wider contexts, such as 
biblical exegesis, Hebrew linguistics, and Jewish religious thought, 
but first and foremost in the context of the culture and history of 


? Cataloguing of all Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts in the Firkovich Collections is 
currently carried out at the Ben-Zvi Institute. 

38 A field expedition on behalf of the Ben-Zvi Institute surveyed in 1997 the vast 
Karaite cemetery at Chufut-Kale in the Crimea. This cemetery and especially the 
epigraphic findings thereof, were in the days of Firkovich the focus of heated debates, 
see further > Akhiezer, History; ^ Harviainen, Overview; > Shapira, Beginnings. 
Dan Shapira edited a comprehensive report on the expedition’s work, written by 
the members of the expedition, with a re-evaluation of these findings on the basis 
of fresh epigraphic and documentary evidence. It is now being seen through the 
press at the Ben-Zvi Institute. The Crimean archaeologist Alexander Gertzen has 
done important fieldwork on remains of Karaite settlements there. See further > 
Kizilov, Settlements. 
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the Jewish communities in the Middle East.? The opening of Jewish 
resources in Russia to universal research has had an almost revolu- 
tionary effect on Jewish studies in general, on their medieval aspect 
in particular, and most specifically on the study of Jewish commu- 
nities in the Middle East. This is the area where much creativity 
should be expected for decades to come, and the study of Karaism 
and Karaites should be part of this endeavour. 


Definitions 

Karaism has mostly been dealt with in modern scholarship as a 
Jewish sect, but a “sect” has a very definite meaning in social and 
sociological terms. I am not convinced that from this perspective the 
classification of Karaites as a sect is justificd." Without attempting 
to decide this question at this point in time, I would like to suggest 
using for the time being the term “movement”, and that the ques- 
tion be studied thoroughly, in all its relevant aspects. Let us hope 
that the present volume will make a useful contribution towards 
advancing our knowledge in these and other areas. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


KARAITE HISTORIOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


Fred Astren 


Karaite self-definition in regard to the past is protean and dynamic. 
Fluidity of interpretation provided a strategy for re-defining group 
identity in changing environments.’ After the decline of Islamicate 
Karaism, Karaites mined their own texts for useful historical knowl- 
edge. Finding their literature sparse in this regard, they often turned 
to rabbinic literature to reconstruct the past. 

In tenth-century Palestine the Karaite combination of scriptural- 
ism, millennialism, and opposition to rabbinic tradition had worked 
against a need for history.’ Since the rabbinic conception of tradi- 
tion included an implied philosophy of the past, Karaites gravitated 
toward theological and exegetical strategies which were not dependent 
on history. Both the immediacy of scripturalism and the rejection of 
tradition is summed up in the oft-repeated dictum attributed to the 
eighth-century ‘Anan ben David, the so-called “founder” of Karaism: 
“Seek diligently in the Torah, and do not rely on my opinion.” Scrip- 
ture spoke to medieval Karaites in terms of the present and future, 
occasionally by way of the pesher method, which brought the past 
of the Bible into the present while annihilating intervening history. 
Medieval Middle Eastern Karaite millennialism sought what Y. Erder 
calls a “negation of the Exile” through the call for world Jewry to 
immigrate to the Holy Land.* The eradication of the Exile, which 
represented a total transformation of contemporary Jewish life in ex- 
pectation of the eschatological future, was supported by an eradication 


! This article presents materials and discussion derived from the author's forth- 
coming volume on Karaite constructions of history and the past. See Astren, Karaite 
Past and Jewish History. 

? See Astren, “Karaite approaches to history." 

? This motto first appears in the late tenth century in the Karaite Yefet ben 
‘Els commentary on Zechariah, 5:8. See Ben-Shammai, “Between Ananites and 
Karaites.” 


* Erder, “The Negation of the Exile.” 
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of history. Karaite millenarianism and messianism was forward-look- 
ing, not antiquarian.° 

By the middle of the eleventh century the Karaite center in Jeru- 
salem had declined dramatically, weakening millennial expectation 
and undermining the call for Jews to immigrate en masse to Palestine. 
New conditions in new lands forced Karaite notions of the past to 
change. For the next seven centuries three major factors helped to 
shape the transformation and development of Karaite historical con- 
sciousness: a) inner-Karaite halakhic and theological concerns; b) the 
sectarian relationship with dominant rabbinic Judaism, characterized 
by continuing polemic as well as increasing halakhic and social accom- 
modation; and c) the influence of non-Jewish environments, be it 
Islam and Orthodox Christianity in the Middle East or Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christianity in Eastern Europe. To put it 
simply, Karaites increasingly sought to make sense of the past in 
terms of themselves, of majoritarian Rabbanite Judaism, and of the 
host culture. 


Byzantine Karaism of the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries 


By the eleventh century the center of Karaism shifted to Constantinople, 
and Karaite Jews found need to legitimate themselves to both 
Rabbanite Jews and the Byzantine authorities. Since the background 
of most Karaites of Byzantium was to be found in the Islamic world, 
these Islamicate non-rabbinic Jews suffered as foreigners with a dou- 
ble disadvantage, being both non-Christian and non-Greek at the 
same time. Byzantine Karaism responded to geographical relocation 
and ideological dislocation by embarking on what Z. Ankori has 
called the Karaite “Hebrew literary project," whereby the Judeo- 
Arabic Karaite literary heritage was linguistically translated into 
Hebrew and the theological and halakhic foundations of Islamicate 
Karaism were religiously and culturally translated into the new 
Byzantine Greek environment. In these contexts, and in order to 
deflect rabbinic opposition to their presence in the Empire, Karaites 
turned to new strategies of identity formation, including historical 
consciousness. The shift in environment coupled with the trauma of 


? See also Astren, “The Dead Sea Scrolls.” 
è Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 415ff. 
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failed millennialism forced them to face the fact that they indeed 
had a past. The ahistorical immediacy of scripturalist Palestino-centric 
millennialism would not suffice in the new environment. 

Among early Byzantine Karaites, a deepening knowledge and use 
of rabbinic ideas and texts is evident. The twelfth-century Karaite 
scholar, Tobias ben Moses, known as Aa-ma'atik, or the “translator,” 
is the initiator of the Karaite Hebrew literary project. In a colophon 
to his commentary to Leviticus Tobias describes his work as part of 
a larger collection called Quppat ha-Rokhelim, “The Peddler's Bag." 
This talmudic phrase is used to praise scholarship in the context of 
amassed knowledge, indicating the encyclopedic character of the 
Karaite Hebrew literary project. The adoption of talmudic termi- 
nology in a positive sense speaks to Karaite familiarity with rabbinic 
texts, but more importantly to the literary project's inter-Judaic 
Karaite-Rabbanite dialogic method and the beginnings of an accom- 
modation to aspects of rabbinic law and theology. Tobias adopted 
aspects of exegesis from rabbinic sources, and showed great famil- 
iarity with rabbinic texts in Osar Nehmad.? Similarly, the anonymous 
commentary on Exodus-Leviticus makes a point “to say that we 
should read the words of the Rabbanites."? 

The massive Hebrew literary project, in both linguistic-textual and 
religio-cultural terms, moved Karaites toward an implicit idea of tra- 
dition. Tobias’ appellation, Aa-ma'atik, is in fact double intentional, 
since he introduced a new understanding of the term Aa'takah. Al- 
though ha‘takah can be translated as “translation,” the idea in a 
halakhic context implies tradition and may be rendered as “trans- 
mission."!! At first the term was used by Karaites controversially to 


? Tobias ben Moses, Sefer Osar Nehmad, colophon at end of work, cited by Ankori 
in Aaraites in Byzantium, p. 418. 

* For Osar Nehmad, see Proverbs 21:20. For Quppat ha-Rokhelim, see Babylonian 
Talmud Gittin 67a, which includes another definition of scholarship as “a bag of 
spices," quppah shel besamim. 

? See Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 245; idem, “The correspondence of Tobias 
ben Moses," p. 14, n. 24; and Poznanski, “Tobias ben Moses ha-ma'tik.” 

10“... de-hodia’ Ki anahnu serikhim ligrot divrei ha-rabbanim," in Perush li-Shemot va-Yigra, 
13b. Cited by Ankori in Karaites in Byzantium, p. 241, n. 80. 

! The term was not coined by Tobias, having appeared in geonic circles in the 
tenth century. See Ankori Karaites in Byzantium, p. 224, n. 41. On Abraham ibn 
Ezra and other's use of the term, see ibid., pp. 224-25, and p. 228, n. 47. Ankori 
proposes that the term is a Hebrew translation of the Arabic al-nagl, which origi- 
nated in Saadiah's writings. 
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attack rabbinic ideas of tradition, or alternately in a Karaite context, 
to designate the Prophets and Writings of the Hebrew Bible, texts 
that were distinguished from the divine revelation received by Moses 
by being understood as the transmitted material of the priesthood 
and prophets. As the Karaite source of law known as kibbus or ‘edah 
(“consensus”) became outmoded, Karaites began to develop an idea 
of ha‘takah to describe their own notions of legal authority and tradi- 
tion, paralleling the rabbinic concept of tradition known as kabbalah. 

The crown of the Karaite Hebrew literary project is Judah Hadassi’s 
comprehensive, encyclopedic Eshkol ha-Kofer, written in 1148.” Like 
Tobias, Hadassi echoes rabbinic associations of encyclopedic knowl- 
edge in his title," uses many rabbinic texts,!° and refers to many of 
his predecessors as ba‘alei asuppot, or “compilers.”'® Unable to work 
in Arabic, he credits their numerous works in Hebrew translation as 
sources. 

In Eshkol ha-Kofer Hadassi plays with the past, but does not write 
history. Drawing upon the pre-Byzantine Karaite Arabic literary her- 


7 Ankori cites the tenth-century Sahl ben Masliah who defines ha‘takah in this 
manner in distinct opposition to rabbinic formulations of tradition. “...and this, 
indeed, is the transmission (ha‘takah) which all recognize [as true]. Now, if someone 
should argue that the 'footsteps of the flock' (Cant. 1:8) alludes to the ways of the 
many [re. of the Rabbanite majority], and that the ‘shepherds’ tents’ refers to the 
pronouncements of the [talmudic] sages under all circumstances—his argument is 
not valid.” Ibid., p. 227, translated from Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, p. 34. 

? On Judah Hadassi, see Seligsohn, “Hadassi.” 

1t The allusion is from Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah: “Rabbi Berkhaya says... ‘A 
Cluster of Henna.’ What is a cluster? A man who possesses everything—Scripture, 
Mishnah, Talmud, Toseftot, and Aggadot. [What is} Henna? That which will atone 
for the sins of Israel.” Cant. Rabbah (Vilna, 1887) 1, 61, 12b. Cf. Ankori, Karaites 
in Byzantium, p. 442. 

> These include Ma‘aseh Bereshit of Rabbi Ishmael (Hekhalot de-Rabbi Yishmael), 
Baratta de-Rabbi Shemuel, grammatical material from both Judah Hayyüj and Ibn 
Janah. Hadassi also cites the thirteen hermeneutical rules of R. Ishmael and the 
thirty-two rules of R. Eliezer ben Yose the Galilean. Significantly, Hadassi incor- 
porates a fairly large section of Abraham Ibn Ezra’s Moznayim in his grammatical 
discussions. See Seligsohn, “Hadassi.” 

16 Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, alphabet 226, fol. 87a, cited in Ankori, Karaites in 
Byzantium, p. 439, n. 216. The term is derived from Eccl. 12:11. 

U [n the heresiographical section of Eshkol ha-Kofer, alphabet 98, fol. 42a, Hadassi 
mentions Sefer Neimot al-Muhtawsi, Sefer Me irat "Einayim, Sefer Mahkimat Peti, Sefer ha-Datot, 
Sefer Osar Nehmad, Sefer Hokhmat Gevulim, Sefer Matog la-Nefesh, and Sefer Marpeh la-Esem. 
Some of these titles are unknown today. Other titles appear in alphabet 33, fol. 
21c; and alphabet 258, fol. 98c-d. See Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 438, n. 215, 
where some of these texts are reproduced. See also the eighteenth-century Karaite, 
Simhah Isaac Lutzki (= Lucky), Orah Sadiqgim, pp. 101-15, where these titles can 
be found in his alphabetical bibliography of Karaite texts. 
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itage, he replicates the general lack of historical outlook of his pre- 
decessors. Elements of Jewish legend and the past are derived from 
traditions also known from Josippon and the legendary tale of Eldad 
ha-Dani,? and although Hadassi treats biblical chronology, he avoids 
commenting on post-biblical history.? In another instance, he tan- 
talizingly suggests a historical theory of law in his discussion of the 
laws of inheritance, which are an expression of the bet din, or court 
of law. The first was led by Moses and Aaron, who were succeeded 
by Joshua and Pinhas. Mirroring the initial portion of what could 
be a Karaite chain of tradition, Hadassi is unwilling to historicize 
and avoids any discussion of continuity from antiquity into later 
times.” The vastness of this encyclopedia remains almost devoid of 
any history of the Karaites or of the Jews of latter days, except in 
its appropriation of tenth-century material from al-Qirqisani’s Kitab 
al-anwàr wal-marüqib.?! 

Hadassi uses the second chapter of Eshkol ha-Kofer as a vehicle for 
heresiography, to describe and refute sects, both Jewish and other, 
including Christianity? and Islam.? The section depends heavily on 
al-Oirqisani, yet the over-arching philosophical context of Kitāb al- 
anwar wal-maragib is nowhere evident. The enumeration of sects 
begins with some Greek and Islamic groups taken from unknown 
sources” and then proceeds to utilize most of the entries from 


18 See Scheiber, “Eléments fabuleaux.” 

1 Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, alphabet 125, fol. 46b-d. In a discussion on prophecy, 
Hadasssi refers to the Book of Daniel and comments on the prophecies of the four 
kingdoms and the seventy weeks. He also discusses chronology of the biblical patri- 
archs and the years of slavery in Egypt. In alphabets 126, 127, and 128, 46d-48a 
he continues with biblical chronology and the different eras used by Jews for dat- 
ing the years. 

2 Jbid., alphabet 258, 98c-d. 

?! al-Oirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, sec. I, translated by Nemoy in “al-Qirqisani’s 
account of the Jewish sects and Christianity," and in a better translation by Wilfrid 
Lockwood in Chiesa and Lockwood, al-Qirqisānī on Jewish Sects and Christianity, pp. 
91-188. 

? Sections on Christianity (alphabets 98, in part, 99, and 100, in part) were 
removed from the text by the Karaites or through Byzantine censorship. When 
Afendopolo wrote his index to Eshkol ha-Kofer at the end of the fifteenth century 
these sections were already missing. They were recovered from manuscripts by 
Bacher ("Inedited Chapters") and Scheiber (*Manuscript Material"). Both articles 
are reproduced in the 1971 reprint edition of Eshkol ha-Kofer. 

2 The section on Islam is absent in al-Qirqisant. Hadassi's source for this “update” 
is unknown. 

* See Astren, “History or philosophy?" 

?5 "These include from alphabet 96, 41a-c, the Philosophers, the Sofsayah (Sophists), 
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al-Qirqisanr's section on Jewish sects. The Hebrew translation is 
often confused and names of sects and individuals are often garbled. 
Hadassi was clearly reproducing texts without fully understanding 
them.? It should not be surprising that this haphazard collection of 
religious and doctrinal descriptions bears no overall historical argu- 
ment. There is no heresiology to Hadassi’s heresiography. That is, 
it lacks a context which unites the material to create an argument, 
either philosophical or historical.” 


The first real Karaite literary production that narrativizes history is 
the Hillug ha-Qara’im ve-ha-Rabbanim (The Division of the Karaites and 
Rabbanites),* attributed to the otherwise unknown Elijah ben Abraham, 
a Karaite of the eleventh century.? This tract provides an elemen- 
tary historical explanation for the schism in Jewish history, illumi- 
nating some aspects of Karaite doctrinal development and the 
document’s Byzantine environment. 

The Hillug posits the existence of true believers all through his- 
tory, from the time of the destruction of the First Temple, thereby 
challenging Rabbanite notions of the transmission of the Oral Law 
as found in the rabbinic shalshelet ha-qabbalah (“chain of tradition").?! 


the Mujabbiva (those who deny free will), and the Hashisha’i (Assassins), among oth- 
ers also found in subsequent alphabets. 

© Al-Oirgisani, Kitab al-anwar, sec. I. 

27 Material in Eshkol ha-Kofer taken from al-Qirqisānī includes sections on phi- 
losophy, grammar, interpretation of law, liturgy, and others. The claim by the 
Karaite Mordecai ben Nissan in the seventeenth century that Hadassi knew Arabic 
is not supported by this material. See Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, p. 69. 
The study of Hadassi’s sources remains a scholarly desideratum. 

2 See F. Astren, “History or philosophy?” 

? Published in Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, pp. 97-106, based upon two manu- 
scripts. The actual text begins on 99. One manuscript belonged to Firkovitch and 
the other was owned by a R. Masri. Portions were previously published by Trigland, 
Diatribe, IT; and was subsequently abridged in German in several installments as 
“Abhandlung.” An article by Nemoy provides invaluable notes and a synopsized 
translation in “Elijah ben Abraham and his tract.” It is not known whether the 
tide is Elijah’s or was attached to the text by later copyists. 

3° Dating Elijah is difficult. Poznanski places him before Hadassi, because: a) 
Hadassi is not mentioned in the list of scholars near the end of the document; and 
b) Hadassi does not discuss the Karaites as a sect or Anan and his situation other 
than relying on the text of al-Oirqisani. See Poznanski, Zecher Caddikim, p. 19, n. 1. 
There is mention of an otherwise unknown Judah at the end of Elijah’s list of schol- 
ars in a position where Hadassi might be placed. Hillug, p. 106. See also idem, 
“The Karaite literary opponents,” pp. 202-04. Cf. Nemoy, “Elijah ben Abraham 
and his tract,"p. 82, esp. nn. 95 and 96. 

31 See the introduction to Cohen, Sefer ha-Qabbalah. 
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This stands in marked contrast to al-Qirgisani’s image of the past, 
which specifies a history of error without a history of the truth.” 
Nonetheless, the Hillug is in agreement with al-Qirqisani by stipu- 
lating that ignorance and error has been the defining circumstance 
for understanding the Jewish past, and that ignorance is a condition 
of exile (and exile is a consequence of ignorance). Those such as the 
rabbis who would claim a true transmission from the past are trans- 
mitters of error. Contradicüng its own argument, the Hillug describes 
a historical line of bearers of the truth from the past. 

The Hillug begins by using al-Qirgisani. Jeroboam's innovations 
are listed? and he is designated as the originator of “the new Torah 
called the Oral Torah" in which “the Karaites do not believe.** 
Jeroboam and those who subsequently followed his teaching “denied 
the belief in the Sender, in the messenger, in the divine message, 
and in the House of Prayer.”* Since al-Qirqisani was describing a 
wide range of sects, he made a point of keeping Jeroboam's devia- 
tions within the Jewish fold.” In contrast, the Hillug credits him with 
nothing less than apostasy. Using al-Qirqisani for his own histori- 
cized polemical purposes, the Hillug denounces rabbinic error as a 
greater perversion of true religion than al-Qirqisani’s philosophical 
purpose permitted. 

This narrative of the origin of rabbinic error begs a basic ques- 
tion of historical continuity, which al-Oirqisani seemingly addressed 
but failed to answer. Once Jeroboam 1s established as the origina- 
tor of the schism in Israel, what happened in the intervening cen- 
turies to explain the current situation of Karaites and Rabbanites? 
al-Qirgisani only holds Jeroboam responsible for one schism in Jewish 
history, albeit one that has caused the most damage and led to the 
evolution of other sects. His argument, veiled in a chronological list- 
ing of the sects, appears as a history, but was philosophical. He had 
no need to provide arguments for historical continuity other than 


32 See Astren, “History or philosophy?” 

53 Hillug, p. 101. 

*! Ibid., p. 100. 

35 Ibid.: .. . ve-hikkhish meha-yom ha-hu ve-hal’ah darkhei ha-emunah le-sholeiah vele-shaliah 
vele-shelihut vele-beit ha-iefilah. The word play on the root sh-l-h indicates God (the 
Sender), Moses (the messenger), and the divine message (Torah). 

3 See al-Qirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, sec. I, chap. 2, no. 2 (Lockwood, p. 97): “For 
Jeroboam did not deny or disbelieve in the Creator ..., nor did he worship idols, 
as some imagine.” 
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rooting rabbinic practice in Jeroboam's teaching." The Hillug sup- 
plies historical continuity that is absent in al-Qirqisānī and other 
Karaite texts. 

In direct reference to the rabbinic theory of the transmission of 
the Oral Law, the Hillug later states, “And as for the Rabbanites 
who say that [their tradition goes back to] Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, we are willing to accept from them what was heard from 
the mouths of those men. But if it contradicts the Torah, we can- 
not accept it from them. Perhaps they misheard it." Here is the 
early Karaite understanding of ha‘takah. 

The Hillug establishes a history of the truth along two paths, in 
Jerusalem and in exile in Babylonia. First, he explains that a few of 
the faithful remained in Jerusalem after the Babylonian destruction 
of the Temple, because they were afraid to leave the holy city devoid 
of true believers. “They are the ones who are called ‘they that sigh 
and cry.’ (Ezekiel 9:4)? Medieval characteristics of Karaism are 
given an antique image, projecting minoritarianism and Mourning 
for Zion into the past.® The minority image reappears near the end 
of the text with the argument that “the few” can “perceive the truth 
better than the many.”*! The second historical path places true believ- 
ers in the exile. “And they, too, were exiled along with the rest of 
the people, the ‘good figs”? and the ‘craftsmen and the smiths.’ 

The Hillug continues: “In the Second Temple they [the true believ- 
ers] did not revert to folly. Neither were they identified with the 
corrupters of the masses in [matters of] Torah, nor were they deceived 
in [matters of] Torah, on account of whom [the corrupters] the 
Second Temple was again destroyed."** An alternate reading is more 
explicit, “They [the true believers] were the reason that they [the 


37 As well as indicating the Samaritan connection to Jeroboam, and rabbinic 
roots for the Sadducees, Boethusians, and Anan. 

39» Ibid. 

3 Hillug, p. 101. This reading was first used by *Alr ben Suleiman (fl. c. 1100) 
in his commentary on the Torah, Genesis 18:24. See Poznanski, Zechr Caddikim, 
p. 20, n. 1. 

?' See Zucker, “Responses to the Karaite Mourners,” and Grossman, “Aliya.” 
Cp. Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, s.v. “Mourners” in index. 

*^ Hillug, p. 104. 

9 Jeremiah 24:1-10. The ‘good figs’ are the Judean exiles whom God will return 
to the land, while the ‘bad figs’ are those who will be punished for not heeding 
the words of Jeremiah and supporting a pro-Egypüan foreign policy. 

4 Jeremiah 24:1, a category of exiles brought to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. 

^ Hilug, p. 101. 
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corrupters] invented a new Torah, which they were not commanded.” 
In regard to the true believers, “They, too, were exiled by the kings 
of Edom. Still with them were ‘they that sigh and cry,’ who settled 
with them in Babylonia and other lands. As a result, they are few 
to this day.”* In the end, the failure of the Second Commonwealth 
is attributed to the sins of the proto-Rabbanites, whose misinterpre- 
tation of the laws of purity was taken up by the Hasmonean rulers. 
Exile after the Roman destruction of the Second Temple resulted 
in reunification of the two historical paths, with the Mourners for 
Zion no longer necessarily located in the land of Israel, and with a 
historical guarantee that the true believers could only continue as a 
small minority. 

After the destruction, the lug states: “Since the time of Ashi 
and Ravina the teachings of those who fear [God]*’ were established 
in one school? That is the hatakah of the Karaite faith which we 
possess. We came before them!? It is by us that they are designated 
as Jerusalemites, Shammaites, Sadducees, and Boethusians. Their 
arguments come from our words."? The medieval dominance of 
rabbanism is represented by the two redactors of the Babylonian 
Talmud, accompanied by a new definition of Aha'takah which resem- 
bles the rabbinic claim of gabbalah. The implication is that the Karaites 
are preservers and recipients of a tradition of truth from antiquity. 
Also important is the assertion that “we are more ancient than they,” 
as L. Nemoy renders it?! The Hillug’s new Karaite reading of the 
past permits Karaite chronological antecedence and its corollary, that 
rabbinic pronouncements are false derivations of true belief and 
teaching which has always been present in Israel among the proto- 
Karaitic true believers. In Byzantium the Karaite claim to historical 
anteriority was one of the strongest arguments in support of legiti- 
macy, especially in the context of Byzantine reliance on patristic lit- 
erature to construct Greck-Christian history and culture. 


5 Ibid. From Pinsker’s second manuscript. 

56 Thid. 

^' Ha-meravim. Nemoy states that the text may be corrupt here. “Elijah ben 
Abraham and his tract," p. 85. I have selected one of his suggestions, Aa-haredim. 

** Nemoy renders be-ma‘amad ehad as “in one setting.” Ibid., p. 69. 

59 Rishonim anahnu mehem. 

9 Hillug, p. 101. 

5! “Elijah ben Abraham and his tract,” pp. 69-70. 
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Going beyond al-Qirqisani’s argument, which defines heresy with- 
out defining orthodoxy, the Hillug establishes Karaism as orthodoxy. 
Such an assertion suggests that developments in regard to legal prin- 
ciples and method had repercussions in historical thinking. The log- 
ical failure of consensus (‘dah or Kibbus) and the anarchy of unbridled 
analogy (heqqesh) led to the evolution of a historicized ha‘takah, which 
permitted rationalization for new and varied halakhic traditions and 
borrowing from rabbinic halakhah. 

The Karaite encounter with the movement's own history is fash- 
ioned through the Hilug's treatment of ‘Anan. Anticipating a weak- 
ness in the argument that connects his construction of history to 
*Anan ben David, the author lists objections that could be directed 
against ‘Anan: a) He erred concerning the Torah; b) Later Karaites 
do not rely on most of his teaching; and c) If his teaching was part 
of the tradition originating with “they that sigh and cry," then why 
were his words not relied upon for later halakhah??? 

The Hillug affirms that ‘Anan is relied upon by the Karaites. In 
spite of later Karaism’s halakhic disagreements with ‘Anan, the patri- 
arch is centralized in the historical discussion, and is represented as 
the recipient of teachings from the true believers. Halakhic incon- 
sistencies are to be accounted for by three refutations of the afore- 
mentioned objections: a) ‘Anan and the followers of the truth were 
not prophets, and were therefore not free of error received from 
their tradition.? In fact, in some matters they observed greater strict- 
ness than required; b) It is possible that ‘Anan and his generation 
made errors of their own; and c) The Karaites admit that some tra- 
ditions have been forgotten. With this technique Karaite halakhah 
is rooted in the narrative’s ancient true beliefs, and ‘Anan’s life is 
located at the central moment in a linear historical procession that 
leads to later Karaism. While halakhic inconsistencies are rational- 
ized, ‘Anan is not made out to be infallible. Neither does the argu- 
ment go as far as the rabbinic shalshelet ha-qabbalah to suggest that 
the Karaite tradition had been maintained without error over the 
centuries. 

The Hilluq’s rehearsal and refutation of the tenth-century anti- 
Karaite story of ‘Anan works as a mechanism for the internaliza- 


5 Hillug, p. 101. “To him who says, ‘But look at Anan...” 
5 Oabbalatam, “their gabbalah.” Ibid. 
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tion of the ‘Anan narrative by the Karaites themselves. Being with- 
out their own traditions concerning the “founding father,” Karaites 
found it eminently more useful to correct the well-known Rabbanite 
version of ‘Anan’s failed candidacy for the office of exilarch. The 
predilection to avoid history in earlier centuries had left a historio- 
graphical gap that needed filling in Byzantium, and the Rabbanite 
narrative performed that function. 

But, why use a Rabbanite story that is critical of ‘Anan in the 
Byzantine Christian environment when the story’s internal historical 
references are fully Islamic? It is not enough to say that Karaite ori- 
gins were, in fact, Islamicate, or that Karaites had no other exist- 
ing narrative to seize upon. A better answer emerges by examining 
how the story’s meaning was transformed over time. In the anti- 
Karaite reading of the story, *Anan's successful career as the leader 
of a heretical sect is not based on the original “Jewish question” of 
Davidic descent that informs exilarchic election, but is made possi- 
ble by affirmation from the Islamic host culture. ‘Anan tricked the 
Muslim caliph into offering recognition to the nascent Karaite com- 
munity by portraying the problem of *Anan's relationship to the rab- 
bis in a manner that corresponded to Muslim jurisprudential notions, 
whereby a madhhab, or “law school,” could co-exist with other equally 
orthodox schools of legal method and interpretation. In the Islamicate 
reading of the story, ‘Anan is the founder of a Judaic jurispruden- 
tial school worthy of recognition in the eyes of the Muslims. This 
Islamicate context of the narrative is emphasized when ‘Anan is 
jailed in a cell with Abū Hanifah, founder of the Hanafi madhhab. 
The caliph could easily understand ‘Anan’s position when legally 
defined in a “Muslim manner.” 

In Byzantium the same story is read differently, actually accom- 
modating itself to the Christian environment. Karaites were able to 
present themselves in their new diaspora as a heretical sect. This is 
accomplished in the Hillug by retaining the rabbinic accusation embed- 
ded in the ‘Anan narrative that the Karaites’ sectarian ancestors may 
have included the Second Temple heresies of Zadok and Boethos. 
Instead of rejecting these historic figures whose beliefs were, in fact, 
contrary to Karaism, they could be accepted as predecessors. Heresy 
is a word that Byzantine Christians could understand, and Byzantine 
rabbinic Jews would hardly disagree with an obviously negative char- 
acterization of Karaites. Byzantine Christians might turn to the 
authoritative patristic heresiographies, which usually identified seven 
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or eight Jewish heresies, but recognized no correct contemporary 
version of Judaism. In terms of Christian theology, the true descend- 
ants of Israel were its spiritual descendants, the Christians. From this 
point of view, eleventh-century Karaites might merely be continuators 
of an ancient Jewish heresy, or simply another of the undifferentiated 
sects of Judaism, all of which are equally erroneous.” 

The history of the ‘Anan narrative is brilliant in its illumination 
of the complexity of sectarian identity in terms of historical con- 
sciousness and complex relations that prevailed with the host cul- 
tures. In the narrative’s first context, the Muslim host culture is 
responsible for the existence of Karaism as a result of its interfer- 
ence with the Jewish community. In a later context, Islam is the 
acknowledger and sanctioner of an ancient and separate Judaism 
that could be inscribed in the image of Christian heresy. Even as 
Karaite identity was constructed from within, it was simultaneously 
constructed externally. 

At the end of the Hillug is a list of Karaite worthies and schol- 
ars. “I shall mention some of our teachers, whose names I saw men- 
tioned in books.”* The list suggests scholarly continuity from the 
time of *Anan to the Byzantine period. No claim for transmission is 
implied, but the line of names through history anticipates a chain 
of tradition. The list has fifty-two entries, including ‘Anan and eight 
of his descendants, as well as important scholars. This kind of bib- 
liographic image of history reappears in Karaite literature, most 
notably in a small Judeo-Arabic description of Karaite scholars and 
their works by the fifteenth-century David ben Saad'el ibn al-Hiti. 
This important little work offers corroboration for identification of 
names that appear in the Hillug and in later Karaite versions of the 
chain of tradition. 


** See Epiphanius, Panarion, Proem I, 3.5 (Williams, 4); Anacephalaeosis I, 14.1—20.1 
(Williams, 10-11); and Sec. I, 14.1.1-20.3.4 (Williams, 36-50). See also John of 
Damascus, The Fount of Knowledge, On Heresies, pp. 14—20 (Chase, 115-16). 

55 Hillug, p. 106. 

55 G, Margoliouth, “Ibn al-Hiti’s Arabic chronicle." In the eighteenth century 
Simhah Isaac Lucki included a complete bibliography and listing of scholars in two 
of his works. See below. 
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After the shift to Byzantium Karaite halakhic accommodation to 
points of rabbinic law was accompanied by an increased use of rab- 
binic texts. Even as Karaites denounced the rabbinic shalshelet ha- 
qabbalah, they developed their own chain, known as the ha‘takah 
ha-mishtalshelet, or “transmitted tradition.” The Karaite chain of tra- 
dition should not be conceived as a mere forgery modeled on the 
shalshelet ha-qabbalah of the rabbis, but like the prosographic elements 
of Avot, chapter l, it is a schematization of the past emanating as 
much from the world of ideas as the world of history. Both rabbis 
and Karaites elaborated on their chains of tradition by extracting 
elements from a vast “meta-text” of Jewish history, comprised of 
unrelated historicized statements and historical narratives scattered 
throughout rabbinic halakhic and exegetical texts. Karaite texts that 
represent the Jewish past result in part from a Karaite reading of 
rabbinic literature, and as such, challenge limited Rabbanite-bound 
notions of Jewish literary genre and community by expanding the 
range of Jewish textuality. 

The Karaite chain of tradition appears in Moses Bashyachi’s Mateh 
Elohim in the sixteenth century under the title, shalshelet ha-qabbalah 
ve-ha‘takah ha-mishtalshelet?" from which it is quoted by later Karaite 
authors. It is also known from several manuscript sources, which 
may predate Bashyachi.? Evidence within the text suggests an Arabic 
or Judeo-Arabic original from which the extant Hebrew versions 
have been translated. The attribution of authorship to Yefet ben 
Sa‘Id, a Karaite of the late eleventh or early twelfth century, is highly 
problematic, and may be the result of a conflation with the later 
Yefet ben Sa‘ir of the fourteenth century. If the author is the later 


? Bashyachi, Moses, Mateh Elohim, pp. 6b-8a. 

9 It appears in Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, 58-61; and Lucki, Orah 
Saddikim, pp. 95-97. 

°° Two of these were published by Pinsker: a) in “Mittheilung”, from a manu- 
script epitome of Bahya Ibn Pakuda’s Hovot ha-Levavot, dated 1682, once owned by 
the eighteenth-century Karaite, Simhah Isaac Lucki) in Lickute Kadmoniot, p. 185, 
n. 3 (through p. 187). This version, from an Arabic manuscript of Firkovitch’s is 
published only in part, lacking a complete text. The Karaite chain of tradition is 
also known from 6 manuscript fragments in the Firkovich Collections in the Russian 
National Library in St. Petersburg. In addition, there is another manuscript frag- 
ment in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America in New York. 
For a complete treatment of these, see Astren, Karaite Past and Jewish History. 
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Yefet ben Sa^, then halakhic issues emanating from the circle of 
his teacher in Egypt, Israel ha-Ma‘aravi, may provide historical con- 
text. Israel and Yefet are associated with the final defeat of the 
catenary theory of consanguinity, and it is possible that they used a 
chain of tradition to support their “new” halakhah.*! 

Although an Islamicate provenance for the text might suggest an 
origin for the Karaite ha‘takah ha-mishtalshelet that is earlier than its 
appearance in Bashyachi's Mateh Elohim, a later date is supported by 
the absence of chains of tradition in Byzantino-Turkish Karaite authors 
of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. In this light, it 
may be a late creation of Bashyachi himself, who knew Arabic. 

The Karaite ha‘takah ha-mishtalshelet is constructed from a variety 
of sources. For purposes of discussion, it can be divided into four 
sections: 

1. Like the rabbinic shalshelet ha-qabbalah, the Karaite chain of tra- 
dition begins with Moses, but in contrast, includes priests in the 
transmission through the time of the Babylonian Exile. The list 
includes major prophets as well as lesser known names from the bib- 
lical narrative. The chain then focuses on the Great Assembly, mir- 
roring rabbinic traditions regarding its membership,” concluding with 
the transmission to Simon the Righteous, a direct reference to Mish- 
nah Avot. 

2. Beginning with Simon the chain is based directly on Mishnah 
Avot, chapter one. Given the Karaite reading of rabbinic texts, it is 
not surprising to find the rabbinic shalshelet ha-qabbalah replicated and 
changed to suit Karaite needs. Ironically, the very textual founda- 
tion of rabbinic tradition is utilized to create a new tradition. 


Simon transmitted it to Antigonus of Sokho, who had two students, 
one named Zadok and the other Boethus. They denied the truth, one 
man grasping the hands of his friend, and they went out to heresy,” 
denying reward and punishment, and similarly, [denying] the resur- 
rection of the dead and the foundation** of the Torah of Moses our 
master, peace be upon him. [fol. 7a] Antigonus transmitted it to... 


6° On Israel ha-Ma‘aravi, see Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, pp. 174-78; and Poznanski, 
“The Karaite literary opponents,” p. 208. 

€l On Israel's efforts at halakhic reform, see Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, pp. 71-72. 

8? The rabbis consider Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi to be members of the 
Great Synagogue in Babylonian Talmud Megillah 17b. Although not mentioned in 
M Avot 1, it is explicit in Avot de-Rabbi Natan, 1.3, 16b. 

$5 Ve-pas’u li-minut. 

êt Thar. 
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...transmitted it to Judah ben Tabbai and Simon ben Shetah. In 
their time Simon ben Shetah sought to ban the true written text.© 
Woe!*$ Judah ben Tabbai, who stood in the breach, made clear?" the 
true faith, the faith of the Karaites, may the Rock of Ages protect 
them. He made strong and preserved his truth,® as it had been since 
ancient days [supported by] clear proofs. [Thus] Rabbi Judah ben 
Tabbai caused the truth to be strengthened. He compelled them with 
his method? and answers to them, and he returned the truth to its 
place.” 


It is important that the chain is briefly interrupted with a descrip- 
tion of Zadok and Boethus, which is based upon Avot de-Rabbi 
Natan, chapter 5. Since Karaites were regularly accused of being 
Sadducees and Boethusians the text provides a clear chronological 
and conceptual distinction between the two heretics and proto- 
Karaism. Unlike the Karaites, these heretics denied fundamental 
principles, which were considered to be part and parcel of the Torah 
itself. In addition, their break with the community took place two 
generations before what would be the definitive division between 
Rabbanites and Karaites. In contrast to the Hillug, a connection to 
Zadokites and Boethusians is eschewed, serving no purpose in either 
of the text’s possible provenances, fourteenth-century Egypt or six- 
teenth-century Constantinople. 

This text is dependent on Judah Halevi’s Auzan, where the twelfth- 
century Rabbanite elaborates on Mishnah Avot, chapter one, after 
mention of Nittai the Arbelite: 


After him came Judah ben Tabbai and Simon ben Shetah, with the 
friends of both. At this period arose the doctrine of the Karaites in 
consequence of an incident between the Sages and King Jannai who 
was a priest. His mother was under suspicion of being a ‘profane’ 
woman. One of the Sages alluded to this, saying to him: ‘Be satisfied, 
O king Jannai, with the royal crown, but leave the priestly crown to 
the seed of Aaron.’ His friends prejudiced him against the Sages, advis- 
ing him to browbeat, expel, scatter and kill them. He replied: ‘If I 
destroy the Sages what will become of the law?’ “There is always the 
written law,’ they replied, ‘whoever wishes to study it may come and 
do so; take no heed of the oral law.’ He followed their advice and 


6 Ha-reshum bi-khiav emet. 

66 She-alelai. 

87 Nitbarer, which could also bear the meaning of “purified.” 
68 Amituto. 

© Be-"iyuno. 

7 Bashyachi, Moses, Mateh Elohim, 6b—7a. 
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expelled the Sages and among them was Simon ben Shetah, his son- 
in-law. Rabbanism was laid low for sometime. The other party tried 
to establish a law built on their own conception, but failed, till Simon 
ben Shetah returned with his disciples from Alexandria, and restored 
tradition to its former condition. Karaism had, however, taken root 
among people who rejected the oral law, and called all kinds of proofs 
to their aid, as we see to-day.” 


In a surprisingly fair appraisal of Karaism, Halevi departed from the 
standard rabbinic understanding of Karaism, which would locate the 
beginnings of Karaism with ‘Anan in the eighth century. By com- 
bining the chain of tradition in Mishnah Avot with elements from 
the Babylonian Talmud, Azddushin 66a,” Halevi clearly identifies the 
Karaites as ancient scripturalists who capitalized on the expulsion of 
the Pharisaic sages.” Karaites capitalized on Halevi’s claim for 
Karaism’s ancient origins by following the Kuzari and ascribing rab- 
banism to Simon ben Shetah. However, they expanded upon the 
reading by attributing the birth of Karaism to Judah ben Tabbai. 
Simon, as the proto-Rabbanite, is portrayed banning the written text 
of the Law, echoing a classic Karaite polemic against the rabbis, 
that they observed their Oral Law to the exclusion of Scripture. 

As a result of the break between Simon and Judah two distinct 
lines of transmission are indicated in the Karaite chain of tradition. 
The “pairs” of transmitters from the rabbinic Avot are now differen- 
tiated one from another, one a Karaite and the other a Rabbanite. 
In this way Shammai is transformed into a Karaite transmitter and 
hero, in contrast to Hillel, who as a central figure in rabbinic thought 
and the founder of the rabbinic patriarchal house in Palestine is the 
enemy. 

3. The narrative continues with two interwoven chains of trans- 
mission, one priestly and the other Davidic-exilarchic, extending into 
the early Islamic period.” By postulating a priestly and Babylonian 
exilarchic transmission, the Karaite chain would demonstrate that 


7 The English translation of Hartwig Hirschfeld, Judah Halleo’s Kitab al Khazani, 
187ff. 

7? Compare also to Josephus, Antiquities in Whiston, The Works of Flavius Josephus, 
XIII, 10, §5, pp. 453-54. 

7 See Lasker, “Judah Halevi and Karaism." 

™ For the exilarchs I have followed the chronology established by Lazarus in 
“Die Hiiupter der Vertriebenen.” For a more recent view, see Neusner, A History 
of the Jews in Babylonia, V, pp. 45-69, 124-27, and 248-59. 
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biblical institutions of authority had been maintained. The priestly 
transmission is completely hypothetical, since it is extremely doubt- 
ful that a priestly tradition survived for long after the destruction of 
the Temple in 70 C.E. The chain uses names of priests and Levites 
from the Bible, especially from the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles. The exilarchic line comes from a tradition other than 
that known from Seder Olam uta or the chronologies of modern 
scholars, but is found with minor variations in a medieval Rabbanite 
document which describes the ninth-century controversy between 
David ben Zakkai and Sa‘adiah Gaon, and is preceded by a list of 
the “generations of the world in short from Adam to David ben 
Zakkai."? 

The two lines of transmission, exilarchic and priestly, come together 
with ‘Anan, who is cast as a second Judah ben Tabbai. Note that 
al-Qirqisani was able to foreshadow *Anan with Zadok, both of 
whom were described as having uncovered a portion of the truth in 
their time.” 

4. In the final section, the chain of tradition is derived entirely 
from Karaite sources, with no direct borrowing from rabbinic texts. 
Indeed, true to the image of early Karaism's lack of concern for his- 
tory, the chronology is convoluted, as are the identifications. It resem- 
bles more a list of scholars as found in the Hillug or in Ibn al-Hitr 
than the rabbinic shalshelet ha-qabbalah. ‘The lack of historical exacti- 
tude creates a document that supports a general claim to Karaite 
historical and halakhic authenticity without being the record of an 
ongoing historical tradition. While the rabbis actually had some 
halakhic-methodological purpose in the construction of their chains 
of tradition, Karaite halakhah required no such attention. The ante- 
riority or posteriority of any Karaite scholar had little bearing on 
the manner in which his halakhah was accepted by later readers. 

With this text, the Karaites transformed rabbinic historical assump- 
tions in order to serve their own purposes. The idea of the Great 
Assembly and the chain of tradition is completely co-opted. Karaism 
portrays its past as the story of a minority within Israel, mirroring 
its own late medieval reality. In a way, Karaism had lost the battle 


^ Published in part by Neubauer in Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, pp. 77-88. 

7° See al-Qirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, on Sadok in sec. I, chap. 2, no. 7 (Lockwood, 
101); and on ‘Anan in sec. I, chap. 2, no. 14 (Lockwood, p. 103). On these cita- 
tions, see Astren, “History or philosophy?” 
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for Judaism, and the ha‘takah ha-mishtalshelet was a sign of the accep- 
tance of defeat, but also of a new reconsolidated approach for car- 
rying on. Its existence represents enough of an idea of tradition to 
be used to support some Karaite halakhic developments and to pass 
as Karaite history. 


Byzantino-Turkish Karaism in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 


Byzantino- Turkish Karaism emerges following a period of severe dis- 
ruption in the thirteenth century, and is characterized by recovery 
and a new florescence among fifteenth-century scholars. In this period 
various strands of Karaite historical expression came together to cre- 
ate a unified conception of Jewish history that both explained the 
schism which separated Karaite true believers from the misguided 
Rabbanites, and represented continuity with the past built upon ele- 
ments drawn from the biblical, rabbinic, and Karaite sources. The 
increased use of rabbinic literary sources for halakhic purposes is 
mirrored in the rabbanization of Karaite historical expression. 
After the Crusader conquest of Constantinople in 1204, Byzantine 
society was completely dislocated, and political life survived in a 
series of Greek successor states, some of which exhibited strong anti- 
Jewish proclivities." On the other hand, the Palaeologan state that 
would eventually supersede the others and expel the Latins adopted 
a fairly pro-Jewish policy as a counterweight to the influence of the 
Church and in opposition to its neighbors.? Under these conditions 
the Karaites were recognized by the Greck authorities, establishing 
a precedent for later Turkish recognition.? The thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries include only two Karaite scholars of note, Aaron 
ben Joseph and Aaron ben Elyah, neither of whom advanced his- 
torical thinking significantly, although the latter explained the divi- 
sion of Israel into two groups to be a consequence of exile.? The 
Karaite community under Greek suzerainty declined seriously in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century as a result of disease and Turkish 


7 For a summary of these events in connection to the Jews, see Bowman, The 
Jews of Byzantium, pp. 9—48. 

7? Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, p. 19. 

? Ibid., pp. 108-09. 

® Aaron ben Elijah, ‘Es Hayyim, chap. 1, 6-8. 
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conquests. In 1361, the Turks conquered Adrianople and established 
their European capital there.*’ Within a generation the Karaite com- 
munity there began to prosper and scholarship developed.? None- 
theless, the dislocation of previous decades left its mark, to the extent 
that Karaite texts and traditions were lost to the community. Hadassi's 
Eshkol ha-Kofer was completely unknown until it was revived in the 
late fifteenth century.? It would seem that Turkish Karaism was cut 
off to a great extent from its literary heritage, a condition that per- 
severed for at least a century, even after the community reestablished 
itself in Constantinople following the Turkish conquest in 1453.%* 
One of the reactions to the sorry state of Karaite intellectual affairs 
is that Karaite students increasingly studied with Rabbanite teach- 
ers,? including the outstanding Rabbanite scholar of late fifteenth- 
century Constantinople, Mordecai Comtino (or Komatiano). Although 
Comtino's exegetical work 1s thoroughly and specifically anti-Karaitic 
in orientation, he numbered among his students many important 
Karaites, including Elijah Bashyachi, Judah Gibbor, Caleb Afendo- 
polo, Judah Maruli, and Joseph Revitzi, who Comtino held in some 
esteem." Rabbinic teachers could accept students from among those 
whom they considered sectarian adversaries, because Karaism clearly 
was no longer a threat to rabbinic hegemony, no longer vying for 
the hearts and minds of world or Constantinopolitan Jewry. In a 


9! See Vryonis, The Decline of Medieval Hellenism, s.v. “Jew” and “Jewish” in index. 

® The Karaite school at Adrianople may have preceded the Ottoman conquest. 
See Danon, “The Karaites in European Turkey,” pp. 296-98. 

85 The text was reintroduced into Karaite circles by Shabbetai ben Elijah Pravado 
in 1482. See Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, p. 143, and the translated text, no. 
149, pp. 323-24. 

*' Shabbetai Pravado's text (in Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, p. 323) begins: 
“Because of this, our exile has been lengthened due to our sins and Torah has 
been forgotten because there is no longer any prophet and Torah has been lost to 
the kohen—all Israelites as is known are called kohanim. And we, the Assembly of 
the Karaites (adat ha-Kara'im), have become few in number, and the books which 
lit up the eyes of our brethren have disappeared from among us.” 

$ Shabbetai’s text continues (ibid): “We are taught by the Rabbanites among 
whom we live in Constantinople; we are accustomed to their books which we hear 
continuously and their commentaries ... Some agree with them completely, and 
hesitantly say that they are correct in saying that our sect broke away from them 
because of our great evil and lack of understanding in the interpretation of the 
Torah.” 

86 See Jean-Christophe Attias, Le Commentaire Biblique, passim. 

8? Danon, “The Karaites in European Turkey,” p. 311. See also Attias, “Intellectual 
leadership,” pp. 67-86. On Bashyachi and Afendopolo’s historical expression, see 
below. 
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social context, the Jewish community became increasingly diverse as 
indigenous Romaniote and other Jews were eventually displaced as 
a result of the immigration of Sephardic Jews from the late four- 
teenth and all through the fifteenth century.? Byzantino-Turkish 
Jewish multi-culturalism created an environment in which Karaites 
could define themselves as one type of Judaism among many. 

This was a period of Karaite halakhic change. In a quantum leap, 
elements of the Adrianople Karaite community adopted halakhic 
reforms that were directly correspondent to rabbinic halakhah. These 
reforms are marked by a halakhic decree (tagganah) of Menahem ben 
Joseph Bashyachi in 1440, which reversed the long-standing Karaite 
prohibition against Sabbath candles lit before sundown and used to 
usher in the Sabbath on Friday evening.” This radical reinterpreta- 
tion of halakhah was opposed by conservative elements in the Karaite 
community, but eventually became the norm for Ottoman Karaites, 
as well as those in Poland-Lithuania and the Crimea.” The new rul- 
ing not only contradicted a scripturalist halakhic interpretation of 
the prohibition against using fire on the Sabbath, but represents a 
fundamental psychological departure from the ascetic mournful char- 
acter of early Karaism, which tended to oppose the rabbinic view 
of the Sabbath as a time for joy.?! Other areas of halakhic innovation, 
some of which succeeded while others did not, include the eating of 
the sciatic nerve,” the introduction of Sephardic Rabbanite Torah 


88 See Levy, The Sephardim in the Ottoman Empire, pp. 1-70; and Hacker, “The 
Intellectual activity.” 

8 See Ankori, “House of Bashyachi," pp. 1-16. On Sabbath candles, see ibid., 
2f. See also idem, “Elijah Bashyachi: An inquiry.” 

® Conservative elements opposed the reforms for centuries. The Karaites were 
divided into the “friends of light” and the “enemies of light” in regard to the 
Sabbath candle controversy. The rehabilitation of Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer was the 
result of the “orthodox” party seeking support for its opposition to reform. See also 
Danon, “The Karaites in European Turkey,” p. 312, who states that Crimean and 
Russian Karaites were resistant to the reforms. 

9' See Bashyachi, Adderet Elyahu, 52d, in a section (xvi) that begins, “Concerning 
matters that are forbidden based upon ha‘tekah.” The historical-traditional basis of 
the Bashyachi reforms are supported by ha‘takah. See the next section, xvii, 53a-c, 
for Bashyachi’s ruling on Sabbath candles. Cp. Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, pp. 
22-36, for an earlier conservative view. 

® Elijah Bashyachi disputed with Moses Capsali over this problem. See Bashyachi’s 
Jageret Gid ha-Nasheh. Later, Elijah Mizrahi commented on the problem in the begin- 
ning of his supercommentary on Rashi, Sefer ha-Mizrahi. See also Danon, “The 
Karaites in European Turkey,” p. 313. On another dietary distinction between 
Karaites and Rabbanites, see the description of the “fish scale controversy" in tibid., 
314. 
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cantillation, inclusion of rabbinic liturgical elements in fixing the 
Karaite prayers, introduction of fringes on the prayer shawl in accord- 
ance with rabbinic models, and increased use of blessings in con- 
formity with rabbinic formulations. 

Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi (d. 1490) was the most important 
codifier of Karaite law. His halakhah represents the full elaboration 
of ha'takah as an independent source of law and embodies the reforms 
and accommodation to rabbinic halakhah begun by the author’s 
grandfather in Adrianople. The very nature of an idea of tradition 
compelled Bashyachi to address issues of history and continuity. The 
final portion of his introduction to the law code, Adderet Eliyahu, is 
entitled, “The Division of the Karaites from the Rabbanites."?* Even 
in its title rabbinic Judaism is privileged by being designated as the 
mother culture. The process of rabbanization in Karaite thought had 
proceeded to such an extent that issues of legitimacy were no longer 
necessarily couched in discussions of chronological anteriority. 

Bashyachi denies the rabbinic accusation that Karaites are Sadducees 
and Boethusians by using Avot de-Rabbi Natan. However, the absence 
of Karaite historical knowledge is significant. Bashyachi did not use 
a Karaite chain of tradition. What is more, he did not use the here- 
siographical section of Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer, since that text had 
been revived by the conservative faction that opposed the Bashyachi 
reforms. And, we can be sure that al-Qirqisani’s Arabic text was un- 
known to contemporary Byzantino-Turkish Karaites. 

Bashyachi’s search for a reason to explain the differentiation of 
Karaites and Rabbanites leads him to none other than Judah Halevi 
and Babylonian Talmud Kiddushi 66a, citing them both by name. 
He quotes Halevi's account of the affair with King Yannai, followed 
by a recapitulation of the narrative in his own words:?? 


It is to be seen that because Simon ben Shetah remained alive, and 
came and told them the Oral Law, that Israel was split into two sects. 
Because all the sages were killed and only he remained alive, because 
he was the brother-in-law of King Yannai, he concocted” a different 


93 On these other reforms, see Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 252, n. 104. 

** Bashyachi, Elijah, Adderet Eliyahu. The text appears in the most recent edition 
(Israel, 1966) on the fifth and sixth pages of the unpaginated introduction. 

955 Ibid. 

99. Katot. 

?' Hiddesh. 
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faith according to his own opinion and departed from Scripture. Indeed, 
if all the sages who lived in that generation had lived, they would not 
have suffered the burden of all the precautionary measures [that existed] 
between the Torah of Moses and the Oral Law that Simon ben Shetah 
had concocted according to his own opinion. Surely their words were 
explanations of the Torah, not divisions based upon it. And who knows 
whether they all had lived, we would be one nation, or if Simon ben 
Shetah had been killed when the other sages were killed, we would 
all be one nation. 


Bashyachi is less interested in long lines of historical continuity than 
in establishing a historical basis for halakhic conditions. The Karaite 
chain of tradition, which privileges Judah ben Tabbai, would fulfill 
no purpose for Bashyachi, who is more properly concerned with a 
history that explains the deviation of Rabbanism from the truth and 
a historical basis for the Bashyachi school’s idea of hatakah. Bashyachi 
was formulating a Karaite halakhah that permitted the selective use 
or rejection of individual elements from rabbinic law. The purpose 
of his history is to not to narrate a specific Karaite or Rabbanite 
past, but to locate a pan-Judaic halakhic intertextuality. 

Bashyachi builds upon a primary assumption that tradition can- 
not be wholly encompassed within the mind of any individual. In 
fact, it requires many tradents to preserve and transmit the numerous 
halakhot that comprise tradition. Unfortunately, at the time of cat- 
astrophe when all the sages were killed, only Simon ben Shetah 
remained. Thus, all of rabbinic tradition is founded upon tradition 
as transmitted from one individual, which by virtue of such a cir- 
cumstance could only be incomplete.” One can see, that with this 
argument it is inconceivable that Bashyachi would embrace a chain 
of tradition that privileged a “counter-Rabbanite” as Judah ben 
Tabbai was understood in the Karaite chain of tradition. The same 
criticism would have applied to that tradent. 


Caleb Afendopolo (d. 1509) was Bashyachi’s son-in-law and student, 
and whose extensive literary output covers such diverse areas as 
halakhah, allegorical homilies, introductions to biblical books, philo- 
sophical commentary, mathematics, astronomy, and even some hymns.” 
Among his works is a summary of Karaite belief, entitled, Sefer ‘Asarah 


99 Thid. 
9 Afendopolo's works are discussed by Kohler and Gottheil in “Afendopolo, 
Caleb.” 
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Ma'amarot (“Ten Discourses”). Although it is often cited by scholars 
of Karaism, their remarks usually only repeat statements from 
Steinschneider and quotations from ‘Asarah Ma amarot found in the 
published work of the seventeenth-century Karaite, Mordecai ben 
Nissan. !® 

Concerns for history appear in two places in Asarah Ma'amarot. 
The introduction offers a sketch of elements in Jewish history that 
goes toward explaining the Karaite-Rabbanite schism. And, in the 
fourth essay, which deals with different kinds of miswot, is found a 
more detailed appraisal and refutation of the rabbinic claim that the 
Karaites are actually Sadducees and Boethusians. Afendopolo con- 
tributed to Karaite historical thought by adding narrative to histor- 
ical notions gleaned from Hadassi, the Hillug, Bashyachi, and Halevi. 
He introduced new details to the Karaite historical narrative derived 
from the medieval Hebrew chronicle, Josippon,’” which was “rein- 
troduced” to Jewish scholarship in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury by the Byzantine Rabbanite, Judah ibn Moskoni.’” A century 
later, Afendopolo became the first Karaite to follow Judah’s lead and 
used Josippon as an authoritative historical source.'® As a result, the 
affair of Jannaeus is embellished with new detail not found in Halevi 
or other rabbinic sources. Afendopolo goes so far as to write dia- 
logue for the characters. 

Afendopolo’s history provides narratives for the emergence of 
Samaritanism, as well as the Sadducees and Boethusians, with whom 
Karaites bear some halakhic similarity. Afendopolo provides two 


109 See Steinschneider, “Kaleb Afendopolo.” On Mordecai ben Nissan, see below. 

10! The standard text is Flusser, Sefer Yosippon. 

102 Flusser’s edition, representing an Italian and northern French version, is about 
a third shorter than the version edited by Judah ibn Moskoni, which represents a 
Byzantine manuscript tradition that was embellished with material from the Apocrypha 
and Jewish legends. Judah’s text was first printed in Constantinople in 1510 by 
Jacob Tam ibn Yahya, and has been edited in a modern edition by H. Hominer 
(Jerusalem, 1957). On Judah ibn Moskoni and his scholarship, see Bowman, The 
Jews of Byzantium, pp. 133-37, esp. notes on 135. 

103 Judah ibn Moskoni explicitly intended that his version establish Josippon as 
an authoritative historical work. He recognized it could be an inspiration for Jews 
to read about their ancestors glorious exploits, in contrast to the contemporary con- 
ditions of exile. In addition, but no less important, it would remind the reader of 
their fathers’ sins and the reasons for the exile. In this way, the rabbinic moral 
construct is expressed to maintain the historiosophy of the rabbis, and to apologize 
for the very enterprise of historical research. See ibid., 136. Most of the early his- 
toriographers would include such apologies in their introductions. See Yerushalmi, 
&akhor, pp. 62 and 66. 
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reasons for the rabbinic error of not distinguishing between Karaites 
and these two groups: a) both groups deny the rabbinic gabbalah; 
and, b) both groups follow the same calendation for Shavuot.’ He 
apologizes for the rabbinic polemic, but distances Karaites from the 
heretics. 

Unlike the chain of tradition attributed to Yefet ben Sa‘ir, Judah 
ben Tabbai is not privileged as the proto-Karaite, in opposition to 
Simon ben Shetah. In fact, the idea of a Karaite chain of tradition 
is absent. For Afendopolo tradition is still expressed in terms of a 
relationship to Scripture, even though Aa'takah was now functioning 
as an independent halakhic source. For Afendopolo, error in Judaism 
does not originate with Jeroboam, who is credited simply with wrong 
thinking. Afendopolo is not concerned with retelling biblical history, 
and does not construct a complete historical narrative. He is con- 
cerned specifically with the error of the rabbis, not the course of 
religion through time. 

In a sense, Caleb Afendopolo’s historical presentation is a response 
to his teacher, Elijah Bashyachi. In direct contradiction to Bashyachi’s 
statement in regard to the writing of history by Karaites, that he 
“could not find one of them who spoke about this,”!® Afendopolo 
vaguely offers components of a Karaite historical narrative. It is 
presented as an unorganized accumulation of materials culled from 
various disconnected Karaite and rabbinic sources, unified only by 
anti-rabbinic sentiment and the thematic development of particular 
topics. 

Moses Bashyachi (d. 1572), the great-grandson of Elijah, seems to 
have been something of a prodigy. Unlike the other Karaite wor- 
thies of Constantinople in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Moses 
traveled throughout the Middle East, and probably knew Arabic. 

Moses Bashyachi's history is found in Mateh Elohim, including the 
Karaite chain of tradition attributed to Yefet ben Sa'ir.' In accord- 
ance with the Karaite chain of tradition, the author goes to great 


10 Afendopolo, ‘Asarah Ma'amarot, 108a. 

X5 Bashyachi, Elijah, Adderet Eliyahu, the fifth page of the unpaginated introduction. 

106 Tt is recorded that he died at the age of eighteen, but his chronology has not 
been fully established. See Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, p. 52. On Moses 
Bashyachi, see Poznanski, “The Karaite literary opponents," pp. 214-15. 

17 Bashyachi, Mateh Elohim, 6b-8b. Most of the historical portion of Mateh Elohim 
is reproduced in Dod Mordekhai, pp. 53-64, which also includes Yefet ben Sa‘ir’s 
chain of tradition, pp. 58-62. 
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lengths to show that the record of Shammai and the House of Sham- 
mai in the Mishnah and Talmud is the record of early Karaites.!% 
In the past, Karaites had mentioned Shammai only in connection 
to his disagreements with Hillel, in order to prove that rabbinic tra- 
dition was characterized by dissension and inconsistency. Moses Bash- 
yachi’s knowledge of rabbinic texts is used in a new way, going 
beyond emerging Karaite notions of tradition in order to penetrate the 
Shammai-Hillel controversy. The Mishnah and Talmud are quoted 
at length in order to prove that the preponderance of the truth lies 
with Shammai. Many rabbinic arguments lacking any direct con- 
nection to Shammai and Hillel are read in terms of the opposition 
of these two halakhic schools. Thus, rabbinic texts, which were clas- 
sically used by Karaites to denounce and refute rabbinic practice, 
are utilized to locate Karaism within rabbinic literature. By enhanc- 
ing the position of Shammai and those who are reputed to be his 
followers, and to degrade and denounce the Hillelites, examples of 
halakhic dissension from the early rabbinic period are magnified as 
examples of the Karaite-Rabbanite schism.” 

Bashyachi also follows the Karaite chain of tradition through the 
appropriation and transformation of Judah ben ‘Tabbai as a founder 
of Karaism. In this scheme, Judah ben Tabbai's connections to Sham- 
mai create foundational links in the middle of the Karaite chain of 
tradition. 

Mateh Elohim goes beyond Afendopolo's gathering of unrelated his- 
torical materials, to become the first attempt since al-Qirqisani at 
an all-inclusive Karaite approach to the past. Significantly, Moses 
Bashyachi brought together three elements from a Karaite meta- 
narrative that had been developing for centuries, and thus created 
a new Karaite history: a) the anti-Sadducean apology; b) historio- 
graphical narrative derived from Judah Halevi and Josippon incor- 
porating the affair of Simon ben Shetah (the aggrandizement of 
Shammai is simply an extension of this Karaite reading of Avot); 
and, c) the Karaite chain of tradition, which created a superstruc- 
ture upon which existing historical and halakhic considerations could 
be welded. 


08 Mateh Elohim, 5a—5b. 
V? Mateh Elohim, 8a—10b. 
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Karaism in Poland-Lithuania in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 


From the sixteenth century onwards the leading Karaite thinkers 
lived in the Crimea and in Eastern Europe, where Karaites had 
lived since the fifteenth century.'? Karaite scholars of early modern 
Poland-Lithuania found themselves living in an intellectual environ- 
ment that was charged with the fallout of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. The religious and intellectual discourse of the day led 
Karaites to become the objects of curiosity and academic interest on 
the part of Christian rulers and most notably, Protestant scholars. 
Correspondingly, Karaite scholars were to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities for expression by engaging with this intellectual discourse. 

The development of what can be identified properly as Karaite 
historiography is found in this period. Among a few Karaite writers 
genuine concern for history found expression in gathering sources 
and developing narrative. ‘The historical work of three important 
authors will be described in terms of: a) the inheritance of extant 
Karaite literary sources, and the effort on the part of these scholars 
to harmonize the content; b) a culmination in rabbanization that, in 
conjunction with Karaite-Rabbanite relations in Eastern Europe, led 
to a new anti-rabbanism; and, c) the influence of the Christian host 
culture, which shaped the literary results of these authors. 

In the sixteenth century the idea of the Karaites, that there existed 
a contemporary non-rabbinic variety of Judaism, became useful in 
Christian intra-religious debates, so that the division between Protes- 
tants and Catholics was projected onto the division between Karaites 
and Rabbanites. Scholarly interest in Karaites began in religious and 
historical discussions concerned with Second Temple groups, about 
whom knowledge was newly proliferating from the academic study 
of the texts of Josephus and Josippon. As Protestants sought to recover 
the Christian past and repudiate the apostolic succession of Rome, 


1? On the Karaites of the Crimea, see Mann’s sparse remarks in Texts and Studies, 
IL pp. 287-93, and several later (18th c.) texts pertaining to the Karaites of the 
Crimea which he has reproduced, ibw., 437—550. See also Szyszman, Les Karaites 
d'Europe, pp. 30—33. For a somewhat outdated, but extensive introduction to the 
Karaites of Lithuania and Poland, see Mann, Texts and Studies, I1, Karaitica, 553-756. 
See also Szyszman, Les Karaites d'Europe, pp. 24—68. It should be noted that Szyszman, 
a Karaite, occasionally indulges in historical speculation that supports his political 
agenda, which magnifies the importance of the Karaites. He is a staunch supporter 
of the Khazar theory. 
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$0 they were sometimes perceived and denounced as "Karaites" by 
Catholics.!!! Correspondingly, it was thought that study of this Jewish 
sect could serve Protestant purposes in the struggle with Rome.'” 
Over time, Protestant academic interest led to research on Karaite 
texts and contact with Karaite scholars and communities,? espe- 
cially on the part of the Reform Dutch and Lutheran Swedes.'!* 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries two important Eastern 
European Karaite scholars were impelled toward literary construc- 
tions of history by direct queries from Christian scholars and rulers. 
One of these writers, Solomon ben Aaron Troki, wrote Appiryon “Asah 
Lo to inform the reader of “the reason for the division of the House 
of Israel into two, Karaites and Rabbanites, and also to explain... the 
foundations of the faith of Karaism."!? As attested to in its intro- 
duction, this small work was written sometime around 1696 in response 
to the scholarly interest of Johann Uppendorff, head of the Swedish 
Royal Academy in Riga, who arranged for Troki to lecture there in 
1696 or 1697.!5 Troki also wrote a large compendium of Karaite 
law and lore under the same title." 

In the introduction to the shorter version of Appiryon ‘Asah Lo Troki 
briefly summarizes Karaite history. He begins by repeating the con- 
cerns of his Christian interrogator, stating, “the Rabbanites are known 


11 The Catholic Richard Simon used the term, “Karaite,” perhaps jocularly, 
when addressing Protestant correspondents, as noted in Graetz, History of the Jews, 
V, p. 181. On Richard Simon and the Karaites, see McKane, Selected Christian 
Hebraists, pp. 143ff.; Popkin, “The Lost Tribes.” On Reformation historiography, 
see also Scheible, Die Angange der Reformatorischen Geschichtesschreibung. Further on western 
European interest in the Karaites of Eastern Europe and Crimea > Kizilov, Travelers. 

12 Carlebach, “Christian Hebraism and Jewish Sectarianism." The best review 
is van den Berg, "Proto-Protestants?" 

"3 See Wijnman, “Philippus Ferdinandus," and van den Berg, “John Covel’s 
Letter." On other Christian contacts with Karaite scholars, see Szyszman, Les Karailes 
d'Europe, passim, but esp. pp. 49—52. 

14 On Dutch academic interest in the Karaites, see Kaplan, “The ‘Karaites’ of 
Amsterdam,” and van der Wall, “Johann Stephan Rittangel’s stay." On Dutch 
Christian-Hebraica, see van Rooden, Theology, Biblical Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies. 

On Swedish academic interest in the Karaites, see Szyszman, “Gustaf Peringers 
Mission,” Szyszman, Les Karaites d'Europe, and Schoeps, Philosemitismus im Barock, pas- 
sim. For a survey of the contemporary Swedish intellectual scene, see Akerman, 
Queen Christina and Her Circle. 

"5 Solomon ben Aaron Troki, Appiryon “Asah Lo (short version), 4. 

"6 Thid. 

"7 Solomon b. Aaron Troki, Appiryon ‘Asah Lo (long version). On Solomon ben 
Aaron, see Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 740-45. Three selections were excerpted 
from MS Appiryon II of the Klau Library of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinatti, 
and published by Mann in tbid., pp. 1444-51. 
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in all places, [beyond] remote lands and far-away seas. Whereas the 
name of the Karaites is only mentioned in books of scholars, like 
the books of Buxtorf and other transmitters of sacred books."!!? 
Uppendorff goes on to ask whether Rabbanite claims regarding 
Karaite history are correct, citing traditional and contemporary rab- 
binic sources with particular interest in the chronology and descrip- 
tions of the age of Antigonus of Sokho and Simon ben Shetah.!!° 

Troki responds by stating that Rabbanites who claim that the 
Karaites are descended from Zadok and Boethos are lying and con- 
fused, with the exception of Judah Halevi.” Troki’s answer shows 
dependence on Byzantino- Turkish Karaite materials, especially Caleb 
Afendopolo's Asarah Ma'amarot and Yefet ben Sa‘ir’s chain of tradi- 
tion, both of which are cited.'?' Although he offers little of new inter- 
est, a primary contribution to Karaite historiography is mention of 
Karaite notables and scholars in Poland-Lithuania!” as well as care- 
ful and extensive exegesis of rabbinic literature of all periods used 
to support the Karaite historical narrative. ? 

About the same time the discussion of history was taken up by 
Mordecai ben Nissan of Kukizow, who wrote two works presenting 
different versions of Jewish history. The first is a tract on Karaite 
history and belief, Dod Mordekhat, written in 1699. It is framed as a 
series of replies to questions from Jacob Trigland of the University 
of Leiden."* The second work, Levush Malkhut, is a small handbook 


79? Appiryon ‘Asah Lo (short version), 4. There were two famous Buxtorfs, father 
(1564—1629) and son (1599-1664), both named Johannes and both Christian Hebraists 
at the University of Basel, one succeeding the other. The elder Buxtorf's Hebrew 
grammar and lexicons were quite influential among Christian scholars. It is not 
clear as to which Buxtorf Uppendorff is referring. 

n9 Ibid., 4. Uppendorff names Ibn Da’td, Judah Halevi, Maimonides, and the 
more recent Isaac ben Judah Abrabanel, Abraham Zacuto, and David Gans. 

120 Thid. 

121 Thid., 5. 

122 Appiryon “Asah Lo (long version), 12b-13a, following the chain of tradition in 
chapter 1; published by Mann in Texts and Studies, Il, pp. 1446-48. 

123 Appiryon Asah Lo (long version), 61a-96b, where Troki supports the Karaite 
historical narrative by citing rabbinic works extensively, mostly from printed edi- 
tions. A desideratum in Karaite studies is a careful examination of this work. 
Although Karaites lived in the age of print, they rarely published their works. Troki’s 
text will give some indication of the kind of library Solomon Troki had at his dis- 
posal, including printed Rabbanite texts. 

124 Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai. first published with a Latin translation 
by Wolfius in Notitia Karaeorum, and later published under its own title together with 
three other small Karaite works (Vienna, 1830). Trigland was a colleague of 
Constantijn L'Empereur, a noted Hebraist and scholar of Judaism. See van Rooden, 
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of Karaite law written in reply to more general questions from Charles 
XII, King of Sweden, who was interested in Karaites as a result of 
his invasion of Poland in 1702.5 

The circumstances of Trigland's inquiry indicate that Karaite schol- 
ars were few and with meager resources. In an effort to formulate 
a response to Trigland, Mordecai travelled “from scholar to scholar 
to ‘seek the sources’ in their books.”' In response to Trigland’s 
desire to acquire Karaite texts," Mordecai says, “most of the books 
of our sages are in manuscript and on account of this only two or 
three copies are found in the hands of a select few. And they are 
comparatively expensive."? He is also deterred from sending such 
books to the Netherlands for fear of their falling into the hands of 
the Rabbanites. So, he proposes to have such books copied and sent 
by way of a trusted Karaite. Most significantly, he asks, “or, you 
may desire, my lord, to have them printed."'? Since Rabbanite print- 
ers would generally and necessarily avoid printing any Karaite text, 
Mordecai saw an opportunity for publication in this correspondence. 
In fact, Trigland did publish this and other Karaite texts in his 
Diatribe de Secta Karaeorum. 

Trigland asked whether Karaite origins were to be located in the 
Sadducees, in a separate Second Temple sect, or in the movement 
of “Rav *Anan".?! In response, Mordecai followed his contempo- 
rary Solomon ben Aaron by compiling material derived entirely from 
extant texts. What emerges is a kind of handbook on Karaite his- 
tory. Of the twelve chapters, ten are concerned with addressing 
Trigland’s historical questions. Whole chapters are comprised of 


Theology, Biblical Scholarship and Rabbinical Studies. See further on this topic > Fenton, 
The European Discovery. 

125 Mordecai ben Nissan, Levush Malkhut. 

12 Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, p. 10. 

127 [bid. It should be noted that Trigland is excessively complimentary and fawn- 
ing in tone. 

128 Tbid., 12. He goes on to describe the reluctance with which the owners of 
these manuscripts might accede to having them copied, and what it might cost, in 
terms of both Polish and Prussian currencies. 

29 Ibid. 

130 'T'rigland, Diairibe. In the post-Sabbatean era the publication of books often 
required permissions (reshu) and imprimaturs (haskamah) from community and rab- 
binic authorites to assure the orthodoxy of the book’s contents. See Carlebach, The 
Pursuit of Heresy, passim. 

7! Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, pp. 8-9, in the preface, and repeated 
in the first chapter, pp. 18-19. 
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lengthy extracts from Elijah Bashyachi, Afendopolo, Moses Bashyachi 
(and thereby, Yefet ben Sa‘ir), and Rabbanite authors.!* 

Mordecai’s primary contribution to the Karaite historical narrative 
is the inclusion of material taken from ‘Azariah de’ Rossi (d.c. 1578), 
an Italian Rabbanite who first utilized critical methods for examin- 
ing rabbinic historical texts. According to de’ Rossi, the fourth- 
century Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis indicates that the Rabbanites 
conflated two groups under the name Sadducee.'?* One group indeed 
followed Zadok (sadduktm) and could be considered to be minim and 
apkorsim (“heretics” and “Epicureans”). The other was a group who 
“sought after justice,” rodfei sedek, and thus were known as saddikim. 
With the change of a vowel, Mordecai differentiated proto-Karaites 
from the heretical Sadducees, but answered in the positive to Trigland’s 
question of whether the Karaites were a separate sect in the time 
of the Second Temple. In this way, Mordecai could co-opt those 
characteristics of the ancient Sadducees that were appropriate to 
Karaite history and historicized Protestant concerns (opposition to 
the rabbis), while dissociating the Karaites from Sadducean heresy 
(denial of the resurrection of the dead). 

Mordecai’s other work, Levush Malkhut, begins with a short section 
on history. When Charles XII invaded Poland-Lithuania in 1702, 
he asked regarding his new subjects, “From what nation are they? 
What is their belief? What is the difference between the Talmudists 
and them?"? In this version of history, Mordecai departed from the 
accepted Karaite narrative. He begins with Jeroboam's deviation 
from true religion, but does not connect this episode with the sep- 
aration of Rabbanites and Karaites, only to say that in Judah the 
true traditions were maintained. The false teachings of Jeroboam 


132 Chapter 2 (Ihid., 20-22) begins the response, follows Solomon Troki by engag- 
ing Ibn Da’ad, David Ganz, Abraham Zacuto, and others in order to establish a 
chronology for the period of the Second Temple, and to set the foundations for 
the discussion of Simon ben Shetah and Judah ben Tabbai, which is based upon 
Judah Halevi and the Karaites who use Halevi. Chapter 6 (32-37) reproduces the 
chain of tradition attributed to Yefet ben Sa‘ir and chapter 8 (41-51) is taken from 
both Elijah Bashyachi's Adderet Eliyahu and Afendopolo's ‘Asarah Ma'amarot. Chapter 
9 (52-66) reproduces the historical sections of Moses Bashyachi's Maieh Elohim, with 
a short conclusion by Mordecai. 

15 On de’ Rossi, see Baron, “Azariah de’ Rossi's historical method,” and Segal, 
Historical Consciousness. 

184 See de’ Rossi, Meor Einayim, Imrei Binah, section 3, 90-97, and Epiphanius, 
Panarion, Sec. I, 14.2.1 (Amidon, 48). 

"5 Fevush Malkhut, p. 30. 
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passed away with the disappearance beyond the River Sambatyon 
of the ten tribes of Israel who had been exiled by the Assyrians. 
Mordecai goes on to say that these tribes exist to this day, and hav- 
ing repented of their error, possess a pristine copy of the Torah, 
which they observe without recourse to an extra-canonical tradi- 
tion.’ In this way Mordecai utilized the myth of the Ten Lost 
Tribes, which was quite popular in both Jewish and Christian cir- 
cles, in order to evoke a millennial and eschatological motif which 
connects Karaism with an idealistic envisioned Judaism that exists 
in another place and will be discovered in a future time.'*’ 

Mordecai goes on to say that the Torah was lost to the Jews in 
the days of Antiochus and was subsequently recovered by the 
Hasmoneans who transcribed the Ptolemaic copy in Egypt. This 
is loosely based on a reading of Josippon, where it says that, Philip, 
a Macedonian captain, “killed many from the community of the 
righteous."? Mordecai uses Josippon to explain why the Torah was 
lost, while a misreading of the account of the translation of the 
Septuagint may have been used for locating the recovery of the 
Torah from Egypt. This convoluted historical narrative establishes a 
condition whereby disagreements began to emerge among the schol- 
ars of antiquity in the absence of the written Torah. The stage is 
thereby set for the division of the Karaites and Rabbanites. 

The narrative goes on to review the affairs of Hyrcanus and Jan- 
naeus, and the now well-accepted Karaite version of Simon ben 
Shetah and Judah ben Tabbai. The Sadducees and Boethusians, as 
well as Judah ha-Nasi and ‘Anan are mentioned in passing. The 
focus of this narrative is the “archaic history" of the Karaites, that 
is, the period preceding ‘Anan and historically identifiable medieval 
Karaism. 


The most complete and fully developed construction of Karaite his- 
torical expression is found in the writing of Simhah Isaac ben Moses 
of Luck, known as Lucki. Lucki’s view of Jewish history is found in 
two works. One is a small work on the differences between the 


136 Thid., 3]. 

137 See Popkin, “The Lost Tribes, the Caraites and the English Millenarians,” 
op. cit. 

138 Mordecai ben Nissan, Levush Malkhut, p. 33. 

133 Josippon, p. 68. 

10 Mordecai ben Nissan, Lewush Malkhut, p. 36. 
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Karaites and Rabbanites, entitled Orah Saddigim, written in 1757.!*! 
The other, a large volume from which the smaller one is derived, 
is Meirat ‘Einayim, a major compilation of law, commentary, and 
theology.!# 

Lucki used as much historical material as possible, and sought to 
harmonize contradictory elements. He uses the Karaite chain of tra- 
dition,'? with ‘Anan’s career representing the final schism between 
Rabbanites and Karaites.'“* The chain is brought forward from ‘Anan 
to Lucki’s time by way of two constructs: a) a genealogical lines of 
both High Priests and Karaite Patriarchs, following Yefet ben Sa‘ir; 
and b) chronological bibliographical lists of Karaite scholars and lit- 
erature, echoing the Hillug and Ibn al-Hiiti.'* 

Most interesting is Lucki’s treatment of the period from Moses to 
‘Anan, which narrativizes what may be called an “archaic history 
of religion.” In its broader outlines, it conforms with rabbinic his- 
torical notions and is in accordance with earlier Karaite texts, but 
in contradiction to Karaite claims to scripturalism, it assumes the 
existence of an extra-biblical tradition. It also reports on the origin 
and history of the Rabbanites, explaining how the majority of Jews 
came to hold false beliefs. By addressing the latter concern Lucki’s 
narrative becomes an heresiographical essay in Jewish history. He 
portrays a Judaism that differs from that of the rabbis, without going 
so far as to claim that the Karaites are a different Israel. 

In the smaller work, Orah Saddiqim, Lucki holds that there was no 
division in Israel until the death of Solomon, when Jeroboam, a 


11 Published in Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, pp. 77-119 (fols. 16a-27b 
in Vienna, 1830). Henceforth designated as O,. On Lucki in general, see Broydé, 
“Luzki.” Some of his correspondence is found in Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, see 
index. 

12 Lucki, Me'rat ‘Einayim. Henceforth designated as ME. The second section, Ner 
Saddikim (101a—157b), describes the differences between the Karaites and Rabbanites, 
including sections on Karaite genealogy and bibliography. For the historical sec- 
tions, see 101a-134a. On the manuscript at the Klau Library of the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinatti (849/2 = MS Frünkel, no. 170, fols. 91a—242a), see Mann, 
Texts and Studies, Il, pp. 1409ff. 

43 Lucki, Orah Saddigim, p. 79: “How each man received [tradition] from the 
mouth of another from the time of Moses to the time of our latter sages.” The 
chain is found in Lucki, ibid., pp. 94-97. 

1^ Lucki, Me tat ‘Einayim, 124a; Lucki, Orah Saddiqim, p. 89. 

!5 For the lists of patriarchs, high priests, and scholars who comprise the Karaite 
chain of tradition, see Meat *Einayim, 131b-134a and Orah Saddigim, pp. 94—101. 
For the important bio-bibliographical lists, see Me'mrat *Einayim, 134a-157a and Orah 
Saddiqim, pp. 101-117. 
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member of the Great Synagogue, fabricated false teachings in order 
to support a separate northern kingdom. Lucki credits Jeroboam with 
the introduction of halakhot that would later be part of rabbinic 
law, including the determination of the new moon by reckoning, the 
nineteen-year calendrical cycle, the worship of intermediaries, such 
as angels and spirits, the use of talismans and astrology, and that 
sacrifices be offered at a place other than Jerusalem, leading to the 
proliferation of unsanctioned altars and false prophets." 

In the larger work, Me’trat ‘Einayim, Moses made a single tran- 
scription of the Torah, containing no errors, which was kept con- 
cealed in the side of the Ark of the Covenant, and could be viewed 
only by the High Priest. From this “master” copies were made, such 
as the mishneh torah for the king, and a very few others, for prophets, 
judges, members of the Sanhedrin, and high-ranking priests. As long 
as the Torah was kept to an elite few, no error or change crept into 
the text. In addition, Lucki rejects pure scripturalism, stating that 
the oral teaching, the perush that was given to Moses, was also trans- 
mitted among this elite." Although the elite taught the tradition to 
only a select few, there would always be men with evil intentions. 
And using a philosophical argument of the fourteenth-century Aaron 
ben Elijah,"* Lucki posits that those who were lacking in wisdom 
and rationality or those who had perhaps received a divine message 
but did not have the capability to understand it properly began to 
teach secret matters, utilizing astrology and magic, and saying what- 
ever was necessary to influence the masses. These are the nevi’er 
ha-sheger, or “prophets of the lie."!? 

Lucki contrasts ancient elitism to his own time, when “every man 
has a Sefer Torah.”! The imagined social construction wherein the 
biblical elite protect and restrict the dissemination of religious knowl- 
edge echoes some of the debates of Lucki’s lifetime. In the age of 
printing, especially after Shabbetai Zevi, it was argued that esoteric 


46 Orah Saddiqim, pp. 82-83. 

"7 Me irat "Einayim, 108b—-109b. 

"3 Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, Beshallah, sec. 14, 75f. 

“9 Me'irat "Einayim, 110b-111a. In Orah Saddiqim, p. 83, the origin of the neve 
ha-sheger is simply placed in the period following Jeroboam. Those lacking in wis- 
dom or rationality is an idea derived from Aaron ben Elijah’s account of prophecy. 
See previous note. Cp. Maimonides, Dalalat al-H@ win [Guide for the Perplexed], part 
2, chapters 32-47, esp. chapter 36. 

79 Me'irat ‘Einayim, 109b. 
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knowledge could be dangerous if available to the masses.'?' It also 
reflects conditions within the small scattered Eastern European Karaite 
communities, whose scholarly class was attenuated, and whose gen- 
eral population was hard pressed. 

In Me’trat *Einayim. Lucki distinguishes between two types of inter- 
pretation of the Law given to Moses by God, the material or phys- 
ical (perush ha-gashmi) and the spiritual (perush ha-ruhani). He states 
that the physical teachings are found in the Mishnah, Talmud, 
midrashim, and other rabbinic collections,’ and although rabbinic 
texts contain some genuine traditions, the true physical teachings 
were forgotten and reworked, and as a result, are full of error." 
Typical in later Karaism, Lucki denounces rabbinic texts, but simul- 
taneously leaves an opening for accommodation between Karaite 
and rabbinic halakhah. He goes on to say that the spiritual perushim 
are true and ancient, and can be found in the Zohar, Cordovero’s 
Pardes Rimmonim, and the works of Isaac Luria. Although Karaites 
had traditionally been critical of mysticism, rejecting it as rabbinic 
innovation and superstition, Lucki is a Karaite kabbalist. He accepts 
the necessary rootedness of kabbalistic teaching in an idea of tradi- 
tion, but separates kabbalistic teaching from the halakhic and aggadic 
error of Rabbanism.!* 

With the destruction of First Temple, the loss of the natural basis 
of community leadership would lead to the dissemination of false 
teachings." Lucki embraces a theory of crisis and response that uses 
philosophical explanations of Aaron ben Elijah." In both works he 
establishes a historical principle that will be used four times to frame 
the rest of his narrative, whereby a crisis explains both the prolifera- 
tion of false belief and the preservation of the truth. Such an image 
of the past mirrors the extremely unsettled Jewish situation in Poland- 


5! See Carlebach, The Pursuit of Heresy, passim, but esp. 137ff. 

182 Me irat ‘Einayim, 107a-107b. 

53 Tbid., 108a, Orah Saddigim, 94. 

154 Thid., 108a, also 114b. Lucki's mystical works include Kevod Elohim, a com- 
mentary on Joseph ben Mordecai Troki’s mystical prayer “Ha-Elef Lekha;” Sefer 
Bereshit, a mystic explanation of the Creation; Rekhev Elohim, on the ma‘aseh merkhavah; 
Kewod Mal’ akhim, a mystical explanation of the letters of the Hebrew alphabet; Sefer 
ha-Tappuah, on the Creation and the ma‘aseh merkhavah according to Lurianic kab- 
balah; and Livnat ha-Sappir, on the ten sephirot. None of these have been published. 

55 Me irat ‘Einayim, 111a. 

5$ Aaron ben Elijah, Es Hayyim, chap. 1, 6-8. Aaron maintains that there was 
no disagreement in [srael regarding divine teachings until the Babylonian Exile. 
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Lithuania, which in the seventeenth and eighteenth century was 
marked by destructive military campaigns," the Chmielnicki and 
other massacres,’ the rise and collapse of the Sabbatian messianic 
movement, and the subsequent “witch-hunt” for crypto-Sabbatians.'° 

In the first case of crisis and response, the Babylonian conquest 
of Judah and Jerusalem led to the killing of the prophets, priests, 
and other elites, who were the guardians of an unsullied transmis- 
sion of text and teaching from the time of Moses. As a result, more 
false prophets than true ones survived. “Killing the scholars” becomes 
a repeated motif to explain the decline of true learning in Israel, 
“because this is the nature of the world."!9? 

According to Me irat ‘Einayim, at the time of the destruction of the 
Temple the prophet Jeremiah hid Moses’ editio princeps of the Torah, 
never to be seen again, and wrote down in a book all the true 


57 On the Jews in this period, see Weinryb, The Jews of Poland, pp. 179—205, 
and Rosman, The Lord's Jews, pp. 1—7. The hardships of the era are emphasized 
by Mann in his description of the Karaite communities of Eastern Europe in this 
period. See Texts and Studies, Il, pp. 553-766. 

355 The impact on the Karaites of the Chmielnicki massacres and the subsequent 
decades of war in Eastern Europe has not been the special subject of an article or 
monograph. In Texts and Studies, IIT, Mann provides some information on the impor- 
tant Karaite centers of Troki and Luck (especially its Karaite suburb, Derazhne, 
which was destroyed in 1648). See 565-571, 584—87, and the index, s.v. “Chmielnicki.” 

159 Very little is known about the Karaites and Sabbatianism. There is an anti- 
Sabbatian poem written by Daniel ben Moses Melamed of Damascus in 1669. See 
Poznanski, “Zweiter Nachtrag." According to one source, Shabbetai Zevi numbered 
Karaites among his followers, and that he had a favorable attitude toward them. 
See Scholem, Sabbatai Sevi, 775; and Scholem., “Sabbatian Documents,” esp. p. 233, 
which describes conversations between Nathan and R. Mahallellel Halleluyah and 
mentions the Karaites. 

160 Orah Saddigim, p. 84. The full citation reads: “Because it is the nature of the 
world that when great trouble and evil comes to a particular nation and kingdom 
then the leaders who are great and faithful and superior are lost, while the small 
and deficient remain. Thus it was also during the destruction of the Temple.” 

Compare Christian interpretations of killing the prophets, a historicizing device 
used to explain the evils committed by Israel against God's chosen messengers. See 
Matt. 23:37; Luke 13:34; Justin, Dialogue with Trypho 120, 5; Origen’s letter to Julius 
Africanus. For other examples, see Rosemary Radford Reuther, “The Adversus Judaeos 
tradition,” pp. 30-33. 

For the theme of killing of the prophets in rabbinic literature, see Sifre Zuta, 
Numbers 15:23; Exodus Rabbah 31:16; Tanhuma, Tazria, 9; Pesikta Rabbati 129a. 
On King Mannaseh killing Isaiah, see Babylonian Talmud, Yevamot 49b; Palestinian 
Talmud, Sanhedrin 10, 2 (28b); Babylonian Talmud, Sanhedrin 103b; Leviticus Rabbah 
10, 2; and also the pseudepigraphic Ascension of Isaiah. On the murder of Zechariah, 
see Palestinian Talmud, Taanit 4, 8 (69a); Pesikta Rav Kahana on Lamentations. 
On the killing of Jeremiah, see Midrash Aggadah, Numbers (ed., Buber), pp. 157-58. 
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perushim. He gave this book to his scribe, Baruch ben Neriah, who 
continued to teach the complete true tradition in Babylon. Baruch’s 
foremost pupil was Ezra, whose foremost pupil was his own nephew, 
Simon the Righteous. The true teachings were reserved for the few— 
only Ezra and Simon were taught all of the teachings, whereas other 
students received portions of the law or individual halakhot. Ezra 
and Simon are portrayed in the image of Moses and Eleazar, uncle 
and nephew, prophet and priest, together inaugurating a new 
Temple.'*' Mirroring the “pairs” of Mishnah Avot 1, Méirat ‘Einayim 
stipulates that from the time of Moses and Aaron until the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple there were always two heads of the bet 
din ha-gadol, a High Priest and either a king, prophet, or judge.’® 
For most of this time they were the bearers of a complete and uncor- 
rupted tradition. 

In Orah Saddiqim the transmission of knowledge from the First 
Temple to the Second Temple is treated differently. The few who 
followed true teachings and true prophets survived by following 
Jeremiah to Egypt. Those who adhered to lies and the teachings of 
false prophets flourished in the land of Israel, although a few escaped 
to Egypt. In the shorter work Lucki follows the Hillug, by dividing 
Israel between the “good figs,” who represent the later prophets, and 
the “bad figs,” a sect of evil-doers. who postulated a second Torah 
at the time of Aatimat ha-hazon, the end of prophecy.'™ 

Lucki uses the theme of crisis and response in both texts in the 
time of Mattathias and Antiochus. Citing Josippon, he states that 
the Sanhedrin and the sages were killed by the Greeks.'® As before, 
only a few survivors bearing portions of the true tradition remained 


1$! ME, 112a-113a. Among some early Church Fathers and especially in Islam, 
Ezra is accused of altering and forging the divine text, sullying the procession of 
revealed knowledge to humankind. See Ayoub, “‘Uzayr,” and Lazarus-Yafeh, 
Intertwined Worlds, pp. 50-74, a chapter entitled, “Ezra-‘Uzayr: The metamorphosis 
of a polemical motif.” 

16 Me'irat *Einaytm, 110b. 

163 “As with these good figs, so will I single out for good the Judean exiles...” 
(Jer. 24:5). “And like the bad figs...1 will make them a horror—an evil—to all 
the kingdoms of the earth, a disgrace and a proverb, a byword and a curse in all 
the places to which I banish them.” (Jer. 24:8-9). Lucki identified these as “destroy- 
ers of the covenant”, who took Ammonite and Moabite wives, divorced their Hebrew 
wives, and offered sacrifices in a state of impurity. See Orah Saddiqim, p. 84. Compare 
the transgressions of the evil-doers to the illegal innovations ascribed to Jeroboam, 
above. 

16t Josippon, p. 68. 
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alive by hiding in the wilderness. As a result of this second instance 
of "killing the scholars," all written materials were destroyed, mark- 
ing an end to an unsullied transmission of the complete true Mosaic 
tradition. Great confusion proliferated, and the division between the 
two sects increased.'9? In Me'irat ‘Einayim the loss required that knowl- 
edge be recovered, that human agency and rational speculation 
became necessary to deduce the correct interpretation of the divine 
text. This beginning of halakhic research explains the origins of 
hegqesh, the characteristic Karaite exegetical tool. However, human 
fallibility resulted in teachings that either deviated from the inten- 
tion of the Torah or that added to or subtracted from the specifics 
of the Law.'® In this context, Lucki presents a list of differences 
between Karaite and Rabbanite law.!6' 

The third instance of the “killing the scholars" takes place in the 
time of the Hasmoneans, based upon Halevi, Babylonian Talmud 
Kiddushin 66a, and Elijah Bashyachi. The Sanhedrin and the sages 
were killed when offense was taken by the king, but there are two 
survivors. Judah ben Tabbai 1s saved by God, and Simon ben Shetah, 
brother of the queen, becomes the founder of the Pharisees.'® Based 
on a theme from Moses Bashyachi and Mordecai ben Nissan,'? 
Simon escapes the king's anger by going to Egypt, where he builds 
a temple and an altar, and offers unsanctioned sacrifices. He “con- 
cocted strange interpretations" of the Law, and by claiming that they 
were “laws of Moses from Sinai" he established the false shalshelet 
ha-qabbalah of the rabbis.'”° In accordance with Orah Saddiqim, Simon 


16 Orah Saddigim, p. 85. 

166 Me irat ‘Einayim, 113b-115a. On heggesh in Karaism, see Ankori, Karaites in 
Byzantium, pp. 217—218, esp. notes. 

19 Me'irat Einayim, 1152-1162. These laws include: the use of a blue thread in 
the sisit, the use of a ram's horn on Rosh ha-Shanah, regulations regarding incest, 
Shabbat prohibitions, the determination of the New Moon, methods of calendation, 
fixing the date of Shavuot, methods of slaughtering, rules regarding the eating of 
milk and meat, the eating of certam fats, and issues of purity. 

16 Thid., 116b-118b, Orah Saddigim, p. 85. 

16 Bashyachi, Moses, Mateh Elohim, 6a; Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, pp. 
56-57. 

170 The language used in ME, 117a is the same used to describe Jeroboam in 
Orah Saddigim, p. 82. The reference to “laws of Moses from Sinai” uses the lan- 
guage of the rabbis (Meat ‘Emayim, 117b), and is repeated throughout the remain- 
ing narrative as a denunciation of the rabbis. According to the Karaites no one 
could know what the halakhot were at Sinai. 
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studied false teachings with descendants of the “bad figs” who sur- 
vived in Egypt after the destruction of the First Temple, thus becom- 
ing a follower of the torah of Jeroboam.'”! 

Taking a stand against Elijah Bashyachi, but following Afendopolo 
and the younger Bashyachi, Lucki maintains that the Judah-Simon 
episode is only a link in the historical progression, not a story of 
origins. He supplements this by borrowing ‘Azariah de’ Rossi’s idea 
from Mordecai ben Nissan, which distinguished two groups desig- 
nated as Sadducees (saddigim and saddugim).'” This piece of the nar- 
rative illuminates word play in the title of Lucki’s small work, Orah 
Saddiqim, “Way of the Righteous.” 

Completely ignored in Orah Saddiqim is the transmission of knowl- 
edge from Judah ben Tabbai until the time of Judah ha-Nasi. In 
Meirat ‘Einayim pairs of tradents from Mishnah Avot, chapter one, 
are incorporated into dual lines of true and false transmission in 
accordance with Yefet ben Sa‘ir and Moses Bashyachi (Judah ben 
Tabbai-Shemaiah-Shammai and Simon ben Shetah-Abtalion-Hillel).'? 
Based upon this dual transmission, Lucki then explains the dis- 
agreements between R. Eliezer the Great and R. Joshua in Babylonian 
Talmud, Baba Mesia 59b, and between R. Gamaliel I and R. Joshua 
in Mishnah, Rosh ha-Shanah 2:5-9. Following Moses Bashyachi and 
Mordecai ben Nissan, the House of Shammai is incorporated into 
the Karaite chain of tradition."* 

The fourth incident of "killing the scholars" occurs following the 
destruction of the Second Temple. Most of the upper class of sad- 
digim, consisting of the Sanhedrin, administration, and warriors were 
killed by Titus, and as a result, true teaching declined. The Pharisees 
were cowards, not caring if the Temple survived. They fled to Titus 
and found favor with him and all subsequent caesars.'” Again rab- 
binic history is critiqued by this allusion to Yohanan ben Zakkai, 
who left Jerusalem during its investment by the Romans." The nar- 


71 Me'irat *Einayim, 116b-118a; Orah Saddigim, pp. 85-86. 

72 Me'irat *Einayim, 116b-119b; Orah Saddigim, pp. 85-86. See Poznanski, Zecher 
Caddikim, pp. 39—42. 

U3 Me'irat ‘Einayim, 120a. 

vt Ibid., 121a. See Mordecai ben Nissan, Dod Mordekhai, pp. 44—66. 

3 Me'irat ‘Einayim, 121b-122a; Orah Saddigim, 86-87. 

7$ See Avot de-Rabbi Natan, version 1, 4, 22-24; ibid., version 2, 6, 19; Lamentations 
Rabbah 1:5, no. 31; and Babylonian Talmud, Gittin 56a-b. 
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rative provides foundation for the Karaite ideology of mourning for 
Zion, in contrast to Rabbanism’s diasporic orientation.” 

At this point in the narrative Lucki returns to the exilic theme. 
In the wake of destruction and loss Judah ha-Nasi saw that those in 
the exile had come to exceed in numbers the population in the land, 
and decided to create a compilation of teachings, so that the Torah 
would not be forgotten. This compilation, the Mishnah, includes 
some good and much bad tradition, collected without distinction. 
The fairly benign treatment given to Judah ha-Nasi on the part of 
Lucki allows for the accommodation to rabbinic halakhah that char- 
acterizes later Karaite law. After Judah, Ashi and Ravina, who wrote 
the Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, increased the division and 
hatred in Israel. The Pharisees turned their back on the Torah, and 
made it subordinate to the Oral Law."* 

This Karaite “archaic history" concludes with ‘Anan ben David, 
who combines the two lines of true transmission as the most emi- 
nent of the sages and seed of David. Lucki's account follows the 
received medieval versions? except that ‘Anan is now understood 
to be one of the saddiqim. Due to the continuing division in Israel 
and the attacks he suffered at the hands of his opponents, he pro- 
claimed that the saddiqim should withdraw completely from the 
Pharisees, in order to keep the Torah from being forgotten alto- 
gether.'? Although there existed only one Israel, there now were two 
Judaisms. He renamed the saddiqim and Pharisees, as Karaites and 
Rabbanites, respectively, and continued to teach in accordance with 


77 This should not be understated. The post-destruction Karaite chain of tradi- 
tion incorporates High Priests into the transmission of divine knowledge. Meat 
"Eiayim, 132a, Orah Saddigim, pp. 95-96. On the Karaites as Mourners for zion, 
see note 39, above. 

US Me'irat Einayim, 122b; Orah Saddiqim, pp. 87-88. 

U9 Me'irat "Einayim, 123a-126b; Orah Saddigim, pp. 88-89: He was chosen as av 
bet din and resh galutha, and confirmed by the king of Ishmaelites. After his acces- 
sion he *donned the garment of zealotry" and began to teach against the Mishnah 
and Talmud. The Pharisees conspired to denounce him to the king and have him 
killed, but the king had mercy on him. The Pharisees managed to have him exiled 
to Jerusalem, accompanied by family, disciples, and friends, where he built a syn- 
agogue (“a small temple"). There he wept, prayed, and made confession. 

180 Me irat Einayim, 123a-126b; Orah Saddigim, pp. 88-89. He sanctioned a pro- 
hibition against eating with Pharisees, or their food, because they do not observe 
all forms of purity, and they eat carcasses and forbidden fats. He also prohibited 
intermarriage with Pharisees, because they transgress prohibitions subject to karet, 
and have "strange offspring." 
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the “good figs” and the good prophets of the days of the kingdom.!*! 

After the final Partition of Poland in 1795 the majority of Eastern 
European Jews, Rabbanite and Karaite, were subject to Russian rule 
and the unreformed anti-Judaism of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
The social context changed to such an extent that Karaites sought 
to dissociate themselves from rabbinic Jews in order to avoid harsh 
czarist policies in regard to Jews.'® Looking for new historical expla- 
nations to define a new place in society, they turned to the so-called 
“Khazar theory."!? The new historiography offered a connection to 
ancient Israel by way of the Ten Lost Tribes, understood to have 
been the ancestors of the medieval Turkic Khazars, who converted 
to Judaism in the eighth century.’ In this way a new Eastern 
European Karaite identity maintained roots in the biblical past while 
separating ethnically and doctrinally from Rabbanite Jews, thus 
deflecting the Church’s accusations of ancient deicide. The strategy 
by and large succeeded, exempting Karaites from the onerous mil- 
itary service required of the Rabbanites, as well as other restrictions. 
The greatest expositor of the Khazar theory was the last notewor- 
thy Karaite scholar, Abraham Firkovich (1786-1864). Later, the 
Holocaust and the effects of Soviet policies led to a complete deju- 
daization of the Eastern European Karaites.'* 


18! Of course, Lucki’s history then goes on to reproduce the chain of tradition 
from Yefet ben Sa‘ir. See Me'irat ‘Einayim, 131b—-133a; Orah Saddigim, pp. 94-101, 
which includes names of later Karaites. In addition, a bio-bibliographical list sup- 
plies another sequential link to the past. See Meirat ‘Einayim, 134a-157a, also pub- 
lished in part by Mann from a different manuscript in Texts and Studies II, pp. 
1409-1443; and Orah Saddigim, pp. 101-17. 

182 See Miller, Karaite Separatism. 

15 Scholarship that supports the Khazar theory to explain Karaite and Eastern 
European Jewish origins includes: Szyszman, “Die Karäer in Ost-Mitteleuropa"; 
"Les Khazares"; and Zajaczkowski, Ze Studioww nad Zagadniemem Chazarskim; "Khazarian 
culture and its inheritors”; as well as outlandish speculation by Koestler, The Thirteenth 
Tribe, and Posselt, Geschichte des chazarisch-jüdischen Staates. The theory has been 
definitively refuted by Ankori, Aaraites in Byzantium, pp. 58-86, and Weinryb, “The 
beginnings of Eastern European Jewry”. 

18t Much has been written on the Khazars, see Dunlop, History of the Jewish 
Khazars, and Golden, Khazar Studies. 

15 The main source for Firkovich’s presentation of the Khazar theory is Avnei 
Xtkkaron. Further reading: > Harviainan, Firkovich > Kizilov, Crimea; > Shapira, 
Crimea. 

186 An effort at explaining these developments is found in Roman Freund, Karailes 
and Deudaization, but this work must be used with caution. 
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In the Middle East, Karaite remained a Jewish identity. In the 
twentieth century, the majority of Middle Eastern Karaites immi- 
grated with other Arab Jews to Israel. Contemporary Israeli Karaites 
have focused some popular attention on the Dead Sea Scrolls in an 
effort to embrace Second Temple origins for their community.’®” 
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PART H 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


SECTION ONE: THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD: 
ORIGINS, INFLUENCES AND HISTORY 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE ORIGINS OF THE KARAITES* 


Moshe Gil 


A. The House of ‘Anan in Babylonia 


The commonly accepted opinion of scholars of Karaism is that this 
sect grew out of the ‘Ananite sect, whose founder was ‘Anan ben 
David, a descendant of the family of the Exilarchs. Karaite sources 
explain their ancient origin as an outgrowth of the split described 
in the Bible that began during the reign of Jeroboam. According to 
them, Jeroboam's ancient rivals, over the course of generations, gave 
rise to the Sadducees, while ‘Anan completed and reconsolidated the 
Sadducee approach. It is patently clear that this outlook is totally 
fanciful and was mainly intended to portray Karaism, within the 
milieu in which its adherents began to function, as having an espe- 
cially long history. 

A new perception of the origins of Karaism is possible today, due 
in large part to the manuscripts of the Cairo Geniza, and also on 
the basis of a more careful reading of various other sources from 
the Middle Ages. We have available to us Karaite, Rabbanite, and 


* In the first volume of my book, In the Kingdom of Ishmael in the Geonic Period, I 
have attempted, in a systematic and thorough manner, to present the information 
which the Geniza has made available to us, devoting 510 of its 722 pages to the 
history of the Jews in Babylonia and Persia. Yet, it appeared to me that the sub- 
ject of the present article, the beginnings of Karaism and its relationship with the 
House of ‘Anan—a branch of the House of the Exilarchs—needed a revision. This 
subject should be understood within the context of the history and lineage of the 
House of the Exilarchs, as well as other topics, particularly, the history of the sects 
and of the Jewish leadership in Palestine. Because I dealt with matters related to 
Palestine in another book, the topic of Karaism became divided into two parts, 
Palestine and Babylonia, and as a result, the link between them is disjointed and 
unclear. I have, therefore, decided to discuss this subject again, taking into account 
all aspects and developments. I have defined the issues in a new way. Here and 
there I have also made changes and additions, while attempting to present a uni- 
form and clear picture of this significant historical period that includes within it the 
history of this ancient sect, which has an important place in the history of the 
Jewish people, from the beginning of the Middle Ages until today. 
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Arabic sources. In order to arrive at a comprehensive and unified 
perspective, we must examine several topics relating to the ancient 
history of the sect: (a) the House of the Exilarchs during the early 
Muslim period, and the status of ‘Anan and his descendents within 
it; (b) ‘Anan’s descendants within the framework of Rabbanite Judaism 
and their status in the yeshivot of Babylonia and Palestine; (c) the 
relationship between Karaism and the sects that preceded it; (d) the 
relationship between ‘Ananites and Karaites—were they one sect or 
two sects that merged?; (e) the influence of the Judaean Desert Scrolls 
on the Karaites; (f) the halakhot of Palestine and those of Babylonia, 
and their impact on Karaism; (g) the personalities who shaped Karaite 
viewpoints from their inception: Benjamin al-Nihawandi and Daniel 
al-Qumist. 

The sources that purport to deal with the origins of Karaism high- 
light the figure of ‘Anan ben David, who was considered the founder 
of the movement. He was first mentioned by Natrünai ben Hillai, 
the Gaon of Sura (ca. 853-861), as quoted in Seder ‘amram ga^on ben 
sheshna—a liturgical work compiled shortly after the times of Natrünai 
Gaon. His arguments are directed against the “heretics” (minim), who 
refuse to chant the accepted version of the Passover Seder (“at first 
our forefathers were idol worshipers...” etc). They— the students 
of ‘Anan, may his name rot, the father of Daniel’s father"— "make 
fun of and denigrate the words of the sages." Natrünai goes on to 
say that ‘Anan’s main sin was “that he set down a Talmud of evil 
and iniquity for himself," and that he composed a book of com- 
mandments (Sefer miswól). It was seen by “Elazar Aluf (ben Samuel) 
from Spain"; it is a “book of abominations” that “contains many 
tricks.” Another instance is a responsum Natrünai wrote, in which 
he apparently refers to the same “heretics” who, he says, do not eat 
hamin (a hot stew) which was kept warm for the Sabbath.! 


! Elazar Aluf ben Samuel came from Lucena, Spain, a large and active Jewish 
community, and a center of talmudic scholarship. Evidently, his main connection 
was with the yeshiva in Sura. Natrünai Gaon notes that when Elazar arrived in 
Sura, he brought with him funds for the yeshiva, which eased its financial situa- 
tion. It seems that he remained in Babylonia for a long time, certainly from the 
late 850s, about 857, to the 870s, since he also met with people from Pumbedita: 
Judah Gaon ben Samuel (grandfather of Sherira Gaon on his father's side) and 
Mishuya Aluf (grandfather of Sherira Gaon on his mother's side). On Elazar Aluf, 
see a detailed survey and references in Poznanski, Hakedem 2 (1907—1908), pp. 88-89. 
See also Seder rav ‘amram gá'ón, ed. Frumkin, vol. 2, pp. 206f.; the responsa of 
Natrünai Gaon, Sha'aré teshüva, 34. 
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From several versions of the Epistle of Sherira Gaon (lggeret rav 
sherira g@ ön), we learn that the problem related to ‘Anan occurs dur- 
ing the incumbency of Yehudai Gaon ben Nahman (757—761). This 
was the time of “nefag ‘Anan” (when ‘Anan seceded) in other words, 
about ten years after the Abbasid uprising, around the üme of the 
founding of the city of Baghdad.? Even though Abraham Ibn Da'ud, 
who wrote in the middle of the twelfth century, did not have any 
independent sources on the eighth century, he added that ‘Anan was 
from the House of the Exilarchs and that his secession was due to 
his being denied the position of exilarch.? Oirqisani also fixes ‘Anan’s 
period of activity as overlapping the rule of Caliph al-Mansür.* 

The history of the exilarchs in the period from the Muslim con- 
quest and thereafter begins with Bustanai, about whom I have writ- 
ten extensively elsewhere. Bustanai had two sons (from his Jewish 
wife; his progeny from his Persian wife are separate matter). During 
the geonic period, the exilarchs derived their lineage from these sons, 
Bar Adai and Hisdai. The House of ‘Anan is related to Hisdai, 
*Anan's grandfather? Several genealogical records of the exilarchs 
are preserved till today, among them lists that are similar to one 
another, as well as some in which the names differ. It must be kept 
in mind that these lists were intended to recreate the genealogy of 
the exilarch or the nds? who was the last person on the list, and that 
the record was compiled during his term of office. The versions 
of the genealogies of the Karaite nest’#m—the sections that relate to 
the period beginning with the Arab conquest of Babylonia—are: (A) 
Bustanai-Hisdai—David—‘Anan (the ‘Anan to whom the founding 
of Karaism is ascribed)-—Saul—-Josiah—Semah; (B) a list preserved 
by the eleventh-century Arab author, Birüni, which includes the 
genealogy of ‘Anan II: Bustanai—Hisdai—David-—‘Anan—Saul— 
Daniel—‘Anan; (C) a list that includes the Karaite nest’m: Bustanai— 
Hisdai—David—‘Anan—Saul—Josiah—Jehoshaphat. At this stage, 
the similarity between the three lists should be noted, at least the 
part dealing with the origins of ‘Anan and the list of his descendants, 
except for what is found after Saul ben ‘Anan: in list A: Josiah— 
Semah; in list B: Daniel—‘Anan IE in list C: Josiah—Jehoshaphat. 


? Sherira, The Epistle, p. 107. 

* Abraham Ibn Da'üd ha-Levi, Sefer ha-qabbala, pp. 37-38. 

t Oirqisánt, Anwar, pp. 2, 14. 

> On Bustanai, see Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, pp. 58-80; also idem, Judaco-Arabic Studies, 
pp. 135-174. 
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We have, therefore, found two brothers who are the sons of Saul, 
the son of ‘Anan I: Daniel and Josiah, as well as Daniel’s son, ‘Anan 
II, and Josiah’s two sons, Semah and Jehoshaphat, who are the 
cousins of ‘Anan II (see the diagram on page 97 below). Another 
look at the previously mentioned lists of nest’t%m which I have com- 
piled, shows us that some of them contain other descendants of 
Hisdai (or of Bar Adai) ben Bustanai instead of David the grandson 
of Bustanai and the father of ‘Anan I. Instead of David, we find 
Solomon (in four lists) or Isaac (in one list). 

Thus it is apparent that the separation between the branch of 
‘Anan and the other branch begins with the two grandsons of Bustanai: 
David, opposite Solomon (or Isaac). The prominent figures in the 
lists who are not from the lineage of the Karaite nest?im (‘Anan I 
and his descendants), but rather of the Rabbanites, are David ben 
Zakkai, a contemporary of Saadia Gaon who was exilarch in the 
first half of the tenth century, and David ben Zakkai’s brother, Josiah. 
This issue relates to the conflicts in the times of Saadia Gaon.’ 

We have seen that what Natrünai Gaon and Sherira Gaon know 
about ‘Anan I is that he was one of the “heretics” who denied the 
Mishna and Talmud, and that his grandson, Daniel, followed in his 
footsteps. In addition, they mention the Sefer ha-miswót written by 
‘Anan and that he lived during Yehudai Gaon’s term of office, in 
other words, shortly after the middle of the eighth century.’ Additional 
information about ‘Anan is found in the writings of the Karaite 
author, al-Qirqisani, who confirms that ‘Anan did indeed live at the 
time of Caliph al-Mansür (754—775).8 This is also corroborated by 
the Karaite author of Hilüq ha-qar@im we-ha-rabbanim (The dispute 
between the Karaites and Rabbanites), Elia ben Abraham, who wrote 
in the first half of the twelfth century. He actually obtained his infor- 
mation about ‘Anan from a Rabbanite, whose name he does not 


$ Four of the ten genealogical records available to us were found in the Geniza. 
In the period under discussion, nesi?im is a general term for the descendants of the 
House of the Exilarchs, even if the persons designated as such did not serve in that 
capacity. The genealogical records connected with the topic of the present study 
are: TS12.138 (Semah); Bīrūnī, Athár, pp. 58f. (Anan ID); Pinsker, Ligguté qadmóniyit, 
vol. 2, p. 53 (Karaite nest’im). See the genealogical records of the exilarchs which 
I compiled: Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, p. 95. 

? See Poznanski, REF, XLIV (1902), pp. 176ff. and ibid., pp. 191f£, an appen- 
dix containing the Rabbanite sources about ‘Anan: Natrünai Gaon, Saadia Gaon, 
Dunash b. Labrat, Sherira Gaon, Samuel Gaon ben Hophni, etc. 

® Qirqisani, Anwdr, pp. 2, 14. 
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mention. Without any hesitation, Elia ben Abraham brought out 
information, from the same Rabbanite source, that implies that the 
conflict between ‘Anan and the Rabbanite establishment did not 
derive from differences of attitude, rather, its basis was of a personal 
nature: ‘Anan was disregarded for the position of exilarch, which 
went instead to his younger brother, Hananiah. Although ‘Anan had 
ideas that diverged from the accepted traditions of the halakha—this 
being the cause for which he was passed over—the Rabbanite source 
attributed these ideas to Sadoq and Baitis. 

According to Elia ben Abraham, ‘Anan was recognized by his fac- 
tion as exilarch. As a result, the authorities imprisoned him and were 
about to execute him, however, a Muslim who was incarcerated with 
him—for dissenting from Islam—advised him to declare that his 
movement was a separate religion and then he would not be con- 
sidered a dissenter in the eyes of the law. After taking the Muslim’s 
advice, ‘Anan also invoked the claim that his calculation of the cal- 
endar was similar to that of the Muslims (fixing rash hodesh [the begin- 
ning of the new month] according to the observation of the appearance 
of the moon). In addition, a generous bribe was handed over, and 
‘Anan was saved from execution. An anonymous Karaite work pro- 
vided the name of ‘Anan’s Muslim advisor: Abii Hanifa al-Nu‘man 
ibn Thabit, the famous Muslim legal authority and the founder of 
a legal school (madhhab) that carried his name. Indeed, one of the 
principles of his doctrine, the importance of the subjective opinion 
(ry), and of the analogy according to common sense, is also one 
of the principles of Karaism.? 

Nemoy expressed categorical disagreement with these sources on 
*Anan I. He maintained that it was difficult to see mere coincidence 
in the fact that neither Natrünai Gaon nor Qirqisàni mention that 


? See the Hillig in Pinsker, Ligqütz qadmóniyot, vol. 2, p. 103. Pinsker, Harkavy, 
and Zucker believed that the Rabbanite quoted by the author of the Hillūq was 
Saadia Gaon. See Harkavy, Notes, in Gratz, Divre yeme yisra' dl, vol. 3, pp. 186f.; 
Pinsker, ibid.; Zucker, ‘Al tarum rasag la-tora, p. 147; see also Poznanski, JQR 10 
(1898), p. 242. On Abū Hanifa, see Harkavy, Jahrbuch für jüdische Geschichte und 
Literatur, vol. 2 (1899), pp. 109f£; Goldziher, Zàhiriten, pp. 3£5 idem, Muhammedanishe 
Studien, vol. 2, pp. 76ff. See the anonymous fragment: Firkovitch II, no. 3799, p. 
2, in Mann, Yeats, vol. 2, p. 108. It appears that the exilarch known as Hana- 
niah—the one who was preferred over ‘Anan—was Hananiah=Haninai, the father 
of Natrünai, the Natrünai who was deposed from the office of exilarch by the gaon 
of Pumbedita, Malka ben Aha (771—773); see Sherira, the Epistle, p. 104, and cf. 
Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, pp. 99, 113-114. 
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‘Anan was an exilarch or even from the House of the Exilarchs. 
Moreover, the information provided about him in Hillüg ha-qara'im 
we-ha-rabbanim was not written by Saadia Gaon, as certain scholars 
believe, but rather by someone who was a contemporary of the 
author—the previously mentioned Elia ben Abraham—i.e., a per- 
son who lived in the twelfth century. The stories about *Anan's 
imprisonment, his brother Hananiah, and other accounts, are noth- 
ing more than fantasy and have no basis in logic. Nemoy's argu- 
ments are reinforced by what follows below; except for the matter 
of ‘Anan’s belonging to the House of the Exilarchs, which is confirmed 
not only by the lists of exilarchs, but also by the subsequent dis- 
cussion with regard to his grandson, Daniel. 

In Nemoy's opinion, the only source that contains genuine evi- 
dence about ‘Anan is the Sefer ha-miswót ascribed to him. From this 
book, he asserts, we learn that ‘Anan demanded asceticism and 
extreme abstinence, while at the same time his statements did not 
include any biting criticism directed against the Rabbanites. None- 
theless, Nemoy believed that ‘Anan’s views were not entirely in keep- 
ing with the traditions of the yeshiva sages; furthermore, this may 
be the reason why the early Karaites adopted him and turned him 
into their "spiritual father.”!° 

The earliest recorded account of ‘Anan’s ideas is found in Qirgisani: 
(1) He permitted the carrying of light-weight items on the Sabbath; 
while some say that his intention was to permit this within the home 
(only). (2) He permitted prayers only in sites surrounded by walls, a 
hasér (i.e., a compound). (3) Massót should only be made from bar- 
ley, and if made with wheat, they are considered Admés. (4) Circumcision 
must be performed with scissors, and two rags made of linen should 
be used, one large and one small, along with walnut oil; if this pro- 
cedure is not followed, the infant boy is considered uncircumcised. 
(5) Adult males (referring to converts) must be circumcised on the 
eleventh day of the month, while a woman is converted on the eighth 
day of the month. (6) On 24 Shevat, one has to check the aviv (early 
grains) and determine whether it is necessary to intercalate a leap 
month, and that month should be Shevat, not Adar. (7) He inter- 


10 See Nemoy, Immanuel Löw Memorial Volume, pp. 239ff. S.W. Baron, A Social and 
Religious Hist., vol. 5, p. 388, attempted to dismiss his assertions. 
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prets “Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister” (Lev. 18:18) to 
mean a woman and her sister’s daughter. (8) His interpretation of 
“And if he that had the issue spit upon him that is clean” (Lev. 
15:8) is that this does not include women, who do not become rit- 
ually impure (tāmē) from such an act. (9) He requires fasting for sev- 
enty days from 13 Nisan to 23 Sivan, as well as every seventh day 
of the month, and the two days of the megillà (i.e. Purim). (10) He 
forbade sexual intercourse during the day, or more than once a day, 
or with a woman who had completed three months of her preg- 
nancy. (11) If Passover falls on the Sabbath, the holiday must be 
postponed to 16 Nisan; this holds true for Sukkot as well. (12) He 
abrogated the ritually impure state that is conducted by means of 
water, or from one vessel to another, and the impurity of a dead 
body or a nocturnal emission, and other matters related to ritual 
impurity. In addition, it was stated that ‘Anan believed in the trans- 
migration of souls and that he even wrote a book about this sub- 
ject. Qirgisani testifies that he met some of ‘Anan’s disciples who 
did indeed maintain this belief. 

Harkavy edited and published the remnants of ‘Anan’s book, Sefer 
ha-miswót, that were found in the Cairo Geniza, together with cita- 
tions from it, which he found in the works of early Karaite authors: 
Joshua ben Judah, Yashar ben Hesed al-Tustart, Solomon (Shelomo) 
ha-Nast (ben Hezekiah?) and others. They include: (1) laws pertain- 
ing to forbidden foods; (2) laws concerning A'ayim (hybrids) and 
sha'atnez (cloth combining wool and linen); (3) laws pertaining to the 
abstinence of apostates and evil-doers; (4) laws concerning sts% (fringes); 
(5) laws concerning the sabbatical year; (6) laws concerning devotion 
to the Torah and the observance of the commandments; (7) laws 
requiring the death penalty; (8) laws concerning physical defects and 
blemishes; (9) the law dealing with injuries to a pregnant woman; 
(10) laws concerned with judges; (11) laws concerning the reading of 
the Torah; (12) laws concerning the blessings over the Torah, grace 
after meals, and blessings connected with commandments; (13) laws 
pertaining to attendance in the (biblical) tabernacle and the syna- 
gogue; (14) laws pertaining to the study of Torah; (15) laws per- 
taining to the purification of the body; (16) laws pertaining to the 
four species for which we have to give thanks; (17) laws concerning 
the reading of the weekly Torah pericope; (18) laws concerning fum'à 
and fohora (ritual defilement and purification); (19) laws pertaining to 
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the Sabbath and festivals; (20) laws concerning circumcision; (21) 
laws pertaining to women and incest. 

Other fragments of ‘Anan’s Sefer ha-miswót were published by 
Sokolov (a section dealing with the laws of incest) and by Poznanski, 
who printed part of some commentaries on this book, which were 
written in Judeo-Arabic by—Poznanski hypothesizes—the llth cen- 
tury Karaite author Yeshu‘a b. Judah; a fragment found in Moshe 
Bashiatsi’s book; more information about the book; and another work 
‘Anan wrote, The fadhlaka (The epitome), which was apparently a 
sort of abridged version of Sefer ha-miswét that also contained his 
other doctrines. Poznanski stressed the affinity of the book to Rabbanite 
doctrines, asserting that ‘Anan did not usually stray from the Talmud. 
Although he is lenient in certain matters, such as meat and milk, 
he is, in contrast, extremely stringent in others, such as in the laws 
regarding the Sabbath, the banning of meat, and mourning for Zion. 
More fragments were edited by Schechter and J.N. Epstein. When 
comparing what Oirqisàni wrote about Sefer ha-miswot with the frag- 
ments of the book that have been published, attention should be 
paid to the fact that the laws concerning circumcision and converts 
are given particular prominence. Conversion was most certainly an 
issue of consequence at that time, which related to Christians only 
since conversion by Muslims was inconceivable in that period. ‘These 
two topics are important because they appear in both Qirqisani and 
the remnants of *Anan's book itself. I will touch on this matter later 
on. An unusual opinion expressed by ‘Anan is the requirement of 
the ma‘asér (tithe) for metals, because they are obtained from the 
ground. 

When recounting the main particulars about ‘Anan, Qirqisani 
states that he was an exilarch and that he lived during the reign of 
al-Mansür, adding that he was the first to explain the body of laws 
dealing with the commandments and that he was erudite in Rabbanite 
lore so that none of the Rabbanites could ever find fault with him 
or his doctrines. He even notes that Hayy ben Nahshon (Gaon of 
Sura in 886-896) and his father, Nahshon, translated ‘Anan’s book, 
Sefer ha-miswót, from Aramaic to Hebrew. Oirqisani implies that they 
undertook this translation in order to discover whether the book con- 
tained ideas not found in Rabbanite literature. They discovered that 
everything that ‘Anan wrote was taken from Rabbanite sources, 
except for the matter of the first-born and the distinction between 
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what was planted in the field of a Jew and what was planted in 
fields belonging to gentiles. They did not know the basis for this 
differentiation, until they found a mention of it in the piyyitim of 
Yanai (in his Aizana). Nevertheless, the present-day reader of the frag- 
ments of ‘Anan’s Sefer ha-miswot will find many items that differ from 
what is considered the halakhic norm. Harkavy has already noted 
that this is the outlook of Natrünai Gaon, which can be seen in his 
statement that ‘Anan “told all the transgressors and adulterers who 
followed him: put aside the Mishna and Talmud, and I will make 
you a Talmud of my own.” Nahshon Gaon produced his transla- 
tion one generation after Natrinai Gaon, during a period of strug- 
gle against ‘Anan’s doctrines and those of his grandson Daniel and 
the Karaites, who at that time—the end of the ninth century—had 
already initiated their connection with the House of ‘Anan, as we 
shall see below. 

Upon closer scrutiny, the assertion that ‘Anan I left the Rabbanite 
circles does not hold water, especially in view of what we know 
about his grandson, Daniel, in addition to most of the objections 
noted above, which Nemoy has already raised. Daniel is one of the 
two main personages in the affair discussed below—the struggle over 
the office of exilarchate—that rocked the Diaspora at the beginning 
of the ninth century, around the years 820-825." 

During the Muslim period, a decline in the status of the exilar- 
chate began in the diasporas. This process is described explicitly in 
the Epistle of Sherira Gaon, and again, about two hundred years 
later, in an epistle written by the Gaon Samuel ben Eli. Sherira 
Gaon states: "In the middle of the Ishmaelite rule, in the days of 
the nast David ben Judah, they were deposed by the authorities of 
the realm and the leaders of Pumbedita did not go to them; on the 


See Oirqisani, Anwar, pp. 13, 53-54, 59. See also Harakavy, Ha-sárid. Sokolov, 
Izwestia 7 (1928), pp. 246ff; Poznanski, REF 44 (1902), p. 171; Schechter, Documents, 
vol. 2; Epstein, Tarbiz 7 (1935-1936); see also Harkavy, Notes, vol. 3, pp. 504ff. On 
the matter of the tithe for metals, see also Samuel ben Hophni, Pzrüsh, p. 519. See 
also the discussion on *Anan's Sefer ha-miswót in Ben-Shammai, Religionsgespriche, pp. 
15f£; idem, Studies in Mushim~Jewish Relations, vol. 1 (1993), pp. 19f£; on laws con- 
cerning prayer, reading the Torah, festivals, fasts, etc., according to ‘Anan, see 
Mann, Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy, vol. 1 (1929), pp. 329f£; on the influence 
of Isma‘tlism on ‘Anan, see Mann, JQR 12 (1921-1922), p. 136; on the translation 
done by Hayy Gaon ben Nahshon, cf. Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, p. 331. 
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contrary, when it suited the zesi^im to have a meeting in Pumbedita 
they went there and made decisions." In another section of his Epistle, 
Sherira Gaon mentions the “pelūgtā (dispute) of Daniel and David 
nest "im^ (which means: of the House of the Exilarch). That dispute, 
or controversy, took place during the tenure of the Pumbedita Gaon, 
Abraham ben Sherira (816-828). In fact, in 987, when Sherira Gaon 
wrote his Epistle, the Muslims had been ruling for 340 years. If we 
subtract half of this number from the year 987, we will arrive at 
"the middle of the Ishmaelite rule," or the approximate time of the 
dispute, around 820-825." 

The statement of Samuel ben Eh, head of the Baghdad Yeshiva, 
written towards the end of the twelfth century, is similar to what 
Sherira Gaon wrote two hundred years previously: “And in the days 
of David ben Judah, they [the exilarchs] were ousted from the ser- 
vice of the sultan [i.e., the government] and they again joined the 
sages and the yeshivot. But they were accepted only if they took 
upon themselves the conditions of the yeshiva, because it was the 
yeshiva that gave them ordination and [gave them] a certificate [of 
appointment] as exilarch. And we still keep some of the testimony 
{that is, the lists] about them.” Samuel ben Eli evidently wrote this 
letter in June 1191.5 


* 0k * 


The (lost) chronicle by the patriarch of the Ya'qubites Dionysius of 
Tel Mahré, provides us with additional, important details about this 
dispute. Since Dionysius lived at the same time as those involved in 
the dispute, David and Daniel, this testimony is a contemporary doc- 
ument. The parts of Dionysius's chronicle that have been preserved 
are those that were included in the chronicles of Michael the Syrian 
(ca. 1179) and Bar Hebraeus (ca. 1270). In both these documents, 
Dionysius's narrative appears in almost identical versions. 


12 Sherira, the Epistle, p. 93 (according to “the French version"; see there the 
differences in the versions. In a few versions of the Epistle, David ben Zakkai is 
mentioned, but in “the French version” [according to Lewin], which is the more 
reliable and the one in most cases identical to the Geniza fragments, it is ben 
Judah), ibid., pp. 110—111. 

13 See Samuel ben Elis epistle in Assaf, Tarbiz 1 (1929-1930), part II, pp. 62-70 
and see ib, part I, pp. 126-128. 
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Michael the Syrian 


...At that time, an order was issued 
by Ma’miin that if ten people of any 
religion were to come together and 
desire to appoint a leader over them- 
selves, no man should interfere, argu- 
ing, ‘if there are too many leaders, 
we will become weaker and we will 
be overcome’; we have gone down 
to him, therefore, in order to annul 
this law. Now (this practice) had 
spread among all the religions on 
account of the Jews’ conflict over the 
exilarchate, for those in Tiberias had 
appointed a man called David, while 


Bar Hebraeus 


... At that time, there was a quar- 
rel between two Jews concerning the 
exilarch, for the people of Tiberias 
appointed a man named David and 
the people of Babylonia, a man 
named Daniel of the *Ananite sect— 
those people who profane Saturday 
and observe Wednesday. And when 
they came before Ma'mün, he or- 
dered that if ten men of any religion 
were to meet and decide to appoint 
a head over them, whether Jew or 
Christian or Zorastrian, they should 
not be interfered with. 


those in Babylonia had appointed a 
man named Daniel form the ‘Ananite 
sect that profanes Saturday and ob- 
serves Wednesday. When their affair 
came before Ma’min, he decreed that 
each side should choose as its head 
whomever it pleased. 


We may readily discern that there are no essential differences between 
the two versions, even though the order of the narrative is reversed. 
Michael the Syrian, the earlier of the two, treated the chronicle of 
Dionysius with greater respect. Evidently, he had direct access to it 
and retained the passage in which Dionysius, who was then the head 
of the Ya'qubites in the Abbasid Caliphate, relates that he had a 
meeting with the caliph regarding this matter. There is no way of 
knowing whether Bar Hebraeus quoted the passage from Dionysius’s 
chronicle directly or merely summarized Michael the Syrian’s version. 

As we have seen, the matters discussed relate to the period of 
Caliph al-Ma'mün (813-833), which is the same time frame referred 
to by Sherira Gaon in his Epistle, i.e., ca. 820—825. This was clearly 
a dispute between two pretenders to the position of exilarch, both 
of them scions of the large extended family of the nesi^zn, the name 
given to the members of the exilarchs’ families at that time. The 
accepted opinion is that the victory went to David ben Judah, because 
Sherira Gaon’s Epistle states that in Sel. 1144 (832/3 A.D.), David 
ben Judah was the one who appointed Mar Rav Isaac Bar Mar 
Hüna (Hananiah) as Gaon of Pumbedita. But, as we shall see below, 
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it is more likely that, at least up to 834, the dispute continued and 
both figures may have considered themselves exilarchs. In any event, 
there is no doubt that the Daniel involved in this dispute was the 
grandson of ‘Anan I—who is referred to as the founder of Karaism— 
as can be seen in the genealogical lists of the exilarchs that I men- 
tioned above (p. 75). 

The fact that the Daniel, who is mentioned by Natrünai Gaon as 
one of the leaders of the heretics, and the Daniel listed in the 
genealogical chart of exilarchs, and the Daniel, who both Dionysius 
and Sherira Gaon say was seeking the office of exilarch, are one 
and the same person, is capable, by itself, of undermining the view- 
point that Daniel’s grandfather, ‘Anan I, was actually the founder 
of Karaism. It cannot possibly be assumed that Natrünai Gaon’s 
onslaught (above, p. 74) was in fact directed against those whom he 
looked upon as the heads of the Karaite movement, since Karaism 
had not yet been founded in his day; it mainly reflected enmity 
towards the House of ‘Anan; furthermore, anyone who studies the 
extensive documentary material amassed on the subject of the dis- 
putes in Palestine at that time, will find that the accusations and 
invectives written during this period of contention should be con- 
sidered with a grain of salt. What we see here is only that this branch 
of the exilarchic family, the House of ‘Anan, was attacked and 
insulted in Babylonia.'* 

A certain element of defamation against the ‘Anan branch pene- 
trated the previously mentioned chronicle of Dionysius, since it states 
that the followers of ‘Anan abrogated the Sabbath and sanctified 


™ See Michael the Syrian, Chronicle, p. 517 (translation, p. 65); Gregorii Bar 
Hebraei Chronicon, p. 366. (I am grateful to Prof. Gideon Goldenberg, who sug- 
gested to me several important revisions in the reading of these Syriac texts and 
their translations.) The citation is in connection with the rebellion against the Church 
leadership, of the Baghdad bishop, Lazarus, who was ousted and shunned, but nev- 
ertheless claimed that he had the right to retain his position, in keeping with the 
above-mentioned decision of the caliph. The patriarch pays a visit to the caliph, 
who maintains that his decision was born out of the problems that arose among 
the Jews; but he stresses that he himself does not have any desire to force a leader 
on the people. However, the patriarch argues that this approach contradicts the 
agreements between the Muslims and the Christians according to which the Christians 
cannot change any of their forebears’ laws. This meeting took place in Adar (March) 
829; clearly the dispute of the Jews had occurred a few years previously. After some 
discussion, al-Ma'mün instructs the gad7 Ishaq to investigate the matter. The gadi 
Ishaq is Ishaq ben Ibrahim al-Mawsili, who was supervisor of the markets. He died 
in 235 (849/50). See Dhahabi, Yar, p. 420. On the appointment of Isaac ben 
Huna, see Sherira Gaon, the Epistle, p. 112. 
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Wednesday, whereas corroboration of this declaration cannot be 
found in any other source, even those which claim that ‘Anan I and 
his descendants were already Karaites. The Karaites themselves pro- 
vide us with no such information. According to Qirqisani, it was 
Yudghan, the leader of one of the sects that predated the Karaites, 
who abolished the Sabbath day, although, he claimed, there were 
Karaites as well who agreed with him in this matter. Qirqisānī indi- 
cates that Yudghàn flourished in the eighth century, i.e., he was a 
contemporary of ‘Anan ben David. With respect to the sanctity of 
Wednesday, Birüni claims that the Maghdryya sect (this is the proper 
form and it means "the cave sect") is the one that sanctified Wednes- 
day, the day on which the sun and moon were created. In recent 
times more than a few studies have been written on this matter, 
which connect these views with the Qumran sect. Birüni goes on to 
write about the ideas of the ‘Ananites, which he says he found in 
Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq, the author of a book entitled al-magalat (The 
tracts) that deals with various types of sects. Abū ‘Isa al-Warráq's 
writings date from the first half of the ninth century. Dionysius of 
Tel Mahré may have had in mind Abū ‘Isa’s work and he could 
have substituted maghariyya for 'anánzyya, possibly because of the close 
proximity in which they were mentioned by Abü ‘Isa al-Warraq. 

In his book about religions and sects, Shahrastani also notes that 
the *Ananites differ from the rest of the Jews with regard to the 
Sabbath as well. But he makes all sorts of other untenable assertions 
about them in his work. 

There is also a version of a responsum by Natrünai Gaon with 
regard to “minim (unbelievers) that make fun of Israel,” etc., he goes 
on to declare that “they do not preserve... the Sabbath com- 
mandments.” Daniel, however, is not mentioned in this version.? 


5 On Yudghan, see Qirqisani, Anwar, pp. 53, 876; see also ibid, p. 13: after 
Yudghàn, there was ‘Anan the exilarch; see Shahrastani, Milal, p. 127. See also 
Lewin, Ósar, for Yewimót, p. 113, no. 262, a version of a responsum ascribed to 
Natrünai Gaon, on the sects that do not keep the Sabbath commandments. See 
also, Poznanski, FQR 10 (1898), pp. 261-274, and :bid., Bodl. MS Heb. 451, two 
pages, which he ascribes to Sa‘adia Gaon. A sect is mentioned there (apparently 
one of the Karaite factions) that disputes “Lo bet dalet waw”; see ibid., p. 263. Perhaps, 
since in their mind Rash hédesh Nisan and Passover must come out on Wednesday 
(and perhaps even Rosh Hashanah). On the sanctity of Wednesday, see Birüni, 
Athar, p. 284. Büraqi, Ta'rikh, p. 53, quoting the masübih al-z@ir of Ibn Tawis, 
describes a Shiite tradition according to which it is preferable for anyone who 
wants to go (to pray) in the al-Sahla Mosque (a mosque attributed to Idris [that 
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Mann believed that it was impossible for Daniel to be, at one and 
the same time a member of the ‘Anan family, and a Karaite, and 
enjoy the support of the Babylonians, that is the people of Pumbedita. 
In other words, Daniel, the grandson of ‘Anan, and Daniel the can- 
didate for the position of exilarch were, in his opinion, two different 
people. However, Mann’s conclusion does not stand up to critical 
examination because we have sufficient evidence-—some of which we 
shall discuss below—that this branch of the House of the Exilarchs 
parted company from the Rabbanites only in the second half of the 
ninth century. In fact, as we shall see below, it was not the Babylonians 
who supported Daniel; but they did not constitute the entire Jewish 
Diaspora. 

A most convincing confirmation of what is found in the hitherto 
known sources about this dispute over the exilarchate can be found 
in a letter from the Geniza, which was almost certainly written by 
a prominent resident of Pumbedita. The name of the letter's author 
is not preserved, and neither is the time of its writing; but it may 
be presumed that it was penned around the year 850 by Hayy ben 
David, who later became the Pumbedita Gaon. The letter, which 
was addressed to people of Qayrawan, mentions one of them by 
name, Judah ben Saul. The writer boasts about the large number 
of sages occupying the first diy (row) of the yeshiva, whereas not 
even one-fourth this number could be found in Sura. And what is 
more, he added that half of those in Sura are supporters of Daniel 
of the House of ‘Anan, from the seed of Hisdai (f) ha-nàsi (as opposed 
to David ben Judah—it is implied—who was from the seed of Bar 
Adai, the other son of Bustanai, also from his Jewish wife). The dis- 
tinct implication here is that the Babylonians—the sages of Pumbedita 
and many (but not all) of those from Sura—supported David ben 


is, Enoch], thus pointing in the direction of Manichaeism) to do so on Wednesday 
nights, which is the most auspicious time. (On al-Sahla, Yàqüt, Buldan, p. 205.) On 
this matter, see also M. Gil, Jsrael Oriental Studies 12 (1992), p. 37, note 36. See also 
Poznanski, REF 50 (1905), pp. 16ff, and :ibid., the version of a fragment from the 
Geniza that was published by Harkavy in the Russian journal Voskhod in 1900, 
which mentions an anonymous person “...1 al-Matari" who claimed that the 
Sabbaths should be on Tuesday and the week should begin on Wednesday. 

lë See Mann’s conclusions, Texts, vol. 2, pp. 129ff. Markon, Festschrift N. Schaefer, 
pp. 130-136, even refuted the fact that ‘Anan had a grandson named Daniel; he 
believed that the competitor for the exilarch’s position was the Daniel mentioned 
in Natrünai Gaon’s responsum. See the responsum in Seder ‘amram gaan, vol. 1, 
p. 20. 
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Judah. Of course, this was written after David’s victory; evidently 
the gaon of Sura at that time was Sar Shalom ben Boaz (843-853). 
A few years later, as mentioned (above, p. 74), we see that Natrünai 
ben Hillai (whose term of office as exilarch apparently began in 853), 
came out very sharply against Daniel, accusing his followers of out- 
rageous heresy. 

We have proof from the Geniza that David’s victory was not a 
trifling matter, rather, it evidently involved the ousting of Daniel 
from the exilarchate. After living in Baghdad for twenty years, a 
refugee from Ramla wrote in ca. 1095 recalling his visitations to the 
graves of talmudic sages and heads of the yeshivot buried in al- 
Anbar (probably Pumbedita) “on the mountain.” He mentions as 
well the grave of Daniel, who was, he said, “the exilarch in the days 
of al-Ma'mün." Hence, it is possible that cach of the two factions 
proclaimed as exilarch one of these two; yet it is also possible that, 
as said, one of them was to be deposed.” 

Another source that demands our attention is the story by Elia 
ben Abraham, which I presented earlier (p. 77). This is the narra- 
tive about *Anan's imprisonment and how he was saved from being 
executed by following the advice given to him by a Muslim sage 
with whom he was incarcerated: declaring that he represented a new 
religion. This account is linked to what we found in Dionysius, i.e., 
that Caliph al-Ma'mün granted the right for any group of people 
that so desired, even ten persons, to appoint, without any impedi- 
ment, a leader over themselves (and thus—or so it should be under- 
stood—to leave their religion and establish a new one). It seems that 
the story of Elia ben Abraham preserves a kernel of historic truth, 
that is, the order of al-Ma'mün cited by Dionysius. Hence, his orig- 
inal reference could not have been to anyone other than the ‘Anan 
who lived in the times of al-Ma’miin, ‘Anan IL, the son of Daniel. 

The schism of ‘Anan I, which, as we have seen, was not prompted 
by a far-reaching controversy and questioning of the principles of 
Rabbanite Judaism as defined by the talmudic sages, took on addi- 
tional dimensions in Dionysius's writings (above pp. 82-83), and in 
Arab sources as well, to such an extent that they viewed the ‘Ananites 
as if they were a separate sect. Yet we saw that, even at the beginning 


7 The letter from Pumbedita, see no. 4 in Gil, Kingdom, vol. 2, p. 15, lines 7-8; 
the letter of the refugee, see ibid., no. 86, p. 224. 
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of the ninth century, ‘Anan’s grandson, Daniel, was one of the con- 
tenders for the office of exilarch, and even served, at least for some 
time, in that position. In addition, we have seen that in the middle 
of the ninth century, there were many in the Babylonian yeshivot, 
mainly in Sura, who were supporters of the House of ‘Anan. 

Mas'üdi, a contemporary of Qirqisani in the first half of the tenth 
century, believed that the ‘Ananites were a sort of Mu‘tazilis among 
the Jews, supporters of ‘adi and tawhid (justice and unity of God). 
In other words, they upheld the principle of divine justice (that is, 
God is good and just, whereas evil is derived from human beings: 
they are responsible for it and will be punished because of it in the 
future). The ‘Ananites, says Mas'üdi, also believed in the principle 
of the absolute unity of God and recognized only the Bible (“the 
Tawrah [Torah], the prophets, and al-zubir [Psalms], which totals 
twenty-four books"). Mas‘udi also maintains that a faction of the 
‘Ananites~-who are, he asserts, followers of ‘Anan, one of the exi- 
larchs in Babylonia—as well as the Karaites (as opposed to the 
Rabbanites, it is implied), fix the date of Passover according to the 
ripening of the ears of grain, which they call aviv. Some of them, 
however, believe that partial ripening is sufficient. Clearly, this report 
of Mas'üdi was written after the House of ‘Anan had joined the 
Karaites; Mas‘idi was, in effect, relating to *Ananite views that were 
essentially Karaite, which developed subsequent to the consolidation 
of Karaism.?? 

Birüni, who writes in about the year 1000, recounts that among 
the Karaites there is a faction called ‘Ananites, named after ‘Anan 
the exilarch, who lived a little over 100 years previously. Birüni also 
cites ‘Anan’s genealogy: ben Daniel, ben Saul, ben ‘Anan, ben David, 
ben Hisdai. We see, therefore, that Birünt is referring to the ‘Ananites 
as part of the Karaites, and not as linked to ‘Anan I, since, after 
all, ‘Anan I lived more than 200 years earlier. Thus, the lineage he 
discusses is that of ‘Anan II, the son of Daniel, not that of ‘Anan 
ben David. Biriini’s knowledge about the views of the ‘Ananites is 
not something essentially new, but rather what we find in Karaite 
sources, i.e., that their practices with regard to rósh hodesh are like 
those of the Muslims (observing the appearance of the new moon), 
and as to intercalation, according to the aviv. They are stringent in 


18 See Mas'üdt, Tanbih, pp. 112-113, 219. 
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their observance of the Sabbath, on which they do not permit bert 
mila (ritual circumcision).'? 

While using more ancient sources, Shahrastani, who wrote in the 
first half of the twelfth century—about 150 years after Birüni— 
reveals details about ‘Anan the exilarch, about the separate calen- 
dar, and separate dietary laws. It is obvious that in Shahrastani’s 
day the ‘Ananites were an integral part of Karaism, however, he 
still ascribes to them special practices, such as the slaughter of ani- 
mals at the nape of the neck. He also asserts that they believe Jesus 
to have been a righteous man, although not a prophet and that they 
reject the notion that the gospels were a divine revelation, since they 
were composed by four of Jesus’ students.” 

Even Maqrizi, who wrote shortly after 1400, described the ‘Ananites 
as if they were a separate sect named after the exilarch ‘Anan, who 
served in this office during the reign of al-Mansur, that is, in the 
eighth century. He also ascribes to them the practices mentioned 
above with regard to rdsh hodesh and intercalation. According to 
Maqrizi, ‘Anan spoke favorably about Jesus and considered 
Muhammad a prophet who was sent to the Arabs. He also adopted 
Mas'üdi's notion that the ‘Ananites were adherents of ‘ad! and tawhid, 
although he claimed that they objected to the personification of the 
deity (tashbih), in other words relating flesh and blood characteristics 
to God. For our purposes, we must mainly pay attention to the fact 
that these sources still viewed the ‘Ananites as a faction, or even a 
separate sect, an outlook that the later authors, despite their aware- 
ness of the views of their Karaite contemporaries, copied from those 
who preceded them. For example, disregarding Mas‘udi, Maqrizi 
ascribes the founding of the ‘Ananite sect to ‘Anan I and not to 
‘Anan II. 

It is possible to prove that the earlier Arab chroniclers, mainly 
Mas'üdi, were influenced by the writings of the Karaites themselves.”! 


? Birant, Athar, pp. 58-59, 283. 

2 Shahrastani, Milal, p. 167; copied by Abü'l-Fida?, Mukhtasar, vol. 1, pp. 86-87. 

? Maqrizi, Khitat, vol. 3, pp. 370-372, 375; on page 326 he mentions the dayyan 
(gad?) of the Karaites in his day, Ibrahim ben Faraj Allah ben ‘Abd al-Kàfit, who 
was from the House of David (Da'üdi) in other words, from the House of the 
Exilarchs, a descendant of ‘Anan (‘Anani). All this is included in his chapter on 
the mosque of Ibn al-Banna’, which is near the Zuwayla gate in al-Qahira; accord- 
ing to the Karaites, it was previously a Karaite synagogue which the Fatimid caliph 
al-Hakim (996-1021) expropriated as part of his edicts against the dhimmis. The 
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The relevant historical information is found chiefly in Qirqisani, who 
also attests to the existence of the ‘Ananites apart from the Karaites. 
But, at the time he wrote his accounts—the beginning of the tenth 
century—only a few remnants of the ‘Ananites remained, and he 
states this explicitly. It may be concluded that he was very well aware 
of the fact that the House of ‘Anan and its adherents had already 
become integrated into the Karaites, although there might have been 
a few of them who had not altogether separated from the Rabbanite 
fold. It is readily discernable in Qirqisani’s writing that some of the 
Karaites were still guarded in their approach to the nest’im of the 
House of ‘Anan. According to him, there were Karaites who called 
‘Anan “the head of the fools” (rather than “the head of those who 
have understanding," maskilim, as the Karaites used to call them- 
selves) and considered his doctrine to be almost identical to that of 
the Rabbanites. Not only did they believe that he was not a prophet 
(it seems that some of the supporters of the House of *Anan claimed 
that he was), but in their opinion he also made many mistakes; from 
the outset, they maintained, his path was not his own but that of 
the Rabbanites.? Salmón ben Yerühim expressed himself even more 
explicitly, declaring that the Karaites existed only from the time of 
Benjamin al-Nihawandi and thereafter, which is more than 100 years 
after ‘Anan I, ben David.? 


synagogue was named after Shem, the son of Noah, who, according to Karaite tra- 
dition, was buried there. Maqrizi adds that there is no truth in this popular leg- 
end. On this matter, see also Goldziher, Globus 71 (1897), pp. 235ff. Abū Bakr Ibn 
al-‘Arabi discusses the way in which the Karaites relate to Muhammad on the basis 
of what he learned in about 1095, in Jerusalem, from his interlocutor, a member 
of the Tustari family, most likely Sahl ben Fadl (Yashar ben Hesed), the Karaite 
author, who, it seems, denied that Muhammad was a prophet; see Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
Rihla, al-Abhath 21 (1968), pp. 81ff. 

2 See Qirgisani, Anwar, pp. 3, 5, 624; the opposition of some of the Karaites 
to the nesi?^m from the House of ‘Anan can still be discerned in one of the letters 
of Tobiah ben Moses, who wrote in ca. 1045, ie., more than 100 years after 
Oirqisani, to Abraham b. Sahl ha-Tustari; see Gil, Palestine, vol. 2, p. 524 (no. 294), 
line 23. 

3 Salmon ben Yerühim, Commentary on the Book of Psalms, p. 98. Special attention 
should be given to Poznanaski, Hasting's Encyclopaedia, vol. 7, p. 662, note 3, who 
demonstrated that the Arab chroniclers were dependent on Karaite sources, as is 
also proven by the fact that they always call ‘Anan ræs al-jalüt, the exilarch. 
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From what I have presented thus far: the genealogical chart of the 
exilarchs, the dispute between David and Daniel, the presence of 
Daniel’s supporters in the Babylonian yeshivot (mainly in Sura), and 
the records of the Arab chroniclers, it has already become clear that, 
up to about 850, the House of “Anan was part of Rabbanite Judaism 
and that ‘Anan’s descendants only broke away and joined the Karaites 
afterwards, during the era of Daniel's son—‘Anan II. In any event, 
it is clear that “Anan ben David should not be considered the founder 
of Karaism. Somewhat surprisingly, support for these facts, which 
relate to the history of Babylonian Jewry, was discovered in our gen- 
eration by means of Geniza sources that shed light on events in the 
other center of the Diaspora in that era—the Palestinian yeshiva. 
The affair surrounding the rejection of ‘Anan and the appoint- 
ment of his brother Hananiah (above pp. 77-78) took place during 
the time of an intense power struggle between Babylonia and Palestine 
with regard to influence over the Maghrib communities. Pirqoi ben 
Baboi, who was a contemporary of ‘Anan I (ben David), directed 
his polemics not only against those living in Palestine, but also against 
‘Anan and his faction. In his discussion of this matter, B.M. Lewin 
asserted that the polemic of Pirqoi was also directed against the 
Karaites. Today, however, now that the stages in the history of 
Karaism have been clarified, we are able to understand that the 
main arguments in this indirect dispute were directed by Pirqoi 
against the House of ‘Anan. Of course, the outward manifestations 
of the polemic were directed against the Palestinian leadership. Pirqoi 
extolled the oral law as it was passed down from generation to gen- 
eration in the yeshivot of Babylonia, while expressing strong disap- 
proval of the Palestinian leadership, whom he called “leaders of 
apostasy.” According to him, the Talmud of the Palestinian sages 
was incomplete; they even claimed that a custom suspends a halakha, 
he remonstrated, mentioning as well the epigorsin (non-believers) who 
rely on the Palestinian leaders. At the same time, we see how the 
bitter controversy that divided the House of the Exilarchs originated 
with the two sons of David ben Hisdai ben Bustanai—‘Anan and 
Hananiah. The branch of ‘Anan was accepted mainly in Sura. I 
have discussed the matter of Daniel, ‘Anan’s grandson, who contin- 
ued along the path of his grandfather, even being denounced for 
this later on by Natrünai Gaon. His faction appointed him exilarch 
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in opposition to David ben Judah. Daniel and David were distant 
cousins, both of them fifth generation descendants of Bustanai. We 
have also seen that Daniel and the family of ‘Anan II were at the 
forefront of the opposition to the majority stand in the yeshivot of 
Babylonia.” 

The picture becomes complete with the additional fact that the 
Palestinian yeshiva was headed by the sons of Saul ben ‘Anan I’s 
other son, Josiah, the brother of Daniel. In other words, Jehoshaphat 
and Semah, the two great-grandchildren of ‘Anan I ben David, who 
was throughout the generations considered the founder of Karaism, 
were the heads of the Palestinian yeshiva. Thus, there are two pos- 
sibilities: either ‘Anan I (ben David) was not a Karaite and even his 
great-grandchildren were not Karaites, or the Palestinian yeshiva 
embraced Karaism. The answer is that ‘Anan and his great grand- 
children were not Karaites. What do we know about these great- 
grandchildren, Jehoshaphat and Semah, the sons of Josiah? As 
mentioned, Josiah and Daniel were brothers, both of them being the 
sons of Saul, the son of ‘Anan I. Jehoshaphat and Semah, geonim 
of Palestine, were cousins of ‘Anan IL, ben Daniel, and it is only 
reasonable to conclude that it was ‘Anan II who joined the Karaites. 

We have available to us a fragment of a genealogical record of 
the Palestinian yeshiva and an account of its history, which was first 
published by Abramson. This fragment is in the handwriting of 
Sahlan ben Abraham, who was the head of the “Babylonians” in 
Fustat in the first half of the eleventh century. He wrote the entire 
document, of which only two passages have been identified up to 
now. It may be assumed that Sahlan's chronicle contained the names 
of the Palestinian geonim starting with Mar Zutra, a descendant of 
the exilarchs, who went to Palestine from Babylonia in 520. The 
names of the heads of the Palestinian yeshiva who followed Mar 


2% The most important source on the dispute between Babylonia and Palestine 
is the work of Pirqoi ben Baboi; see Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, pp. 49—50, 304—330, and 
notes 183, 185 and the references listed there. See tbid., my assumption regarding 
the identity of Pirqoi ben Baboi, who may have been the Gaon Ahünai (Hina) 
ha-Kohen ben Papa (761-769). A comprehensive discussion on the dispute between 
Babylonia and Palestine is found in Spiegel, Wolfson Jubilee Volume (Jerusalem, 1965), 
pp. 243ff. See also, Lewin, Tarbiz 2 (1930-1931), p. 386; on the position of Yehudai 
Gaon (who held office during the ‘Anas I affair), see ibid., p. 389. See the passage 
of Pirqoi ben Baboi’s tract in Spiegel, tbid., p. 245 and cf. Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, pp. 
152-153 and note 103. 
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Zutra are a matter shrouded in obscurity, even though some of them 
are known to us from Seder ‘olam ziita. In what is preserved of Sahlan’s 
record, we can read the following: *... R. Joseph ha-Kohen Gaon 
ben Yohai, the son of R. Aaron bar Moshe ben Melir . . .]’s sister; 
and it was in the days of this Aaron, that the sons of Semah the 
nast (nāsī = a descendant of the exilarchs) and rash yeshiva dissented; 
but he [Semah] was a Rabbanite and this Semah served as a gaon 
for thirty-one years but his sons were deposed.”” 

We also know about Semah from other sources. In the Geniza 
we find the genealogy of “Semah ha-nàsi we-rash ha-yeshiva.” Here his 
name and titles are identical to those of Sahlan ben Abraham’s 
chronicle, and we learn that Semah was the son of Josiah, the son 
of Saul the son of ‘Anan ben David, the son of Hisdai, the son of 
Bustanai; that is, he was a descendant of Bustanai, the exilarch dur- 
ing the period of the Muslim conquest, from the line of his son 
Hisdai. We also learn that, as mentioned, he was the great-grandson 
of ‘Anan I, who was considered the founder of Karaism. However, 
we also have before us Karaite records of exilarchs that mention 
another son of Josiah, Jehoshaphat, the brother of Semah. This 
brother of Semah, Jehoshaphat, was also given the title “the great 
nast Jehoshaphat, the head of yeshivat ge'ón yaíaqóv, son of the great 
nast Josiah.” Hence, we may suppose that Jehoshaphat was the first- 
born and that he preceded his brother Semah in the office of rash 
yeshiva, or g&n in Palestine. 

How are we to understand this surprising piece of information, 
i.e., that members of the House of the Exilarchs, who were consid- 
ered Karaites—the descendants of ‘Anan—held the office of head 
of the Palestinian yeshiva. Poznanski was certain that the Karaites 
named their own yeshiva yeshivat gen yafaqóv, despite their hostility 
toward the Rabbanite Babylonian yeshivot. Mann, who placed these 
events in Jerusalem, believed that the two brothers—Jehoshaphat and 
Semah, the sons of Josiah—had founded a rival yeshiva there and 
that this was the background of the dispute between the descendants 


? The fragment from Sahlàn's list, TS NS 312.82, was first printed by Abramson, 
Bamerkazim, p. 33 and it is no. 3 in Gil, Palestine, vol. 2, p. 8. See the names of 
the heads of the Palestinian yeshiva in Seder “lam zütā, in Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish 
Chronicles, vol. 1, p. 178, and see the discussion in Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, p. 533. I 
edited another fragment from the list of Sahlan ben Abraham, BL Or. 10,578 H, 
f. 34 (no. 3a), Teudah 7 (1990-91), p. 311, but it is not relevant to the present 
discussion. 
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of ‘Anan and the forebears of Meir Gaon and his son Aaron. This 
quarrel was mentioned in the letters of the Palestinian gaon written 
some time later, in the 920s, in the midst of the disagreement between 
Babylonia and Palestine over the calendar. But thanks to the frag- 
ment from the records of Sahlan ben Abraham, we now have a 
clear understanding of what was not evident to these important schol- 
ars: the persons in question were in fact the heads of the Palestinian 
yeshiva. The only reasonable solution to this puzzle is that in the 
era when the descendants of ‘Anan held the office of rash yeshiva at 
the Palestinian yeshiva, the final rift between the Rabbanites and 
the House of ‘Anan had not yet occurred. And in any event, this 
branch of the House of the Exilarchs, descendants of ‘Anan, had 
not yet been pulled into this rift and still held a solid position within 
the Diaspora. Naturally, this conclusion is especially significant in 
regard to the history of Karaism.” 

Thus, at least from the middle of the ninth century, and almost 
until its end, the descendants of ‘Anan headed the Palestinian Yeshiva. 
The end of the ninth century is also the suggested date of the 
Karaites’ ‘“aliya to Jerusalem. The city became the battleground for 
two camps: the descendants of ‘Anan, the heads of the Palestinian 
yeshiva, along with the newly arrived Karaite settlers, on the one 
hand, and the founding father of the family of Meir Gaon (proba- 
bly his grandfather), Aaron ben Moses, on the other hand. 

The serious nature of the calendar dispute that arose in Palestine 
between the descendants of the House of ‘Anan and the forebears 
of Meir Gaon and his son Aaron, who were the leaders of the fight 
against the Babylonian side in this conflict, is clearly discernable in 
the letters of a scholar of the Palestinian yeshiva, who lived at the 
time of this controversy. He writes about “R. Musi (2Muüsa, Moses), 
who was killed in the 'azará (synagogue?) at the hand of the seed of 
‘Anan”; about his forebears “R. Meir and R. Moses, who the hate- 
ful adversaries sought to kill several times”; about the “many trials 


2 For mention of Semah: TS 12.138 (Semah the nast and rash ha-yeshtva ben 
Josiah ben Saul ben ‘Anan), see Mann, Texts, vol. 2, p. 131; ibid., pp. 44-45. See 
the summary of the lists of the exilarchs in Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, p. 95, list no. 1. 
For mention of Jehoshaphat, see zbid., no. 2 ; see also ibid., vol. 2, document no. 
70. See Pinsker, Liggité gadmóniyót, vol. 2, p. 53; see also the list in Poznanski, 
Babylonische Geonim, pp. 27ff; see also no. 7 in Gil, ibid, vol. 1, p. 95; see also 
Jehoshaphat in the memorial list included in hilliig ha-qar@im we-ha-rabbénim, in 
Pinsker, ibid., vol. 2, p. 106. 
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and tribulations” experienced by the writer himself and “imprison- 
ment, tortures and beatings, to within an inch of my last breath at 
the hand of the enemies, the sons of ‘Anan.” The fact that both 
sides turned for help to the authorities (“the prison,” etc.) is char- 
acteristic of the conflicts among Jews in this period. There is no 
doubt that the “descendants of ‘Anan,” “the enemies,” are the nest’in 
from the House of ‘Anan, who began to join the Karaites at that 
time (see below). 

On the basis of Sahlan’s record (Gil, Kingdom, vol. 2, no. 3), it is 
possible to reconstruct the succession of the leadership of the Palestinian 
yeshiva and the approximate time when the geonim from each of 
the two camps served in this office: 


1. Jehoshaphat ben Josiah, before 862; 
2. Semah ben Josiah (31 years) 862-893; 
3. Aaron ben Moses (17 years) 893-910. 


Hence, it is possible to establish that the conflict between the descen- 
dants of Meir and the heirs of the House of ‘Anan took place in 
the second half of the ninth century. Sahlan’s chronicle also pro- 
vides evidence about the end of the dispute waged between the two 
families: the sons of Semah broke away and were rejected. Thus, 
the rift only begins with the sons of Semah; therefore, it would be 
incorrect to view Jehoshaphat and Semah, the sons of Josiah, as 
Karaites. In regard to Semah, this was stated explicitly in Sahlan’s 
record (above): “He was a Rabbanite.” In other words, he was one 
of the scholars in the yeshiva, unlike his sons. Sahlan’s chronicle 
does not state that Aaron ben Moses, who opposed the sons of 
Semah (and the Karaites) was helped by important figures from 
Baghdad with regard to this conflict, which took place in Jerusalem. 
This help was only described in the letter of the Palestinian yeshiva 
scholar, written during the time of the calendar dispute (“and we 
came to you [to Baghdad] for help,” etc.), i.e., two generations later. 

It is also worthwhile to note that belonging to the lineage of 
Bustanai was a well-known fact with respect to the Rabbanite exi- 
larchs; thus, there is no reason to doubt that Semah was a descen- 
dant of Bustanai This lineage was the subject of the vilification 
directed against the House of the Exilarchs in the eleventh century, 
which can be found in both the responsa of the geonim and a tract 
about Bustanai written in Arabic and ascribed to Nathan ben Abraham, 
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and also copied by Sahlan ben Abraham. Sahlan evidently wrote his 
genealogical list of geonim and reproduced the story of Bustanai not 
just because of a love of history for its own sake, but also due to a 
specific motive, which cannot be clearly defined. Going far afield, 
this narrative claimed that the origins of all the exilarchs of Baghdad 
and their descendants were from the seed of Bustanai and his Persian 
wife (according to that tract, she was the exilarch’s only wife and 
never converted). ‘This means that Semah was also part of this stig- 
matized family, alleged to be descendants of a Persian woman. In 
the eleventh century, another scion of the exilarchic family, Daniel 
ben Azariah, who was also called nasi and gaon, because he became 
the head of the Palestinian yeshiva, was praised in a fryyüt and called 
“sheviv (spark of) Bustanai,” signifying that his lineage also stemmed 
from Bustanai. 

In the opinion of Mann, the descendants of ‘Anan were able to 
gain control over the Palestinian yeshiva because Palestine was at 
that üme (from 868, according to Mann, but in reality from 878) 
under the rule of the Tulunids. Mann contended that they created 
favorable conditions for Karaism, while the fact that members of the 
exilarch family descended from ‘Anan (whom he calls the Karaite 
nest’im—a premature use of the term Karaite) became firmly estab- 
lished was a desirable step for the new regime in Egypt. In contrast, 
when Abbasid rule was reinstated in Palestine, the family of Aaron 
ben Meir (more precisely, the family of Meir Gaon) was given sup- 
port by the Baghdad leadership. One of the wealthy residents of 
Baghdad (Aaron ben ‘Amram) was even referred to in their epistle 
as "the savior of the generation.” Nonetheless, according to the 
chronology which I presented above, it is during the Tulunid period 
that the deposing of the sons of Semah actually took place. 

With regard to Josiah—the brother of Daniel (both of them being 
the sons of Saul ben ‘Anan I) and the father of the heads of the 
Palestinian yeshiva, Jehoshaphat and Semah—we do not know the 
nature of his status, whether he was also gaon in Palestine. It may 
be assumed that the two conflicts discussed here evolved concur- 
rently: in Babylonia—the dispute of the exilarchs that developed 
around Daniel ben Saul ben ‘Anan I, which lead Daniel’s son, ‘Anan 
II, to join the Karaites, an event that evidently took place in the 
second half of the ninth century; and, in Palestine—the conflict sur- 
rounding the gaonate, in which Josiah (perhaps) and afterwards his 
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sons Jehoshaphat and Semah, struggled against the family of Meir 
Gaon. There is no doubt that, both in Babylonia and in Palestine, 
the conflict with the family of “Anan was not conducted for personal 
reasons only, but mainly due to differences of belief and outlook 
about which various assumptions may be made. These matters reached 
a final turning point when the family of the nest’am of the House of 
‘Anan, a branch of the House of the Exilarchs, joined the Karaites. 
At this juncture, it is important to stress that Benjamin al-Nihawandi, 
chief among Karaism's founding fathers, was in his youth a student 
of Jehoshaphat’s and Semah’s father, Josiah ben Saul ben ‘Anan, as 
we shall see below. 


Figure 1. The Genealogical Chart of the House of ‘Anan 


Bustanai 
Hisdai 
David 
Hananiah ‘Anan (1) 
(appointed exilarch) (disqualified from the exilarchate) 
Saul 
Daniel Josiah 

*Anan (2) Semah Jehoshaphat” 


? See the matter of the letters from Palestine during the calendar conflict in 
Bornstein, N. Sokolow Jubilee Volume, pp. 106ff.; Guillaume, JQR, n.s., 5 (1914-1915), 
pp. 554ff. C£. Mann, Tarbiz, 5 (1933-1934), pp. 150—156; Gil, A History of Palestine, 
pp. 567f£, 654—660. On the calendar dispute, see ibid., pp. 562ff.; idem, Kingdom, 
pp. 217ff. 
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In light of the foregoing discussion, we may go back and consider 
two matters that relate to the conflict between the two factions (that 
of David and that of Daniel) in the first half of the ninth century. 
The nucleus of the information found in the Syriac document (see 
above p. 83) is that Daniel was an ‘Ananite; and, as we have seen, 
he was the grandson of ‘Anan I ben David. Now that we have 
learned that members of the House of ‘Anan were in control of the 
Palestinian yeshiva, we must reexamine what Dionysius said: the peo- 
ple of Tiberias (dtb’ry in Michael the Syriac; tybry' in Bar Hebraeus) 
appointed David as exilarch, while the Babylonians appointed Danr'il 
(Daniel), who belonged to the ‘Ananite sect (rsys in Michael; Arsys 
in Bar Hebraeus, and dy in both). Gratz maintained that this ver- 
sion (the one he knew, i.e., that of Bar Hebraeus) was erroneous 
and asserted that instead of reading tybry’ (the people of Tiberias), 
this should be read ^nóry, that is the people of al-Anbar, which is 
Fayruz Shabür, as Neharde‘a and Pumbedita were referred to in the 
geonic sources. In other words, according to Grátz, the Syriac source 
tells us that the sages of Pumbedita supported David, the Rabbanite, 
while the *Babylonians" supported Daniel (who tended toward 
Karaism, in Grátz's opinion). However, this poses a problem: who 
are the Babylonians who gave their support to a Karaite exilarch? 
In seeking to solve this problem, Grátz was forced to make several 
assumptions: perhaps these were the Jews of Baghdad, or maybe 
those of Sura or other cities under its influence. Abramson contin- 
ued to believe, along with Grátz, that the Syriac document was refer- 
rng to the people of Pumbedita, adding that it was unreasonable 
for the Palestinians (in Tiberias) to support a ndst who was a Karaite 
(as Abramson claimed). But the Syriac version actually makes the 
opposite assertion: the people of Palestine (Tiberias) backed David 
ben Judah. Abramson's main contention is that there was a conflict 
between the two Babylonian yeshivot. As to Grátz, I am certain that 
if he were familiar with the Geniza sources on Palestine, or even 
the parallel and more extensive version found in Michael the Syrian, 
he would not have written what he did. Grossman still believes that 
it is not possible to determine which outlook is correct: Gratz, who 
corrects the original: ’nbry’; or the original as it stands, thn” or fbry. 

In light of the epistle—which I suggested is written by Hayy Gaon 
ben David—that proves that the majority of the Babylonian yeshiva 
scholars supported David ben Judah (see above, p. 86), and mainly 
in view of the fact that when the faction of ‘Anan’s family appointed 
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Daniel as exilarch, his nephews, the sons of his brother Josiah—and 
maybe even Josiah himself before them—were in control of the 
Palestinian yeshiva, it is reasonable to conclude that Daniel’s back- 
ing came mainly from the Palestinians, whereas the Babylonians sup- 
ported David ben Judah. Indeed, David’s descendants continued to 
fill the position of exilarch for several generations thereafter. It is 
difficult to presume that a person whom the people of Babylonia 
opposed was the victorious candidate and that he remained in this 
high office. Hence, what happend in reality was the opposite of what 
Dionysius mistakenly put down. It is the Palestinians who supported 
Daniel and it is the Babylonians who supported David.” 

We must also examine the question of an exilarch’s letter, which 
Mann identified and printed. It is written in Aramaic and deals with 
the arrangement of the calendar prior to the year Sel. 1147 (835/6 
A.D.). In his letter, the exilarch declares that he and the heads of 
the yeshwot rely on the sages of Palestine in the matter of fixing the 
leap years. In all probability, this letter was written a year before 
the designated year, i.e. in Sel. 1146 (834/5 A.D.). Mann made the 
assumption that the author of the letter was David ben Judah, “the 
victor,” who was, he believed, the ally of the Palestinian sages. 
However, it would be more likely for the letter to have been writ- 
ten by Daniel (ben Saul ben ‘Anan), during the time when the Palesti- 
nian yeshiva was in the hands of the family of ‘Anan. (The first was 
perhaps Josiah, although, as mentioned, we only know with certainty 
about his sons, Jehoshaphat and Semah serving as geonim in Palestine). 
At that time Daniel was in the throes of the conflict with David ben 
Judah, as described above, even though he was the exilarch recog- 
nized and appointed by the members of his faction. Hence, it was 
probably he who wrote the letter. Furthermore, we note that the 


8 See Gratz, Geschichte, vol. 5, pp. 445f. For more details about al-Anbar, see 
Gil, Kingdom, vol. 1, pp. 499ff; see also, Abramson, Bamerkazim, p. 13, note 4. On 
the status of Tiberias, which was at that time the seat of the Sanhedrin (the 
Palestinian yeshiva), see Gil, Palestine, vol. 1, p. 145; see also the opinion of Grossman, 
The Babylonian Exilarchate, p. 64. Lazarus, MGW} 78 (1934), pp. 281-282, already 
noted that Grátz's “correction” was no longer appropriate, in view of the Geniza 
findings. Rosenthal, Shendton 11-12 (1984-1986), p. 590, concluded that David and 
Daniel were both exilarchs, on the basis of Sherira Gaon’s wording in his epistle: 
“In the dispute of Daniel and David ben Judah, the zesi^m." However, it must be 
kept in mind that in those generations, not only the exilarchs were called nesi^m, 
but also their entire extended family. In itself, Rosenthal's conclusion is correct, but 
according to other considerations, which have been presented here. 
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exilarch who composed the epistle persists in upholding the princi- 
ples of the Jewish calendar (that Passover cannot fall on a Monday, 
Wednesday, or Friday), in contradiction to what is stated in the 
Syriac source (Dionysius), i.e., that Daniel and the ‘Ananites sanctified 
Wednesday instead of Saturday, which is completely illogical, as I 
have already explained.” 

It seems as if the two brothers, Josiah and Daniel, divided the 
Diaspora between them: Josiah and his sons, Jehoshaphat and Semah, 
went to Palestine, while Daniel and his son, ‘Anan II, were active 
in Babylonia and Persia. So long as members of the ‘Anan dynasty 
controlled the Palestinian yeshiva and also served as exilarchs connected 
to the Babylonian center, the ancient traditional authority of Palestine 
was preserved with regard to calendar related issues. After this fam- 
ily was forced out of the gaonate in Palestine, the divisions between 
Babylonia and Palestine became increasingly intense, up to the erup- 
tion of the conflict surrounding calendrical matters in the period of 
the family of Meir, the gaon of Palestine, and Saadia Gaon.? 


C. Karaism-—An Outgrowth of Sects that Preceded It 


It is clear that the Karaites were not the first Jewish sect to espouse 
a different approach than the one supported by the majority of the 
Jews. In his book, al-Anwār wa'l-maraqib, Qirqisani’s main purpose 
was to present the history of the Karaites and their doctrines, while 
at the same time attempting to prove their legitimacy. Prefacing his 


? On the letter of the exilarch, see Mann, Jews, vol. 1, pp. 52ff; see also Gil, 
History, pp. 566ff. and note 61. This is letter no. 3 in idem, Kingdom, vol. 2, pp. 
11-12; see also ibd, the note to lines 4—6. See also Poznanski, Yerushalayim (Luncz) 
19 (1913-14), p. 98. 

3% Baron, Saadia Anniversary Volume, p. 39, sees the conflict between the “‘Ananites” 
and the Meir family in Jerusalem as a struggle between Karaites and Rabbanites 
in which the Karaites took advantage of their greater influence within the Muslim 
administration against the son of Meir; only the intervention of Baghdad figures 
saved him. Abramson, Bamerkazim, pp. 27-29 presents the issue in a different man- 
ner, mainly differentiating between the status of Jehoshaphat and that of Semah. 
However, he designates them both as Karaites and concludes that “their ns? and 
rüsh yeshiva (that is, an alleged Karaite yeshiva, M.G.) stood at the head of the 
Jewish community, apparently vis-à-vis the (Muslim, M.G.) authorities, for 31 years 
(he is referring to Semah) and Rabbanite Jewry could do nothing more than accept 
the validity of their regime." 
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discussion of these matters, he provides a description of the sects 
that preceded Karaism. 

There is no doubt that there was a strong Muslim influence on 
the development of early Karaism (which is attributed to ‘Anan). M. 
Zucker pointed out several common aspects: the prayer services that 
consist entirely of blessings, and readings from the Torah and Psalms, 
without any prayers of supplication or personal petitions, either for 
oneself or for others; the abrogation of the ritual impurity of the 
dead in the Diaspora (although later Karaite scholars opposed this); 
the Muslim belief that a Muslim cannot make another ritually impure 
during his lifetime or in death; the prohibition against drinking wine 
and other spirits in the Diaspora; comparable incest laws, inheri- 
tance laws, etc. 

These signs of Muslim influence lead us to seek an answer to a 
more fundamental issue: did Karaism develop from previously exist- 
ing secessionist sects whose ancient ideological foundations entered 
both Karaism and Islam simultaneously?; or was this a new break- 
away group, that, although influenced by the Muslim environment, 
sprang from within the Jewish society in which it functioned? I. 
Friedlander represented the second approach. He asserted that the 
standard bearers of the earlier breakaway sects were average, unen- 
lightened people, who were easily lured by false prophets and affected 
by the non-Jewish environment. In contrast, Karaism grew out of 
scholarly circles within Judaism, although it was influenced by the 
spirit of the times in the surrounding Muslim society, particularly by 
its tendency toward skepticism and its extensive divisiveness. In addi- 
tion, some—Poznanski in particular—claimed, on the basis of Qirqi- 
sani’s descriptions, that ‘Anan was a sort of link in a chain who had 
been preceded by the members of more ancient separatist sects: the 
Isfahan messianic movement, Abū ‘Isa (in the days of ‘Abd al-Malik, 
685-705), and his student, Yudghan. These groups recognized Jesus 
and Muhammad as prophets who had been sent to the gentiles; 
according to Arab sources, ‘Anan followed their lead in this matter.?! 


3! On common foundations of Islam and Karaism, see Zucker, Targum Rasag, pp. 
144ff.; idem, Sura (1956-1957), pp. 324—331; and ibid., a discussion on the Karaites' 
use of the wil and qiyás methods of Islam; Poznanski, REZ, 44 (1902), p. 178; 
Friedlander, JQR, n.s., 1 (1910-1911), p. 214. A survey of the sects may be found 
in my book, Kingdom, vol. l, pp. 238—256, and see the references there. See also 
ibid., pp. 253ff., for my suggestion regarding the origins of the Judaean Desert scrolls. 
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However, in light of the above discussion on the annals of the 
‘Anan dynasty and the status of its members, it would not be mis- 
leading to draw a distinction between two groups that would ulti- 
mately merge: the House of ‘Anan and his faction, and the early 
Karaites. At this point, let me stress that the House of ‘Anan was 
indeed an integral part of Judaism and certainly held attitudes that 
were common among Jews in general, although with certain, essen- 
tially insignificant, deviations, which we have already seen in the Sefer 
ha-miswüt of ‘Anan I. Yet, before the nesi^m of the House of the 
Exilarchs (that is, the House of ‘Anan) merged with it, early Karaism 
had entirely different roots. 

As mentioned, it grew out of previously existing sects, such as that 
of Abt ‘Isa of Isfahan, which apparently operated in the first half 
of the eighth century. Abu ‘Isa declared that Jesus and Muhammad 
should be recognized as holy men, prophets. He formulated his own 
strict applications of laws concerning foods, prayers, etc. Popular tra- 
dition attributed to him military exploits and even characteristics of 
a messiah. After Abü ‘Isa, his student, Yüdghàn, carried on his men- 
tor's tradition. The sects continued to flourish into the ninth cen- 
tury and included: followers of Isma^ll al-‘Ukbari, and disciples of 
Abu ‘Imran Musa al-Za‘farani al-Tiflist. Reforms relating to the 
Bible and how it is to be read, matters associated with résh hédesh, 
and calendrical issues in general are attributed to them. Yet, the 
sources dealing with these sects are obscure and often unacceptable 
by reason of common sense. It seems to me that the more accurate 
outlook regarding the sects was expressed by Gratz, when, in con- 
trast with some later scholars, he assumed that these sects developed 
long before Islam. He advanced the possibility that they originated 
from the Jews of Hijaz, who were expelled from that land by 
Muhammad and ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab. According to Arab sources, 
the Jews of Hijaz were mainly expelled to the area of Jericho.” 


See Gratz, Geschichte, vol. 5, pp. 168f. and MJ. Kister and M. Kister, Tarbiz 48 
(1978-1979), pp. 231f£. See Birüni, Athar, pp. 206, 318. 

? On the early discovery of the scrolls in the Judaean Desert caves, see Braun, 
Oriens Christianus 1 (1901), pp. 299—313; see also Eissfeldt, Theologische Literaturzeitung 
74 (1949), pp. 597ff., who presents, aside from the letter of Timotheus, a passage 
from Eusebius! Historia Ecclesiastica, 4.16, that relates to 217 A.D. and discusses the 
translation of Psalms that Origen added to his hexaplah, after it was found m a 
jar in Jericho; see also De Vaux, Revue biblique 58 (1950), pp. 417ff. I am not going 
to relate here to “the caves sect” mentioned by Qirqisani and some Arab authors, 
a subject that requires serious attention in itself. On the parallels between the 
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The close contact with Palestine and the establishment of a Karaite 
group there had a very fundamental affect on the ideological-religious 
shaping of Karaism. In Jerusalem, the early Karaites who had come 
to Palestine learned about scrolls that had been brought there from 
the Judaean Desert. An epistle written in about 815 by the Nestorian 
catholicus of Baghdad, Timotheus, to Sergius, the priest in charge 
of the Elam region, mentions the existence of these scrolls in Jerusalem 
at that time. Timotheus recounts the discovery, “ten years ago,” of 
books in a cave near Jericho. A Bedouin hunting dog chasing an 
animal followed it into a cave and did not come out. The dog's 
owner entered the cave to retrieve his dog and found a small room 
excavated in the rock that contained many books. The hunter told 
this story to the Jews of Jerusalem. A large contingent of them went 
to the cave and found books of the Bible and other books in Hebrew 
script. The Jew who told Timotheus about this was a learned and 
well-read person, and Timotheus would often ask him about pas- 
sages in the New Testament, which were ascribed to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, although they could not be found there not in the 
Christian version or in the one used by the Jews. The Jew used to 
tell Timotheus that such passages could be found in the scrolls that 
had been found in the cave. 

This story could lead us to conclude that the Jews of Jerusalem 
were familiar with these scrolls that were, apparently, literature 
authored by the Judaean Desert sect, with which we are well acquainted 
today. It may be assumed that the early Karaites were introduced 
to these scrolls after their arrival in Jerusalem; there they adopted 
them, and copied and distributed them as well. It seems that they 
embraced the book known as the Damascus Covenant in particular, 
and, evidently, it was by means of the Karaites that the book found 
its way into the Cairo Geniza. This may also provide the basis for 
explaining why ideas and concepts from the Judaean Desert litera- 
ture can be found in the writings of Daniel al-Qumisi and other 


Judaean Desert scrolls and early Karaite literature, see Wieder's book, The Judaean 
Scrolls and Karaism. See also the article by Erder, Cathedra 42 (1987), pp. 54-68, that 
deals with the early influences on the sects and on Karaism, and the possibility that 
ideas similar to those of the Judaean Desert sect were disseminated into the Babylonian 
environment. Cf. also Paul, Écrits, pp. 94ff. I have discussed elsewhere, in oshuah 
Efron Jubilee Volume, pp. 155—200, the explicitly gnostic nature of The Book of Enoch, 
a pseudepigraphic book, fragments of which were also found among the Judaean 
Desert scrolls. 
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early Karaite writers. I am referring to such generally biblical expres- 
sions and terms as: Tora setiira it-gelityé (the hidden Torah and the 
open one), terms that may also have come from the Isma‘ilis (see 
pp. 111-12 below); dérésh ha-torà (interpreter of the Torah); shiv el 
tórat moshé (return to the Torah of Moses); maskīl (the enlightener); 
more sedeq (teacher of the truth): derekh emet (the way of truth), 'ani?ye 
ha-s0^n (the poor of the flock); skenë ha-meshthim (the two messiahs); 
temimé derekh (the righteous in their way). Similar expressions, as well 
as a variety of other terms used when referring to opponents were 
discussed by Naphtali Wieder: sare ha-derekh (deflectors from the way); 
Déóreshe halakhót (teachers of cunmings); massigé geviil (who remove the 
boundary); mate yisra'£l (who make Israel err). 

A distant echo from the encounter between the Karaites and the 
Judaean Desert scrolls and the way it influenced Karaite thought 
can be found in the writings of the Rabbanite Moses ben Hisdai 
Taqu, which date from around the middle of the thirteenth century: 
“And we have already heard from our sages that ‘Anan the heretic 
and his cohorts would write tracts of heresy and falsehoods, and 
then bury them in the ground; afterwards they would remove them 
and say that this is what we have discovered in the ancient books."*? 

A reference to an ancient Karaite tradition that looks upon the 
leaders of the sects as an integral part of Karaism can be found in 
Joseph ben Moses Bagi's legeret. qiryà ne’emand (written in the middle 
of the sixteenth century), which Mann edited from the manuscript. 
According to Joseph ben Moses Bagi, the Karaites also mention 
“Abu Nissa and Obadiah ha-Maskil.” Mann correctly understood 
that Obadiah was none other than Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahani. Qirqisani 
mentions “people among the Karaites” who still uphold the beliefs 
of Yüdghan regarding the Sabbath and festivals. As to Abū ‘Imran 
Musa al-Tiflist and Malik al-Ramli, they did not leave behind books 
of commandments (sifrā miswot), and it may be inferred that their 
followers had nothing of substance on which they could sustain their 
beliefs, particularly since, according to Qirqisani, they only disagreed 
with the Karaites (al-amá'a) on a few matters (their opposition to 
celebrating Sh@i‘ot on Sunday, and their prohibiting of the sciatic 
nerve, the daughter of the brother, etc.). 


33 See Kirchheim, Ketav tamim le-r. mashé takü, Osar nehmád, vol. 3, 1860, p. 62. 
Cf. Ginzberg, MGW} 57 (1913), p. 404, who sees in this an accusation that the 
Karaites forged scrolls for propaganda purposes; cf. also S. Lieberman, PAAZR 20 
(1951), p. 402; Spiegel, Wolfson Fubilee Volume, p. 256. 
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When Qirgisani recalls the opinions of Isma'il al-‘Ukbari and 
Misa al-Za‘farani with respect to the observation of the appearance 
of the new moon, he adds that Daniel al-Qümisi, one of the major 
Karaite figures, also agreed with their approach, until he changed 
his mind in favor of the method of direct observation. This method 
was also favored by the people of the Karaite community of Basra, 
the first to join the Karaite movement (presumably, in the ninth 
century). Evidently, it may be inferred that Oirqisani himself accepted 
the opinions of Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari regarding the issue of Sabbath 
observance for those who have gentile business partners. While nam- 
ing all the Karites who dealt with this matter, Qirqisani offers us 
clear evidence of his being well aware of the fact that the Karaite 
movement emerged as a fusion between the earlier sects and a branch 
of the exilarchic house. He names ‘Anan (obviously “the second”), 
Benjamin al-Nihawandi, Isma^l al-“Ukbari, Abū ‘Imran Musa al- 
Za'farànr al-Tiflisi, Malik al-Ramli, and all the (other) muhdithiin, 
“who do not rely on the views of one specific person,” meaning: all 
those who represent the new trend. These are the muhdithin, the 
“innovators,” who do not belong anymore to a separate faction, nor 
do they follow any one of the old leaders. They all agree that, as 
in the case of Shavii‘ot, Sunday is the day on which Waving Day 
(the day on which the ‘omer is waved) should be celebrated. Ismail 
al-"Ukbari prohibited beef in the Diaspora (fr’lyaliya); (he did not 
mean outside of Palestine, but rather the time beginning with the 
destruction of the Second Temple.) These beliefs were also upheld 
by ‘Anan, Benjamin, and Daniel al-Qumisi. 

The foregoing examples clearly point out that, indeed, most if not 
all the adherents of the sects were incorporated into the Karaites. 
At the beginning of the tenth century, at the time of the writing of 
Oirqisani's Anwār, differences among the Karaites themselves were 
still evident, and it is not surprising that Qirqisani, the Karaite, 
attacks and even ridicules the members of the sects and the factions 
within Karaism.** 


4 [ageret girya neemānā, Mann, Texts, vol. 2, p. 303, note 6. Oirqisant, Anwar, pp. 
12, 15, 59, 283 (see ibid., on the followers of Yudghan). On the opinions of Yüdghàn, 
see ibid., p. 53; Abū ‘Imran and Malik, ibid., p. 57; see also Qirqisani, ibid., pp. 
544, 790, 1,241; muhdithün: ibid., p. 852; the meaning of this term is revealed else- 
where in the book al-anwar, see p. 937. I am grateful to Prof. S. Somekh and Dr. 
Y. Erder for their remarks on this matter. The opinion that the real roots of Karaism 
are in the sects was already voiced by Nemoy, JQR, n.s., 40 (1949-1950), p. 310. 
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Some of the principles of the sects, as well as certain particulars 
of their histories, point to a connection with Christians. Aba ‘Isa 
came from Nisibis, which was a spiritual and scholarly center for 
Christians with a status analogous to that of Sura and Pumbedita 
for the Jews. The sources describe Severus (or Serenus), one of the 
leaders of the sects, as a Christian. The principle of recognizing Jesus 
as a prophet must be examined even more closely than the accep- 
tance of Muhammad as a prophet, an approach which may be 
explained by the nature of the ruling regime. Sects that functioned 
under Muslim rule and in the same milieu as diverse Muslim coun- 
terparts, could be expected to recognize Muhammad. On the other 
hand, the recognition of Jesus as a prophet lends support to the 
hypothesis that a nucleus of Christians existed among these sects. 
They may have joined the sects, or they may even have been among 
the founders of all or some of them, seeking, at the same time, to 
gain adherents to their beliefs among the Christians. It should be 
kept in mind that Jesus also held an important place in Manichaean 
theology, which had many disciples and advocates in the lands of 
the East. The prohibition against divorce, as well as the requirement 
that Shavi‘ot should always be celebrated on Sunday, also point in 
the direction of Christianity. (This was also the opinion of the 
Boethusians; see Mishna, Menahot, Chapter 10. I have already pre- 
sented (above, p. 73) my opinion that there is no basis for associat- 
ing the Karaites with Sadoq or Baitus.) The statements of Tobiah 
ben Moses provide further support. He had information that is not 
included in the other sources available to us today. He rebukes 
Mishawaih al-‘Ukbari, one of the leaders of the sects, who, he said, 
“had intercourse with the gentiles” and “stammered about Matthew, 
John, and Saul (Paul) and Luke trying to defend them... himself 
also a false prophet, he worshiped three divinities in his old age." 

This is also confirmed by another source, the Synod of the Ya‘qubite 
Church leadership, which took place in October 818. The decisions 
of this Synod, which was lead by the previously mentioned patri- 
arch, Dionysius of Tel Mahre, were preserved: "The rulings of the 
holy Dionysius of Tel Mahre the Patriarch of Antioch in Syria and 
the Synod convened with him." Aside from difficult external issues, 
which were discussed at the synod, along with problems surround- 
ing the appointment of bishops, the struggle against internal con- 
spiracies in the Church, and against the challenging patriarch, Aviram, 
they also deliberated about taking steps against the penetration of 
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Jewish influences. The synod document states that Christians, even 
those who were properly baptized, were joining synagogues and even 
circumcising their sons.? 

The two outstanding figures—Benjamin al-Nihawandi and Daniel 
al-Qümisr—who developed the Karaite doctrines and built the bridge 
between the sects, on the one hand, and the ‘Ananites and their 
descendants, on the other, came from Persian lands. It was Benjamin 
ben Moses al-Nihawandi who succeeded in bringing together the 
remnants of the sects, in about the middle of the ninth century, and 
creating a link between them and the House of ‘Anan and their fol- 
lowers, the ‘Ananites. In his youth, Benjamin was the student of 
Josiah ben Saul ben ‘Anan, the brother of Daniel and the uncle of 
‘Anan IL As we learned earlier, Josiah’s sons, Jehoshaphat and Semah, 
succeeded one another as geonim in Palestine. And, even though we 
have no proof to this effect, their father, Josiah, may also have served 
in this position before them.” 

Qirqisani, who wrote two generations after Benjamin’s time, noted 
that he was a contemporary of Isma‘il al-‘Ukbari; in other words, 
they were both products of the first half of the ninth century. He 
described al-Nihawandi as a learned person, an expert in the Bible 
and rabbinic literature, adding that he had evidently served as a 
dayyan for many years. He took a moderate position between the 
written law (the Bible) and the gids (hegésh=analogy); putting it another 
way, he attempted to remain faithful to the literal interpretation of 
the Bible. Qirqisant enumerated Benjamin’s positions: (a) God cre- 
ated an angel who was, in turn, responsible for all of creation, send- 
ing the emissaries, revealing all the miracles, and renewing everything 
in the world; (b) regarding yibbim (levirate marriage), a married woman 
is not obligated to perform it, only a bride is; (c) according to his 
interpretation of “The first-born son be hers that was hated" (Deut. 


3 T am certain that the conclusions of research on the so-called “Jewish Christian” 
sects—that is Jews who were ostensibly drawn toward Christianity—require revi- 
sion; in other words, there should be an investigation of the opposite possibility: 
that what is being described is generally about Christians of various ethnic origins 
who became interested in Judaism. On Tobiah ben Moses, see Bodl. MS Opp. 26, 
fol. 75a. On the decisions of the Church in 818, see Vóóbus, Oriens Christianus 48 
(1964), p. 299. 

3 On Josiah as Benjamin al-Nihawandi’s teacher, see Mordechai ben Nisan, Dod 
Mordechai, pp. 60, 90. Although a relatively late source, a matter of this nature is 
not normally fabricated and it is undoubtedly true. See also Poznanski, in Hasting’s 
Encyclopaedia, vol. 7, p. 664; idem, Osar Tisra? el, vol. 3, p. 127. 
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21:15), the son of the unloved wife is always considered the first- 
born, even if he is younger that the other wife’s son; (d) “If a thief 
be found breaking up” (Ex. 22:1) holds true even if a pit had existed 
there beforehand or even if it had been demolished previously; (e) 
“Thou shalt not deliver unto his master the servant” (Deut. 23:16) 
is upheld even if the master is an Israelite; (f) marriage between a 
man and woman who were nursed by the same wet-nurse is for- 
bidden; (g) a child is subject to commandments as soon as he begins 
to talk; (h) the beginnings of the months Tishri and Nisan shall be 
determined by observation, of the other months by calculation; (i) 
regarding fowl, he permitted both ritual slaughter (shehita) and wring- 
ing of the neck (meligà) (j) he opposed the death penalty for a 
betrothed woman with whom a strange man had sexual relations in 
a field (Deut. 22:27), even if she had consented; (k) rejected the rit- 
ual uncleanness (tum'à) of an aborted fetus, maintaining that only a 
body that has come into the world can be considered ritually impure; 
(I) only a grave that is out of doors can bring about ritual unclean- 
ness, not one that is inside a house; (m) 1f a man has sexual rela- 
tions with a woman in nidda, her clothing gives rise to ritual uncleanness 
and he must wash his clothes; if she was dressed, her clothes do not 
cause his clothes to become impure, and he only has to wash his 
body; (n) a person cannot become ritually impure during twilight." 

On the basis of the foregoing, it is apparent that Oirqisani pre- 
sented Benjamin’s views in a superficial and over-simplified manner 
and cited many unessential (and often questionable) details. An echo 
of this was seized upon by an Arab author, al-Su‘tdi, who writes 
about a Jewish sect called “al-Binyaminiyya,” the followers of Benjamin. 
They believe, he says, in the unity of God, but are convinced that 
He has a rival among His creatures who is working against him and 
that evil will emanate from him and not from God. It is clear that 
Benjamin brought with him remnants of a dualist tradition whose 
origins cannot be defined conclusively.? Mann asserts that Isma'ilr 
influences affected him and, indeed, the Isma‘ilis assimilated dualist 
ideas, along with the notion of indirect creation.” 


37 Qirqisini, Anwar, pp. 23, 55-56. Books by Benjamin al-Nihawandi: Sefer ha- 
dinim (Masat binyamin), was printed in Eupatoria in 1836; Sefer ha-miswot, of which 
sections have been preserved and printed by Harkavy, Sarid, pp. 175ff. 

38 Al-Su‘tdi, in Schreiner, REF 29 (1894), p. 207. 

3 Mann, HUCA, 12-13 (1921/2), p. 136. 
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The theory regarding a relationship between the Karaites and the 
Sadducees, who were the explicit dualists according to some Arab 
sources, augments the conviction about the dualism of the Karaites. 
The Sadducees were called zindigs (zanadiqa; they usually write about 
zanadiga as meaning Manichaeans, but it may also refer to dualists, 
in general). Modern scholars, who were not yet acquainted with the 
Judaean Desert scrolls, did indeed link the Karaites (starting from 
Benjamin) with the early Sadducees. According to Geiger, Sadducee 
doctrines persisted among the Samaritans at first, and later on, among 
the Karaites. Harkavy and Poznanski expounded similar ideas. 
Nevertheless, there is no real basis for the conclusion that there is 
a direct or indirect connection between the Sadducees of Antiquity 
and the Karaites.*? 

It seems that Benjamin al-Nihawandi was the first to use the name 
Bené migra, which he employed as an all-inclusive name for the sects. 
It is clear that according to the perception of the early Karaites, in 
contrast to the conclusions of modern studies, the name “Karaites” 
is indeed derived from the Migra, the Bible. Nonetheless, it may be 
parallel to Da, the preacher who urges the adoption of Ismail 
doctrines." It seems that it was Benjamin who achieved the alliance 


*? Mabbüb al-Manbijr (=Agapius), ‘Unwān, p. 128. Maqrizi, Khitat, vol. 3, p. 374; 
cf. Erder, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 49 (1990), p. 349, note 83. On the creating 
angel, see the article by Wolfson, JQR, n.s., 51 (1960). Sa*d b. Mansür Ibn Kammüna, 
in his tract on the argument between Rabbanites and Karaites (in Judaeo-Arabic), 
ed. Hirschfeld, Arabic Chrestomathy, p. 95, apparently due to his willingness to accept 
Karaite denials, since being a zindig, was dangerous in the Muslim world, dismissed 
any connection between the Karaites and the Sadducees, explaining that the Sadducees 
“became dualists and denied life after death; furthermore, the New Testament makes 
mention of the fact that they denied resurrection, the angels and the spirits." 
Nonetheless, we find, here and there, the outlook that the Karaite beliefs are com- 
parable to those of the Sadducees; see Geiger, füdische Zeitschrift für. Wissenschaft und 
Leben 2 (1863), p. 12; Harkavy, Hasting’s Encyclopaedia, p. 112; Poznanski, Osar Yisra’él, 
p. 662. Their links to Sàdóq and Baitus are deeply embedded in Karaite popular 
consciousness, and a perusal of Hillug ha-qara'im we-ha-rabbanim, written in the twelfth 
century, provides us with sufficient evidence of this. The author of the AUlüg wrote 
that in his day there were only four creeds among the Jews: Rabbanites, Karaites, 
Tiflisians, and Mishawaihans; of these four, he stated, the Karaites had the most 
ancient origins: from Sadoq and Baitus; see Pinsker, Liggute qadmóniyót, pp. 99fF. 

* See Harkavy, in The Jewish Encyclopedia, 7 (1904), p. 438; see also Erder, Israel 
Oriental Studies 24 (1994), pp. 208-215, who relates the term gara’im to geri’é ha-shim 
in the Damascus Covenant. Nonetheless, it seems to me that, at least at the outset, 
the intention of the name was people of the gerd (Aramaic, which corresponds to 
Hebrew migra). The possibility that the term is borrowed from the Isma‘ilis, as 
stated above, is also reasonable. 
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with ‘Anan and his faction, perhaps due to his having been, evi- 
dently, as said above, the student of Josiah, one of the major figures 
in the ‘Anan family. 

It is important to note the prominence of issues relating to con- 
verts in Benjamin’s doctrines, as they are presented by Qirqisānī 
(above). Similarly, such matters are also considered of great impor- 
tance in ‘Anan’s Sefer ha-miswot, which dealt with the laws of cir- 
cumcision for converts and halakhot for converts in general. In addition, 
Oirqisani wrote about the Karaites of Khurasan and Jibal (in the 
area of Media), who claimed that the messiah has already come. 
The Arab writer Abü'l-Fida' also maintained that the ‘Ananites 
accepted the teachings of the messiah (that is, Jesus) saying that noth- 
ing in his doctrine contradicts the Torah. They do not, however, 
affirm that Jesus was a prophet, but rather a righteous person, nor 
do they believe that the New Testament is a divine revelation; instead, 
they view it as nothing more than a narrative of Jesus’ life, as com- 
piled by four of his disciples. 

The foregoing accounts about the consideration given to converts 
and to Jesus reinforce the impression that Christians, or Manichaeans, 
were a major component of the sects that predate Karaism (as I 
have already discussed above, pp. 106-107). This situation is still 
clearly manifested during the formative period of the new structure 
that grew out of the merger between the sects and the ‘Ananite fac- 
tion, which was initiated and lead by Benjamin al-Nihawandi and 
‘Anan Il, both of whom lived in the ninth century.” 

I will now turn to an issue—the calendar—that was of central 
importance within the sects and, from its inception, in Karaism as 
well. As is plain in several sources, there were different attitudes 
toward this matter among the Karaites, which the various compo- 
nents of the new movement brought with them from their sects of 
origin. In his Sefer ha-miswót, Levi ha-Levi ben Yefet (after enumer- 
ating the main calendrical principles of the Rabbanites) reveals the 
Karaite system in “the Land of Shinar"— Babylonia. They “will make 
Rosh ha-shànà only on al-itidal" (the equinox, meaning when the day 
and the night are equal, i.e., relying on the solar calendar). Others 


*? On the circumcision of converts, see Harkavy, Ha-sárid, pp. 79ff; on the belief 
that the messiah has already come, see Qirqisani, Anwar, p. 62. See Abu'l-Fidz?", 
Mukhtasar, p. 88. 
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“did this only with respect to aviv (the earliest ripening of the bar- 
ley) and did not consider al-itidal, rejecting it outright.” Levi ben 
Yefet continues: “Karaites in the Land of Shinar and in the other 
places far away from Palestine pursued the Rabbanites in that they 
did their intercalation in the same way most of the time." A pn- 
mary principle that took shape among the Karaites was determin- 
ing rash hodesh according to observation of the appearance of the new 
moon, and Karaite authors in the tenth and eleventh centuries stressed 
this at every opportunity.“ 

Another important principle was that the day of the waving of 
the ‘omer and the festival that occurs seven weeks later, Shavit 
(Pentecost), should be celebrated on a Sunday. In discussing this, 
Qirqisàni stresses that all those associated with Karaism agree with 
these principles. He also provides a list of these figures: ‘Anan, 
Benjamin, Isma'^il al-‘Ukbari, al-Tiflisi, al-Ramli, Daniel al-Oumisi, 
i.e., the leaders of the sects whose fusion led to the formation of the 
Karaites, and hence, as already mentioned, all those innovators (al- 
muhdithün), or those “who do not rely on the views of one particu- 
lar person." ** 

The other main figure in this period was Daniel al-OQumist, who 
was active in the second half of the ninth century. This was the era 
when Karaite propaganda flourished. Its aim was to gain followers 
in every possible location and this aroused such strong opposition 
that it led to a declaration of excommunication. The employment 
of a missionary who attempts to persuade believers to join the true 
path may have developed according to the Isma‘ili example. The 
Isma^ili missionaries and disseminators of propaganda were called 
dai, in Hebrew: géré, or qàrà (nomen ofificum). This, as already stated, 
is another hypothesis about the origin of the name Karaites. 

The Isma ilt influence is particularly noticeable in Daniel al-Qimisi, 
as can be seen in the following passage from his commentary on 
Leviticus: “... Know that the Torah of God can be compared to 
water; enlighteners of knowledge, who are prophets, are well versed 


+ Levi ben Yefet (in Pinsker, Liggüté qadmontyot, vol. 2, p. 89), mentions the year 
397 of qeren ze“tra, “the little horn” (Daniel 7:8; in those days considered to mean 
the Ajra era, i.e., AH 397, which began on 10 November 1002); this is the approx- 
imate time in which he wrote. Cf. Mann, HUCA 12-13 (1937-1938), p. 270. 

* On the waving of the ‘omer and the festival of Shevu'ot, see Oirqisant, Anwar, 
p. 852. On the Karaite calendar, see the brief discussion in Lewin, Sefer rav scadyà 
ga’ on, p. 493; Gil, History, pp. 794—799. 
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in knowledge and they knew the Bible in all its aspects, why some- 
thing is written in one way and not another way. Therefore God 
gave them the Torah and what is manifest and known and what is 
hidden and absconded...” This is unmistakably the doctrine of the 
galur and the dati (the revealed and the concealed), which the Isma‘ilis 
believed in with respect to the Qur'an. 

Very few details are known about Daniel al-Oümisi. He was born 
in Damghan, a city in the Qümis district of the province of Tabaristan 
in northern Persia (the Caspian Sea region) and lived for a time in 
Khurasan. Later on he went to Palestine and settled in Jerusalem. 
In his commentary on the Book of Daniel, he refers to events that 
took place in the second half of the ninth century, prior to 875, 
mainly those connected with the dynasty of the Saffarids, who ruled 
in Khurasan as well as other regions of Persia. He also makes men- 
tion of Qarin, the local ruler of Tabaristan, who was also involved 
in these events. On the basis of these facts, H. Ben Shammai demon- 
strated that al-Oümisi settled in Palestine in about 880. 

It was Daniel al-Qumisi who endowed Karaism with its main 
characteristics from that time forward, which can be summarized in 
three basic principles, as M. Zucker proposed: complete rejection of 
Rabbanite doctrine; intense promotion of ‘aliyā to Palestine; customs 
of asceticism and mourning. Mas'üdi mentions a Jewish sage by the 
name of David al-Qumisi who lived in Jerusalem and died there in 
the year 334 (which began on 13 August 945). If we assume that 
David=Abt Sulayman (which is almost certain), we will find that 
this David al-Qūmisī, who may have been Daniel’s son, is mentioned 
in two Karaite biblical commentaries (one of them by Yefet ben 
‘Ali). What is unusual about the writings of Daniel al-Oümisi is his 
unrestricted encouragement of 'alya; it was an expression of his ambi- 
tion to found a Karaite settlement in Jerusalem, an ideal based on 
the belief that this would hasten the coming of the redemption.*? 


5 For a detailed survey about Daniel al-Qūmisī and his writings, see Mann, 
Texts, vol. 2, pp. 8E; see also Ben-Shammai, Shalem 3 (1981), pp. 295-305; Zucker, 
Albeck Jubile Volume, pp. 378f£; Mas'üdi, Tanbih, p. 113. On Abū Sulayman, see 
Poznanski, JQR 8 (1896), p. 681. See excerpts from Daniel's commentary: Markon, 
Akademie für die Wissenschaft des Judentums, Korrespondenzblatt, 1927, pp. 26—29; see also, 
Daniel al-Qiimisi, Pitron sheném ‘asar, ed. Markon. On the propaganda of Daniel al- 
Qümisi, see Zucker, Targum Rasag, pp. 186ff.; see also ibid., pp. 176ff., a letter in 
Arabic by Daniel al-Qūmisī from the Geniza and in particular the motif of unique- 
ness, and reward and punishment, and ‘adl and tawhid, the Mu'tazila principles; ibid., 
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Thus, we have seen that Karaism was mainly the continuation of 
the sects of Abū ‘Isa, Isma‘il and Mishawaih al-*Ukbari, and all the 
others, and that the main phase of its founding took place in the 
second half of the ninth century, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
Benjamin ben Moses al-Nihawandi and Daniel al-Qūmisī. It seems 
plain that Benjamin al-Nihawandi was the one who found the path 
to the hearts of the irate family of ‘Anan ben Daniel (‘Anan IT), due 
to the fact that he was the student of Josiah (who was the brother 
of Daniel ben Saul ben ‘Anan and the uncle of ‘Anan II), whose 
sons, Jehoshaphat and Semah, were geonim of the Palestinian yeshiva. 

'The first mention of the first explicit struggle against the Karaites, 
the one conducted by Saadia ben Joseph al-Fayyümi, appeared only 
two generations after ‘Anan ben Daniel. At about the time when 
Saadia was ten years old, Palestine was in turmoil when the sons of 
Semah (the cousin of ‘Anan II) were rejected after he and his brother 
Jehoshaphat had ruled in the Palestinian yeshiva for fifty years. Saa- 
dia wrote al-radd ‘ala ‘andn (The reply against ‘Anan) about thirteen 
years afterwards, when he was twenty-three years old, in other words, 
in 905. 

Saadia Gaon knew what was behind ‘Anan’s leaving the fold and 
he suggested that this was the reason for the deterioration of the 
relations with the Muslim regime, which, he said, had been favor- 
able up to then: “until ‘Anan demanded the exilarchate; and because 
they prevented him from obtaining it, since he was not worthy of 
it, he turned to the Muslims to obtain the exilarchate and instituted 
practices that were similar to their practices, trying to suit his meth- 
ods to theirs as much as he could, so that they would help him. 
Among the rules he instituted was fixing the new month (rosh hodesh) 


pp. 18ff: excerpts of Daniel al-Qiimisi’s commentaries. On the doctrine of the 
revealed and concealed, see excerpts from the commentaries of Daniel al-Qümisi 
on Leviticus, in Wieder, Fudaean Scrolls, pp. 59-60 (TS Loan 199, previously printed 
in Ginzberg, Ginzé Schechter, vol. 2, p. 47, and see the continuation there). See also 
the claims against attributing Pitron sheném ‘asar to Daniel al-Qiimist: Marwick, Studies 
in Bibliography and Booklore 5 (1961), pp. 42ff.; and Wieder's response, Judaean Scrolls, 
pp. 265ff. On Daniel al-Qümisi, see also Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, pp. 30-41. His 
letter that urges Karaites to immigrate and settle in Palestine was first printed by 
Mann, JOR, n.s., 12 (1921-1922), pp. 257-289; at first he did not identify the 
author of the letter, however, after studying al-Oumisi's commentary on the minor 
prophets, he recognized the authorship of Daniel al-Oümist. See idem, Texts, vol. 2, 
p. 5. 
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according to the appearance of the moon, as the Arabs did, and he 
attempted to find similar halakhot in the Bible.”*° 


* * x 


In summary, Karaism was founded from the joming of two elements. 
One was the branch of the House of the Exilarchs, and the other, 
sects that were active in the Muslim world. The branch of the House 
of the Exilarchs was composed of ‘Anan ben David ben Hisdai and 
his descendants, along with the family’s adherents. “Anan was denied 
the exilarchate and this office was given to Hananiah, who may have 
been Haninai, the father of Natrünai, who is mentioned in the Epistle 
of Sherira Gaon. ‘Anan, who lived at the time of the al-Mansür 
caliphate (the middle of the eighth century), wrote a Sefer miswot, 
which contained nothing suggestive of Karaism. In the beginning of 
the ninth century, his grandson, Daniel, is involved in a conflict with 
David ben Judah over the exilarchate. It seems that both David and 
Daniel were considered exilarchs by their respective factions. The 
members of the Babylonian yeshivot, Sura and Pumbedita, recog- 
nized David, even though some of them, especially in Sura, sup- 
ported Daniel. The merging of the sects, which occurred around the 
middle of the ninth century, took place during the lifeüme of Daniel's 
son, ‘Anan II. At the same time, another branch of the family, Josiah 
and his descendants, served as rāshē yeshivá in the Palestinian yeshiva. 
(We know for certain that Jehoshaphat and Semah, Josiah’s sons, 
held this post.) On the side of the sects, it was Benjamin ben Moses 
al-Nihawandi’s efforts that led to the merger. At one time, he had 
been a student of the previously mentioned Josiah, a descendant of 
‘Anan I. Information about the sects from which the Karaite move- 
ment was formed is sketchy, but it is reasonable to suppose that 
among them there was a strong component that originated with 
Christians, or Manichaeans, who took an interest in Judaism, although 
they had reservations about the oral law. In contrast to what has 
been commonly accepted, the sects were not essentially the result of 


** On Saadia’s struggle against the Karaites, see the discussion in Gil, Kingdom, 
vol. 1, pp. 347-348 and more references there. Poznanski, JQR 10 (1898), pp. 
238-239, notes that no remnants of polemics against the Karaites on the part of 
geonim who preceded Saadia have been preserved. He discusses this matter in an 
article published sixteen years later, Yerushalayim (Luncz) 19 (1913/14), p. 89. See 
the citation of Saadia Gaon in Zucker, Targum Rasag, p. 145, which I noted above. 
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a breaking away from Judaism, but rather the outcome of an increased, 
though somewhat circumscribed, interest in it. Evidently, Benjamin 
al-Nihawandi was active among the various sects and it was he who 
convinced them to unite and join with the House of ‘Anan. The 
formation of Karaism began in the period of ‘Anan II, the son of 
Daniel ben Saul, in the ninth century and not in the days of ‘Anan 
I, ben David ben Hisdai, who lived in the eighth century. Following 
the consolidation between the House of ‘Anan and the Karaites, the 
descendants of this house were banned from heading the Palestinian 
yeshiva. Toward the end of the ninth century, the consolidation of 
Karaite doctrine continued, with ‘alia to Palestine being one of its 
central tenets. At this stage, the incontestable exponent of these views 
was Daniel al-Oümist. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
THE KARAITES AND THE SECOND TEMPLE SECTS 


Yoram Erder 


Dedicated to the blessed memory of Shulamit Sela 


There is no doubt that the Karaite movement owes an enormous 
debt to Islam, the cultural context in which it was founded, how- 
ever, even the earliest modern scholars of this movement sought — 
and correctly so—its fundamental elements in the Jewish sects that 
functioned during the Second Temple period. Geiger, one of the ini- 
tial researchers, was among the founders of the school that consid- 
ered the Karaites as a carry-over of the Sadducees with respect to 
many halakhot.' Moreover, it is well-known that the Rabbanite schol- 
ars of the Middle Ages also believed that the Karaites were the 
Sadducees of their day, and even labeled them as such. Another 
attempt to uncover the sources of Karaite halakhah was made by 
Revel, who pointed to the connection between Philo’s version of the 
halakhah and those of Karaism.? 

A turning point in the study of the impact of the Second Temple 
sects on the Karaites occurred following the publication by Schechter 
of two documents from the Cairo Genizah, which he entitled Fragments 
of a Zadokite Work? These documents were copied by two scribes of 
the geonic period, but from the first Schechter understood, on the 
basis of their content, that they belonged to the ancient period. Many 
of those who first studied these documents, including Schechter him- 
self, recognized at once that there was a connection between Karaite 
halakhah and the halakhoi mentioned in the two documents in ques- 
tion. This parallel led Büchler to conclude that the two documents 
were originally written by early Karaites.' 

With the discovery of the Qumran scrolls in 1947, it became clear 


' Geiger, "On the matter". 

? Revel, “Inquiry into the sources. 

3 Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work. 
* Biichler, “Schechter’s Jewish sectaries”. 
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that the two documents published by Schechter were quite simply 
later copies of one of these scrolls, which is today known as the 
Damascus Document. We now have available to us an edition con- 
taining all the fragments of the Damascus Document that were discov- 
ered in Qumran, and these may be compared with the two texts 
that were found in the Cairo Genizah.° An overall study of the 
Qumran scrolls, which simultaneously compared them with Karaite 
literature—particularly that of the Mourners of Zion—led scholars 
to conclude that, starting with the middle of the ninth century, cer- 
tain circles of the Karaite Mourners of Zion, who were living in 
Jerusalem, had been exposed to the Qumran texts and were influenced 
by them. Below, we shall see that the impact of these works on the 
nascent Karaite movement started even before the Mourners of Zion 
made their appearance in the historical arena and went to settle in 
Jerusalem. In fact, not only the Karaites in Palestine were exposed 
to the literature of the sects during the geonic period. Anyone who 
studies Pirgei de-Rabbi Eliezer, a Rabbanite work written in Palestine 
in about the eighth century, will clearly discern that it was influenced 
by the Book of Jubtlees. The Book of fubilees, which is mentioned explic- 
itly in the Damascus Document, greatly affected the shaping of the 
Qumran sect’s doctrine. Hebrew fragments of the Book of fubiees 
were found in the treasure-trove discovered in the Judean Desert. 
As mentioned, the scrolls associated with the sects aroused the 
greatest amount of interest among the Karaite Mourners of Zion 
living in Jerusalem. These works brought them face to face with an 
ancient tradition that differed completely from the Pharisee tradition, 
and they easily identified with certain aspects of it. It appears that 
we would not be straying far from the truth if we suggest that the two 
scribes, who copied the Damascus Document discovered in the Genizah, 
were Karaites. If this is indeed the case, then they need to be cred- 
ited with the launching of research into the Judean Desert Scrolls, 
which began in 1910, with Schechter’s publication of their copies. 
Not everything that the Karaites discovered in the sectarian writ- 
ings to which they were exposed agreed with their way of thinking 
or their halakhah. An outstanding example of this is their rejection 
of the Qumran sect’s solar calendar, although, at the fringes of the 
Mourners of Zion circles, there were those who did not hesitate to 
adopt it. Within the Karaite movement some circles were absolutely 


° Baumgarten, The Damascus Document. 
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opposed to the messianic doctrine developed by the Mourners of 
Zion under the inspiration of the Qumran literature. The most promi- 
nent of these was Ya‘qtb al-Oirqisánt, who was active in Babylonia 
during the tenth century. In his monumental book on Karaism, he 
chose to ignore the Mourners of Zion. 

As a consequence of the spirit of pluralism that characterized Kara- 
ism in its infancy, different approaches existed among the Mourners 
of Zion themselves with regard to the adoption of the Qumran doc- 
trine. Thus, we cannot speak about the influence of the sectarian 
writings on the Karaites as being monolithic. Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari, 
whose voice began to be heard in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury, went to such an extreme—in the eyes of the Karaites—in 
adopting Qumran halakhah, that he was ostracized by them. Daniel 
al-Oümisi, one of the earliest Karaite Mourners of Zion, who also 
immigrated to Palestine, developed a messianic doctrine inspired by 
Qumran exegetical literature (fesher. It appears that his encounter 
with the writings of the Qumran sect led him to call ‘Anan ben 
David: “the head of the fools,” even though at the beginning of his 
career, he had dubbed ‘Anan: “the head of the enlighteners” (maskilim). 
Mourners of Zion who were active in Jerusalem after Daniel al- 
Qümisi downplayed the influence of the Qumran writings on them 
and naturally related to ‘Anan ben David in a more positive manner. 

A comparative study between Karaite and Qumran texts is hardly 
a simple matter, not only because of the diversity of opinions expressed 
by the Karaites toward the ancient writings to which they were 
exposed, but also in view of the paucity of information available to 
us about the Qumran sect itself, and the many scholarly debates 
surrounding the identity of the scrolls’ authors. ‘Today, we also know 
for certain that not all the scrolls that were discovered in the Qumran 
“treasure” can be attributed to the members of the sect and that 
even works written by Qumranists comprise various shades of halakhah 
and theology. It goes without saying that the Karaites could not have 
been aware of this. 

Before we discuss the impact of the Qumran writings on the 
Karaites—as represented to us on the basis of scholarly research— 
let us review the bits and pieces of information left to us by the 
Karaite sages themselves as regards the two sects which, they believed, 
functioned in ancient times, and which, they claimed, had an effect 
on circles within their movement. In Karaite literature, these sects 
are referred to as “the Sadduccee sect” and “the Cave sect.” A 
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careful examination of what is known about these two sects indicates 
that they can both be identified with the Qumran sect. The principal 
source available to us is the introduction to the monumental work 
by Ya'qub al-Qirgisani, Kitab al-anwar wal-maragib (The Book of 
Lights and Watch Towers). In his introduction, al-Qirgisani describes 
the sects that were active during ancient times and in the geonic 
period. The ninth century Jewish scholar, David ibn Marwan al- 
Muqamis, was one of his main sources.? Like the rest of al-Oirqisani's 
book, this introduction was written in Judeao-Arabic; a translation 
into Hebrew, with inaccuracies and additions, is found in the book 
Eshkol ha-Kofer, written by Judah Hadassi, a Karaite of the twelfth 
century who lived in Byzantium.’ Additional information about the 
sectarians is scattered throughout Karaite biblical exegetic texts. 

Let us begin our discussion by posing a question: why did the 
Karaites attribute the Qumran texts in their possession to the 
Sadducees? Like their Rabbanite counterparts, the Karaite sages knew 
very little about the sects that existed in the Second Temple period. 
When they studied the Qumran texts, which came to them either 
directly or indirectly, they realized from the outset that the authors 
of these works had opposed the Pharisees. The only rivals to the 
Pharisees that they knew about from Talmudic literature were the Sad- 
ducees; therefore, they believed that they were looking at the writ- 
ings of the Sadducees. In reality, the sect, which the Karaites label 
as "Sadducees," is simply a product of their own invention. This 
creation of theirs came into being because they attributed to this 
sect the Aalakhot and beliefs of two trends: the Qumran sect and the 
Sadducees mentioned in the Talmud. As it is remembered, Schechter 
attributed the two ancient documents that he had found in the 
Genizah to the “Zadokites.” In so doing, he differentiated between 
them and the Sadducees referred to in the Talmud. In the present 
study, the Sadducees mentioned in Karaite literature are dubbed the 
“Zadokites” for the same reason. 

Recently, with the publication of the Qumran scroll, Miqsat Ma'ase 
ha- Torah, there were those who claimed that the Qumran sect was 
in effect a branch of the Sadducees. This opinion met with consid- 
erable opposition and I tend to challenge it as well? In any event, 


$ On al-Muqamis, see Stroumsa, Twenty Chapters, pp. 15-23. 
? See further > Frank, Exegesis in Byzantium; —> Lasker, Philosophy in Byzantium. 
8 The scroll was published by E. Qimron and J. Strungell. On the connection 
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the fact that the Karaites identified Qumran halakhot with those of 
the Sadducees cannot be utilized to verify the claim that the Qumran 
sect and the Sadducees were one and the same, because this Karaite 
assertion is based on a fallacy. The Karaites attributed the writings 
of the “Zadokites” to a historical figure by the name of Zadok, who 
was purportedly the founder of this sect. Al-Oirqisani admits that, 
in order to learn about Zadok, he turned to a Rabbanite source. 
There he found out that the founder of the Sadducees was Zadok, 
a student of Antigonos of Sokho. It is clear that he derived his infor- 
mation from the midrash, Avot de-Rabbi Natan, or a related midrash. 
It is doubtful whether this piece of information from a Rabbanite 
midrash of a later period could shed light on the Sadducees them- 
selves, or even more importantly, on the founder of the Qumran 
sect. Moreover, al-Qirqisant chose to ignore the continuation of this 
Rabbanite midrash, which explains how Zadok's students, laboring 
under a misconception about the words of their teacher, denied the 
belief in reward and punishment, and the resurrection of the dead. 
These rejected tenets constituted a cornerstone of Karaite doctrine, 
thus confirming the extent to which the Karaites diverged from the 
beliefs attributed to the Sadducees in the Talmudic literature. The 
fundamental differences between Karaite and Sadducee belief with 
respect to the theological issues mentioned did not prevent the 
Rabbanites from labeling the Karaites as Sadducees. Maimonides, 
for example, who also relied on the midrash of Avot de Rabbi Natan, 
notes explicitly that Zadok, the student of Antigonus of Sokho, denied 
reward and punishment and the afterlife, and that his followers 
became members of the Sadducee sect. In addition to this stand, 
Maimonides points to the Sadducees’ opposition to the Oral Law, 
which is not mentioned in the above midrash. In his view, these 
same Sadducees are none other than the Karaites: “And from those 
old days, grew the accursed sects, the communities of heretics who 
would be called in this land, I mean to say Egypt, Karaites. And 
they are known among the sages as Sadducees and Boethusians, and 
they are the ones who started to cast aspersion on the Oral Law."? 


between the Sadducee Aalakhah and that of Migsat Ma'ase ha-Torah, see Sussmann, 
“The history". This view was opposed by Kister, “Studies”. 

? Maimonides's commentary on Avot (Y. Shilat edition) (Jerusalem, 1994), p. 5; 
the Arabic text is found on p. 126. 
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According to Talmudic sources, the Sadducees denied the Oral 
Law, and this is undoubtedly is one of the main reasons why the 
rivals of the Karaites branded them as “Sadducees.” In the view of 
Judah ha-Levi, the beginnings of Karaism were not associated with 
Zadok’s commentary on the words of his teacher, Antigonos of Sokho, 
but rather with the controversy about the status of the Oral Law, 
which erupted in the era of Simon ben Shetah and King Yanai 
(Babylonian Talmud, Kidushin 66a).'° It is not entirely impossible that 
the Rabbanites’ knowledge about the ancient writings in Karaite pos- 
session—which they attributed to the Sadducees—made it less difficult 
for them to identify the Karaites with the Sadducees. 

Below, I will discuss what the Karaites knew about the “Zadokites,” 
whether from ancient texts or from sources of their own era. It is 
apparent that most of their information concerns the calendar and 
the dates of the festivals. The calendar is a solar one, an explicit 
hallmark of the Qumran calendar. The month is always 30 days 
long. Al-Oirqisani believed that there were 360 days in the solar 
year, although in reality it had 364 days. According to the Karaites, 
the “Zadokites” determined—-on the basis of the “flood story”—that 
a month consists of 30 days. From Genesis they learned that a period 
of five months, that is 150 days, elapsed from the beginning of the 
“flood” until the ark landed on Mount Ararat; hence, all the months 
are 30 days in length. This proof was employed by the author of 
the Book of Jubilees (5:27), as well as the Qumran sect." 

One of the most prominent features of the solar calendar is the 
fact that the festivals always fall not only on a specific day of the 
month, but also on a particular day of the week. The Karaites appar- 
ently did not know about this principle. Therefore, they assumed 
that the Sadducees’ celebration of Pentecost, which was not observed 
on a fixed day of the month, and the holiday’s observation by the 
sect, whose texts they had studied, followed the same rules; but this 
was not the case. There is a certain parallel between the Sadducees 
and the Qumran sect, since both determined that Sunday is the only 
day on which it is possible to celebrate Pentecost. Both factions inter- 
preted Leviticus 23:11—“from the morrow after the Sabbath” (that 
is, Waving Day, the day on which the ‘omer is waved)—31.e., the day 
on which one begins to count fifty days till Pentecost (Leviticus 23:15), 


10 — Astren, Historical Consciousness. 
1 Lim, “The chronology". 
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to be “Sunday.” According to this method, the festival of Pentecost 
will always fall on a Sunday. The Rabbanites, in contrast, under- 
stood “from the morrow after the Sabbath” (Leviticus 23:11, 23:15) 
to mean the day after the holiday of Passover, therefore, they began 
to count the days of the “mer on 16 Nisan. According to the Sadducee 
calendar available to us, Pentecost did not fall on a specific day of 
the month, because Waving Day, too, did not come out on a specific 
date. As far as we know, the Sadducees actually started counting 
the days of the ‘omer from the Sunday occurring within the seven 
days of the “feast of unleavened bread.” According to the Qumran 
calendar that was discovered, the counting of the ‘omer began on the 
Sunday of the week that followed the “feast of unleavened bread.” 
In keeping with the solar calendar, where the festivals come out on 
fixed days of the month and week, the Qumran sect began the 
counting of the ‘omer on Sunday, 26 Nisan, and Pentecost was always 
celebrated on a Sunday, 16 Sivan. With regard to Pentecost, the 
Karaites observed the Sadducee tradition, though they were unable 
to distinguish between the Sadducees and the Qumranic halakhah in 
this matter. 

The principle that in the solar calendar all the festivals fall on a 
fixed day of the month and on a particular day of the week clarifies 
a halakhah that the Karaites ascribed to the “Zadokites,” though it 
apparently originated in Qumranic circles. The reference is to the 
halakhah, which affirms that the Sabbath of the intermediate days of 
the festivals of Passover and Tabernacles (Sukkot) is not counted as 
one of the days of these festivals. Evidence of this Aalakhah is the 
Tabernacles celebrated by King Solomon at the time of the Temple's 
inauguration. In I Kings 8:65—66, it is recorded that the people cel- 
ebrated Tabernacles and on the eight day the King sent the people 
away: “And at that time Solomon held a feast . . . On the eighth day 
he sent the people away.” The parallel to this verse (II Chronicles 
7:10) indicates that the people were sent away on 23 Tishri: “And 
on the three and twentieth day of the seventh month he sent the 
people away into their tents." According to Karaite sources, the 
"Zadokites" understood that the eighth day of Tabernacles came out 
on 23 Tishri, because the Sabbath of the intermediate days should 
not be included as part of the festival of Tabernacles.? According 


7 The Talmudic sages thought otherwise. See the Babylonian Talmud, Mo‘ed 
Qatan, 9a. 
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to Qumran’s solar calendar, festivals never fell on the Sabbath, there- 
fore, the members of that sect did not have to deal with the ques- 
tion of offering festival sacrifices on the Sabbath. The only issue they 
needed to address was what to do on a Sabbath with respect to the 
sacrifices required for the intermediate days of Tabernacles and 
Passover (Numbers 28:16-25; 29:12-38). Those who determined that 
a Sabbath that falls during the intermediate days is not counted as 
a festival day sought to prevent the offering of even these sacrifices 
on Sabbath. 

The Damascus Document, the scroll which it seems that the Karaites 
studied, contains a resolute stand prohibiting any sacrifices on Sabbath 
aside from the Sabbath sacrifice itself: “Let no man bring on the 
altar on the Sabbath (any offering) except the burn offering of the 
Sabbath, for thus it is written “Apart from your Sabbaths” (an adap- 
tation of Leviticus 23:38).? This scroll specifies that not only is it 
prohibited to offer festival sacrifices on the Sabbath, but it is also 
forbidden to perform the two daily burnt offerings that are required 
every day, in the morning and at twilight (Numbers 28:1-4). The 
Talmudic sages maintain that these sacrifices should also be made 
on Sabbath. Even some Qumranic sources uphold daily burnt offerings 
for the Sabbath. ‘Anan ben David adopted the Damascus Document 
opinion and prohibited daily burnt offerings on the Sabbath.” Al- 
Oirqisáni pointed out that the Ananites used the “Zadokite” inter- 
pretation regarding the Tabernacles celebrated by King Solomon, 
but adapted it to their own needs. They asserted that the first day 
of the festival fell on a Sabbath that year and that Solomon did not 
consider it one of the days of the festival. From this they understood 
that the first day of the festival should be postponed [for one day] 
in case it falls on the Sabbath. Furthermore, they postponed Passover 
when the first day of the holiday fell on a Sabbath. According to 
the solar calendar, the first day of a festival will never come out on 


a Sabbath.! 


13 The Damascus Document, 11:17-18. This English translation is taken from HJ. 
Charlesworth (ed), The Dead Sea Scrolls, II, Tübingen — Louisville, 1995, p. 49. 

V The Dead Sea Psalms Scroll, ed. J.A. Sanders (Ithaca, N.Y., 1967) pp. 86-87. 

15 ‘Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 76. 

lë For a discussion on Pentecost according to the “Zadokite” calendar and the 
status of the Sabbath that is part of the intermediate days of this calendar, see 
Erder “Precedents,” pp. 156-167. 
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A thorough study of the *Zadokite" halakhah that we have just dis- 
cussed points out an important exegetical principal, which the Karaites 
adopted as well. The law we have dealt with is based on biblical 
texts outside the Pentateuch, in this case, the books of Kings and 
Chronicles. The sections in question are a simple recounting of events 
in Solomon’s times, and the Aalakhah that was determined on the 
basis of these passages is the result of the interpretations of those 
who studied them. The halakhic methods of the Talmudic sages, in 
contrast, prohibited the determination of Aalakhot on the basis of texts 
outside the Pentateuch.” The Karaites, who discarded the Oral Law 
as a source of Aalakhah, expanded the basis for their laws by con- 
sidering, like the “Zadokites” before them, the entire Bible, not just 
the Pentateuch, to be a resource for halakhah. 


The Karaite sources refer to two "Zadokite" Aalakhot dealing with 
marital relations: the prohibition against marrying the daughter of 
one’s brother or sister, and the ban against divorce. Al-Qirgisani 
ascribed the first proscription to Zadok, who, he asserted, made this 
determination on the basis of an analogy to the biblical prohibition 
against “uncovering the nakedness” of the paternal and maternal 
aunt (Leviticus 18:12-13). This is the only analogy al-Qirgisani found 
in Zadok’s writings.’ The same reasoning formed the basis for the 
prohibition in the Damascus Document against marrying the daughter 
of one’s brother or sister: “And they marry each one his brother’s 
daughter or sister's daughter. But Moses said: ‘To your mother’s sis- 
ter you may not draw near for she is your mother’s near relation.’” 
(an adaptation of Leviticus 18:13)? 

This parallel prohibition and reasoning was one of the factors that 
lead Schechter to call the two Genizah documents he had in his 
possession Fragments of a Kadokite Work. ‘Anan ben David and the 
Karaites who came after him adopted this prohibition, whereas the 
Talmudic sages extolled such marriages. It should be noted that 
analogy became one of the most important tools of the Karaite sages 
for making halakhic determinations. Nevertheless, we would be stray- 
ing from the truth if we said that the Qumran scrolls constituted 


7 Babylonian Talmud, Hagigah 10b. 
? Al-Oirqisani, Kitāb al-anwar, p. 11. 
? Baumgarten, Damascus Document, p. 21 (Hebrew text, 5:7-9). 
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the main source for Karaite analogy. As stated, the “Zadokites” for- 
bade divorce. The Karaites could not have accepted this Aalakhah, 
because it explicitly contradicts what is written in the Pentateuch 
(Deuteronomy 24:1). Schechter believed that because of this con- 
tradiction, the author of the Damascus Document referred to this halakhah, 
albeit in an ambiguous manner, as part of the prohibition against 
polygamy: “They are caught by two (snares). By unchastity (namely), 
taking two wives in their lives, while the foundation of creation is 
‘Male and female He created them’ (Genesis 1:27) and those who 
entered (Noah’s) ark went two by two into the ark."? An examina- 
tion of another passage from the Damascus Document, along with a 
parallel from the scroll found in Qumran, indicates that the author 
did not oppose divorce.?! 

The Karaites found themselves at odds with another topic dis- 
cussed in the “Zadokite” writings they had studied—the perception 
of God. In their view, the “Zadokites” had anthropomorphized God 
because they interpreted the texts describing Him literally.” Another 
Karaite insight on the “Zadokite” viewpoint about God can be found 
in Yefet ben ‘Els commentary on the “golden calf" episode (Ex. 
32:1—4). On the basis of Yefet’s portrayal, it appears that the “Zado- 
kites” actually anthropomorphized a secondary godhead, not Almighty 
God. In addition, the “Zadokites” believed in the existence of a Sar 
Mastema (Prince Mastcma), a character mentioned in pseudepigraphic 
texts similar to those of Qumran, as well as in the literature of 
Qumran itself. We will be discussing the perception of God in the 
eyes of the “Zadokites” later on, when we deal with the “cave sect.” 

In summary, most of the “Zadokite” Aalakhot, which the Karaites 
enumerated in their writings were not of Sadducee origin. Geiger, 
who believed that Karaite Aalakhot derived from those of the Sadducees, 
concluded that the “Zadokite” halakhot discussed in Karaite texts 
lacked historical value. Schechter, who believed that he could iden- 
tify some of the “Zadokite” laws in the Damascus Document, under- 
stood at once that they should not be ascribed to the Sadducees; 
hence, he concluded that the Damascus Document was not a Sadducee 
scroll. In order to divest the Damascus Document of any association 


2 Baumgarten, Damascus Document, pp. 19-21 (Hebrew text 4:20—5:1). 
?! Thid., p. 70 (Hebrew text 13:16-17). 
? Al-Oirqisani, Kitāb al-anwar, p. 42. 
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with the Sadducees, he attributed the text to the “Zadokites,” and 
we have done the same. Since the Qumran scrolls were not avail- 
able to him, he believed that the scroll’s “Zadokite” author was a 
member of the Dositheans, a Samaritan sect.” 

Along with the “Zadokite,” the Karaite sources refer to another 
sect that existed in ancient times, which they called the “cave sect.” 
Accounts about this group are preserved in Muslim literature, as 
well. Al-Oirqisani states explicitly that this is not the sect’s real name, 
rather, his contemporaries gave the group this appellation because 
their scrolls were discovered in caves. What we know about the sect, 
which evidently functioned in the first century B.C., does not make 
the task of their identification easy. The sources relate mainly to the 
theological aspects of their doctrine. Al-Qirgisani, for example, who 
maintained that the Zadokites anthropomorphized God because they 
studied the portrayals of Him literally, claimed that the cave sect 
understood these portrayals in a non-literal manner (fa'wil). In the 
opinion of the cave sect authors, the passages of the Bible that 
attribute corporeal qualities to God are not referring to the Almighty 
God, but rather to a secondary god—the one who created our world. 
The sources point to the influence of this outlook on Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi. According to him, the divine being who said “Let us 
make man in our image" (Genesis 1:26) 1s the angel who created 
the world, and not Almighty God, who has no corporeal qualities 
whatsoever. 

Al-Qirgisani claims the most important figure among the mem- 
bers of the cave sect was al-’iskandrānī, meaning, “the Alexandrian”. 
Harkavy, who studied this sect prior to the discovery of the Qumran 
scrolls, believed that this “Alexandrian” was Philo of Alexandria and 
that the cave sect was the Therapeutae, the Egyptian branch of the 
Essenes mentioned in Philo’s works. With the discovery of the Qumran 
scrolls in the Judean Desert, it was suggested that the cave sect was 
in reality the Qumran sect. This hypothesis was reinforced by an 
epistle written in 815 by the Nestorian Catholicus of Baghdad, 
Timotheus, in which he recounts that Bedouins found Hebrew scrolls 
in a cave near Jericho. This, then, could be indirect historical evi- 
dence about the discovery of the Qumran scrolls which actually pre- 
dates the immigration of the Karaite Mourners of Zion to Palestine. 


3 See Geiger, Ha-migra ve-targumav, p. 97; Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work, 
pp. xxi-xxv. 
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Wolfson and other scholars rejected the parallel drawn between the 
cave sect and the Qumran sect because, in their opinion, the cave 
sect doctrine is Gnostic in essence. In addition, they asserted that 
the Alexandrian mentioned by al-Qirqisani was not Philo of Alexandria. 

Those who upheld the theory that the Qumran sect and the cave 
sect are one and the same based themselves, inter alia, on accounts 
that had been preserved about the cave sect calendar. This was a 
solar calendar in which the festivals fell on fixed days of the week; 
the first day of the year was always celebrated on a Wednesday, 
because the sun and the moon were created on that day. It was also 
the first day of the Qumran calendar, a fact which was deciphered 
through the dating of the first day of the year in the cave sect cal- 
endar. The members of this sect determined that the first day of the 
month must be observed on the day when the moon is fullest; there 
are those who believe that the Qumran sect also followed this 
method." Sa‘adiah Gaon was familiar with the calendar attributed 
to Yehudah ha-Alexandroni, which is similar to that of the Temple 
Scroll.” There are those who equate Yehudah ha-Alexandroni with 
Philo, hence they support the hypothesis that “the Alexandrian” 
referred to by al-Qirqisani was none other than Philo of Alexandria.” 
Another important aspect of the cave sect’s calendar is the provi- 
sion that the holidays could only be celebrated in the Land of Israel. 
As we shall see below, this halakhah was assimilated by marginal 
groups among the Karaite Mourners of Zion, who were influenced 
by the writings of the Qumran sect. 

As mentioned, the sources available to us describe the influence 
of the cave sect theology on Benjamin al-Nahawandi. During my 
research, I found two Aalakhot ascribed to Benjamin, which seem to 
originate from the Qumran literature: 


1. The obligation to set up an altar for the slaughter of “desired 
meat,” i.e., the meat of cattle and sheep that is meant for con- 
sumption and not sacrificial purposes (Deuteronomy 12:20—23); 

2. The obligation to cover the blood of “desired meat” with dust, 
even though in the Pentateuch the law is only with regard to the 
blood of game and fowl (Leviticus 17:13). 


% Vanderkam, “Calendrical texts”, pp. 381—383. 
5 Hirschfeld, “Saadya fragments," p. 103. 
?* Baumgarten, “4Q Halakha a 5”. 
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Although the second Aalakhah contradicts the Pentateuch, it is con- 
sistent with the content of the Temple Scroll? In contrast, the first 
halakhah apparently sheds light on an unknown Qumranic law. It 
seems that the sect, which was opposed to the ritual in the Temple, 
believed that it was possible to eat “desired meat” that was not con- 
nected with the rites of sacrifices. Hence, they built a special altar 
for this purpose, which they associated with the “altar of stones” 
mentioned in Exodus (20:22). 

The finding about the Qumranic influences on Benjamin in the 
field of halakhah reinforces the assumption that the cave sect—which 
had such an important theological impact on him—should be identified 
with the Qumran sect. This would lead us to conclude that, if this 
is indeed the case, doubt must be cast on the distinction made by 
the Karaites between the “Zadokites” and the cave sect. It may be 
tentatively assumed that these two sects are, in reality, one—the 
Qumran sect—although this still needs to be substantiated. When 
al-Qirqisani distinguished between the two sects, he was focusing pri- 
marily on the differences between their perceptions about God. He 
asserted that the “Zadokites” anthropomorphized God. But, on the 
basis of Yefet’s commentary on the “golden calf episode,” a different 
picture materialized, which indicated that the sect actually believed 
in a “junior” God. As mentioned, this belief is the essential element 
of the cave sect’s theology. A study of the Book of fubilees, which 
influenced the Qumran sect, shows just how difficult it is to differentiate 
between dualism and a secondary godhead in this book.” Moreover, 
it is not inconceivable that the Karaites had available to them ancient 
writings from a wide variety of sects, some of them unknown, and 
that they were unable to differentiate among them. Hence, the fuzzi- 
ness of the picture that developed with respect to the impact of the 
sects on Karaite circles during the movement’s formative stage.?? 

Nevertheless, the few, though often confusing, hints that the Karaites 
have left us with regard to the writings of the ancient sects are 
invaluable, because they provide first-hand proof of their impact on 
the Karaites. Yet, it goes without saying that in order to demon- 
strate that the Qumran sect influenced the Karaites, hints are insuffi- 
cient; instead, a thorough study of the two literatures must be made. 


8 Yadin, The Temple Scroll, IL, 53:5-6, p. 238. 
? Diamant, “Benei shamayim", pp. 97-118. 
3 Paul, Ecrits de Qumran, p. 96. 
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The pioneering work in this area was done by Naftali Wieder in a 
singular book devoted to this topic;*! however, he focused less atten- 
tion on the manner in which Qumran halakhah affected the various 
Karaite circles. We shall begin our discussion about its effect on 
early Karaism by studying the halakhot of Mishawayh al-‘Ukbart. 

Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari, who lived in the second half of the ninth 
century, was sometimes referred to as “al-‘Ukbari,” after the town 
of *Ukbara near Baghdad, and sometimes as “Ba‘al-beqi,” because 
at a certain stage of his life he immigrated to the Lebanon Valley 
(Ba‘alabakk). Though his writings are not available to us, subsequent 
Karaite sages discuss his halakhot. Yet, they refer to him with such 
great animosity that one would think that he had never belonged to 
their camp. Indeed, his Aalakhot differ from those of the other Karaites, 
because, I believe, he adopted many Qumranic halakhot, which they 
rejected. 

Most of what we know about Mishawayh’s halakhot relates to the 
calendar and festivals. He accepted the solar calendar in principal, 
but deliberated about adhering to it in his own day. We also know 
that he supported the idea that the day begins in the morning, a 
definite indication that he was among those who advocated the use 
of the solar calendar. As such, he also ruled that the festivals are 
celebrated on fixed days of the week. We have already seen that, 
according to the Qumran calendar, there is a complete separation 
between Passover and the counting of the ‘omer, such that the count- 
ing starts at the beginning of the week after the “feast of unleav- 
ened bread.” Relying on verses from the Pentateuch, Mishawayh 
and Karaite circles close to him maintained that Waving Day was 
not included in the seven days of the feast of unleavened bread; it 
is not inconceivable that some of their proofs came from Qumranic 
literature. 

A study of Mishawayh’s halakhot, and those of members of his 
circle, reveals an explicit principle of prohibiting the observance of 
the festival commandments in the Exile, which is based on two key 
proofs: 


1. According to Scriptures, the festivals are commandments that per- 
tain to the Land of Israel, as it is said: “When ye be come into 


3! Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism. 
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the land” (Leviticus 23:10), and *...it shall be when the Lord 
shall bring thee into the land of the Canaanites" (Exodus 13:5). 
All the commandments which Scriptures instructs to fulfill *in all 
your dwellings" (moshavoteykhem; Leviticus 23:14, 21) and “in all 
thy quarters" (gevulekha; Exodus 13:7) are commandments that 
pertain to the Land of Israel. 

2. Since the commandments dealing with the festivals pertained to 
the Land of Israel, the Israelites did not observe them while they 
were wandering in the desert; likewise, they did not offer sacrifices 
in the desert. Passover was only celebrated once, i.e., the “desert 
Passover" (Numbers 9). This "desert Passover" did not include 
the seven-day "feast of unleavened bread" and, therefore, the 
Scriptures did not mention it. The Karaite circles of Daniel al- 
Qümisi brought further proofs about the reason why these seven 
days were not observed in the "desert Passover.? 


It is quite clear that Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari created an analogy 
between contemporary circumstances in the Diaspora and those of 
the Israelites in the desert. In the Diaspora it is forbidden to per- 
form most of the commandments, i.e., all those, which, he claimed, 
pertained exclusively to the Land of Israel. The prohibition against 
celebrating the festivals in the Diaspora corresponds with the halakhah 
ascribed to the cave sect, which forbade the observance of the fes- 
tivals outside of Palestine.? If the cave sect and the Qumran sect 
are one and the same, then Mishawayh’s halakhah sheds light on the 
stand of that group with respect to the status of festivals within their 
community. 

The Karaite Mourners of Zion attacked Mishawayh not only 
because he advocated the solar calendar and prohibited the observ- 
ance of the festivals in the Diaspora, but also because he permitted 
the consumption of “desired meat" together with its fat. The pro- 
hibition against the consumption of “desired meat,” along with ab- 
staining from the drinking of wine, was one of the most important 


? Erder, “Precedents,” pp. 172-173. 

33 One of the proofs brought by Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari to support the non-obser- 
vance of the festivals and the sacrifices in the desert was the following verse: “Have 
ye offered unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty years...” (Amos 
5:25). The author of the Damascus Document (7:14—20) made a connection between 
the verse that follows this one—which deals with exile in Damascus—and the his- 
tory of the sect to which he belonged. See Erder, “The Observance”, pp. 186-187. 
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mourning practices among the Mourners of Zion. This contradic- 
tion may readily be explained. The Mourners of Zion, who wished 
to continue the observance of the festivals in the Diaspora, claimed, 
in opposition to Mishawayh, that the terms in Scriptures—“in all 
your dwellings" and “in all your quarters”—refer to any place where 
Jews are living, not just the Land of Israel. The Mourners of Zion 
decided to express their mourning by prohibiting the consumption 
of “desired meat,” which the Bible permits “in thy gates” (Deuteronomy 
12:21). Therefore, they argued that these “gates” referred exclusively 
to the towns in the Land of Israel, but only when they were not 
under subjugation. In contrast, Mishawayh claimed that it was pre- 
cisely this term—“in thy gates"—which meant any location where 
Jews were living and formed the basis for permitting the consump- 
tion of “desired meat” in the Diaspora as well. 

Benjamin al-Nahawandi’s halakhot showed us that the Qumran sect 
erected altars for “desired meat.” Thus, Mishawayh, who permitted 
the eating of this flesh, apparently followed the lead of the Qumranic 
halakhah in this matter, while his halakhah regarding the fat of these 
animals evidently brings to light an unknown halakhah of Qumranic 
origin. We have already seen that the author of the Temple Scroll 
held, in contrast to the Pentateuch, that the blood of “desired meat" 
should be covered with dust just as the blood of game meat. It may 
be assumed that anyone who claimed that a parallel existed between 
"desired meat" and game with respect to the rules of blood, would 
also conclude that the rules about the fat of these two types of ani- 
mals were on the same plane. Since the fat of game animals is per- 
mitted for use, this author allowed the use of fat from animals whose 
flesh was considered "desired meat", as did Mishawayh. The guid- 
ing principle of both the Temple Scroll and Mishawayh's approach 
was to equate, as far as possible, the laws concerning "desired meat" 
and those of game meat. In contrast, the Talmudic sages maintained 
a parallel between the laws of "desired meat" and those related to 
sacrificial meat. 

Mishawayh's determination that the "desert Passover" was the only 
Passover observed during the Israelite’s sojourn in the desert and 
that it did not include the seven days of the “feast of unleavened 
bread," allows us to shed light on a polemic of the Second Temple 
period. The halakhic debate concerning the “desert Passover,” which 
was celebrated in the second year after the exodus from Egypt (Num. 
9:1), is closely associated with the consecration of the tabernacle, 
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whose erection took place on 1 Nisan that same year (Exodus 40:1). 
According to the Talmudic sages, the tabernacle was actually set up 
on 23 Adar, but it was dismantled every night for seven days until 
1 Nisan. During that seven day period (23-29 Adar), which included 
the Sabbath, Moses offered the consecration offerings (gorbanot ha- 
milwim, Exodus 29:35-37). From | Nisan, the priests began their 
routine service in the tabernacle, which included the daily burnt 
offering. According to Numbers 7:1, “On the day that Moses had 
fully set up the tabernacle” the twelve nesiim (heads) of the tribes 
began to offer their sacrifices in the tabernacle for twelve days, a 
different nasi each day. According to the Talmudic sages, the first 
nasi offered his sacrifice on 1 Nisan, while the seventh nas? made his 
offering on the Sabbath and the last nasi performed his sacrifice on 
12 Nisan. Two days later, the “desert Passover” was celebrated, 
which included the seven day “feast of unleavened bread.” 

Mishawayh’s approach, which was based on the Qumran halakhah, 
was entirely different.** According to him, the Israelites counted the 
seven days of consecration from | Nisan, the day of the taberna- 
cle’s erection, in keeping with the literal interpretation of Scriptures. 
On the Sabbath, Moses did not perform the consecration offerings, 
therefore, 8 Nisan was the last consecration day. The routine sacred 
work of the tabernacle began on 9 Nisan, when the daily burnt 
offerings were made for the first time. On the same day, the nesi?im 
also began to make their offerings, which included leavened bread. 
Mishawayh maintained that the nes?im, who were chosen to offer 
sacrifices during the “feast of unleavened bread,” fulfilled their task, 
since, according to him, the “desert Passover” did not include the 
seven day “feast of unleavened bread.” At the same time, he asserted, 
the nes?im did not make their offerings in sequence; they skipped 14 
Nisan, on which the *desert Passover" was celebrated, as well as the 
Sabbath. 

The disputes discussed above allow us to gain a better under- 
standing of the first two dates fixed by the Talmudic sages in Megilat 
Taanit, the text that sets down the holidays on which mourning is 
proscribed. With respect to the first date it is stipulated that: “From 
the first until the eighth of Nisan was established the daily burnt 


** On the Qumran approach with regard to the erection of the tabernacle, see 
Yadin, Temple Scroll, I, pp. 91-95. 
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offering.” In view of this assertion, it appears that the sages were in 
conflict with those who advocated that the first daily burnt offering 
was made on 9 Nisan. As regards the second date that appears in 
Megilat Ta'anit, it is stated: “From the eighth thereof until the close 
of the festival [of Passover] a holiday [of one week] was declared.” 
From this second date, we see that the sages came out against those 
who held that the “desert Passover” did not include the seven days 
of the “feast of unleavened bread.” Thus, the first two dates men- 
tioned in Megilat Ta‘anit were intended to challenge the Qumranic 
halakhot, of which Mishawayh was a devoted student. The fact that 
the sages found it necessary to contend with Qumranic halakhot indi- 
cates that they felt threatened by this alternative halakhah. 

An examination of the above Qumran/Mishawayh discussion 
regarding the sacrifices demonstrates adherence to the principle that 
prohibits any sacrifices on the Sabbath, aside from the Sabbath 
sacrifice. This principle, it should be recalled, was strictly maintained 
by the author of the Damascus Document and the “Zadokites,’ who 
believed that holiday sacrifices should not be offered on the Sabbath 
included in the intermediate days of Tabernacles and Passover. 
Mishawayh went still further by actually prohibiting the required 
Sabbath sacrifice on the Sabbath. 

Before concluding this discussion of Mishawayh’s halakhot, I would 
like to make a comment about one of the important sources that 
deal with his Aalakhic doctrine—Yefet ben ‘Eli’s biblical commen- 
taries. Scattered throughout these works are references to Mishawayh's 
halakhot, which Yefet challenged and finally rejected, without both- 
ering to mention their provenance. Hence, the obvious conclusion 
is that, in order to determine the nature of Qumranic literature’s 
influence on the Karaites, we must thoroughly investigate not only 
the halakhot which they adopted, but also those which they debated. 
Indeed, anyone who does not conduct such an investigation will 
reach erroneous conclusions. This was the case with Revel, who 
learned about the early Karaite halakhot from later Karaite works, 
written in Hebrew; he concluded that there is no link whatsoever 
between Karaite Aalakhot and those of the Damascus Document. As 
previously discussed, the early Karaite literature written in Judeao- 
Arabic draws a more complex picture. 


5 On the two dates of Megilat Ta'amt, see S. Zeitlin, “Megillat Taanit”, p. 240. 
% Revel, “Inquiry into Karaite Aalakhah," pp. 352—359. 
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The sources available to us provide no information about Misha- 
wayh’s messianic doctrine, but his halakhic rulings give us some clues 
in this regard. His abrogation of the commandments and festivals in 
the Diaspora apparently stemmed from the anticipation of imminent 
redemption, which would lead to immigration to Palestine, where 
all the commandments would be observed according to the letter of 
the law. It seems that Mishawayh lost hope in the eventual actual- 
ization of the redemption; this, coupled with his non-observance of 
the commandments led, in the end, to his conversion to Christianity." 

This act made the Karaite Mourners of Zion who came after 
Mishawayh more wary. They taught that the commandments should 
be followed in the Exile. They expressed their mourning by means 
of the prohibition against eating “desired meat” and consuming wine. 
At the same time, they developed an all-encompassing messianic doc- 
trine, apparently inspired by the exegetic model of the Qumranic 
pesher. According to this model, many of the prophecies received by 
the biblical prophets were intended to be fulfilled a long time after 
their own deaths, that is, only at the time of the redemption. These 
prophecies were also impenetrable to the prophets themselves, and 
the task of deciphering their secrets prior to the redemption was left 
to the Teacher of Righteousness (Moreh ha-Sedek), who was consid- 
ered the founder of their sect. Pesher Habakkuk 2:2 identifies the goreh 
mentioned by the prophet with the Teacher of Righteousness and 
describes his role: 


And God told Habakkuk, write down the things that are going to 
come upon the last generation, but the fulfillment of the end-time He 
did not make known to him. And when it says ‘So that he can run 
who reads it? (Habakkuk 2:2) the interpretation of it concerns the 
Teacher of Righteousness, to whom God made known all the mys- 
teries of the words of his servant the prophets.?? 


Daniel al-Qumisi identified the Teacher of Righteousness with Elijah 
the Prophet and designated him the same task: “Rest assured that 
everything in the Bible has but one solution and not two, and so 
that no one shall know its nature, one person will solve it in one 


37 On Mishawayh's doctrine and his conversion to Christianity, see Erder, “The 
centrality”, pp. 37-68. 

38 English translation by Horgan, Pesharim-Qumran, p. 16; Hebrew edition: Nizan, 
Pesher Habakkuk, p. 171. 
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way and another in another way, until the Teacher of Righteousness 
shall come."? Until the appearance of the Teacher of Righteousness, 
the Karaite maskilim took his role upon themselves: “The maskilim 
are the prophets... therefore God has given them the Torah, that 
which has literal meaning and is known and that which is unclear 
and unknown."^ Even though al-Qiimisi equated the Karaite maskilim 
with the prophets, they were unable to furnish one exclusive inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, since the Teacher of Righteousness had 
not yet arrived on the scene. Both the entry of the Karaite maskilim 
into the historical arena and the appearance of the Teacher of Right- 
eousness in the Qumran scrolls signaled the last phase before the 
redemption, as Yefet ben ‘Eli asserts in his commentary on Isaiah 
61:3: “They are the house of the keepers of righteousness and the 
nation will be proud of them, as it was said: these are the maskilim 
and through them the salvation of Israel and their redemption shall 
come about."" The function of both the maskilim and the Teacher 
of Righteousness is to decipher the prophecies of redemption intended 
for the last generation. Like the author of Pesher Habakkuk, Yefet ben 
‘Eli considers the prophecy of Habakkuk as being destined for the 
last generation, the one which would attain redemption: “I have told 
you: Write this, since a long time will pass before this prophecy is 
fulfilled, that time which is fixed by God... And redemption will 
come to the children of Israel and that time shall be called the *end 
of days’ (moed kes).”” 

In the Qumran scrolls, the Karaite Mourners of Zion discovered 
a dualist world view in which there is an ongoing conflict between 
the sons of light and the sons of darkness. Yet, even though this 
approach was completely unacceptable to them, they adopted for 
themselves the names used for the sons of light, terms such as Dorshei 
Torah (interpreters of the Torah), Temimei Derekh (the undefiled of the 
way), Anshei Emet (men of truth), and Shave: Pesha (penitents from sin). 
The Karaites reserved for the Rabbanites the names by which the 


? Marmorstein, "Commentaire", p. 196. Al-Qümisi equated the Teacher of 
Righteousness with the prophet Elijah in his commentary on Joel 2:23; see Daniel 
al-Qumisi, Pitron, p. 29. 

^ Commentary by Daniel al-Qümisi on Leviticus in Wieder, Judean Scrolls, p. 60. 
It appears that in attributing an important status to the maskil, the Karaite Mourners 
of Zion were influenced by the Qumran scrolls. See ibid., pp. 104—112. 

“| Manuscript, BL. Or. 2502, f. 207b. 

4 Yefet ben ‘Els Commentary on Habakkuk 2:2, BL. Or. 240, f. 85a. 
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Qumran sect designated their adversaries, for example: Dorshei Halakot 
(interpreters of smooth things); Sarei ha-Derekh (deflectors from the 
way); Messiget gevul (trespassers); and Marshier Brith (evildoers of the 
covenant).? We cannot rule out the possibility that the name “Karaites” 
itself may have been inspired by the Qumran scrolls; here I am 
referring to the ger’ey ha-shem mentioned in the Damascus Document. 

We have already learned that the Teacher of Righteousness, who 
is supposed to pave the way to redemption by deciphering the mys- 
teries of the prophecy, was equated with “one who reads" (goreh) 
(Habakkuk 2:2). The Damascus Document tells us that the members of 
the Teacher of Righteousness’s community are geret ha-shem or qer? 
shem, or gervim as they are referred to in one of the copies of the 
Damascus Document found in Qumran.“ The first passage of the scroll 
that mentions the ger’ey ha-shem states: “But during all these [years], 
[God] raised up for Himself those called by name so as to leave a 
remnant for the land and fill the face of the world with their seed. 
And He informed them through those anointed in his Holy Spirit 
and who view his truth of the details of their names.” The Damascus 
Document declares that the geri’ ha-shem community was established 
to counterbalance the sinners that arose throughout the generations, 
and its members remained devoted to the way of truth. This group 
of believers is the remnant that would survive and receive the rev- 
elation of God's messengers. The second passage in the scroll that 
relates to the geri’e: ha-shem is: 


And built them a sure house in Israel, such as never stood from the 
earliest times until now. Those who hold fast to it are to have eter- 
nal life and all [human] glory [is] theirs. As god swore to them through 
the hand of Ezekiel, the prophet, saying: "The priests and the Levite 
Zadok, who kept the watch of my sanctuary when the children of 
Israel strayed from me. They shall present to me fat and blood.’ (Ezek. 
44:15) The Priests are the penitents of Israel who depart[ed] from the 
Land of Judah, [the Levites are those] who accompany them and “the 
Sons of Zadok” are the chosen ones of Israel, those called by name 
(ger ei ha-shem), who stand in the end of days.* 


+ Wieder, Judean Scrolls, pp. 129-160. 

** See Baumgarten, Damascus Document, p. 45. In a Rabbanite lamentation on the 
death of a Karaite nasi, the Karaites are called gen’im. See Beeri, “Two historical 
dirges”, p. 144. 

5 Baumgarten, Damascus Document, p. 15 (Hebrew text, 2:11-13). The name ger?im 
appears on p. 37. 

4 Ibid. (English version), pp. 17, 19 (Hebrew text, 3:19—4:5). 
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The gerve ha-shem are the chosen of Israel. In the pseudepigraphic 
literature, which is akin to that of Qumran, there is a close rela- 
tionship between “chosen” and “righteousness,” a name that the 
Karaite Mourners of Zion adopted to designate themselves. Moreover, 
the gere? ha-shem are identified with the priests, the Sons of Zadok. 
According to the Aule of Community, anyone who joins the covenant 
of the community must accept the Torah of Moses as it was revealed 
exclusively to the Sons of Zadok: “Every one who enters the Council 
of the community shall enter into the covenant of God... He shall 
take upon his soul by a binding oath to return to the Torah of 
Moses... according to everything which has been revealed from it 
to the Sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the covenant and seek 
His will." Thus, the Teacher of Righteousness—the gore (reader)— 
deciphered the mysteries of the prophecy for the community, while 
it is the Sons of Zadok—the “gert’e ha-shem who stand at the end of 
days"—who revealed the obscurities of the Pentateuch to the com- 
munity. It seems that the primary role which the Qumran scrolls 
gave to the priests, the Sons of Zadok, and to their leader, the 
Teacher of Righteousness—who is also a priest—is what caused the 
Karaites to identify the Qumran literature available to them with 
the writings of the Sadducees. 

The identification which the Karaite Mourners of Zion felt with 
the gere ha-shem mentioned in the Damascus Document is clearly in 
evidence in the commentary of Salmon ben Yeruhim to Psalms 69:1. 
He attributes to the Shoshanim (liies)—that is, the Karaite Mourners 
of Zion community in Jerusalem—the role of the gene ha-shem in 
the Damascus Document: 


Scriptures speaks about shoshanim since the redemption comes to pass 
because of the righteous, who are compared to lilies... the blossoms 
of the lily and similar species appear with the departure of the win- 
ter...in the same way that the righteous appear at the end of the 
four kingdoms. Though they appear under different circumstances, 
cach layer is stronger than the previous onc, until the appearance of 
the remnant in the fourth kingdom. 


“ Charlesworth, Rule of Community 5:7—9, pp. 21, 23. (Hebrew text, pp. 20, 22). 
The term “Sons of Zadok” has been omitted in other versions of this text; see ibid., 
p. 62. 

** Marwick (ed.), The Arabic Commentary of Salmon ben Yeruham, pp. 97-98. 
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It is abundantly clear that the Karaites, the righteous, appear on 
the stage of history on the verge of the redemption, in other words, 
with the demise of the fourth kingdom, which the Karaites desig- 
nated as Islam. Like the gerie ha-shem mentioned in the Damascus 
Document, the Karaites are identified with the remnant, which is, 
according to Salmon, the elite of the righteous. Thus, at the con- 
clusion of his commentary to the above verse, Salmon declares that 
the appearance of the lilies is a sign heralding the redemption.” 

The “Community of Lilies” in Jerusalem is the Mourners of Zion 
congregation, and it seems that the inspiration for their mourning 
also came from the scrolls of the Qumran sect. Indeed, the mem- 
bers of this sect used names suggestive of mourning to describe them- 
selves: “the humble (‘anavim),” “the poor Cevyonim),” “[those whose] 
spirits are broken and [those who] mourn” (nidkhei ruah ve-avelim). 
One of the passages in the Damascus Document that was discovered in 
the caves states that the way to return to God is not by means of 
sacrifices, but through mourning, and that anyone who does not 
understand this, removes himself from the community: 


And concerning Israel it is written: I shall get me to the end of the 
heavens ‘and will not smell the savor of your sweet odors’ (Lev. 26:31). 
And elsewhere it is written, “Rend your hearts, not your garments’ 
(Joel 2:13). And it is written, to return to God with weeping and fast- 
ing. And whoever rejects these laws, which are in accord with the 
statutes found in the Law of Moses, shall not be reckoned among the 
sons of his truth for His soul has despised.” 


In conclusion, on the basis of indirect historical sources——from a 
medieval copy of the Damascus Document found in the Cairo Genizah, 
Karaite references to the writings of the *Zadokites" and to the cave 
sect scrolls, and a study of Karaite literature-—it appears that, in the 
early days of Karaism, circles within the movement came under the 
influence of Qumranic literature. But the Karaites had difficulty in 
idenüfying the origins of the ancient writings which they had been 
studying. An example of this was their inability to differentiate between 
the Aalakhot of the Sadducees and those of the Qumran sect. The 
pluralism that characterized Karaism in its formative period is also 
apparent in the way the Karaites related to these texts. Al-Qirqisānī 


? On the connection between ger?ey ha-shem and the Karaites, see Erder, “The 
Karaites’ Sadducee Dilemma," pp. 195-226. 
* Baumgarten, Damascus Document, p. 164 (Hebrew text, p. 163). 
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ignored them almost completely, but even the Mourners of Zion, 
who were swayed by this literature, related to it in a variety of ways. 
Many of the halakhot of Mishawayh al-‘Ukbari bear the stamp of the 
Qumran sect doctrine, of which he was a devoted student; yet, he 
was rejected by the Karaites. Daniel al-Qüumisi, who apparently 
labeled ‘Anan ben David “the head of the fools” after encountering 
the Qumran scrolls, developed a messianic doctrine inspired by this 
literature; in the course of time, he, too, was removed from the 
Karaite consensus. A study of the biblical commentary of Yefet ben 
‘Eli shows that he chose to reject many of the Qumranic halakhot 
with which he was familiar. Nevertheless, it seems that the messianic 
doctrine developed by the Karaite Mourners of Zion owes a great 
deal to the Qumran scrolls which they were able to study. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
ISLAMIC CONTEXTS OF MEDIEVAL KARAISM 


Fred Astren 


In Jewish Studies it is often postulated that the emergence and devel- 
opment of Karaism cannot be analyzed without understanding its 
Islamic context. In the Islamic Middle Ages through the late ninth 
century C.E., the antecedents and origins of medieval Karaism are 
known from sparse reports in Hebrew and Arabic texts. In this period 
one can only speak of “proto-Karaitic phenomena,” that is, those 
Jewish individuals and movements that would later contribute to fully 
articulated Karaism after the late ninth century. The late ninth 
through late tenth centuries witnesses the emergence of classical 
medieval Karaism in Palestine with its center at Jerusalem, and is 
marked by a literature that is specifically Karaite. Much of this lit- 
erature is characterized by five main features: a claim to scripturalism, 
Palestino-centrism, quasi-ascetic rigorism, an anti-rabbinic ideology, 
and a millenarian messianism.' From the late tenth through eleventh 
centuries, Karaite scholars expanded this literature, building upon 
the religious and intellectual project of their predecessors. By the 
eleventh century, the Palestine center of activity declined as a con- 
sequence of Fatimid Egyptian weakness and the resulting Turkoman, 
Seljuq, and Crusader conquests of the twelfth century. The active 
intellectual center of Karaism was already shifting from the Muslim 
Middle East to Byzantium. 

The idea of Islamic context will be approached in two main ways. 
One is historical setting or conditions, which create the circumstances 
for the emergence and growth of Karaism. These include the 
unification of the Jewish world, Islamization of the Middle East, and 
the political and social background to Palestino-centrism. Secondly, 
Islamic contexts also can be thought of in terms of phenomenological 


' Zucker notes the first three in “Responses to the Karaite Mourners of Zion.” 
On Karaite messianism, see Erder, “The negation of the exile,” and Frank, “The 
Shoshanim.” On anti-rabbinic ideology, see Poznanski, “The Karaite literary opponents.” 
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parallels, whose existence can or cannot be explained through direct 
Muslim influence. Locating Muslim influence can be obvious, in the 
case of philosophy, whose kalam techniques became normative for 
many Karaite thinkers. Alternately, comparative elements that appear 
to act similarly in Karaism and Islam defy establishing direct influence, 
as in the suggestive parallel of Karaite and Muslim theories for 
sources of law or the relationship of Shi‘ism to Karaism.? 

From a broader point of view, it can be said that proto-Karaite, 
Karaite, and other Jewish sectarian strategies for solving religious 
and social problems are contemporary to and often share features 
with similar developments made in Islam. This suggests that both 
Jews and Muslims were adapting to similar problems and conditions. 
Appositely, one of the primary over-arching historical developments 
of this era is the evolution of Muslim and Jewish hegemonies, to 
which populations might acquiesce or resist, thereby laying out the 
groundwork for the construction of established forms of society and 
religion and their alternatives. 

This chapter will suggest models, partly conjectural and prelimi- 
nary, for locating proto-Karaitic phenomena and Karaism in Islamic 
contexts. 


I. Conditions 


Unification of the Jewish World 


After the Arab-Muslim conquests from the middle seventh through 
eighth centuries the vast majority of world Jewry came under Muslim 
rule? Jewish communities which had been isolated by political as 
well as geographical and cultural factors were now in a position to 
have increased contact with each other. In addition to any mutual 
integration experienced by Jewish communities formerly separated 
by Byzantine and Persian rule, other Jewish communities that had 
previously existed on the margins of the empires in isolation from 
mainstream developments were now brought into contact with a 


? For alternate interpretations, see Lasker, “Islamic influences.” 

3 Zvi Ankori, in lectures at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1982 stated 
that 80-90 percent of the world Jewish population came under Muslim rule in 
these centuries. This figure is generally repeated by historians. See Brody, The Geonim 
of Babylonia, xx. 
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Jewish world consisting of the exilarchate, the academies, and rab- 
binic leadership. One of the important implications of this socio- 
geographical situation is that traditions which had been otherwise 
forgotten or repudiated by the rabbis but were preserved in isolated 
hinterlands were reintroduced into the Jewish milieu of the new 
Islamic-dominated socicty.* The resulting “cultural stew” posed seri- 
ous challenges for the rabbis, who sought to consolidate their own 
social and religious system. This phenomenon explains environmen- 
tal and halakhic factors that influenced Jewish heterodoxy and proto- 
Karaitic phenomena in the eighth and ninth centuries. 

At the same time, the Islamic state not only united the Jews but 
eventually recognized them as a tolerated minority. Treaty-like con- 
ditions defined an exchange on the part of Jews, Christians and other 
minorities of special taxes and some social limitations for dhimmah, 
a juridical state that for Jews defined Judaism as a religio licita and 
gave them the right to self-governance.? Dhimmah created strong exter- 
nal encouragement for the Jewish community to organize systematic 
and competent leadership in order to act effectively under the terms 
of Muslim corporate recognition. In terms of taxation and other 
bureaucratic and governmental considerations a consolidation of lead- 
ership among the empire’s Jews was in the interest of the caliphate. 

Conditions in the first centuries of Islam were ripe for rabbinic 
leadership to use its newly canonized “constitution,” the Talmud, to 
capitalize on the new geographic unity.® If the proliferation of tal- 
mudic teaching could be successful, then the Talmud would be 
accepted as the governing legal instrument of local communities, and 
the rabbis would become the only authorized interpreters of this text 
as well as the beneficiaries of financial support that was traditional 
to the relationship of outlying communities with the rabbinic cen- 
ters. Such a rabbinic movement would create political hegemony, 
monetary supply, theological orthodoxy, and legal conformity. Similarly, 


Muslims sought alternatives to the imperial absolutist Islam that was 


* For example, see Erder on ba‘alei migra and benei migra in “The Karaites’ Sadducee 
dilemma,” pp. 208-215; and on forms of Late Antique Judaism shaped by the 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, in “When did the Karaites first encounter,” pp. 
54-68. 

5 On dhimmah, see Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 1, pp. 242-43; Bat Ye'or, The 
Dhimmi, and Courbage and Fargues, Christians and Jews under Islam, pp. 1-28. 

€ See Brody, The Geonim of Babylonia, on rabbinic notions of the end of hora’ah 
(authoritative instruction associated with the Amoraim) and geonic self-consciousness, 


pp. 4-11. 
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established as much by military force as by pious means in the first 
two centuries A.H. Muslim pietists and others began to imagine a 
Muslim society that would be marked by theological consistency and 
legal conformity to be governed by religious non-imperial elites. The 
emergence of scholarly, pietistic, and mystical cadres led to conflicts 
marked by tension between universal legitimacy and local realities. 

Similarly, Jewish resistance and opposition to rabbinization would 
naturally develop. At the local level the proliferation of Rabbinism 
might conflict with long-established regional customs. Some of the 
many forms of Jewish heterodoxy attested to in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, including proto-Karaitic phenomena, likely emerged in part 
from the many forms of local and regional resistance against the 
social, political, and legal dimensions of the reinvigorated rabbinic 
movement. In former lands of the Byzantine Empire local auton- 
omy developed in the wake of the disappearance of central rabbinic 
authority marked by the Empire's dissolution of the patriarchate in 
the fifth century. In the East, such Jewish communities as those of 
the highlands of Iran, Transcaucasia, or Central Asia had long been 
isolated from the authority of the academies and exilarchate in 
Babylonia.’ Local traditions may also have emerged when whole 
communites entered into treaty-like relations with the Arabs during 
the seventh-century conquests. From a non-rabbinic point of view, 
unification of Jewry under Islam brought distinct, and heretofore 
independent, Jewish communities into contact with each other.? Jewish 
practice and observance in the first Muslim centuries was likely quite 
variegated—a variety of local practices existed or even developed, 
none more orthodox or “less Jewish” than the next. Even rabbinic 
literature indicates a great deal of halakhic variety, some of which 
resulted from the exigencies of local custom.? 

Tension no doubt was high in the struggle between the centripetal 
impulse of the rabbis towards uniformity and the centrifugal pull of 
localities towards maintaining their time-honored customs. Such ten- 
sion was evident in the differences that separated the newly reunited 


7” Karaism as a reaction to Iranian influence in rabbinic Judaism was suggested 
in Cahn, The Rise of the Karaite Sect. 

? In the tenth century, the Karaite al-Qirqisani testifies to differing Karaite prac- 
tices from such localities as Baghdad, Tustar, Basra, Fars, Syria, Khorasan, and 
Jibal. Al-Oirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, section I, chapter 19 [trans. by Lockwood in 
Chiesa and Lockwood, Qurqisant on Jewish Sects, pp. 152-156]. 

? Libson, “Halakhah and reality." 
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Palestinian and Babylonian varieties of rabbinic Judaism, a point that 
later Karaites emphasized for polemical purposes. The differences 
that separated Palestinian and Babylonian rabbinic Jewish commu- 
nities erupted into conflict and schism only periodically and for rel- 
atively short periods, remaining by and large academic and held in 
check by the mutually acknowledged orthodoxy of the two “schools.”!! 

In order to locate Jewish schism in daily life we must ask what 
might be so important that some localities would refuse to accept 
rabbinic practice. Aryeh Grabois has suggested that the very fabric 
of social identity could be threatened by rabbinization in two ways.” 
Fundamental conflicts of identity would result from: 1) differences in 
Jewish communities in the manner of effecting marriage; and 2) 
whether Jewish identity is transmitted through the male or female line. 

First, local communities in the early Islamic period are likely to 
have practiced marriage differendy than the rabbis. The rabbis defined 
the manner in which betrothal was effected through three modes: 
ketubbah or shetar, kasef, and brah (a written instrument, the exchange 
of money or something of value, and sexual consummation). In regard 
to bah a rabbinic writer of 100 years ago states, “this rather too 
primitive mode of contracting marriage was already in ancient times 
declared morally objectionable, and even punishable.” Such an atti- 
tude would be resented and rejected by Jewish communities for 
whom brah had always been the fundamental method of effecting 
marriage. In addition, such isolated communities would not neces- 
sarily have adopted the ketubbah contract as a formal written instru- 
ment, whose final form developed in Late Antiquity and whose 
proliferation cannot be well established for the early Muslim era.'* 
The Talmud testifies to locales where the ketubbah document was not 


10 A medieval text lists halakhic differences between these communities. See Lewin, 
Osar hilluf minhagim and Margaliot, ha-hillukim she-bein anshe misrayim u-vnei eres yisra’ el. 
For a Karaite list, see al-Qirgisani, Aiiab al-anwar, section I, chapter 10 [trans. by 
Lockwood in Chiesa and Lockwood, Qirgisdni on Jewish Sects, pp. 140—144]. 

1 For example, the controversy between Sa‘adiah and the head of the Palestinian 
academy, Aaron Ben Meir. See Malter, Saadia Gaon, pp. 69-88; and Brody, The 
Geonim of Babylonia, pp. 100—122. 

? This question and the following suggestions developed from private conversa- 
tions with Professor Grabois in Berkeley, California, in the summer of 1992. 

13 Mielziner, The Jewish Law of Marriage, 77f., which also cites Babylonian Talmud 
Qiddushin 12, and Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, “Issurei blah," 21, 14. 

1t The Talmud credits Shim‘on ben Shetah with originating or regulating use of 
the ketubbah (Babylonian Talmud Ketubot. 82b; and Shabbat 14), and an early form 
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used even though rabbinic matrimonial regulations were held to be 
obligatory." Whether the practice of polygamy was an issue that 
separated Jewish communities in this era is worthy of investigation.'? 
Second, many non-rabbinized communities may have traditionally 
defined their identity through the male line, in contradiction to rab- 
binic definition. Although patrilineal identity could be explained 
through the influence of Islamic mores, which originate in pre-Islamic 
tribal Arabia, it is also possible that such a view was intrinsic to 
some Jewish communities before the advent of Islam. Also, a scrip- 
turalist orientation to Jewish identity could be based upon notions 
of patrilineal descent—tribal, priestly, and Davidic—in the Bible. 
Taken together, differences in matrimonial practice and the definition 
of who is a Jew would likely lead to whole communities and families 
being split in the process of rabbinization. People on the street in 
their everyday lives would have recourse to refer to their cultural 
opponents as *bastards." Later, Karaite halakhah would redefine per- 
sonal relationships in the Jewish community through strict laws of 
consanguinity, some of which contradicted and undermined norma- 
tive rabbinic practices, such as niece marriage.? Correspondingly, 
Karaites would be defined as mamzerim in rabbinic law as a result 
of their non-conformity to rabbinic halakhic matrimonial and divorce 
practices.'? 


of the ketubbah suggests that Hillel adopted it as a safeguard against the matrimo- 
nial irregularities of Alexandrian Jews that is, as a measure to establish and enforce 
uniformity (quoted in Tosefía Ketubot 9:9, and Babylonian Talmud Baba Mesia 1042). 
Its present form evolved under Byzantine dominance in Palestine, where the doc- 
ument was submitted to the authorities so the government could acknowledge the 
validity of Jewish contracts and law. Its form thus became known as Ketubbah Kushta, 
“The Ketubbah of Constantinople.” See also Babylonian Talmud Ketubot 10a. 

5 Babylonian Talmud Ketubot 16b. 

16 In a late eleventh/early twelfth-century Torah commentary, Lekah Tov, Tobias 
ben Elie‘zer charged Karaites as polygamists. See Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 
289-90. Further on this topic > Olszowy-Schlanger, Early Karaite Family Law. 

U Note that Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahani, the eighth-century messianic claimant, forbade 
divorce, a tenet which would immediately identify any child of a second marriage 
as a bastard. See al-Qirqisàni, Kitab al-anwar, section I, chapter 11, number 1 [trans. 
by Lockwood in Chiesa and Lockwood, Qirqisānī on Jewish Sects, pp. 144—145]. 

'8 ‘Anan, Sefer Miswot (= Book of Commandments, ed. Harkavy), p. 93; Daniel al- 
OQümisi in Nemoy, Karatte Anthology, p. 40, and in Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, p. 81. 
Cf. Revel, “The Karaite Halakah," p. 70, n. 101. 

19 See Corinaldi, The Personal Status of the Karaites, pp. 34—100. 
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Islamization 


Scholars of medieval Jewish history under Islam have given little 
attention to the problem of conversion, part of larger processes of 
Islamization in the Middle East, North Africa, and Spain.” In fact, 
the massive demographic shift toward Islam on the part of Jews pro- 
vides an important context for understanding the rise of a variety 
of Judaisms in these centuries. 

In the Middle East, conversion to Islam took place gradually. 
Richard Bullet suggests it reached a critical mass of 50 percent of 
the population in many regions in the ninth and tenth centuries, 80 
percent at the beginning of the eleventh, and approached 100 per- 
cent in many regions in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.*! To 
extrapolate from Bulliet’s figures, at first Middle Eastern Jewry expe- 
rienced little conversion, since on the one hand Jewish self-gover- 
nance was consolidating and even spreading, and on the other hand, 
Islam represented the faith of only a small military elite which ruled 
much larger indigenous populations. In addition, since Islam was 
associated with the ethnic identity of Arab, conversion at this time 
required formal association with an Arab tribe and adoption of the 
subservient tribal status of mawla (pl. mawàli).? After the ‘Abbasid 
revolution in 750, mawáli were enfranchised fully as Muslims, mark- 
ing a beginning of the transformation of Islam from an Arab eth- 
nic religion into a universal religion. Concurrently, society was marked 
by the emergence of a Muslim clerical class, the ‘ulama’. This con- 
solidation of leadership was resisted by a reflorescence of Muslim 
heterodoxy, but also led to a politics and theology of identity that 
began to view non-Muslims as the Other and generated anti-dhimma 
sentiment. The social situation would become unbearable for many 
Jews and Christians during the decline of political and social order 
in the caliphate after the assassination of the Caliph al-Mutawakkil 
in 861. 


20 On the other hand, see Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, in the index (vol. VI), 
s.v. "conversion," but especially vol. II, pp. 299-311. See also brief remarks by 
Mark Cohen in Under Crescent and Cross, pp. 175-77. Under Islam, incidents of forced 
conversion were rare, notwithstanding the Almohad invasion of North Africa and 
Spain, which was characterized by mass forced conversion of Jews and Christians, 
and a few other examples that prove to be exceptions that prove the rule. 

?! See Bullet, Conversion to Islam. 

On mawali, see Bulliet, “Conversion to Islam and the emergence,” pp. 30-51. 
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If the first Jewish converts to Islam were Jewish Arabs in the time 
of Muhammad, the next wave of converts would come after the con- 
quests of the seventh century from among potential bureaucrats who 
were recruited under the first ‘Umayyads to fill positions in the official 
infrastructure inherited from the Byzantines and Persians. We also 
would expect to see Jewish merchants who catered to the Arabs in 
the military garrison cities such as Basra and Kufa, the amsar, to be 
drawn toward Islam in order to benefit fully in their commercial 
endeavors. Most significant for this study, we would expect to find 
Jews who were unhappy with the aggrandizement of rabbinic power 
as described above to turn to Islam. In Iraq (Babylonia) there would 
also be local Jewish elites in towns and landowners in the country- 
side whose social networks were dominated by Muslim peers. By the 
ninth and tenth centuries, these conditions explain the conversion of 
mass numbers of Jews, Christians, and Zoroastrians, when individ- 
uals were willing to change religions because their existing social sta- 
tus was either threatened or could be maintained or improved through 
conversion.? Some Karaite teaching in the late ninth and tenth cen- 
turies would reject the attraction of mercantile and political oppor- 
tunity associated with the catastrophe of Islamization, but was also 
intrinsic to the Rabbanite establishment: 


Woe to you, o Rich Men of the Dispersion and the Wealthy of Israel 
in Babylonia. you who plant gardens and orchards [in the Diaspora] 
and establish summer-houses for yourselves . .., and forget God's Torah 
and the Mourning of Jerusalem. Your money shall be an abomina- 
tion at the End of Days and the retribution for [your] sins will descend 
upon you.” 


By the early ninth century, when the shift toward Muslim religious 
idenüty in the Middle East and North Africa reached critical mass, 
an end had come to resistance in the form of non-Muslim uprisings 
(and, significantly, politically active Jewish messianism).? It is likely 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries the majority of Jewish con- 


3 Ibid., 33. For another view, see Bainbridge, The Sociology of Religious Movements, 
pp. 54-58. 

^ Daniel ben Moses al-Qüumisi, Pitron Shenem-Asar, p. 34, on Amos 3:15, trans- 
lated in Ankori, The Karaites in Byzantium, 312. For similar ideas and language, cp. 
Pitron Shenem-‘Asar, 14 on Hosea 8:14; 21, on Hosea 12:9; 63, on Zechariah 2:1—4; 
and 61, on Haggai 2:17. 

23 Gil, A History of Palestine, pp. 280-284 and 292-297; cp. Hodgson, The Venture 
of Islam, I, pp. 488-491. 
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versions to Islam occurred, and the threat to Jewish communities 
became discernible. In the second half of the tenth century, the 
Karaite Yefet ben ‘Eli testifies to Muslim Isma‘ili efforts at conver- 
sion which would decimate the Jews.” The coalescence of Karaism 
at this time and in this context represents a social and religious effort 
at revitalization of Jewry in the face of the wide successes of Islamiza- 
tion. Such a revitalization movement, speaking in inner-Jewish terms, 
internalized resistance to Islam through its fundamental resistance to 
Rabbanite Judaism. By this time, the rabbis were working out accom- 
modation to Muslim dominance, so that resistance to hegemony (rab- 
binic or Muslim) demanded sectarian expression which might retain 
elemental Jewish particularism without submitting to the new power 
structures and their elites. 

At first, Jewish converts to Islam would have remained part of 
existing Jewish social networks comprised of the nuclear and extended 
family, locality, class, occupation, and religious congregation. With 
enormous cultural and religious capital to back them up, these indi- 
viduals, new Muslims, would be able to influence others in their 
social networks to understand Islam and gain a level of comfort with 
its teachings and ways." In this way, Jews might have developed 
stronger attachments in many social contexts to Muslims than they 
had to fellow Jews. Also, Jews in such intermediate cultural locations 
might be easily influenced by Muslim theological and legal notions. 
Alternately, new Muslims with Jewish cultural baggage and subject 
to influence from their Jewish co-religionists would contribute teach- 
ings to the new religious tradition, some of which would be rejected 
or marked as heresy in the elaboration of Islam in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. This subtle and complicated reflexive process gene- 
rated conditions conducive to the existence of hybrid identities, whose 
complete Jewish or Muslim character appears unclear in hindsight. 

Intermediacy of identity, which combines social and religious be- 
haviors, created a world in which a multiplicity of religious phe- 
nomena abounded. Recent work on Christianization in Late Antiquity 
calls into question the existence of clearly polarized religious identi- 
ties, especially during centuries of religious elaboration and identity 


°° Stern, “Fatmid propaganda." See also Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Few, 
pp. 132-133. 

? "The figure Ka‘b al-’Abbar in Muslim tradition represents a cultural awareness 
of the Jew as convert, both in positive and problematized contexts. 
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formation. The existence of hybrid identities which were both Jewish 
and Christian seems to have lasted until at least the fourth century, 
and perhaps to the sixth,” although Shlomo Pines wrote several arti- 
cles on Judeo-Christian identity in medieval Islam.” More to the 
point, Christian-Muslim ‘Ibadr identity has been located in ninth- 
century North Africa by Elizabeth Savage, and Mazdakite-Muslim 
hybridities are well-known in early Islamic Iran. Consequently, 
notions of hybrid identity suggest that Jews formally could have 
accepted triumphant imperial Islam in various ways, while remain- 
ing participating Jews within their existing local communities. Such 
a strategy is described by the Muslim jurist Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
al-Shaybani (d. 804), who states, “. .. today the Jews in the areas of 
Iraq recognize that there no god but God and Muhammad is the 
Prophet of God, but they claim that he was sent as a prophet only 
to the Arabs, and not to the Jews.”*? Such a statement permits acqui- 
escence of fundamental Muslim truth, that could be perceived by 
Muslims as authentic, while openly or clandestinely maintaining Jewish 
particularism. In the mid-tenth century, the Karaite Salmon ben 
Yeruhim reports, “I have learned that the Jews of Samarqand and 
the region, when they say ‘God is One,’ [people who hear it] tes- 
tify that by [saying] so they have become Muslims."? 

From the Muslim perspective, widely embracing definitions of 
Muslim identity are known from this era, demonstrating that hybrid- 
ity was enmeshed in the discourse of Islam itself. Boundaries of the 
community were hardly rigid even at the late date of the early elev- 
enth century when al-Baghdadi reports that a “lenient interpretation 
of the credo was held by several Muslim groups." These included 
some Kharyites, the Shiite Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah, and 
Murji'ites.?* 

Hybridization thus creates possibilities for intermediate identities 
whose investment in Jewish and Muslim matters varied. Those Jewish- 
Muslims who resisted the hegemony of an increasingly legalized Islam 
that demanded clear allegiance and a complete lifestyle might "return" 


8 Boyarin, Dying for God, esp. pp. 22-41. 
? Pines, see bibliography; cp. Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew, pp. 37-41. 
3° Savage, A Gateway to Hell, esp. pp. 89—105. 

Madelung, Religious Trends, pp. 1-12. 

Wasserstrom’s translation, Between Muslim and Jew, p. 78. 

? Ben-Shammai, “The attitude,” p. 10. 

* Cited in Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew, p. 78. 
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to a Judaic identity which they felt had authenticity. Nonetheless, 
they might also feel that rabbinic hegemony among Jews was too 
demanding, if not somewhat alien. This combination of attitudes cre- 
ated conditions for sectarian identities, whose characteristics might 
appear to be Jewish, Muslim, or Jewish-Muslim. Among Jewish sec- 
tarians, features of hybrid identity are signal in the messianic move- 
ments of Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahani (d. ca. 750), who taught that Jesus and 
Muhammad were prophets,” and of Meshwi (Mishawayh) al-‘Ukbari 
(after the mid-ninth century), whose syncretism is obscured in the 
story of his apostasy.” 

From the eleventh century on, a truly Muslim society existed as 
defined by Bulliet, when numerical preponderance and the influence 
of social institutions define the society as a whole. By this time the 
‘ulama’ and süfi holy men had become leaders and spokesmen for 
the population at large, thus attracting the last wave of converts. It 
is likely that by this time fewer Jews were converting because with 
the development of Muslim law and Muslim theology demands made 
upon Muslims were becoming heavier. The sense of continuity that 
a Jew or Christian might perceive in Islam in the previous centuries 
now was replaced by the otherness of Islam. The possibility of Jewish- 
Muslim hybridity lost meaning as Islam consolidated. In fact, the 
‘Isawiyyah disappeared in this period. 

The new Karaite movement emerged at the end of the ninth and 
tenth centuries as a non-hybrid alternative to both Islam and rab- 
binic Judaism. As a revitalization movement within Judaism it offered 
meaning in a world fractured by the political dissolution of the 
caliphate, by the economic decline of Iraq and the East, and by the 
demographic decline of Jewry as a consequence of Islamization. By 
locating itself in opposition to rabbinic institutionalization and halakhic 
particularity, Karaism was able to attract remnants from Jewish and 
other sectarian movements as well as those Judeo-Muslim “hybrids” 
who were unwilling to make the final commitment to Islam. However, 
this successful gathering together of disparate elements of Jewish 
Middle Eastern society brought with it a great variety of contradic- 
tory law and theology. 


55 On Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahant, see al-Qirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, section I, chapter 2, 
number 12 and chapter 11 [trans. by Lockwood in Chiesa and Lockwood, Qirgisānī 
on Jewish Sects, pp. 102-103 and pp. 144-45]; and Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and 
Jew, 71-89. Further on this topic > Gil, Origins; Erder, Mourners of Zion. 

3 Ankori, The Karaites in Byzantium, p. 403, n. 141. 
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Palestino-Centrism 


One of the most important features of Middle Eastern Karaism at 
its height was what Z. Ankori described as “Palestino-centrism”.*’ A 
call for the return of Jews to the land of Israel, and especially Jeru- 
salem, characterized the classical Karaite ideology of Daniel al-Qumisi 
(fl. late ninth century) and his successors in Palestine, who combined 
in this ideology Jewish antecedents with contemporary opportunity.?? 

Scholars have noted that the political hegemony of Egypt over 
Palestine under the Tulinids and Ikhshidids (868—905 and 935—969) 
was conducive to the call to immigration of al-Dümisi and his fel- 
low Karaites.? By the end of the ninth century the political anar- 
chy at Samarra (861—870) generated a lack of confidence in the 
political institution of the caliphate. Caliphal weakness opened up 
opportunity for a bedouin resurgence along the boundaries of the 
desert and the sown, and created political space for the indepen- 
dence of provinces, Political decline was driven, in part, by economic 
decline, which was the result of excessive taxation, the emergence 
of military regimes, and the incorporation of the zgfa‘ system, a feudal- 
like distribution of land and resources by princes and lords to mil- 
itary subordinates. Muslims and Jews turned to apocalyptic and 
millenarian ideologies to grapple with the uncertainties of social and 
political turmoil. Jewish apocalyptic responses from this period are 
read in Ma‘aseh Daniel and Hazon Daniel, but are also found in Karaite 
messianic and millennial ideology. The call to return to Zion is 
millenarian, whereby immigration to the land of Israel would has- 
ten the coming of the messiah, whose presence was much needed 
in an age of troubles,“ 

By the ninth century, the focus of political action became the 
province, with the decline of what Marshall Hodgson calls the caliphal 
“absolutist tradition."? Outer provinces were being reorganized as 
Muslim societies, and new elites were establishing themselves to lead 


37 Ankori The Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 22-24 and passim. 

38 Zucker, “Responses”; Mann, “A tract by an early Karaite"; and Nemoy, “The 
Pseudo-Qumisian sermon.” 

3 See Bianquis “Autonomous Egypt’; and Bacharach, “Palestine in the policies.” 

* Grossman, “Jerusalem in Jewish Apocalyptic literature.” 

^! Oarmatian wars led Yefet ben ‘Eli to messianic hopes, cited in Gil, A History 
of Palestine, p. 784, n. 4. 

*? Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, I, pp. 241-247, 280-289, and s.v. “absolutist 
ideal” in index. 
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these societies. ‘The cosmopolitanism of early multi-cultural society 
under the caliphate gave way under the transformation of Islamization 
to localism. Egypt emerged as a province of political importance 
through Tūlūnid and Ikhshidid policies that reinvigorated the agrar- 
ian economy and capitalized on new trade routes that centered on 
Egypt. Palestine benefited as a protectorate of Egypt, buffered from 
the impact of decline in Iraq and the East. After the conquest of 
Egypt in 969, the Fatimids would continue policies that focused atten- 
tion on Palestine." Even as the caliphate was being pulled apart, 
Rabbanite institutional leadership struggled with the centrifugal pull 
of the provinces. Some Jews turned to local rabbinic and commer- 
cial elites to lead them from a regional base." Others looked to rab- 
binic Palestine for leadership after centuries of Babylonian dominance. 
Still others lived in a non-rabbinic Jewish Palestine, inhabited by 
sectarians, including a branch of the family of ‘Anan ben David, 
whose participation in the Babylonian-Palestinian struggle over halakhic 
hegemony in the Jewish world reveals that the line between sectar- 
ian and rabbinic Jew in this period is fluid and indeterminate.* 

In a civilizational context, the progress of Islamization and the 
concomitant development of Muslim institutions meant that Muslim 
society could be something other than caliphal. The old pan-Muslim 
imperial-caliphal monopolies on legitimacy were undermined by 
mosques, as centers of the community, by the administration of 
Muslim law by religious clerics instead of government officials, and 
by the symbolic appropriation of the land by way of holy men and 
holy places. New Muslim elites, detached from imperial power, rose 
to lead new institutions and constituencies. Identified by Hodgson as 
the “shari‘ah-minded,” the ‘ulama’, along with early süfi mystic lead- 
ers, became the definers of Muslim religious and social life." In like 
manner, some Jews perceived rabbinic hegemony as to be no longer 
meaningful, and began to imagine a reformulated Jewish society free 
from rabbinic leadership. The rise of new Muslim elites, especially 
the ‘ulama’, is mirrored both within the rabbinic miheu by the decline 


? Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, I, 473-495; and Kennedy, The Prophet and the 
Age of the Caliphates, pp. 200—211. 

4 Sanders, “The Fatimid state.” 

5 For example, see Cohen, Jewish Self-Government. 

© See Gil, “Karaite Antiquities,” pp. 19ff. 

? Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 1, pp. 238, 345-350, and s.v. “shart‘ah-minded” 
in index. 
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of central Babylonian (Iraqi) institutions and the emergence of regional 
rabbinic leadership and within the sectarian milieu by the rise of 
Karaism and the decline of activistic messianic movements. 

Accompanying the rise of “shari‘ah-minded” leadership was a new 
symbolic Muslim appropriation of the land through the dispersal of 
relics of Muhammad, but more importantly, through the dispersal 
of knowledge of the Prophet’s tradition, or sunnah, from Mecca and 
Medinah to the many new urban centers of Islam.*? In Islam, this 
diffusion of identity and knowledge to cities outside of Arabia was 
rejected by the early Khariites, who retained a strong sense of tribal 
identity. They maintained a concrete sense of center, reified in the 
manner by which one converted to their brand of Islam through 
enacting a hay, or “pilgrimage,” to their encampments. Even as the 
hàj was becoming normative in shari‘ah-minded Islam as a link 
between the Meccan center and the new diffuse urban environment, 
the Kharijites particularized the idea to create their own centered- 
ness.? In addition, early Kharijite scripturalism centrally located the 
Qur'an in its version of Islam to the exclusion of other forms of 
reading and interpretation that were developing among Muslims. 
Similarly, Karaism would mobilize biblical scripturalism as a means 
for repudiating rabbinic tradition and leadership, as well as the 
Rabbanite diaspora. Return to the Bible was accompanied by return 
to the land. 

In contradisünction to new Muslim notions of the city, the Palestino- 
centric orientation of early Karaism evokes archaic Jewish notions 
of topocosm, while perhaps vaguely conjuring up a Hellenistic notion 
of the city as a place that possesses an essential religious and com- 
munal identity. The survival of such a Hellenistic construction of 
city and its culture in early Islam is known from polytheistic Sabaean 
Harran.” 

The symbolic appropriation of Jewish diasporic space was simul- 
taneously being completed as Rabbanite Jews and Muslims together 
engaged religiously in a shared worldview whose past (and therefore 
whose space) was inhabited by many of the same regal and prophetic 
personalities, whom for the Jews were their own biblical forebears. 


8 Wheeler, “From Dar al-Hijra”. 

2 Watt, “Khārijite thought.” 

50 See Bowersock, Hellenism in Late Antiquity, pp. 29—40; Fowden, Empire to Common- 
wealth, pp. 62-65; and Astren, “The Gibeonite gambit.” 
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This hybridized diasporic space was littered with tombs and other 
holy places that could be shared by Jews and Muslims. The Muslim 
literature known as gisas al-anbiy@ (“tales of the prophets”) is testi- 
mony to this shared worldview. Early Karaites would have eschewed 
this Rabbanite-Muslim cultural and religious syncretism by rejecting 
aggadah, which laid out the narrative foundations for this shared 
conception of space,?! but also by refocusing Jewish concern for space 
and place to the traditional ancient homeland. The rejection. of 
aggadah and new approaches to halakhah were firmly founded on 
Karaite scripturalism. For example, Palestino-centrism could be mobi- 
lized both scripturally and halakhically in rules for determining the 
leap year through observation (in the land!) of the aviv.” Like the 
Khaàrjites, Karaites would particularize and parochialize the notion 
of the sacred center, which in rabbinic Judaism was universalized 
and in proto-Sunni Islam was becoming so. Unlike the Kharijites, 
who located the center in their own communities, centeredness would 
remain fixed on the traditional place, Jerusalem and the Land of 
Israel. 

The Karaites sought a way to appropriate both symbolically and 
concretely a land that was and had been under the political hege- 
mony and religious dominance of non-Jews for centuries. They turned 
to rigorous and quasi-ascetic attitudes and practices, based in part 
on the Bible and in part on ancient Jewish antecedents attested to 
in rabbinic literature m the aftermath of the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple in 70 C.E. Known as “Mourners for Zion" (avele 
siyon), they responded to the loss of homeland and the cosmic injus- 
tice of the Exile.” In Late Antiquity the rabbis had cut the link 
between rigorism and centralized notions of place by rejecting such 
practices as naziritism and excessive mourning.” In addition, Karaites 
referred to themselves as the "poor" ('anavim and 'evyonim) both as an 
evocation of rigor, but also in connection to their rejection of dias- 
poric commercialism and the accumulation of wealth.? Karaite rigor 


51 See Miller, “Was there a Karaite Aggadah?”; Vajda, “Quelques aggadot cri- 
tiquées"; and Mann, Texts and Studies, I, pp. 49—57. 

? Gil A History of Palestine, pp. 796—798. 

5 Grossman, “Aliya.” See Pesigta Rabbati 34.1 and 34.2 (158ab). 

* For rabbinic reactions to excessive mourning after the destruction of the Temple, 
see, Babylonian Talmud Baba Batra. 60b and Baba Qamma. 59b; cp. similar reac- 
tions to naziritism, Babylonian Talmud Nedarim 10a and 77b, Nazir 19a and Ta‘anit 
lla. See also Megillat Ahima‘as 18c and 20c. 

5 For example, see Daniel ben Moses al-Qümisi, Pitron Shenem “Asar, p. 66. 
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also corresponded to aspects of early Muslim mysticism, often char- 
acterized by asceticism and self-denial. As sift and other holy men 
left their locational mark across the Muslim world in the form of 
tombs and other shrines, Karaites sanctified the center, Jerusalem 
and the Land of Israel, through their holy practices, even though 
the majority of Karaites repudiated mystical and gnostic tendencies 
of the larger Mourners for Zion movement. They also rejected wor- 
ship at tombs, a diasporic syncretistic universalizing practice? The 
Karaite call for return to the land was millennial-messianic, and 
sought what Yoram Erder calls the “negation of the Exile." Palestino- 
centrism situated the Karaites in diametric opposition to the rabbis, 
by taking hold of the center while objecting to the diaspora, which 
was characterized as increasingly corrupt and was led by diasporically- 
committed rabbinic leaders. The inner.Jewish context for Karaite 
resistance was directed against rabbinic hegemony, but paralleled 
and echoed a necessary sense of resistance to Muslim hegemony. 
Karaites further opposed rabbinic legal liberalism by inhabiting the 
space of Israel (both conceptually and in practice) with quasi-ascetic 
rigorism, mirroring aspects of the sufi trend of appropriating spiri- 
tual space by rejecting religious orthodoxies and political hegemony. 
Immigration brought Jews, both Karaite and Rabbanite, from all 
over the Islamic world to Palestine, where many of the variegated 
practices and beliefs of the previous two centuries came together.?? 


ILI. Parallels 


Halakhah and Shari ‘ah 


Halakhic matters lie at the heart of Karaite distinctiveness in its 
classical period, and help outline the coalescence of proto-Karaitic 
phenomena into the Karaite movement of the late-ninth and tenth 
centuries. Perhaps more importantly, while the complex of Karaite 
scripturalism, Palestino-centrism, millenarianism, and messianism 
before the twelfth century mark a fundamentally different response 


5 For example, Sahl ben Masliah in Pinsker, Likkutei Kadmoniot, V, p. 32. 

57 Erder, “The negation of the exile.”; > Erder, Mourners of Zion. 

58 — Fenton, Karaite Sufism; Gil, A History of Palestine, pp. 609—630, esp. pp. 
617-622, on Karaites. 
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to the world than that of the rabbis, contention with rabbinic Judaism 
afterward became mostly legalistic and ritualistic with less funda- 
mental disagreement.” 

Some elements of Karaite halakhah are similar to shari‘ah. For 
example, direct observation of the moon for calendrical purposes 
could “appear Muslim,” as it is represented in the medieval story of 
‘Anan, whose Muslim calendrical method is viewed favorably by the 
Caliph. Other similarities are listed by Moshe Zucker: prayers that 
are composed of blessings without supplication or personal requests, 
impurity of a corpse not effective in the diaspora, prohibition against 
drinking alcohol, and other parallels in laws of incest, inheritance, 
and other areas! Notwithstanding such specific legal parallels, the 
definition of the sources of law in Islam and Karaism is strikingly 
similar. Muslims came to consider the sources of law to be four: the 
Quran, the custom (sunnah) of the Prophet Muhammad, consensus 
(yma‘), and analogy (giyds). Many Karaites would supplement the 
first source of law, the Hebrew Bible with the two latter sources 
used by Muslims: consensus (‘dah or gibbus) and analogy (heggesh).” 

In terms of law, the new "cultural stew" that resulted from the 
interaction of a wide variety of Jewish practice in the eighth and 
ninth centuries posed serious challenges for the rabbis as they sought 
to consolidate their own system, but it also explains the emergence 
of proto-Karaitic Judaisms. Identified by later Karaites as a found- 
ing figure, ‘Anan ben David (fl. ca. 760) is portrayed as a failed 
aspirant for the exilarchate whose candidacy precipitated a schism 
within rabbinic ranks.® His Sefer Miswot represents an alternative to 
rabbinic halakhic norms, even though it is, by and large, based upon 
the ‘Talmud. ‘Anan’s halakhah emphasized religious rigorism, and a 
separation from non-Jews, an ideology that would defend against the 
inroads of Islamization and the uncertainties of hybridity.“ Rather 
than look at ‘Anan as the first Karaite, it is more appropriate to see 
his halakhot as variants within the talmudic discourse, in which are 


5 Wilson, Magic and the Millennium, esp. pp. 1-69. 

€ Astren, “The Gibeonite gambit.” 

9! Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon’s Translation, pp. 14448, cited in Gil, A History of Palestine, 
p. 779. 

® For a different treatment of Muslim and Karaite Jewish sources of law, see 
Lasker, “Islamic influences.” 
$5 Poznanski, “Anan et ses écrits" and Cohen, “Anan ben David.” 
** Baron, “Karaite schism,” pp. 210—222. 
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embedded antecedents for Karaite halakhic method, the use of heqgesh 
and kippus. Al-Qirqisani states that ‘Anan established the principle 
of kippus,” which represented a new revolutionary reading of scrip- 
ture whereby individuals use understanding to interpret divine writ. 
Hippus, investigation of scripture on the part of the halakhic researcher, 
became associated with scripturalism, one of Karaism’s primary alle- 
giances. Focus on scripture implies a denial of the Oral Law, the 
foundation of rabbinic traditionalism, and parallels Khàrijite and 
other Muslim scripturalist strategies that antedate ‘Anan.® Cognate 
to kippus in Islam is ytihad, which requires careful analysis of scripture 
and other texts to develop legal opinions and yield shari‘ah rulings. 
Other reading strategies would have emerged in Jewish societies in 
this period as Jews began to translate the Bible and other texts to 
the new Zngua franca, Arabic. Translation traditions, oral and otherwise, 
would have generated particularity and additional variety in Judaism.” 

In the first centuries A.H. the diversity of Jewish communities 
across a very large empire often led the rabbinic leadership of remote 
areas to pragmatic decision making without recourse to the ortho- 
dox guidance of the academies. The world of the rabbis had enlarged, 
and the exigencies of communication and transportation in this pre- 
modern world, coupled with the disruptions in political and social 
life in the ninth and tenth centuries, often left the isolated rabbi to 
his own means, often resorting to individual interpretation in solving 
halakhic and societal problems. For non-rabbinic Jewish communities, 
judges and leaders would have been accustomed to ruling on law 
and local custom under similar isolated non-catholic circumstances. 

In the unstable social and political environment of the ninth cen- 
tury, Benjamin al-Nahawandi (ca. 830-60) is acknowledged by 
Karaites as the next great figure, but is better understood as proto- 
Karaite. Benjamin likely functioned as dayyan, or judge, as suggested 
by what is extant of his work. As a result of the wide-ranging 
autonomy granted to the Jews, he likely had quasi-official responsi- 
bilities to the Islamic government in the form of census taking and 
tax collection, as well as involvement in local inter-communal rela- 


89 Al-Oirqisanit, Kitab al-Anwar, section IL, chapter 9, number 2. Cf. Vajda, “Etudes 
sur Oirqisàni II", p. 67. 

66 Cook, **Anan and Islam.” 

© Polliack, The Karaite Tradition. 
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tions. He developed a halakhah with some non-rabbinic features, 
often differing with ‘Anan, but for the most part he did not devi- 
ate widely from the talmudic discourse. He was the first to use the 
term benei migra (“People of Scripture," the term later used by the 
Karaites to designate themselves) in reference to proto-Karaite scrip- 
turalism. He also wrote biblical commentary and a Book of Gom- 
mandments, but they have survived only in brief quotations within 
other works.® 

Benjamin’s Muslim judicial contemporary, the qàdi, offers a strik- 
ing parallel to illuminate historical circumstances. In Islam the legal 
situation was confused by the momentous conquests of the seventh 
century, whereby Muslims found themselves as rulers of the Middle 
East only a few years after having received the jurisprudentially 
incomplete divine revelation of the Qur'an. In this situation judges, 
who were posted to the provinces, had little to work with in terms 
of authoritative legal codes. By necessity, unwritten local law had 
standing, as well as Arab traditional law and legal precedents of 
Byzantine and Persian origin. Lacking systematized Muslim admin- 
istrative or religious law, the qadi resorted to pragmatic decision- 
making known as 7a’y for the governance of day-to-day affairs. The 
qàdi's decision-making was understood to be based upon the Qur'àn, 
whether effectively true or not. In the increasingly unstable social 
and political environment of the mid-ninth century, Benjamin 
al-Nahawandi, a local dayyan, would have no recourse other than to 
make decisions as necessity required, that 1s, to engage in a Jewish 
analogue of ray in combination with some transmitted Jewish legal 
materials.” He states: 


I have composed this book of laws only for your benefit, so that you, 
O Men of Scripture (ba'alei migra) may pass judgements on your broth- 
ers and friends. For every law I have referred to its source in scrip- 
ture. If for some other legal cases adjudicated among, and recorded 
by, Rabbanites I was unable to supply the scriptural authority, I have 
nevertheless decided to write them down here so that you may, if you 
desire, apply then in your judgments.” 


9 For example, see Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon's Translation, pp. 160—165. 

7? Small sections of Benjamin's Sefer Dinim correspond to sections of Halakhot 
Pesukot. See Danzig, Introduction to Halakhot Pesugot, pp. 272-274. 
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“Karaite Schism,” p. 225; also in Ankori, p. 215. 
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It is difficult to locate Benjamin among the halakhic possibilities: a 
dayyan with scripturalist leanings and no particular animus against rab- 
binic halakhah; a dayyan working in a partially rabbinized setting; or, 
a proponent of a distinct non-rabbinic or anti-rabbinic Judaism. 

A comparison of ‘Anan’s and Benjamin’s halakhah clearly reveals 
great differences, discouraging the view they were members of the same 
movement.” If they are understood to be participants in rabbinic 
Judaism of the day, then clearly they considered the Babylonian Talmud 
to be an open scripture, which could be expanded upon. By focusing 
on ‘Anan and Benjamin’s deviations from rabbinic norms, scholars 
have overlooked their location within talmudic discourse, thereby per- 
petuating inherited simplistic rabbinic notions of sectarianism and 
Karaite notions of the past, neither of which address the complexity 
of the period of early Islam. This complexity reveals a Jewish halakhic 
world of great variety, many of whose monuments are embedded in 
the heterogeneity of Karaite halakhah which preserved individualistic 
and particularistic halakhot in accord with the principle of kippus. Later 
Karaites would struggle with contradiction and inconsistency in deal- 
ing with the many halakhic variations that survived in late centuries.” 

As early as the ‘Umayyad period (before 750) the many differences 
in Muslim law congealed into several foci of general accord, known 
as the “ancient schools,” which were distinguished one from another 
by geographical distribution more than by essential differences in doc- 
trine, methodology, or allegiance to a particular scholar. As the meth- 
ods for evaluating Muslim legal traditions came to be subjected to 
critical analysis and systematization the proponents of the ancient 
schools found themselves at a loss. Lacking a methodologically sys- 
tematic legal practice, they claimed that their religious law, or shari'ah, 
was supported by a concept of consensus, or yma’ This was inter- 
preted to be either the consensus of the Muslims in general regarding 
main principles and duties about which there could be no doubt, or 
the consensus of religious scholars on details.” In a sense, consensus 
provided an idea of internal consistency and community-wide homo- 
geneity when such conditions were not actually present. 

In tenth-century Judaism, centripetal forces acted upon some non- 
rabbinic groups to begin to unify proto-Karaitic phenomena in reac- 
tion to both rabbinic halakhic dominance and the extremism of 
charismatic messianic Jewish movements. This is not merely a “non- 


7 Ben-Shammai, “Between Ananites and Karaites.” 

8 One need only refer to Adderet Eliyahu, the fifteenth-century legal compendium 
of Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, to observe Karaite halakhic diversity. 
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normative weltanschauung,” as Zvi Ankori has described it,” for, indeed, 
many non-rabbinic elements were not part in this phenomenon. In 
particular, however, certain legal features became characteristic among 
many proto-Karaitic groups. Some examples include the dating of 
Shavuot, the determination of the New Moon, calendrical intercalation, 
and forbidden fats, among others.” By virtue of its varied antecedents 
the new movement was faced with a proliferation of halakhic configura- 
tions analogous to the Muslim “ancient schools.” 

Daniel al-Qumisi laments on disagreements among the ba‘alei migra,” 
and the tenth-century Karaite Ya‘qub al-Qirqisant devotes an entire chap- 
ter of his Kitab al-anwar wal-marágib to halakhic differences among the 
Karaites,? and testifies to both a coming together of those who would 
identify themselves as Karaite and the divisions within this identity: 


Of those present-day Karaites who are not members of the schools 
which we have mentioned, scarce two of them are to be found who 
agree on anything, but this one will disagree with the other in one 
matter, and this one will disagree with that on various matters.” 
Furthermore one of the great calamities that afflict some of our fel- 
lows is this internecine warfare, the ill-will and hatred they bear each 
other, to which they are moved for the most part by jealousy and 
eagerness for mastery.?! 


By the late ninth and tenth century, the coalescence of proto-Karaitic 
phenomena into a nascent Karaism suggests a taxonomy of known 
and possible antecedents which originated from the great variety of 
Judaisms of the preceding era: 1) the party of ‘Anan representing 
rigorous and scripturalist tendencies characterized by the use of /uppus, 
with a ready-made exilarchic dynastic ideology; 2) the variegated 
customs and outlooks of Jewish communities that had had little con- 
tact with rabbinic Judaism in recent times; 3) those with Judeo- 
Muslim and other hybrid identities, for whom neither Islam nor 
rabbinic Judaism was attractive or beneficial; 4) anti-traditionalist, 
that is, anti-rabbinic, scripturalists (first attested to in the early ninth- 
century denunciation of Ben Baboi, perhaps better known as bene 


76 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 368. 
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migra); 5) messianists, remnants of the activist phase of the ‘Isawiyyah 
and other failed messianic movements; and 6) those with rigorist and 
semi-ascetic tendencies, shared both by the ‘Ananites and the pan- 
Jewish Palestino-centric movement of the Mourners for Zion (avelei sion). 

Karaism was becoming the dominant non-rabbinic Judaism, and 
so began to move toward an internal legal consistency of its own. 
The lack of legal consistency testified to by al-Qirgisani, which was 
supported by scripturalist tendencies and individual speculation, was 
subject to legal anarchy, and gave way to an increasingly recognized 
Karaite legal interpretation of Judaism, that is, a Karaite halakhah. 
Unlike Islam, wherein different schools of law were later recognized 
to be equally orthodox, this “school of law” would not come to be 
acknowledged by the older and more developed rabbinic “school.” 
Concurrently, rabbinic halakhah was faced with a similar problem 
as new challenges that arose from custom (minhag) were incorporated 
into law by using consensus.” 

As among the Muslims, an idea of consensus, identified by Karaites 
as “edah or gibbus, was found to be useful and was superimposed on 
a wide range of this non-rabbinic halakhah in order to supply an 
idea of consistency. Practices based on 'edah or qibbus were no less 
valid than precepts clearly formulated by the Bible. Needless to 
say, such a legal rationale did not provide real consistency, and was 
ultimately reconsidered in both Islam and Karaism. The doctrine of 
consensus is an argument for majority, and is a two-edged sword 
for a minority within a minority. The Karaites might argue that rab- 
binic halakhah was without authority because consensus was lacking 
on the transmissional basis of Rabbanite rulings among the whole 
community of Israel (meaning both Rabbanites and Karaites!).% On 
the other hand, when the Karaites sought to utilize consensus as a 
methodological foundation for their own halakhah, they too were 
then vulnerable to the same criticism. They could not maintain lack 
of consensus as a condition for disregarding law when their own law 
was Clearly adhered to by a minority within Israel. 


® See Ginzberg, Genizah Studies, IL, Geonic and Early Karaitic Halakah, “Pirkoi Ben 
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In Islam the architect of systematic law, Muhammad ibn Idris 
al-Shafi'i (767-820), developed a legal methodology which proved to 
be the undoing of the ancient schools, leading to the diminution and 
redefinition of consensus as a legal principle. Al-Shafi*i revolutionized 
shari‘ah by reducing dependence on local law and establishing a 
“scientific” method for evaluating traditions emanating from the 
prophet Muhammad in preference to other traditions that had been 
used to support the ancient schools.® In support of a pure methodo- 
logical approach, al-Shafi also counseled against accepting anyone's 
opinion. ‘Anan, as an emblem of heqgesh and hippus, would be cred- 
ited by the tenth-century Karaite, Yefet ben ‘El with the saying, 
“Search thoroughly in the Torah, and do not rely on my opinion."*? 
Karaites would find a factualistic methodological approach to halak- 
hah that was akin to al-Shafi'r's in the massoretic movement, which 
supported scripturalism by widening interpretive possibilities through 
deeper knowledge of grammar, syntax, and the biblical lexicon. 

Al-Shafii also expanded upon the generally accepted sources for 
Muslim law, the Qur'an, the sunnah, or custom of Muhammad, and 
the inclusive yma‘, by adding giyyds, or analogic reasoning, which 
remained necessarily vague and widely applicable in the Muslim 
schools of law. Similarly, the Karaites adopted analogic reasoning 
(heqgesh) as a method for harmonizing consensus with biblical foun- 
dations of the law. Having a narrow specific meaning in rabbinic 
terminology, Aeggesh in Karaite halakhah is as vague and wide-ranging 
as qiyyás in Islam. Also, in rabbinic halakhic methodology Aegqesh was 
one of many carefully-defined hermeneutical principles. Although, 
the adoption of heggesh also acted as a response to rabbinic halakhah, 
it worked primarily as a device for inner-Karaite halakhic develop- 
ment. Heggesh offered the Karaites a way to bring together notions 
of individual interpretation of the law associated with the idea of 
hippus and its corollary, scripturalism, with new types of legal think- 
ing connected to the use of rational speculation. 

In the second and third centuries A.H., as shart‘ah-minded Muslim 
legal scholars began to articulate reasoned methodologies for inter- 
preting the Qur'an and Hadith literature, their opponents rejected 


3$ The first third of Schacht’s Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (pp. 1-137) is 
a close examination of al-Shafi''s law in comparison to the ancient schools. 
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tradition as a source of law. These anti-traditionists were understood 
to be either scripturalists or Mu'tazilites, the adherents of kalam, 
referred to as “rationalists.”®° Using Islamic Aristotelianism and kalam, 
Karaites were able to construct a reasoned and consistent critique 
of rabbinic traditionism while rationalizing kippus and hegqesh.® Un- 
fettered individualism in the interpretation of scripture had to be 
limited, while a systematic and demonstrable method was needed if 
the movement could offer intellectual competition to the centuries- 
old tradition of rabbinic Judaism. Karaites became so identified with 
kalam that they are referred to by Muslim writers as “the people of 
justice and unity,” a Mu‘tazilite designation.?! Although Aristotelian 
and Mu'tazilite philosophy had become antiquated among the rab- 
bis by the thirteenth century, the Karaites remained distinctive by 
championing that approach for centuries longer.” 

While scripturalism was coming to be acknowledged as a central 
Karaite principle in the tenth century, heggesh permitted seemingly 
non-systematized halakhic rulings of earlier centuries (“Karaite ray") 
to be provided with a justification, which in turn permitted the appro- 
priation and reinterpretation of ‘Anan and Benjamin on the part of 
later Karaites. Indeed, as early as 937, al-Qirgisani reports that some 
*Ananites and Karaites regard the sources of law as three: the text, 
analogical deduction, and consensus.” Built into this configuration 
of sources of law is an inherent contradiction between Aippus and 
qibbus. Karaite evocations of scripturalism supported individualism in 
the interpretation of law which could lead to anarchy. Consensus 
was mobilized to limit unbridled individualism, but was limited by 
vagueness and inconsistency. Heggesh was mobilized to methodolo- 
gize hippus and qibbus. But, both were limited by scripturalism. Both 
al-Shafi't and the Karaites were concerned with the danger of “inno- 
vation” in law, but the Muslim jurist was working within a tradi- 


9 See Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 40-41, and 258-59. They 
are often referred to as ahi al-kalam, “the people of rational speculation,” among 
other designations. 

© Al-Oirqisant, Aitab al-anwár, section IV, chapters 30-32. Cf. Makdisi, “Dialectic 
and Disputation." 

?! Al-Mas‘adi, Kitab al-Tanbth, pp. 112f., 219. Cp. al-Maqrizi, al-Mawa‘, IIL, 
p. 326, cited in Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 779—781. 

2 Wolfson, Kalam, pp. 82-111, and Wolfson, Repercussions, passim. Sirat, A History 
of Jewish Philosophy, pp. 37-56. , 

3 Al-Qirqisānī, Arab al-anwar, section Il, chapter 18. Cf. Vajda, "Etudes sur 
Qirgisani IL" pp. 92-98. 
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tionist system wherein the recovery of a useful pristine juridical past 
was seemingly possible. The only juridical past available to Karaites, 
as anti-traditionists, was embedded in Scripture. They lacked a flexible 
font of law that could supplement scripture, something like Muslim 
Hadith, or the rabbinic Oral Law. The circle of hippus-qibbus-heqqesh 
could not generate the variety and depth of law necessary, and failed 
both to limit individual interpretation and create a comprehensive 
legal system. The solution was found in the transformation of con- 
sensus into a Karaite concept of tradition and vision of the past, 
known as ha‘takah or sewel ha-yerushah.™ 

Whether Muslim sources of law were developed from rabbinic 
Jewish antecedents is not fully known, and if so, is not useful for 
determining whether the origins of Karaite sources of law are to be 
found only in rabbinic halakhah or by way of Muslim influence.” 


Shi tte Islam and Karaism 


Both Jewish and Muslim forms of sectarianism in early Islam were 
driven to resist the emerging dominant forms of religion, rabbinic, 
on one hand, and imperial or shar‘, on the other. By the eighth 
century, the movement that would be clearly recognized as Shi‘ite 
Islam began to emerge from a broad range of Muslim sectarian ide- 
ologies, much like the coming together of proto-Karaitic non-rab- 
binic Judaisms in the same period. Phenomenological comparisons 
between Shi‘ism and Karaism defy historically establishing the pres- 
ence of influence, since written sources do not readily admit to 
influence. In addition both movements were in their beginnings 
inchoate at approximately the same time, both partaking in, reject- 
ing, and emerging from a wide-ranging web of complex religious 
and social phenomena including gnosticism, post-conquest Zoro- 
astrianism and its sects, and varieties of Eastern Christianity. 

One idea with which Jewish and Muslim ideologies are constructed 
is that of a messiah. Whereas Jewish messianic ideas were long- 
established and fairly well developed before the Muslim era, Muslim 
concepts of a messiah-like divinely-selected leader and notions of mil- 
lennium played into existing Jewish proclivities. Muslim resistance to 


% — Astren, Karaite Historiography and Historical Consciousness. 
?* For another view, see Wegner, “Islamic and Talmudic jurisprudence.” 
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the absolutist tradition could take messianic forms, whereby ideas of 
charismatic leadership were part of religious, military, and political 
challenges to both ‘Umayyad and ‘Abbasid supremacy. Charismatic 
leadership is a cultural formation in which adherents believe that 
through following a leader they will gain both earthly and divine 
compensation.” After the death of Muhammad in 632 claims to 
leadership and authority among proto-Shi‘ites and Shi‘ites were 
based upon principles of lineage usually associated with the family 
(bayt) of the Prophet, often focused on the descendants of Muhammad 
himself, through the marriage of his cousin ‘Ali to his daughter 
Fatimah. As proto-Shi‘ite ideology evolved, ideas of succession were 
connected with the divine selection of God’s imam, who possessed 
supernatural powers and knowledge. 

Claims of Shi ite candidates to charismatic leadership often turned 
activistic, provoking resistance and leading to rebellion and war. 
Charismatic claims of al-Mukhtar or Muhammad ibn al-Hanafiyyah 
are mirrored by the “Jewish” messianic claims and rebellion against 
the social order of Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahani (d. ca. 750), who is best 
understood in the context of the ghulāt proto-Shi‘ites of the era.” 
His syncretistic ideology provided for resistance to both Muslim and 
rabbinic political and religious hegemony. In central Iran of the 
eighth century seemed to work hand in hand against localism, which 
could have taken the form of indigenous non-rabbinic forms of 
Judaism, particularist varieties of Islam, and other local non-Muslim 
cultural formations. This hybrid identity appealed to broad con- 
stituencies, carving out an arena of religious thought where ideas 
were not limited to particular confessional audiences. By the ninth 
century, Muslim and rabbinic Judaic ideologies would become estab- 
lished to the extent that syncretistic movements would have much 
reduced social or political meaning. Resistance would necessarily 
become more fully either Muslim or Jewish in the use of symbols, 
theological claims, and law. 

The office of the Exilarch (nas?) may have been thought of along 
lines of charismatic leadership by some Jewish constituencies. The 
co-optation of *Ananism and the ‘Ananite princely line by Karaism 
could provide those with messianic outlooks a charismatic leadership 


?* Watt, Formative Period, pp. 40, 47-50. Cp. Stark and Bainbridge, Theory, passim. 
9 Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Jew, p. 82. 
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to hold in high regard. That is, those who had followed messianic 
charismatic leaders in the eighth and early ninth century could have 
found an understandable form of community by virtue of the pres- 
ence of a Davidid prince among their milieu. The evidence does not 
support such a belief in regard to the ‘Ananite nes?im,? and speaks 
more strongly to the success of Karaite ideology from the late ninth 
century onward, wherein charismatic leadership was subsumed into 
non-specific teachings regarding a messiah to come, especially in the 
context of Palestino-centrism. Charismatic leadership would be incon- 
sistent with the principle of ‘Anan’s dictum, “...and do not rely on 
my opinion.” Activistic charismatic leadership was remembered in 
connection with earlier messianic claimants, but was relegated to the 
past as Karaites moved toward a quietistic sense of leadership. Karaites 
turned away from notions of charismatic leadership, rejecting a strat- 
egy similar to that adopted by some Shi‘ites (and the I‘sawites!)— 
that the legitimate but eclipsed ‘Ananite leadership of the entire 
Jewish people had gone into hiding (ghaybah) in order to await return 
at a more auspicious time to be determined by God. Karaism after 
the late ninth century—millenarian, Palestino-centric, quasi-ascetic, 
and putatively scripturalist—-gave meaning through the notion of 
being a charismatic community rather than through following a 
charismatic leader.” Karaite attitudes in regard to leadership were 
redirected in society toward scholars, whose charisma was anything 
but activistic, and in the mythical sphere toward an unknown mes- 
siah of the future. 

In this regard, Karaite use of a term known from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, moreh sedek (“Righteous Teacher”), may suggest a notion of 
charismatic leadership as it is used in the Scrolls, but more likely 
refers to an awaited messiah who in the eschatalogical future would 
resolve the halakhic dilemmas of the people. It also echoes the func- 
tion of the doresh in the Dead Sea Scrolls, who inquires in the Law, 
much like the mujtahid in Islam and the practitioner of hippus in 
Karaism. 

However, the story of ‘Anan presents itself in a “Shite” man- 
ner. The ideology of ‘Anan as a legitimate but rejected and threat- 
ened spiritual and communal leader replicates the ideology of Shr‘ism, 


%8 Gil, History of Palestine, pp. 790—794; Ben-Shammai, “The Karaites,” pp. 209-211. 
Cp. Gil, “The Exilarchate.” 
9 Watt, Formative Period, p. 36. 
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wherein ‘Ali and his family are continually rejected and even oppressed 
by the established Muslim powers. Beyond mere narrative parallels 
is the quasi-ascetic character of both Karaism and Shi‘ism. Karaites 
and other avelei siyon mourn the suffering and humiliation that is con- 
comitant to the Exile and loss of the Temple, while Shicites mourn 
the suffering, humiliation, and oppression of the true leaders of Islam, 
the family of Muhammad, their zmáms. Shi‘ite rigorism evolved from 
a political narrative of early Islam that critiqued imperial pragma- 
tism and the questionable Muslim character of the early caliphate. 
In comparison, Karaite rigorism emanated from old Jewish sources, 
but at the same time, critiqued rabbinic Jewish elites of the early 
centuries of Islam. Karaite rigor and ideologies of mourning repre- 
sent ritual and lifestyle alternatives to the commercial success of seg- 
ments of Mediterranean and Middle Eastern Jewish society which 
mostly supported and intermarried with the rabbinic class. More 
powerfully, ideologies of mourning coupled with Palestino-centrism 
reflect Karaite rejection of the rabbinic diasporic orientation. 
Jewish influence on the beginnings of Shi‘ism speaks to early 
Isma*ili interconfessionalism and religious tolerance. Such an Isma ‘Tt 
point of view constructs Islam in a relationship to its Judaic and 
Christian predecessors that differed greatly from early shari‘ah-minded 
notions of the pre-Islamic past. For example, Jewish antecedents were 
exploited to incorporate biblical and biblicized elements to construct 
notions of the pre-Islamic past along the lines of the gisas al-anbiyé, 
equating Aaron and the priestly line with *Ali and the idea of the 
imamate.'? Apocryphal literature may also have influenced Shi‘ites.’” 
Other hybridities of Judaism and Isma‘ili Shifism are in evidence 
as late as the ninth and tenth centuries, including the Bustan al-‘Ugil 
of R. Nethanel ben al-Fayyümi, which has been characterized as 
“Judeo-Isma‘iii.”'” Isma'ili religious tolerance may also partly explain 
the prominence of Karaites in the Fatimid administration of Egypt.’ 
Many Karaite strategies and ideas are comparable with Isma‘ilt 
Shr‘ism. The root of the word “Karaite,” gara’, is usually associated 


100 Wasserstrom, “The Shi‘is are the Jews" and Between Muslim and Few, pp. 94-96. 

101 Erder, “When Did the Karaites First Encounter." 

102 See Kiener, “Jewish Isma‘ilism,” and Pines, *Nethanel ben al-Fayyümi." See 
also Wasserstrom, Between Muslim and Few, pp. 133-135. 

103 Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, in the index (vol. VI), s.v. “Karaite, serving 
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with the meaning “to read,” thereby identifying the Karaites as scrip- 
turalists, but it can mean “to call” or “summon.” This meaning 
denotes the missionizing aspect of medieval Karaism, which sought 
to summon Jews to its movement. The Hebrew term corresponds 
to the Arabic da‘in, which refers to Isma‘Tli missionaries or “propa- 
gandists” who spread their sectarian version of Shi‘ite Islam in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, preaching to Muslims and non-Muslims 
to convert to the true faith.’ In fact, Isma‘ilis used specific tactics 
for proselytizing Jews, described by Wasserstrom as Judeo-Isma‘ili 
la'wil." Karaites also shared with Isma‘ilism ideas of inspired read- 
ing and readers. Using the same terms as Ismāʻflīs to describe the 
exoteric and esoteric in scripture, zahir and batin, respectively, Karaites 
described hidden knowledge that the inspired prophet-like interpreter 
could understand." Here charisma is subsumed under the power- 
ful image of scholarly reading. Whether Karaism was influenced by 
Shi‘ism, especially in its Isma‘ilt form, must be qualified by consid- 
ering Jewish antecedents, such as Dead Sea Scroll literature, that 
also explain these parallels." 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE KARAITES AS PORTRAYED IN 
MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC SOURCES 


Camilla Adang 


Karaism originated and came to fruition in a medieval Islamic envi- 
ronment, and the impact of Muslim thought on Karaism is unde- 
niable. Much has been made of this influence, not only by modern 
scholars of Karaism,' but also in the Middle Ages by the Karaites’ 
rivals in the Rabbanite camp, who attempted to discredit the sec- 
tarians by insinuating that they had absorbed so many Muslim 
influences that they were close to converting to Islam. Although it 
is true that some leading Karaite intellectuals were familiar not only 
with the Qur'an, but also with Muslim legal and theological writ- 
ings—knowledge that was sometimes put to polemical use against 
Islam*—it still needs to be determined to what extent the Karaites 
were more exposed to the general Muslim discours than their Rabbanite 
counterparts. However, it is not Karaite familiarity with Muslim 
thought which forms the topic of this chapter, but Muslim acquain- 
tance with the Karaites? The questions to be addressed here are: 
why did Muslim intellectuals discuss the Karaite sect at all, and in 
what contexts; to what extent were they aware of the origins and 
nature of the rift between Karaites and Rabbanites; how did they 
perceive and present the Karaites, as opposed to the mainstrcam 


! E.g. Cook, **Anan and Islam"; Lasker, “Islamic influences”, and now Gil, 
“Karaite antiquities” p. 91 and > Gil, Origins. See also Ben-Shammai, “The atti- 
tude”, pp. 3-40. 

? See for example Hirschfeld, “Ein Karáer"; Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwmed Worlds, 
p. 146f. 

* That medieval Muslim writers knew about Karaism and based their descrip- 
tions of Judaism and Jewish sects to a large extent on direct or indirect Karaite 
sources was already recognized in the late 19th and early 20th centuries by schol- 
ars like Jellinek, Goldziher, Steinschneider and Poznański. Their conclusions were 
accepted by modern Karaitologists like Nemoy and Vajda. l'or a survey and cri- 
tique of their positions, see Wasserstrom, Species of Misbehef, pp. 35-38. See also 
Adang, "Eléments karaites”, and Adang, Muslim Writers; Wasserstrom, “Heresiography”. 
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Rabbanites; how did they obtain their information on Jewish sects, 
and finally: did they show a preference, or marked sympathy, for 
one of them as against the others? 

As was recently shown by Moshe Gil, Karaism in a more or less 
crystallized form made its appearance on the historical scene in mid- 
dle of the 9th century C.E., when the great-great-grandson of the 
sect’s putative founder ‘Anan ben David and the party which sup- 
ported his claims to the exilarchate joined forces with an amalgam 
of antitraditionalist groups which had been gathered under a single 
banner by Benjamin al-Nahawandi.* However, it is only about a 
century later that references to Karaites, usually called *Ananiyya, 
begin to appear in Muslim writings of various genres, such as ency- 
clopaedias of general knowledge, theological compendia, heresio- 
graphical tracts, and religious polemics. In what follows, we shall 
examine, in chronological order, the views of six medieval Muslim 
authors representing some of these genres? Most, if not all, later 
Muslim accounts of Karaism and other Jewish sects derive directly 
or indirectly from the works of the authors discussed here, and will 
therefore not be dealt with separately.’ 


Al-Mastidt 


The first Muslim author to refer to Karaism is Abū al-Hasan *Alr 
b. al-Husayn al-Mas'üdi (d. 956 C.E.).’ This renowned geographer- 
historian, who was born in Baghdad and died in Egypt, is often 
referred to as a Muslim humanist. His book Kitab al-tanbih wal-ishraf 
can be described as an encyclopaedia of general knowledge. It opens 
with a description of the celestial spheres, the stars, the elements, 
the seasons, the climes of the earth, the seas, the rivers, etc., and 
then turns to the history, languages, and religions of the ancient 
nations. After a discussion of the chronologies of the various nations 


* Gil, “Karaite antiquities”, pp. 95-98. 

* All dates are C.E. unless stated otherwise. The list is by no means exhaustive; 
for a more comprehensive inventory of Muslim statements about Karaism and other 
Jewish sects, see Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelief, passim. I have made no attempt 
here to assess the reliability of the information provided by the Muslim authors. 

$ For the later period see Wasserstrom, “Heresiography”. 

? On al-Mas'üdr's views, see Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelief, pp. 86-89, 350f.; 
Adang, Muslim Writers, pp. 80—84. 
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and the eras they use, the history of Islam is dealt with. The book 
contains various references to biblical history and Judaism. 
Wherever he went, al-Mas'üdi sought the company of represen- 
tatives of different religions and sects, including a number of Jewish 
scholars. Some of his Jewish interlocutors were clearly Rabbanites: 
he states that they belong to the Ashma‘ath whom he identifies as the 
great majority of Jews. The term Ashma‘ath may ultimately derive 
from the Aramaic shema‘ta, in the sense of “oral tradition":? their 
adherence to an Oral Torah is of course precisely what distinguishes 
the Rabbanites from the Karaites. The name Ashma‘ath, often in one 
distorted form or another, came to be used by most Muslim authors 
as a reference to the Rabbanites. With one Rabbanite, Abū Kathir 
of Tiberias, al-Mas'üdi held discussions on the question whether a 
revealed law can be abrogated by a new set of divine precepts, and 
whether God can change his mind. Although al-Mas'üdi does not 
mention his own opinion on the issue, it may be assumed that he 
subscribed to the general Muslim view, which is that Jewish law has 
been superseded and abrogated first by Christianity, and thereafter 
by Islam. It is not clear whether al-Mas'üdi and Abu Kathir were 
joined in their discussions by the latter’s student, who is referred to 
by al-Mas‘idi as Sa‘id al-Fayyümi and is none other than Sa‘adiah 
Gaon (d. 942). Sa'adia was to devote a large section of his Aitad al- 
amanat wal-‘‘agidat (The Book of Beliefs and Opinions) to the abrogation 
issue, defending the eternal validity of the Torah and refuting on 
scriptural grounds the Muslim (and Christian) claim of its abrogation. 
A similar effort was made by his Karaite contemporary, al-Qirqisant, 
in his Kitab al-anwàr wal-marágib.? Unlike Sa'adia, however, al-Qirgisani 
emphasizes the rational arguments against abrogation. Echoes of their 
views can be discerned in the works of various Muslim authors, e.g. 
in Kitab al-tamhid, a theological compendium by the famous Ash‘arite 
theologian Abū Bakr al-Baqillani of Baghdad (d. 1013).'? 


8 See, for instance, Babylonian Talmud, Sotak, 40b, where shema'ta, as referring 
to an oral legal tradition (halakhah), is clearly distinguished from aggadetd as refer- 
ring to a non-legal tradition. 

? On al-Qirgisani’s and Sa‘adia’s views concerning abrogation, sec Ben-Shammai, 
“The attitude”, pp. 24-30; Y. Erder, “Early Karaite conceptions"; Adang, Muslim 
Writers, pp. 198-210. 

On al-Baqillani’s discussion of abrogation and the views he ascribes to the 
Sham ‘aniyya (~Ashma‘ath, Rabbanites) and the *"Ananiyya, see Adang, Muslim Writers, 
pp. 210-215. 
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Sa‘adia and his master are mentioned in al-Mas'üdi's discussion 
of “the kings of the Greeks” from Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great, down to Cleopatra. Coming to the fourth ruler, Ptolemy 
Alexandros, he writes: 


It is for him that the Torah was translated by seventy-two [Jewish] 
scholars in Alexandria, Egypt, from Hebrew into Greek. A number 
[of scholars,] both early and modern, have translated this recension 
into Arabic, among them Hunayn b. Ishaq. It is considered by many 
people to be the most accurate version of the Torah. 

As for the Israelites: both the Ashma‘ath, who are the bulk and the 
great majority of them, and the ‘Ananiyya, who profess the justice and 
unity [of God], rely for the exegesis of the Hebrew books—i.e., the 
Torah, the Prophets and the Psalms, twenty-four books in all—and 
their translation into Arabic on a number of Israelites much lauded 
by them, almost all of whom I have met.'! One of them is Aba Kathir 
Yahya b. Zakartyya, the scribe from Tiberias, who belongs to the 
Ashma‘ath. He died around 320 (932 C.E.). Another is Sa‘id b. Ya'qub 
al-Fayyümi, also an Ashma‘athi and a onetime student of Abu Kathir. 
Many [Jews] prefer his Tafsīr [to other translations].? 


Al-Mas'üdi then goes on to mention Sa‘adia’s quarrel with the exi- 
larch David ben Zakkai, and the abrogation issue. 

What is interesting is that al-Mas‘udi describes the ‘Ananiyya here 
as "the party that professes the unity and justice of God", thus mak- 
ing it clear to his Muslim readership that they were to be regarded 
as the Jewish equivalent of the rationalist Muslim theologians of the 
Muttazila, a school of thought with which al-Mas'üdi himself seems 
to have had affinity. It may perhaps be taken as an indication of 
preference for the Karaites on the part of the author. From the 
wording of the above passage it would seem that he met Karaite 
exegetes as well. 

The ‘Ananiyya are referred to once more in al-Mas'üdi's work, 
viz. in the section dealing with the calendars observed by different 
nations. Here the author states: 


! I beg to differ with Gil (“Karaite antiquities”, p. 82) on the interpretation of 
this passage: rather than singling out the ‘Ananiyya as the ones who solely adhere 
to the Hebrew Bible, al-Mas'üdi is in fact saying that a// the Israelites, Rabbanites 
and 'Anànites alike, rely on an Arabic translation directly based on the Hebrew 
original, unlike others (the reference is probably to the Christians, who use an 
Arabic translation of the Greek Septuagint, which is itself a translation. 

12 Al-Mas'udi, Kitab al-tanbih, p. 114. Tafsir is the title under which Sa‘adya’s 
explanatory translation is known. 
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As for the Israelites, the Ashma‘ath among them—who are the great 
majority—observe the sighting of the new moon, computing the months 
and the number of days in each one: they call this %bdur.[...] They 
observe this in order to fix [the date of] the festival of Pesah. Afterwards 
they quarrelled: a group of ‘Ananites—the followers of ‘Anan b. 
Nabadiid'* who was one of the exilarchs in Iraq—as well as the Karaites 
(al-Qar@ iyya), say that they do not declare Pesah until the full ripen- 
ing of the ears [of barley] which they call abīb. Some of them, how- 
ever, declare Pesah at the moment the ears have partly ripened but 
cannot fully be seen.'* 


Unlike most later Muslim writers, who use the terms Karaite and 
*Ananite interchangeably, al-Mas'üdi distinguishes here between the 
two groups. This suggests that either not all Karaites had identified 
at this stage with the house of ‘Anan and accepted ‘Anan ben David 
as their founder-figure, or that not all supporters of the ‘Ananite 
family considered themselves part of the Karaite movement.? Although 
al-Mas‘udi makes no explicit mention of Karaite interlocutors, his 
information on the Karaite method of establishing the date for Pesah 
suggests a Karaite source, oral or written. The fact that ‘Anan is 
described as an exilarch lends support to this assumption. 

Apart from the Jewish scholars with whom he was personally 
acquainted—he mentions seven by name of whom some may have 
been Karaites—al-Mas‘tdi had heard of several others that he never 
met, among them Dawid al-Oümisi who, he says, had lived in 
Jerusalem and died in 334 (945 C.E.). It is possible that he was the 
son of the famous Karaite Bible commentator, Daniel al-Qumisi 
(active ca. 870—910)" 


Al-Magqdisi 


The parallel drawn by al-Mas'üdi between the ‘Ananiyya and the 
Mu'tazila is found also in Kitāb al-bad? wal-tarikh (The Book of 
Creation and History) by al-Mas'üdr's younger contemporary, al- 
Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi. This theologically oriented ency- 
clopaedia, written around the year 966 C.E., contains substantial 


5 Obviously a scribal error for ‘Anan b. Dawid. 
| Al-Mas‘adi, Kitab al-tanbih, p. 219. 

5 Cf. also Gil, “Karaite antiquities”, p. 84. 

5 Gil, ibid., p. 83. 

V See Gil, ibid., p. 99. 
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sections devoted to Christian and Jewish sects, beliefs and practices.'® 
Al-Maqdisi lists thirteen Jewish sects, giving a brief description of 
their main distinctive tenets or practices. Some of these groups can 
no longer be traced, while other, proto-Karaite ones are known to 
us only from the chapter on Jewish sects in Aztab al-anwar wal-maragib 
by al-Qirgisani, although it is as good as certain that al-Maqdisi did 
not have direct access to this work.'? The main groups within Judaism 
are identified by al-Maqdist as the ‘Andniyya, i.e., the followers of 
‘Anan, and the Ashma‘ithiyya who, according to the author, are the 
followers of a man called Ashma'ath.? However, as we have seen, 
Ashma'ath or a variant of this name is the term which in Muslim 
writings usually denotes mainstream, Rabbanite Judaism. 

Al-Maqgdisi adds that ‘Anan professed the unity and justice of God, 
and moreover rejected anthropomorphist descriptions of the deity, 
unlike “Ashma‘ath”. This may have appealed to him, for like al- 
Mas'üdi he apparently had Mu'tazilite leanings. The positive evalu- 
ation of ‘Anan suggests that al-Maqdisi’s information ultimately derives 
from a Karaite source. 

Some data in his section on Jewish practices, too, might point to 
a Karaite source, such as the reference to prostration and proper 
attire during prayer. This would seem to be confirmed by the absence 
of any reference to the tefillin—which were not used by the Karaites— 
and the fact that the post-biblical festival of Hanukkah—which they 
reject—is not mentioned. However, these points are not conclusive. 
Purim, which the Karaites did celebrate, is not included either. There 
is no mention of the strict Karaite marriage laws, nor is their pro- 
hibition of fire on the Sabbath referred to, or the fact that they do 
not categorically forbid all mixing of meat and milk. The main 


'8 For a full translation of the section on Judaism (Kitab al-bad’, IV, pp. 34—41) 
see Adang, Muslim Writers, pp. 257—63. For an analysis of al-Maqdisi’s information 
on the sects, see Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelie, pp. 89—94. 

19 See al-Oirqisanr, Kitab al-anwar, I, sections 6-14, pp. 3-80 and especially pp. 
11-12, 42), and cf. Chiesa and Lockwood, Ya'qub al-Qirqisani on Jewish Sects. 

? The other groups listed are Jalütiyya, Fayyümiyya, Samiriyya, ‘Ukbariyya, 
Isbahaniyya, ‘Iragiyya, Maghariba, Sháristàniyya, Filastiniyya, Rabbiniyya, and 
Malikiyya. The last group is described as the followers of a certain Malik, who is 
said to have been a disciple of ‘Anan’s but whom I have been unable to identify. 
The distinctive view of this sect, says al-Maqdisi, is that on resurrection day, God 
will only revive those on whose behalf the prophets and the books have testified. 
Al-Qirqisānī also refers to a group called Malikiyya, though without linking them 
with ‘Anan. 
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Karaite shibboleths, then, are absent. In all likelihood al-Maqdisi’s 
account of Judaism derives from a combination of Karaite and 
Rabbanite sources, oral as well as written, which cannot now be 
identified. 


AL-Biriini 


The same combination of Rabbanite and Karaite information can 
be encountered in Kitab al-athar al-bàqiya ‘an al-qurün al-kháltya by the 
unusually well-informed Iranian astronomer Abū al-Rayhan al-Bīrūnī 
(d. ca. 1050 C.E.). This book deals with the eras, calendars, and fes- 
tivals of different nations, including the Jews, and contains a detailed 
discussion of the complicated methods to compute crucial days in 
the Jewish year, such as Rosh ha-Shanah or Pesah. After first dis- 
cussing the method used by the Rabbanites, al-Birüni turns to the 
second group of Jews, whom he calls the Miladiyya, also known as 
al-QarrẸ? (or Qurr@) or al-Ishma'yya?! The first term is apparently 
derived from the Hebrew molad, new moon, the sighting of which 
marked the beginning of the month according to the Karaites. And 
while the term Qarr is reminiscent of the Hebrew name for Karaites— 
Qara'im—the appearance of the term Jshma%yya is confusing, since it 
resembles the different forms of the name Ashma‘ath, with which the 
Rabbanites were indicated in earlier sources. Al-Birüni explains that 
this group is called Jshma‘yya because its members insist on follow- 
ing the wording of the text, without speculation or analogies, even 
if this is difficult for them. This is apparently a reference—the first 
by a Muslim author—to the Karaites’ exclusive adherence to the 
text of the Hebrew Bible, but a puzzling one, for they were not at 
all averse to speculation and analogies.” 

Al-Birüni mentions the ‘Ananiyya as a subdivision of this group. 
They are named, he says, after the exilarch ‘Anan, who lived some 
hundred years earlier. Unlike other Muslim authors, however, al- 
Birüni credits not ‘Anan ben David, but his great-great-grandson, 


?| Al-Birtini, Kitéd al-athér, p. 58f.; Chronology, p. 68f. 

2 Tt is precisely for this reason that the oft-made comparison between the Karaites 
and the Muslim legal school of the zahiriyya, which advocates the literal interpre- 
tation of the revealed texts and rejects all reasoning by analogy, is inaccurate; see 
I. Goldziher, “Caraites et Zahirites". 
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‘Anan ben Daniel (‘Anan ID, with the foundation of the sect and 
provides his genealogy, taking it all the way back to King David. 
This strengthens Gil’s thesis that the fusion between the Karaites 
and the partisans of the house of ‘Anan came about only in the 
days of this man.? Al-Birüni adds a passage on the teachings of 
‘Anan II on the calendar, which is worth quoting here in full: 


He opposed a community of Rabbanites in many of their observances. 
He fixed the beginning of the month by the appearance of the new 
moon in a similar way as is prescribed in Islam, not caring on what 
day of the month the beginning of the month happened to fall. He 
gave up the system of computation of the Rabbanites, and made the 
intercalation of a month depend upon the observation of barley-seed 
in Iraq and Syria between the first and the fourteenth of Nisan. If he 
found a first-fruit fit for friction and reaping, he left the year as a 
common year, if he did not find that, he intercalated the year. The 
mode of prognosticating the state of the corn was practically this, that 
one of his followers went out on the 23rd Shevat, to examine—in 
Syria and the countries of a similar climate—the state of the barley- 
seed. If he found that the Safa, i.c. the prickles of the beard of the 
ear of corn, had already come out, he counted from that day till 
Passover fifty days; if he found that it had not yet come out, he inter- 
calated a month into the year. And some added the intercalary month 
to Shevat, so that there was a Shevat and an u-Shevat; whilst others 
added it to Adar, so that there was an Adar and a we-Adar. The 
*Ananites mostly use Shevat, not Adar, while the Rabbanites use exclu- 
sively Adar.” 


From the above passage, it would appear that al-Birüni was quite 
familiar with Karaite positions. It is significant that he compares the 
Karaite way of fixing the dates of festivals with that of Islam. While 
this may be primarily for the benefit of his Muslim readership, it 
could well indicate approval. 

Al-Birüni devotes an entire chapter in his book to the holy days 
of the Jews, in which he discusses month by month the various fasts 
and festivals that fall in each of them, and describes the occasions 
they commemorate, often illustrating them with anecdotes he heard 
from Jewish informants. The calendar presented by al-Birüni is a 
Rabbanite one: all the post-biblical fasts and festivals, which are not 
observed by the Karaites, are mentioned and their backgrounds 


3 Gil, “Karaite antiquities”, especially p. 83. 
^ A|Biruni, Kitab al-athar, p. 59; Chronology, p. 69. 
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explained. However, this does not necessarily reflect a preference for 
Rabbanite Jewry; on the contrary: although on the whole al-Birünt 
comes across as an objective historian of religion, some of the infor- 
mation he reproduces seems to point to an anti-rabbinical bias. Thus, 
for example, when he states that: 


their priests? forbade the common people to take any food at the hour 
of the tegujah,?* maintaining that this would be injurious to the body. 
This, however, is nothing but one of the snares and nets which they 
have laid for the people, and by which they have managed to catch 
them and bring them under their sway. The thing has come to this, 
that people do not start any undertaking unless they are guided by 
their opinions and directions, without asking any other person's advice, 
as if they were lords beside the Lord. But God makes His account 
with them?" 


Such descriptions strengthen the assumption that al-Birüni was in 
touch with representatives of the Karaite sect.? The same is almost 
certainly true for our next author. 


Ibn Hazm 


Some references to Karaism may be encountered in Kuab al-fisal fi 
al-milal wal-ahwa? wal-mhal by the famous Andalusian legal scholar 
and theologian Ibn Hazm (d. 1064 C.E.). This book has been hailed 
as the first work of comparative religion produced in the Muslim 
world. Its true agenda, however, is to demonstrate the supremacy of 
Islam over other religions, and the superiority of Zahiri literalism 
over other schools and sects within Islam. Its language is moreover 
far from dispassionate. 


3 Kahana. lt is clear from the context, however, that the reference is to rabbis 
rather than priests. It was thus interpreted also by the translator, Sachau, who 
inserts the words “rabbis” and “rabbinical” in his translation of this section. 

6 Al-Brrüni explains the term tequfah as the commencement of each quarter of 
the year; e.g. the éequfah of Nissan is the vernal equinox; that of Tammuz the sum- 
mer solstice. 

7 Al|Birüni, Aia al-athār, p. 182; Chronology, 163. 

?* Tt should be pointed out, though, that the Jews’ high esteem for the rabbis is 
already criticized in the Koran (Sura 9:31), and that Karaite arguments may merely 
have strengthened the Muslim view. We find similar strictures against the rabbis in 
the works of Ibn Hazm and Samaw’al al-Maghribi, discussed below. 
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Karaism (al-‘ananiyya) and four other Jewish sects?? are briefly men- 
tioned in the context of a larger discussion of groups which, while 
accepting the concept of prophecy, reject the mission of certain 
prophets, and that of Muhammad in particular. 

The Karaites, “whom the Jews call Oarra'ün or sectarians"?? arc 
described here as “the partisans of ‘Anan al-Dawudi al-Yahüdi". 
This can refer either to ‘Anan ben David or to his great-great-grand- 
son and namesake, since both belong to the house of David. As the 
main distinctive feature of the sect, Ibn Hazm mentions that they 
adhere to the laws of the Torah and the books of the Prophets, 
whereas they reject the teachings of the rabbis (ahbàár, whom they 
brand as liars. From this description it may be inferred that Ibn 
Hazm was aware that, for the Karaites, the biblical books outside 
the Torah have the same authority as the five books of Moses. He 
adds that they live in Iraq, Egypt and Syria, as well as in two cities 
in al-Andalus: Talavera and Toledo. This is the oldest explicit indi- 
cation we possess of the presence of Karaites on Spanish soil. It is 
highly likely that he met some of these Spanish Karaites. However, 
he was also in touch with Rabbanites, the most famous one being 
Shemuel ha-Nagid. 

The Vienna manuscript of Azad al-fisal adds some interesting mate- 
rial not contained in the printed editions: according to this MS, the 
prayers, fasts, festivals and laws of the Karaites differ from those of 
the other Jews. Moreover, the MS says that the rift between Karaites 
and Rabbanites occurred some 170 years before the destruction of 
the second Temple. Especially this last piece of information would 
seem to point to a Karaite source: many Karaites stressed the antiq- 
uity of their movement. 


9930 


? Viz. the Rabbanites, the ‘IsAwiyya, the Sadducees and the Samaritans. The 
latter, while not strictly speaking Jewish, are usually discussed by Muslim authors 
together with the Jews. Apart from dividing the Jews into sects, Ibn Hazm also 
divides them into two groups with regard to the question of abrogation, elsewhere 
in Kitab al-fisal. Some, he says, allow its theoretical possibility, while others reject 
even that. These two positions had been ascribed by the theologian al-Baqillani to 
the *Anàniyya and the Sham'àniyya respectively; see n. 10. Ibn Hazm refrains from 
attributing the different points of view to specific sects; see Adang, Muslim Writers, 
pp. 216-222. More in general on Ibn Hazm’s discussion of the sects, see Wasserstrom, 
Species of Misbelief, pp. 131-140; Adang, Muslim Writers, pp. 95-98. 

3° The text is corrupt at this point, but it was possible to reconstruct it on the 
basis of a parallel passage from another work by the same author, Kitãb al-usül 
wal-furit’. 
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The discussion of Jewish sects in Kitab al-fisal is followed by a 
lengthy polemic in which Ibn Hazm seeks to demonstrate that the 
Torah encountered among the Jews is not the same book that God 
revealed to Moses, but one that underwent so many alterations and 
distortions in the course of history that it should no longer be regarded 
as a true expression of the divine will, although it still contains a 
number of references to the Prophet Mubammad.?' After criticizing 
large sections of the Torah, Ibn Hazm launches an attack against 
post-biblical tracts and their authors, the rabbis.” These rabbis, he 
says, are the true creators of Judaism, since they instituted all kinds 
of practices that have no basis in scripture. They think themselves 
higher than God and the prophets, and consider their own inven- 
tion, the Talmud, of greater value than God’s revelation in the 
Torah, This argument is reminiscent of Karaite ones. The main 
focus of Ibn Hazm’s attacks are the aggadot, which he calls ludicrous 
old-wives’ tales and quotes or paraphrases with glee. 

Since Ibn Hazm did not know Hebrew, let alone Aramaic, he 
cannot have had first-hand knowledge of these texts, and Moshe 
Perlmann’s suggestion that he had a set of excerpts at his disposal, 
possibly compiled by a Karaite,? is highly plausible: we know of sev- 
eral Karaites who studied the Talmud with the express purpose of 
picking out objectionable aggadot and holding them up for ridicule.** 
It is not inconceivable that anthologies of “absurdities” in rabbini- 
cal literature circulated among the Spanish Karaites. If so, they may 
have put such a collection at the disposal of the Muslim polemicist 
whose disapproval of Rabbinical Judaism they shared. Ultimately, 
however, Ibn Hazm used this information against them as well, for 
although his attacks focus on the Rabbanites and their leadership, 
this does not mean that the Karaites are completely left off the hook. 
Admittedly, we do not come across any explicit refutation of Karaite 


31 See on this issue Lazarus-Yafeh, Intertwined Worlds; Adang, Muslim Writers, chap- 
ter 7. 

? See Adang, Muslim Writers, pp. 98-105. 

33 Perlmann, “The medieval polemics,” p. 113. Perlmann also takes the possi- 
bility of Christian, rather than Karaite, influence into account. This argument is 
taken up by Wasserstrom in Species of Misbelief, p. 37f. 

** A sizeable collection of such objectionable passages may be found for exam- 
ple in al-Oirqisanr's Kitab al-anwàár. Moreover, the last chapters of Milhamot ha-Shem 
by his fellow-sectarian Salmon ben Yeruhim contain acerbic criticisms of anthro- 
pomorphic tracts like Síur Qoma. 
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customs but, as Ibn Hazm does not fail to stress, the Torah, which 
is the main target of his attacks, is shared by all Jews, Rabbanites 
and Karaites alike. The allegation that the Jews base themselves 
upon a forged Torah and adhere to a set of precepts abrogated by 
Islam reflects no less on the Karaites than on the Rabbanites.? 


AL-Shahrastani 


Arguably the greatest Muslim historian of religion is the Iranian 
scholar Abū al-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Shahrastani 
(d. 1153), with his ambitious book Kitāb al-milal wal-nihal.® It resem- 
bles Ibn Hazm’s work in that it provides an account of different reli- 
gions, philosophical systems, and sects, but unlike the work of the 
Andalusi author, it is devoid of the vehement polemical attacks which 
mar his predecessor's tract. The section on Judaism appears in the 
lengthy chapter on the monotheistic religions which follows the part 
dealing with Islamic sects. In his opening statement, al-Shahrastant 
briefly characterizes Judaism in general, mentioning in this context 
the alleged abrogation and falsification of the Torah. He then turns 
to the subsects. First he remarks that there are two main subdivisions 
with regard to the issue of free will vs. predestination. He states that 
the Rabbanites are like the Mu'tazila in Islam, and the Qarra’un like 
the Muslim predestinationists. ‘This is an interesting comment in light 
of the fact that al-Mas'üdi and al-Maqdisi compared the Karaites with 
the Mu'tazila, and it shows the limited validity of such comparisons. 

Al-Shahrastani states that he will only discuss the four best-known 
and most widespread sects within Judaism,” although their total is 
seventy-one, a figure taken from a famous hadith. Among them, the 
*Anàniyya is mentioned first, which according to Wasserstrom is an 
indication that al-Shahrastàni considered them to be closest to Islam.?? 
Like most of his predecessors, al-Shahrastani states that the ‘Ananiyya 
derive their name from *Anan ben David, whom he calls the exi- 


3 For a more detailed discussion of Ibn Hazm's presumed borrowings from 
Karaite sources, see Adang, "Eléments karaites", and Muslim Writers, pp. 98-109. 

3$ See Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelief, pp. 184—195. 

? Viz. the ‘Ananiyya, the ‘Isawiyya, the Yudghaniyya combined with the Maqariba, 
and the Samaritans. Note that the Rabbanites are not mentioned here as a sepa- 
rate group. 

38 Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelief, pp. 186, 197. 
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larch. He then proceeds to explain the ‘Ananites’ attitude towards 
Christianity, which according to this account was very sympathetic. 
It reads as follows: 


The ‘Inaniyya (sic) were named after a man called ‘Anan b. Dawid, 
the exilarch. They differ from the rest of the Jews with regard to the 
Sabbath and the festivals, and they forbid eating [the flesh] of birds, 
deer (lit. gazelles), fish and locusts. They slaughter animals on the back 
of the neck [rather than slitting their throats]. 

They believe that Jesus—peace be with him—spoke the truth in his 
exhortatory sermons and parables, and say that he did not contradict 
the Torah at all, but rather confirmed it, summoning people to it. 
[They believe] that he belonged to the Israelites, who observe the laws 
of the Torah and obey Moses—peace be with him-—but they do not 
believe he was a prophet or a messenger. 

Among them are some who say that Jesus—peace be with him— 
did not claim to be a prophet sent by God, and that he was not an 
Israelite, and that he did not bring a law (sharia) abrogating the law 
of Moses—peace be with him. On the contrary, he was one of the 
sincere friends of God who recognized the ordinances of the Torah. 
[In their view] the Gospel is not a book revealed to him by inspira- 
tion from God—exalted be He—but rather a summary account of his 
circumstances, from the beginning [of his life]. up to the end, simply 
compiled by four of his apostle companions—so how could it be a 
revealed book? 

‘They also say: The Jews? wronged him since first they disbelieved 
him—and have still not acknowledged his mission—and in the end 
killed him; and they still do not recognize his status and his impor- 
tance. In the Torah frequent mention is made of the Mashiha, that 
is, the Messiah. However, neither prophethood nor an abrogating law 
is attributed to him. Also mentioned is the Paraclete, who is the man 
who knows; he is mentioned in the Gospel as well. This must be cor- 
related with what was found. The onus of proof is on whomsoever 
claims otherwise.*? 


Wasserstrom has argued that it is hardly probable that this account 
is based on a Karaite source and that a member of the ‘Tsawiyya 
sect, which recognized the prophethood of Jesus as well as of Muham- 
mad, is more likely to have provided this information.'! 


3 The reference is probably to the Rabbanite mainstream, from which al-Shah- 
rastani’s informant seems to be distancing himself. 

© Al-Shahrastani, Kitab al-milal, p. 503f. 

*! Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelef, p. 189f. and cf. Gil, “Karaite antiquities”, 
p. 94f. 
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Finally, al-Shahrastani’s work contains a reference to Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi, whom we have encountered as one of the founding 
fathers of Karaism. In his discussion of the Maqariba sect, the author 
describes him as the man who introduced into Judaism the concept 
of the creator-angel.? The fact that he was a Karaite is not mentioned. 


Samaural Al-Magribi 


We end our survey with Samaw’al b. Yahya al-Maghribi (d. 1175 
C.E.), a famous mathematician who was active in the Eastern parts 
of the Muslim world, although his father was from Fez in Morocco. 
Samaw’al was born a Jew, but at some point in his life decided to 
convert to Islam. In an autobiographical account, he explains that 
at first he kept his new-found belief to himself so as not to upset 
his father, but that he converted officially after having seen the 
Prophet Muhammad in his dreams. In his tract /fham al-yahid (“Silenc- 
ing the Jews”), said to have been written the day after his vision, 
he attacks the religion of his ancestors and defends his adopted faith. 
He reiterates many of the arguments already familiar to us from the 
works of Ibn Hazm, which he may well have known: he seeks to 
prove that the Jewish scriptures have not only been abrogated by 
later revelations, but were furthermore distorted, although they still 
contain references to the prophet of Islam.** Yet Samaw"al, not sur- 
prisingly considering his background, is able to add information not 
encountered in the works of native Muslim writers. This is clear also 
from the following section on the Karaites, whom he calls al-Qar@ iin: 


The Jews are of two sects. One of them, the Karaites, recognizes that 
those early authorities who compiled the Mishna and the Talmud, i.e., 
the Jewish legists ( fugaha’), are a pack of calumniators of God and of 
the prophet Moses; and that they are men of appalling stupidity and 
unsound mind. Thus, on questions concerning their law and religion, 
the legists usually differ from one another. Yet the Jews assert that the 


2 Al-Shahrastini is not the first to ascribe dualistic tendencies to Benjamin; 
already al-Qirqisani mentions this; see Gil, “Karaite antiquities”, p. 96. 

55 Samaw'al al-Maghribi, Jfhám (includes the conversion story). 

“ The proof-texts adduced by Samaw’al are far from being original; they had 
been used by Muslim authors for centuries. See the list in Adang, Muslim Writers, 
pp. 264ff The lists of proof-texts would appear to have their origin in Christian 
collections of testimonia; see Adang, ibid., pp. 21, 111, 142. 
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legists, even when disagreeing with one another on each of these ques- 
tions, were inspired by God, all of them hearing Him say: In this 
question legist so and so is right. This voice they call bat gol. When 
the Karaite Jews, disciples of “Anan and Benjamin, saw these infamous 
absurdities, this disgraceful forgery, and silly lie, they seceded from the 
legists and all those who followed them. They repudiated all of these 
impious fabrications. Having established the deception of the legists 
with their false claim to prophethood and their assertion that God has 
been inspiring them all several times a day, the Karaites decided that 
the legists had strayed from the right course, and that none of their 
tenets should be accepted. Consequently, they opposed the deceitful 
legists in all other matters which the text of the Torah did not men- 
tion. The Karaites ate meat with milk and forbade only the flesh of 
the young kid in its mother’s milk, out of deference to the verse: Thou 
shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk. As for the absurdities by the sages 
(al-hakhamim)—or legists—which they call /elkhath shehita, i.e., the sci- 
ence of animal slaughter, these are problems systematized by the legists, 
which the Karaites dismissed and voided, along with many other things. 
They desisted from declaring unlawful any animal slaughtered by them- 
selves. Such is the position of this group of Jews, i.e., the Karaites. 
They have legists of their own, too, who are authors of books, but do 
not go so far in calumniating God as to proclaim prophethood; nor 
do they ascribe their interpretations to prophetic inspiration, or to God, 
but merely to their own effort (gthad).*® 


Of particular interest here is Samaw'al's reference to the Karaites 
as “the disciples of ‘Anan and Benjamin”. While it is obvious that 
“Benjamin” stands for Benjamin al-Nahawandi, it is not clear whether 
“Anan” refers to ‘Anan ben David or to ‘Anan II, although the 
juxtaposition of the names suggests the second possibility, especially 
in light of Gils recent findings. 

Samaw’al then goes on to describe the Rabbanites, adding to the 
criticism he has already heaped on them earlier, and showing that 
they compare negatively with the Karaites. For although originally 
a Rabbanite, or perhaps precisely because of this, he sympathizes 
more with the Karaites, with whom he feels a certain affinity: 


5 [n fact, the Talmudic Sages were known for their opposition to the use of bat 
qol in determining legal interpretations, see the famous legend in Babylonian Talmud, 
Bava Mesi‘a, 59b: “we do not take notice of the bat gol (= heavenly voice)". This 
shows that Samaw’al was not averse to misrepresenting Rabbinic texts and beliefs 
when it suited his polemical purpose. 

© Samaw’al, fam, 79f./67f. The first page number refers to the text, the sec- 
ond to the translation. On Samaw/’al’s discussion of Karaism, see Wasserstrom, 
Species of Misbelief, pp. 195-198. 
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most of them were little by little converted to Islam, so that only a 
few of them are left. Since the Karaites are free from the absurdities 
of the Rabbanite legists, those persistent fabricators who aggravated 
the burden of their community, they are better prepared to embrace 
Islam.” 


With this statement, Samaw’al plays into the hands of the Rabbanites 
who, as was mentioned earlier, accused the Karaites of being sus- 
ceptible to Muslim influences. It should be emphasized, however, 
that there is no hard historical evidence that Karaites were indeed 
more inclined to convert to Islam than Rabbanites. 


References to the Karaites in Later Muslim Sources 


Later Muslim sources add little to what has been described here. The 
well-known Hanbalite theologian Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350), 
for example, repeats Samaw'al, while the philologist Nashwan al- 
Himyari (d. 1178) relies heavily on al-Maqdist. The eminent Qur'àn 
commentator Fakhr al-Din al-Razi (d. 1209), the historiographer Abū 
al-Fidà? (d. 1331) and the polemicist al-Su'üdi (d. 1535) based their 
accounts largely on authors like al-Maqdisi, al-Birüni, al-Shahrastani, 
or a combination of these sources. Even the works of scholars like 
al-Oalqashandi (d. 1418) and al-Maqrizi (d. 1442), both active in 
Mamluk Egypt, reproduce earlier material.? Thus the lengthy descrip- 
tion of Jewish sects in al-Maqrizi's description of Egypt is based to 
a large extent on information provided by al-Maqdisi, al-Birüni, and 
al-Shahrastani. Since these authors belonged to a different era, and 
to a different geographical region, the relevance of their information 
for the Egyptian situation must have been quite limited, since no 
attempt was made to update it. That this information was never- 
theless included may be explained from the authors! tendency towards 
comprehensiveness.? Moreover, it was important to categorize the 


7 Samaw’al, Jfham, p. 82/69. 

** On al-Razi, see Wasserstrom, *Heresiography", pp. 201-203. On Ibn Oayyim, 
see the same author's Species of Misbelief, pp. 162-164, which also discusses Nashwàn 
al-Himyari (pp. 198-201), Abū al-Fida and his imitator and continuator, Ibn al- 
Wardi (pp. 261—264), as well as al-Su'udi (pp. 272-287). 

*? The information on Jewish sects by these two authors is translated and dis- 
cussed in Wasserstrom, “Heresiography”, pp. 165-174. 

50 Wasserstrom, Species of Misbelief, p. 221f. 
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Karaites as Jews so as to establish their legal rights and duties in 
the Mamluk state. 


Conclusions 


In the preceding pages a survey was given of statements by medieval 
Muslim writers on Karaite Judaism, which were culled from a vari- 
ety of sources with different agendas. We may summarize our findings 
as follows: 


Karaism, which is never discussed as a topic in its own right, is usu- 
ally referred to as *Ananiyya, and with the exception of al-Birüni, all 
Muslim scholars credit ‘Anan ben David, described by some as an exi- 
larch (ræs al-jālūt), with the creation of the sect. Thus they adopted, 
and helped perpetuate, the traditional account of its origins. 


Several of the Muslim authors are aware of the fact that the Karaites 
reject the Oral Law adhered to by the Rabbanites and the fact that 
like the Muslims, they fix the dates of their festivals not on the basis 
of computation, but on the observation of natural phenomena. 
However, other Karaite practices, no less distinctive, are not at all 
referred to, in spite of the fact that a number of our authors may 
be presumed to have been in contact with Karaites and/or to have 
used written materials which ultimately go back to Karaite sources, 
although none of them exclusively relied on information of Karaite 
origin. 

When summarizing the beliefs of ‘Anan and his followers, some 
authors compare them either with those of the Mu‘tazila—the cham- 
pions of free will—or with the predestinationists within Islam, which 
shows that such comparisons are not all that helpful, especially if we 
recall that similar comparisons were being made with regard to the 
Rabbanites. Nevertheless, some authors do evince greater sympathy 
with the Karaites than with the Rabbanites, often because it suits 
their polemical agenda. 

Generally speaking, the information provided by the Muslim authors 
is extremely concise and superficial: considering all there is to tell 
about Karaism, the authors limit themselves to a rather reduction- 
ist presentation of the sect. Only a small number of topoi is high- 
lighted time and again. It should be added, however, that other 
Jewish and non-Jewish groups share this cursory treatment, which is 
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often a function of the author’s agenda. It is obvious that Karaism 
was not a topic of major importance, although a polemicist like Ibn 
Hazm was able to derive some benefit from anti-Rabbanite argu- 
ments which apparently reached him via Karaite channels. 

Al-Shahrastani is alone in ascribing Christian sympathies to the 
Karaites. 

The statements presented here resurface in later sources. Muslim 
knowledge of Karaism did not significantly increase in later times, 
which means that once certain statements received the stamp of 
truth, they were repeated without further independent inquiry into 
their veracity. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
KARAISM AND SUFISM 


Paul B. Fenton 


As is known, Karaism emerged in its initial stages as an amalga- 
mation of various mainstream and heterodox trends in Babyonian- 
Persian Jewry.’ Interestingly, it developed against an Islamic background 
in precisely the same regions as the nascent Sufi movement, whose 
masters taught in Baghdad and the Persian province of Khurasan. 
Given the rationalistic and Mu'tazilite leanings of the early Karaite 
sectarians, their attachment to the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
and their disdain of the mystical works of the Rabbanite tradition, 
they could hardly be expected to have shown any interest in the 
writings of their Sufi contemporaries. However, the ascetic tenden- 
cies of the early Muslim mystics had a lot to commend themselves 
to their Karaite contemporaries of the East, who, having dismissed 
the rabbinic moral ideals, were in search of alternative sources of 
inspiration for their own ethical code. During the period of its con- 
solidation in the ninth and tenth centuries, Karaism made great 
strides in the areas of exegesis and theology, incorporating into its 
writings elements of Neoplatonic philosophy and spirituality? It is 
known that in the first centuries of the Abbaside period (beginning 
750), these sectaries adopted an ascetic way of life. Daniel ben Moses 
al-Qūmisī, who flourished towards the close of the ninth century, 
seems to have spent some time in Khurasan before settling in 
Jerusalem, bringing with him from the East the ideals of poverty 
and self-mortification. He attracted to the Holy City a congregation 
of scholars, later known as the Shoshanim “the lilies”. The spiritual 
centre they established there survived the Seljuq conquest of 1071 
and blossomed until its final destruction at the hands of the Crusaders 
in 1099. Calling themselves ’Aveley Siyyon “mourners of Zion”, they 


! See also > Gil, Karaite Origins; > Erder, Karaites and Second Temple Sects. 
? See also > Ben-Shammai, Philosophy; > Polliack, Exegesis. 
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advocated voluntary poverty, continuous fasting and abstention from 
meat and wine.? 

Now, it is a matter of speculation as to what degree these prin- 
ciples were influenced by similar trends amongst the early Sufis active 
in Iraq and Persia, who were also known as bakkaa@un, ‘weepers’, on 
account of their custom to accompany their devotions with profuse 
tears. The later constitution of Sufis into brotherhoods may too have 
had an influence on the formation of the Karaite congregation of 
the Shoshanim. 

Ascetism continued to constitute a central characteristic of Karaite 
ethics. Their practices are vividly described in a moving epistle, 
known as Iggeret ha-Tokhahah, by Sahl ben Masliah, a member of the 
Jerusalem circle, who was active in the second half of the tenth cen- 
tury. Although written in Hebrew, some of its expressions of other- 
worldliness, abstention, seclusion, vigils and weeping are distinctly 
reminiscent of Sufi practices and terminology. This is especially so 
of the passionate terms in which he describes the love of God, for 
example, in the following extract. These are so uncharacteristic of 
Karaite writings, which, based on the Muttazilite theory of com- 
mutative justice, usually perceived man's relation to God 1n judicial 
and rational terms. Indeed, the Mut‘tazilites scorned the amorous 
language of the Sufis, which they disqualified as anthropomorphic: 


Righteous and pious men (saddiqtm we-hasidim) have assembled at 
Jerusalem and have established vigils to pray and to supplicate oppo- 
site the Hall of the Temple and to implore their God to save the lost 
sheep and restore them to their cities, in order to fulfill His word: 
“Return, O virgin of Israel, return to these cities” (Jeremiah 31:20). 
Behold now this loveliest of all women weeping and wailing over the 
sin of her youth, lovesick (hoshegei)* for her husband, and pining (nikhse- 
jet) after her lover [...]. This is the practice of (Karaite) Israelites who 
have sought (God's) pleasure? and secluded themselves from the desires 
of this world. They have given up eating meat and drinking wine, and 
have clung to the Lord's law and have stood in assiduous watch before 
the doors of His Temple... they have abandoned their merchandise 
and forgotten their families; they have forsaken their. native land and 
left palaces in order to dwell in reed huts. They have quit the cities 


* See also > Erder, Mourners of Zion; Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, pp. 3-127; 
Ben-Sasson, “The Karaite community", pp. 1-18; Wieder, Judaean Scrolls, index: 
Mourners for Zion; Vajda, Deux commentaires, p. 20. 

* The choice of this term is probably influenced by the Arabic verb ‘ashaga used 
by the Sufis to describe passionate love of God. 

5 Here too the term miterasu evokes the Sufi virtue rida (‘grace’). 
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to reside on mountain-tops, they have suffered bitter scorn, and they 
have doffed handsome garments to don sack cloth, sighing and wail- 
ing and crying over Zion’s disaster and wallowing in the dust of ashes.® 


In order to ascertain the extent of the impact of Muslim pietism on 
Karaite thought it would have been necessary to carry out an exten- 
sive examination of the ancient literature in both prose and poetry, 
especially in the areas of exegesis and liturgical compositions. Since 
this enquiry is still in its initial stages, the present essay proposes to 
approach the question from the angle of “external evidence”, based 
on our research on manuscripts from the Cairo Genizah. Prior to 
the latter’s discovery and investigation, little was known about Karaite 
interest in Sufi sources and themes. Now, however, a relatively 
significant number of Sufi texts copied by Karaite scribes have come 
to light which demonstrate that their readers must have been con- 
versant with Muslim pietistic writings. These also include Neoplatonic 
ascetic literature in Arabic, such as the extremely numerous copies 
of the Remonstrances to the soul, beginning with the repeated formula 
ya nafs. It is also possible that a portion of the significant number 
of writings dealing with Sufism discovered in the Genizah were writ- 
ten or belonged to Karaites However, in the absence of explicit 
authorship and characteristic markers it is not always easy to estab- 
lish whether specific texts were written by Karaite scribes. It is only 
really from the fourteenth century onwards that this difficulty is over- 
come in light of the very particular script employed by Karaites in 
late texts, which help to determine their identity. Here then is a 
selection of the most outstanding texts. 


I. An Eleventh Century Karaite Account of the Sufi Master Al-Hallay 


As far as we are aware the earliest datable reference to Sufism made 
by a Karaite author is to be found in the Kuab at-tawriyya (Book of 
Concealment) composed by the famous eleventh century Karaite the- 
ologian Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah (Ibn Furqan)* An incomplete copy 
of this work is preserved under the class-mark II Firk. Evr.-Arab. 


€ Sah] ben Masliah, Jggeret ha-Tokhahah, pp. 30-31, see also Nemoy, Anthology, pp. 
112-114. 

? On these texts see Fenton, Deux Traités, pp. 28-36, 95-86, where their Karaite 
connection is first discussed. 

8 See concerning him Ben-Shammai, “Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah”. 
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I. 4816, fols. 37—38b in the Firkovich Collection housed in the Russian 
National Library in Saint Petersburg.? The book deals with the ques- 
tion of whether all the religious commandments were set forth in 
the Torah in clear and unambiguous language or whether allusive 
expressions “conceal” their real intention. In true Mu‘tazilite fash- 
ion, the author devotes several chapters to textual transmission and 
discusses the criteria in the determining (tamyiz) of the reliability of 
reported facts (khabar).'° In the course of his discussion, Yeshu‘ah ben 
Yehudah refers to the fate of the famous Sufi martyr al-Hallaj, put 
to death in 922." 

The Book of Concealment seems to have been one of the author's 
early compositions. According to the colophon *it was began in the 
first decade of the month of jumādī I of the year 438 of the Agra 
(that 1s between the 3rd and the 12th of November 1046), and com- 
pleted in the last decade of the month of Jumada II of the same 
year (ie. between the 22nd and 31st of December, 1046)", in other 
words approximately 120 years after al-Hallaj’s death. 

That our Karaite scholar considers the latter to havc been an impos- 
ter comes as no surprise since these sectaries were completely beneath 
the sway of Mu'tazilite doctrine, which was strongly critical of Muslim 
mysticism. For instance, in the chapter devoted to the theme of 
prophecy and miracles (al-kalam fi al-nubuwwat) in the Mugni, the major 
work on Muttazilite theology penned by the gád? ‘Abd al-Jabbàr (ob. 
1025), a long passage is included on the “wiles of al-Hallaj”, por- 
trayed as the prime example of deceipt and even moral corruption." 

Now the Karaites, avidly studied the Mugni, of which numerous 
fragments in Hebrew characters have been preserved in the Firkovich 
Collection.? Like the Mu'tazilite theologians ‘Abd al-Jabbar and al- 
Jubba’r, our Karaite decries the “miracles of the saints” and accuses 
al-Hallaj of trickery and prestidigitation.'* Here is a translation of 
the passage in question:? 


? The Firkovich Collection has preserved further fragments of this work, notably 
I. 3091 and I. 3098. On this collection see further > Sklare, Manuscripts. 

10 See, for instance, on this subject, Tritton, "Some Muttazilite ideas". 

" On this great Sufi figure, see Massignon, Passion. 
? “Abd al-Jabbar, 4/-Mugni fi abwab al-tawhid, vol. XV, Cairo, 1965, pp. 270-278. 

13 Ben-Shammai, “A note”. 

^ Cf. the trouble the heresiographer Ibn Hazm (994—1064) goes to in his Fisal 
fi al-milal (vol. II. Cairo, 1317H, pp. 109-110) in order to refute these miracles, 
which "resemble the claims of the Jews concerning their ancient Rabbis". 

5 ]I Firk. Evr.-Arab. I. 4816, folio 38a. See the Arabic original in Fenton “Les 
Traces”, esp. pp. 108-112. 
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In the case of numerous statements, you will find, after verification, 
that between their beginning and their end, there is a considerable 
discrepancy. On account of such a phenomenon, certain individuals, 
who claim to [possess] the art of divination and intuition, enjoy great 
esteem in the mind of many simple people. Either as a guess or through 
an indication made to them by a person about himself, or an aspect 
of his person or his affairs, they state a plausible fact which could ex- 
pectedly happen to their informant. This fact is then related as previously 
described, repeated in turn by another so that his statement gains cur- 
rency among those devoid of discernment and intelligence. The latter 
believe in its authenticity even though his words be dishonourable. 

The same is true of the magician. The individual whose faith in the 
prophets is feeble, could believe that the soul of a person in posses- 
sion of such a gift, had been granted secrets and subtle mysteries, 
whereas in reality it is absolutely otherwise. Indeed, whoever is struck 
with stupidity and intellectual blindness could believe him to be divine. 
Such was the case of certain individuals in connection with al-Husayn 
ibn Mansür al-Hallaj, on account of the signs he displayed and the 
extraordinary things he accomplished, whose [falsehood] was unmasked 
upon deeper enquiry. Furthermore, he composed certain poems express- 
ing his conviction of his own personal divinity. He claimed to [pos- 
sess] prophecy and a group considered him in effect to have been a 
prophet.'® A similar phenomenon can be applied to any individual to 
whom superiority is attributed in the area of knowledge, physical 
strength, conviction or political skill. Between his actual state and that 
which is related concerning him, there is a sizeable gap in relation to 
what is reported about him and his real rank. In this connection, the 
proverb says: “Better to hear about al-Mu'aydi than to meet him". 
On the other hand, the opposite can also prove true, as in the state- 
ment by the Oueen of Sheba to Solomon: *Now, I was not informed 
of half of what is, [your knowledge and merit are superior to your 
reputation]” (I Kings 10:7). 


It is interesting to speculate whether Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s allu- 
sion to a group which believed in al-Hallaj’s prophecy, actually refers 
to a Jewish faction, or whether—which seems more likely, he was 
just reproducing the wording of a Muslim source. 


16 “Abd al-Jabbar, loc. cit, p. 270: He claimed once to be God or that God had 
been united with him... he claimed to be a prophet or that he was the Mahdi. 

7 This proverb, based on a famous incident between Nu'màn and al-Mu‘aydi 
is still attested in Modern Arabic, Cf. al-Munjid, p. 970. 
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IL A Karaite Majmii‘a (= Collection) on Sufism 


One of the most important collections of Sufi writings in Hebrew 
script so far discovered, is also preserved amongst the Firkovich 
Collection manuscripts. Whilst on a visit to Russia in 1984, we were 
able to consult at first hand the manuscript class-marked II Firk. 
Evr.-arab. I. 4885. The latter is a relatively extensive Judeo-Arabic 
majmü'a comprising 66 folios.'? Though unfortunately incomplete, the 
codex contains several treatises bound by a thematic unity, since 
they all have a bearing on Sufism.'? A most remarkable testimony 
to the penetration of Muslim mystical literature into Jewish circles, 
this manuscript is, moreover, the work of a Karaite copyist, probably 
from the 13th century, as suggested by its paleographical features. 

The contents of the maymü'a, a part of which was formerly pre- 
served under the class-mark II Firk I. 2358, are as follows: 


I. Folios 1a-8b, 43-47b (colophon) Kitab as-sama‘, a treatise on lis- 
tening to sacred music—one of the characteristic ceremonies of 
Sufi worship.” 

IL Folios 48-49: al-Hallaj, Kuab as-Sayhür (see infra). 

III. Folios 11a-19b: Rules for disciples in the "adab al-muridün genre?! 

IV. Folios 20a-22b, 52a-end: a chapter on solitary contemplation 
(khaloa),? illustrated with numerous definitions and hagiograph- 
ical anecdotes. 

V. Folios 23-41b, 49a-50b contain an abridgement of the cele- 
brated Risāla al-qushayriyya, which covers the major part of the 
manuscript. Composed in 1045 by Abū al-Oasim al-Qushayri 
(ob. 1072), this Epistle, the very first known Sufi manual, con- 
tains a certain number of sayings, technical terms, and definitions 
of mystical states. The manual was familiar to Jews for other 


18 Cf. Fenton, A Handlist, pp. 116 and 133. 

? See Fenton, A Handlist, p. 133. See also Fenton, Deux Traités, pp. 30-31, 62 
and 95. 

? There are numerous Sufi treatises with this title such as the chapter bearing 
this same heading in al-Tusi’s Kitāb al-luma‘ (ed. Nicholson, London, 1914), pp. 
267—300, with which our treatise is not related. 

21 On this discipline, see Al-Suhrawardi, A Sufi Rule for Novices, Kitab Gdab al-muridin 
of Abū al-Najib al-Suhrwardi, abridged translation by M. Milson, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1975. 

? On this discipline, see Fenton, Deux Traités, pp. 58-66. 
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fragments of it, both in Arabic and in Hebrew characters, have 
been discovered in the Firkovich Collection.” 

VI. Folios 51a—-52a: part of a mystical hymn (gasida) riming in au. 
Last verse: wa-la taktubu bi-kaffika ghayra shay'in yasurruka fi al-giyama 
in tarahu (“Write not with thy hand save that which, if thou 
beholdest it, will rejoice thee on the day of resurrection’). 


Clearly, the most outstanding of these texts is the work entitled Kitab 
al-sayhür (ms. al-zuhür) ft nagdh al-duhir (“Cones of shadow about the 
destruction of periods"), which is by none other than Husayn ibn 
Mansür al-Hallaj. The Russian orientalist P. Kratchkovsky, brought 
the existence of this copy to the attention of the French scholar 
L. Massignon (1883-1962), who had devoted much research to the 
figure of al-Hallaj. Suprisingly, though Massignon published the text 
in Arabic characters in his study on Sufi vocabulary," he did not 
breathe a word there or in his Hallajian bibliography? about the 
extraordinary fact that this unique recension bore a Jewish stamp 
insofar as it was written in Hebrew characters. He contented him- 
self with simply mentioning “en passant" that the text was copied 
from a Karaite manuscript. One could, perhaps, suppose that 
Kratchkovsky had transcribed the text into Arabic characters for 
Massignon, who thus remained unaware that the original was writ- 
ten in Hebrew letters. 

Al-Hallaj’s authorship of the Azéab al-sayhür may be readily assumed 
since it is already ascribed to him in the catalogue of early Arabic 
literature, composed by Ibn Nadim in 988." It is mentioned too in 
the name of al-Hallaj in al-Qushayri's famous Epistle?? The Kitab al- 
sayhür was also known to the great mystic Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Arabi 
(1164-1240). He quotes it in his Futzhat al-makiyya while discussing 
the concepts of żul (‘length’) and “ard (‘breadth’), which designate 
respectively in hallajian terminology the physical and metaphysical 
realms.” The work was still known to the Turkish bibliographer 


? Fenton, Deux Traités, pp. 29-30. 

% Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, Paris, 1954 (2nd 
edition), p. 447. 

3 Passion, ITI, p. 289 note 5. 

26 Essai loc. cit. 

27 Fihirist, p. 192, ws. B. Dodge, p. 478. Cf. Passion, III, p. 289, A6. 

7 Al-Risála al-qushayriyya, ed. ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmid, II, Cairo, 1966, p. 487. 

2 Cf. Al-Futūhāt al-makkiya, IV, Cairo 1329H, p. 322. See also L. Massignon, Le 
Livre des Tawasin, Paris, 1912, p. 142 and Passion, II, p. 415. An interesting parallel 
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Haji Khalifa in the eighteenth century, but seems to have subse- 
quently dissappeared.? 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, the Karaite transcript, 
of which unfortunately only the introduction has been preserved, is 
the only surviving copy in the world. The preserved portion describes 
the path leading to bliss, but no reference is made to the notions 


alluded to by Ibn ‘Arabi. 


Ill. A Collection of Sufi Anecdotes 


Mention should also be made of another Karaite manuscript in Saint 
Petersburg, II Firk. Arab.-Evr. NS 2092, which contains anecdotes 
about the Sufi masters, notably Shibli and Junayd. Judging from the 
script, this manuscript, which may have been a collection of edify- 
ing tales, dates from the fifteenth century and testifies to the sus- 
tained interest of Karaites in Sufi hagiography.” 


IV. A Tale of a Sufi Master 


In this connection reference can be made to another manuscript 
containing similar material, this time from a source other than the 
Firkovich Collection. Ms Berlin 250 (Oct. 349), which is dated 1457, 
mainly comprises a collection of medical writings having belonged 
to the celebrated Firüz family of Karaites who were active in Damas- 
cus.? However, on folios 157-158, after a copy of the popular pietis- 
tic text Remonstrances of the soul, is to be found an edifying tale about 
the famous saint Hatim al-asamm (ob. 851) and his conversion to 
Sufism. The present extract, entitled Hikäyat hátim al-zahid, may have 


can be made between the hallagian concepts of tal and ‘ard and the qabbalistic 
notions of %ggui and yosher. 

2 Hajji Khalifa, Kashf al-zunün, ed. Flügel, I, Leipzig-London, 1835-58, p. 185, 
no. 192. 

31 Cf. Fenton, A Handlist, p. 88. 

2 The manuscript has been described by Steinschneider, “Schriften”, pp. 368-9 
and in his Verzeichnis, I, no. 250, pp. 102-3. It is worth recalling that one of its 
owners, Daniel ben Moses Firüz (fl. 1665), was interested in Sufi literature and was 
the author of Kitāb al-murshid, an Arabic abridgement of Bahya’s Hidaya. Cf. 
Steinschneider, Die Arabischer Literatur, p. 258 and idem, HB XXI, p. 85. On the 
Firüz family see Poznanski, “Die karaische". 
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belonged to a larger collection of Sufi stories, which, as we see, were 
also read by Karaites in Syria.” 


V. Damel Ibn Al-Mashita 


A further Firkovich manuscript, I. 3132, possibly copied by a Karaite 
scribe, is worthy too of our attention. In this critique of Maimonides’ 
Guide, entitled Taqwam al-adyan, written in 1223 by Daniel ibn al- 
Mashita ha-Bavli, the author advocates the return to a pre-philosophic 
pietistic way of life.” He invites both Rabbanites and Karaites to 
abandon philosophy and espouse the pietistic path designated by the 
Sufi term al-sulük ft derekh ha-shem “wayfaring in the path of God”. 
It is noteworthy that the idea of a return to an “authentic” form of 
Judaism would prove most attractive to the Karaites, especially since 
the spiritual discipline practiced by the hasidim was tinged with a 
certain asceticism to which the Karaites were not altogether insensitive. 
Would it be too audacious to link this concern with a phenomenon 
related by the Egyptian historian Joseph Sambari? The latter recounts 
that a considerable number of Karaites rallied to Rabbanite Judaism 
under the influence of our author’s contemporary, Abraham Maimo- 
nides (1186-1237), whose important role in the Jewish Sufi move- 
ment is well-known?” Albeit, some authors relate this event to a 
later period.?? Interestingly, Abraham’s Sufi inspired Kifaya was quoted 
by the Karaite scholar, Yefet ben Sa‘ir.*’ 


VI. Ibn ‘Arabi (Ob. 1240), Kitab at-Tajalhyat 
(The Book of Theophanies) 


In the course of the many years we have devoted to research on 
the influence of Sufism on Jewish spirituality we were astonished not 


33 The tale related here bears some resemblance to the version in Abū al-Nu‘aym 
al-Isfahani, Hilyat al-awliyà?, VIII, ed. Cairo, 1952, p. 74. See also Vajda, “Une 
réplique", pp. 88-90. 

** See Fenton, “Daniel ibn al-Mashita”, pp. 74-81, especially p. 77 and n. 23. 

5 See Fenton, “Abraham Maimonides”. 

% Sefer dibrey Yosef, ed. S. Shtober, Jerusalem, 1994, p. 223; Ashtor, The Jews, II, 
pp. 229-230. 

? Fenton, Deux Traités, p. 96, n. 199. 
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to have found evidence of the impact of the thought of the afore- 
mentioned Muhyi al-Din ibn ‘Arabi (1183-1240), held by some to 
have been the greatest of Sufi thinkers of all times. For the past 
quarter of a century, we had yet to come across a definite indica- 
tion in that direction in the form of a clear quotation or indeed a 
work of the Great shaykh transposed into Hebrew letters let alone 
translated into the Hebrew language. We had contended that Ibn 
*Arabi's system had spread too late, since, by the time it had con- 
quered Islamic mysticism, the Jewish Sufi movement had petered 
out, and knowledge of classical Arabic had declined in Jewish cir- 
cles. Moreover, Kabbalah had become the prevalent mystical doc- 
trine, with which Ibn ‘Arabi’s complicated speculations could not 
have hoped to compete, even in Karaite circles.?? 

However, it was our fortune to recently discover in the manu- 
script London BL Or 2537 an absolutely astounding document writ- 
ten in Hebrew script containing works by two of the most outstanding 
Sufi masters. 

Having been incorrectly catalogued, the manuscript in question 
had thus hitherto escaped proper identification. Indeed, according 
to the description in the Catalogue of the British Museum it was 
supposed to be a nineteenth-century copy of Patshegen ketab ha-dat, a 
theological work in the Hebrew language on the reading of the 
Pentateuch by the Karaite scholar Caleb ben Elijah Afendopolo 
(1464?-1525).? 

Upon deeper scrutiny, the manuscript turned out to be in two 
parts, the first of which, covering fols. 1-119, did indeed contain 
Afendopolo's treatise. It had been copied in 1869 by one Moses ben 
Abraham ha-Levi (1810—1905). The latter, known as hàkhàm Mosheh 
al-Qudsi the second, was born in Jerusalem, the son of the Karaite 
hàkhüm of that city.? Between the years 1856 to 1872 he served as 
spiritual leader of the Karaite community of Cairo. A prolific scribe, 
he was well-known for his transcription during this period of numer- 
ous, valuable, and ancient manuscripts, which he came across, it 
seems in the Karaite genizah in Cairo. Some of these, like the pre- 
sent manuscript, were later acquired through the famous dealer Moses 
W. Schapira (1830-1884) by the British Museum, becoming one of 


38 On Karaism and Kabbalah see Fenton, “De quelques". 
°° Margoliouth, Catalogue, pp. 118-120. 
* On him see, Alkudsi, Jews of Egypt, pp. 82-84. 
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the principle sources of its important collection of Karaite manu- 
scripts. Al-Qudsi eventually left Egypt in 1872 to become hakham of 
the Karaite community in Jerusalem, a post he occupied until his 
demise in 1905. 

Now, the second half of the manuscript, originally foliated 119—211, 
was unexpectedly found to contain in turn two parts. The first (fols. 
15b-39b), was a nineteenth century copy made in Jerusalem in 1879 
by ha-Levi of an Arabic text, to which was appended, in the sec- 
ond part (folios 43a to 87b), the original seventeenth century manu- 
script from which the copy had been made. According to the colophon 
on fol. 87b, this manuscript had in turn been transcribed from an 
earlier manuscript dated 1607. The paleographical characteristics of 
the preserved manuscript indicate that it was probably copied soon 
thereafter: 


The [writing of the manuscript] came to a close on the eve of Friday, 
fifth of the month of shawwal in the year 1015 (2nd February, 1607). 
Thus was to be found in the [original] copy. 


This colophon was copied and amplified by ha-Levi, who writes in 
his version on fol. 39a: 


‘The [writing of the manuscript] came to a close on the eve of Friday, 
fifth of the month of shawwal in the year 1015 (2nd February, 1607).’ 
Thus had been found in the [original] copy and I copied it from a 
second exemplar and terminated copying it on [f. 39b] Monday, the 
fifteenth of the month of dha l-ga‘ada of the year one thousand two 
hundred and ninety-four, which corresponds to the month of Kislew 
of the year 5638 of the Creation (21st November, 1877). The hum- 
ble servant Moses ha-Levi the Jerusalemite [...] And the copying took 
place here in the Holy City of Jerusalem, may it be rebuilt and restored. 


The Arabic text, whose detailed description we reserve for another 
occasion, was found to contain none other than the Kitab al-tajal- 
lat of Ibn ‘Arabi, as well as the beginning of the Kuzb al-rawd al- 
fa'iq wa-hagiqat al-haqa?^iq (The Supernal Garden and Realty of Realities) by 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili? (1365-1428). The latter, a spiritual disciple 


“ Fenton, “Deux manuscrits", 

*? Cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte, pp. 264—265. Since the very partial printed edi- 
tion, Cairo 1985, does not extend to the passage in question, we were able to make 
this identification on the basis of a comparison with Arabic ms. Yahuda 5175, 
Princeton University Library. Cf. R. Mach, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts. (Yahuda 
Section) in the Garret Collection. Princeton Unwersity Library, Princeton, 1985, no. 5175. 
On the author see Nicholson, Studies, pp. 77-148. 
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and interpreter of Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical doctrine. He is the 
author of numerous works of which the best known is the /nsan al- 
kamil, a systematic abridgement of his master's spiritual anthropol- 
ogy. The hagigat al-haqĒ iq on the science of letters contains thirty 
chapters and was composed in 1402 in the spirit of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
theosophy. It deals with the metaphysical symbolism of letters of the 
Arabic alphabet construed as theophanic locii (éqal). This theme 
explains its juxtaposition here to Ibn ‘Arabi’s Tajalliyat, upon which, 
moreover, al-Jili also wrote a commentary. 

As for the Kitab al-taalliyat, or Book of Theophanies, it is one of the 
most mystical of Sufi writings and one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s first compo- 
sitions in the East, written in approximately 1209. The latter owes 
its title to the hundred or so theophanic visions (tajalkyat) therein 
described. It hinges on two fundamental notions in Ibn ‘Arabi’s doc- 
trine—the mystery of Divine oneness and that of God’s theophany. 
It is set apart from Ibn ‘Arabi’s other works by its stylistic origi- 
nality and its novel presentation. Indeed, numerous chapters take the 
form of a dialogue in the Hereafter exchanged between the shaykh 
al-akbar and certain spiritual masters of the Islamic Orient who pre- 
ceded him such as Shibli (ch. 56), Junayd (chs. 54, 58, 67), Hallaj 
(ch. 57), Dhü al-Nūn (ch. 59), Abu Sa’id al-Harraz (ch. 66) and Sahl 
at-Tustart (ch. 75). These dialogues gravitate around controversial 
issues, either from a theological, a philosophical or a metaphysical 
angle, mainly in connection with the concept of tawhid or Divine 
Unity. There is no doubt that behind these very dense utterances, 
formulated in lapidary and categorical terms, there stands a personal 
experience which is conveyed in these pages in order to inform the 
initiate about what he could undergo in the course of his own 
experience. 

The work was quite widely read in Muslim Sufi circles and some 
58 manuscripts survive, including what 1s thought to be the author's 
autograph. The Book of Theophanies continued to be read in Sufi cir- 
cles right down to modern times and the Algerian mystic, the Emir 
‘Abd al-Qadir (1808-1883), reproduces certain chapters from it in 
his celebrated Mawaqif It now seems that the Tajalhyat was read in 
Karaite circles too, possibly because of its dealing with revelation- 


5 Cf. Yahia, Histoire, pp. 488-491, n. 738. It was first published in the collection 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s treatises, Rasail Ibnu-l-Arabi, Haydarabad, 1948. A critical edition 
was published by Osman Yahya together with two commentaries in Tehran, 1988. 
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ary experience. This interest may be related to that of the Jewish 
Sufis in the renewal of prophecy, or to the Karaite's quest for an 
alternative form of mystical spirituality other than the Qabbalah. 

The comparison of the Hebrew text with the Hydarabad edition 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s epistles, revealed that, with the exception of minute 
details, the Hebrew transcription is more or less a faithful copy of 
the Arabic original. However, as was usual in Muslim texts that were 
copied or translated for use in Jewish circles here and there when 
the text becomes too overbearingly Islamic in character, it is toned 
down so as not to offend the sensitivity of Jewish readers. For exam- 
ple in Tqali II instead of reproducing the när al-islam (‘light of Islam’) 
of the original, the Hebrew text carries nür al-iman (‘light of the 
faith’), On the other hand the expression niir muhammadt (Muham- 
madan light’) in Zajalt III is suprisingly reproduced as it is with no 
effort to modify the text. However on fols. 48a, 48b and 50a the 
original expression al-hagiga al-muhammadiyya (‘the Muhammadan real- 
ity’) has been changed to hagitgat al-haqiqiyya (‘the real Reality). On 
folio 50a definite traces of erasure and superscription by a later hand 
can be detected. 

As far as we know, this is the one and only manuscript of works 
by these great mystics in our possession in Hebrew transcription. Its 
uniqueness must be seen in the light of the fact that hitherto there 
has been no evidence that the Jews of the East had actually stud- 
ied Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings. Contrary to our earlier contentions, it can 
now be shown that the Great shaykh exerted influence on Jewish cir- 
cles even at this late period. This in itself is an additional indica- 
tion of the abiding fascination which Sufism continued to exert on 
the Karaite scholars from ancient times right down to the modern 
period which we have endeavoured to highlight in the preceding 
pages with the aid of these few selected manuscripts. 

Henceforth, it remains to substantiate the influence of this spiri- 
tual current on the indigenous writings, ethical treatises and liturgi- 
cal compositions of the Karaites. This interesting task will remain 
the aim of future research. 


** Fenton, Deux Traités, pp. 96-100. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE MOURNERS OF ZION: 
THE KARAITES IN JERUSALEM IN THE TENTH 
AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


Yoram Erder 


The Karaite movement emerged in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury. Very soon after its establishment in the Babylonian and Persian 
diasporas, the immigration of the Karaites to Jerusalem began. The 
first Karaite immigrants established a separate quarter in Jerusalem 
and called themselves the Community of Lilies (ha-Shoshanim). This 
is the congregation of the Mourners of Zion (aveley siyon). It was 
headed by the nes?im, descendants of the House of ‘Anan. The sages 
of the community, the Enlighteners (maskilim), made Jerusalem the 
most important center of Karaite creativity in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Their prolific efforts encompassed many areas: the trans- 
lation and interpretation of the Bible, books of commandments (sifret 
miswot), polemics, grammar books and lexicons, and important philo- 
sophical works that were inspired by Muslim Mut‘tazilite literature. 

In this article I shall present the messianic doctrine of the Mourners 
of Zion, which motivated its members to immigrate to Palestine and 
make Jerusalem the center of their activity. By comparing this doc- 
trine with the outlook of the contemporary Rabbanite leadership, I 
will demonstrate just how revolutionary the Mourners of Zion doc- 
trine was in their day. In addition, I will discuss the difficult rela- 
tionship that existed between the Rabbanites in Jerusalem and the 
Mourners of Zion, which began when the latter took up residence 
in the city. It seems that these relations were the reason that led 
the Mourners of Zion to settle in a separate quarter in Jerusalem, 
the location of which is the subject of a debate among scholars. The 
article also discusses the complex attitude of the Mourners of Zion 
toward Islam. On the one hand, they functioned under its aegis and 
were greatly influenced by it, while on the other hand, they looked 
forward to its destruction—an unavoidable stage in the process of 
redemption. Finally, I shall present the major Karaite sages, who 
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were active in Jerusalem up to the demise of the community during 
the First Crusade. 

The immigration of the Mourners of Zion Karaites to Jerusalem 
was not a accidental event, but rather an ideological act with a clear 
messianic purpose in which the settlers played an important role in 
hastening the “end of days.” According to the accounts of the Mourn- 
ers of Zion, the name they gave their congregation, Shoshanim (lilies), 
had a messianic significance. Just as the flowering of the lily occurs 
after the end of winter, so too the appearance in the historical arena 
of sadiqim (righteous individuals)-—who are compared to lilies—occurs 
at the end of the fourth kingdom, i.e., Islam, the last phase prior to 
the redemption.! 

The Karaite quarter in Jerusalem was located in a place called 
seld ha-'elef; Mann believed that this was the reason why the Rabbanites 
adopted the disparaging term for the Karaites, "the sela‘ sect" or 
"the sole‘ah (lame) sect.” However, it is not entirely impossible that 
the Mourners of Zion—who saw themselves as the remnant that 
would reach the stage of the redemption—adopted the name sole'ah 
from the start, based on what is written in Micah (4:7): “And I will 
make her that halted (ha-sole‘ah) a remnant...”* The Shoshanim also 
thought of themselves as the vanguard, leading the nation towards 
salvation. This was why they undertook weighty responsibilities; in 
their view, if the advance guard fails, salvation will not come to pass. 
The tasks they took upon themselves were as follows: 


I. Causing the Nation to Repent 


Since the destruction of the Temple, the Rabbinic sages had been 
debating the issue of whether redemption was dependent upon repen- 
tance. Rabbi Eli‘ezer declared: “If Israel repents, it will be redeemed, 
if it does not repent, it will not be redeemed. [. . .]” Rabbi Yehoshua 
states: “Whether they repent or not [is of no consequence] because 
when the end of days comes, they will all be redeemed.” The great- 
est polemicist who ever opposed the Karaites, Sa‘adiah Gaon, held 
that redemption is not dependent on repentance. The Mourners of 


1 Salmon ben Yeruhim, Commentary on Psalms, pp. 97-98. 

? See Mann, Texts and Studies, Yl, pp. 3-4; Zucker, “Teguvot”, pp. 378-401. 

3 Tanhumah, Be-Hugotai 5 (ed. S. Buber, Jerusalem photographic edition), 1964, 
p. 56. 

^ Schlossberg, “The Connection between repentance and redemption", pp. 9-15. 
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Zion Karaites believed, however, that there was no redemption with- 
out repentance: “God will not reveal the end unless all know His 
commandments and fear Him, as it is said, “The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him’” (Psalms 25:14)? Knowledge of the com- 
mandments (mzswol) means returning to the commandments of the 
Torah and abandoning those of the Oral Law, which were fabri- 
cated by the Rabbanite sages over the generations: “Now then con- 
sider, our brethren in Israel, in your hearts, why has our Dispersion 
(galui) endured at such exceeding length, while the Dispersion of our 
forefathers in Babylon has lasted no more than seventy years? Yet 
our Dispersion is exceedingly long... know therefore that our fore- 
fathers knew the way of the precepts in the Lord’s Torah, hence 
they knew that they should return to the Lord... Today, however 
in our Dispersion, we serve the Lord according to a man-made pre- 
cept learned by rote, and not according to the Lord's Torah."* The 
Karaite maskilim, who encouraged and lead others to repent, also 
underwent a process of repentance themselves: “They repent and 
bring others to repent." The repentance of only a few would be 
considered a failure by the maskilim, because if a vast majority of the 
people do not repent, the redemption will not take place: “Because 
salvation will not come about as the result of the righteousness of a 
few individuals, but only when most of Israel will turn away from 
all their detestable behavior, abominations, and idol worshipping to 
do the will of God."? The enormous significance that the Mourners 
of Zion attached to their task of bringing about the repentance of 
others explains their zeal and the missionary quality of their com- 
munity in Jerusalem. The most important means by which they dis- 
seminated their messianic beliefs were their interpretations of the 
Bible. They also circulated manifestoes among both Karaite and 
Rabbanite Diaspora communities. 


IL. Mourning for ion 


As long as it was not possible to worship in the Temple, it is incum- 
bent upon the people to perform the commandments of mourning 


Yefet ben ‘Eh, Commentary on the Book of Daniel, 12:4, p. 141. 
Nemoy, “The Pseudo-Qumisian sermon, p. 65 (Hebrew text, p. 93). 
Sahl ben Masliah, Iggeret ha-Tokhahah, p. 36. 

Ibid., p. 33. 
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to commemorate the destruction of the Temple and Jerusalem. 
According to Sahl ben Masliah, without the cries of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, they would not have been redeemed: “For three rea- 
sons our forefathers were redeemed: for the sake of God, for the 
sake of the covenant, and for the sake of their crying, as it is writ- 
ten: ‘Now therefore, behold the cry of the children of Israel is come 
unto Me’” (Exodus 3:9). The return to Zion of Nehemiah would 
not have come about without his mourning when he was in the 
Diaspora: “Nehemiah ben Hakhaliah wept and prayed to God in 
heaven and He answered his prayers and he came to Jerusalem.” 
Sahl, therefore, strongly condemns the Diaspora Jewry of his day 
living a life of ease and prosperity in the Diaspora that makes them 
forget the destruction of Jerusalem: “And how you rejoice, sons of 
the Diaspora, in making houses of pleasure and tables laden with 
food and drink." The commandment of mourning is not manda- 
tory and is simply a substitute for the rituals of sacrifice: 


Know that the Jews of the Diaspora are bound by two things from 
which they cannot be exempted. One is repentance [...] and the sec- 
ond is the performance of non-mandatory commandments [...] and 
announce to them that they must return to God by performing the 
commandments. Among them is fasting in order to break their spirit 
and force them to surrender to the authority of God; this is instead 
of sacrifices, as it is said: “Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifices 
of righteousness’ (Psalms 51:19)... There are many non-mandatory 
commandments, as we mentioned in our commentary to ‘with fasting, 
and with weeping, and with mourning’ (Joel 2:12).? 


The Mourners of Zion abstained from meat and wine. Their writ- 
ings tell us about their way of life in Jerusalem: “They removed their 
good clothing and put on sackcloth, sighing and groaning and shout- 
ing about the destruction of Zion."!! They prayed in shifts in order 
to hasten the redemption by performing what is written in Isaiah 
62:6: “In order that we might form a united company to supplicate 
our God continually upon the hills of Jerusalem, as is written in the 
aforecited verse: ‘I have set watchmen upon thy walls, O Jerusalem. 
All the day and all the night they shall never be silent"? The 


? Harkavy, “Odot masav yerushalayim, pp. 200, 204. 

10 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Song of Songs 2:5, p. 26. On mourning as a sub- 
stitute for sacrifices, ^ Erder, Karaites and the Second Temple Sects. 

1! Sahl ben Masliah, Jggeret ha- Tokhahah, p. 31. 

? Nemoy, “Pseudo-Qumisian sermon," p. 78 (Hebrew text, p. 100). 
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Mourners of Zion expressed their grief by reciting elegies and prayers 
of consolation and redemption, as well as liturgical poems (piyyutim) 
which they composed and used during ceremonies of mourning and 
lamentation.? 


Ill. Immigration to Palestine 


The maskilim, the leaders of the Mourners of Zion, who took upon 
themselves the sacred task of redeeming the people of Israel, did 
so in Jerusalem, as emphasized in the following commentary on 
Psalms 45:1: 


To the chief musician of the Shoshanim: These are the maskilim of the 
Exile who were gathered together from among the tribes of Israel and 
brought to Jerusalem in order to supplicate God on behalf of His 
nation, and by their endeavors the redemption of Israel and the 
Kingdom of the Messiah will come about. They are called ‘Mourners 
of Zion’ in the exile, and will be called “Oaks of Righteousness’ (Isaiah 
61:3) in the Days of Redemption." 


The leadership of the Mourners of Zion in Palestine is preferable to 
that of the Exile, in the same way that all those living in Palestine 
are preferable to those living in the Exile, because they are per- 
forming the commandments that pertain to Palestine only. In his 
Commentary on Song of Songs 2:12-13, Yefet ben ‘Eli states: 


It is said that those living in Exile are ‘the vines,’ in plural, and their 
sages are "the blossoms." And just as the sages of Palestine are more 
revered than those of the Exile in their knowledge, so too all those 
who dwell in Palestine are more respected in their observance of reli- 
gion than those living in Exile. Do you not see that it 1s said of those 
who dwell in Palestine 'green figs forming on the tree' referring to 
fruit that is beginning to ripen, while it is said of the people of the 
Exile ‘and the vines are in blossom’ because they have no fruit suit- 
able for eating. The meaning of this is that those who dwell in Palestine 
are superior in their obedience to God, observance of the Sabbath 
and holidays, and purity with regard to eating and ritual cleanliness 
and impurity, whereas those living in Exile are inferior to them.” 


13 See further in Ben-Shammai, “Poetic works"; Frank, “The Shoshanim". 
1t Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Psalms 46:1, Paris manuscript, Héb. 287, f. 26a. 
5 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Song of Songs 2:12—13, p. 33. 
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And indeed the Mourners of Zion launched a campaign for immi- 
gration to Palestine. In a sermon calling on the Karaites to settle in 
Palestine, Daniel al-Qumisi declared: “Rise and come to Jerusalem 
and let us return unto the Lord.”!® In the tenth century, Sahl ben 
Masliah also made an appeal in favor of going to Palestine: “Brothers 
of Israel, put your trust in our Lord and come to his Temple which 
he consecrated for ever and ever, because it is a commandment unto 
you [...] congregate in the Holy City and bring together your broth- 
ers because until now you have been a nation that no longer yearns 
for the house of its Father in Heaven."" Al-Oümisi refutes each and 
every one of the claims made by those who argue against immi- 
gration to Palestine. He was well aware that his appeal would not 
be answered in full, since he referred to the period in which he lived 
as "prior to the ingathering of the Dispersion."? He therefore 
demanded of the communities that remained in the Diaspora that 
they fund the immigrants who were going to settle in Palestine: “But 
if you will not come because you are running about in tumult and 
haste after your merchandise, then [at least] send out of every city 
five men, together with their sustenance."? 

The Mourners of Zion argued among themselves about the rank- 
ing of the two principles of repentance—mourning for Zion and 
immigration to Palestine. We can learn about their arguments on 
this issue by taking a look at their discussion on the essence of the 
sin committed by the nation that resulted in God's punishment of 
them by means of the edicts of Haman. Some claimed that the 
action of refraining from immigration to Palestine following the decree 
of Cyrus brought about these edicts. Yefet ben ‘Eli contested this 
explanation, asserting that the reason behind the edicts was the deci- 
sion of the people—made after the Second Temple was erected— 
to cancel the fast days and the lamentations in memory of the 
destruction of the First Temple.” 


kok 


lê Nemoy, “Pseudo-Qumisian sermon," p. 78 (Hebrew text, p. 100). 

U Harkavy, “Odot masav yerushalayim,” pp. 197—198. 

18 Nemoy, “Pseudo-Qumisian sermon," p. 76 (Hebrew text, p. 99). 

1 Thid., p. 78 (Hebrew text, p. 100). 

2 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on the Book of Esther, chapter 4, Paris manuscript, 
Héb. 295, f. 147b-148a; see Erder, “The fast days". 
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The Mourners of Zion were not satisfied with putting forward their 
demands to the people in order to hasten the redemption. They also 
described in detail, in their commentaries on the Bible, the process 
of the redemption, from its inception to the achievement of the final 
redemption. In addition, they outlined the nature of the future soci- 
ety that would arise in Palestine with the new return to Zion, as 
they envisioned it. In the present context, we can only present the 
process in general terms. 

The redemption would begin when the children of Israel leave 
the lands of the Exile and enter the “wilderness of the peoples” 
(Ezekiel 20:35-38). The role of the maskilim is to bring the people 
there?! The time of going into the wilderness is a “time of trou- 
ble,"? thus the maskilim are the saviors of the nation. Elijah the 
Prophet, whom the Karaites identify as Moreh ha-Sedek (the teacher 
of justice),? will appear in the “wilderness of the peoples.” The lead- 
ership of the people will then be transferred from the maskilim to 
Elijah, thus signaling the beginning of a new phase of the redemption 
process. As long as the maskilim are leading the people, the repent- 
ance of the nation is not complete.” Elijah will guide the nation to 
full repentance and, therefore, on the Day of Judgment the nation 
will be saved from God's punishment. In his commentary on Malachi 
3:23, Yefet ben ‘Eli states: 


Afterwards it is announced to us when Elijah will be sent. And he 
said: ‘Before the coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord.’ 
There are those who say the Day of the Lord is the Day of Gog [and 
Magog] while some say that it is Judgment Day, on which the Lord 
will judge the wicked [...| and it is announced to us that because of 
God's mercy toward the children of Israel, He will send Elijah to guide 
the people to perform the commandments. Then the people will return 
to the right path and will not be prosecuted or punished on the Day 
of Judgement.” 


Although there are differences of opinion among the maskilim as to the 
appointed time for the appearance of the Messiah, they are united 


?! Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Micha 2:12-13, Cambridge manuscript, Trinity 
College, F. 12. 118, f. 1371-b. 

? Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on the Song of Songs, 1:8, p. 13. 

3 Daniel al-Qümisi, Pitron Shneim “Asar (Commentary on Joel 2:23), p. 29. 

4 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Hosea 2:16, p. 42. 

5 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Malakhi 3:23, BL Or. 2401, f. 260a. Yefet ben 
‘Eli also identifies Elijah with the Teacher of Justice in the introduction to his 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, St. Petersburg Academy manuscript, B369, 16a. 
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in their opinion that he will only appear after Elijah brings the nation 
into a state of complete repentance. And it is also Elijah who will 
anoint the Messiah, a descendant of the House of David.” 

When the people settle in their land, a new society will be estab- 
lished that will be lead by a joint leadership of a Messiah from the 
House of David and a High Priest. The priests will go back to func- 
tion in the role allotted to them in the Torah, that is, performing 
the rituals of the Temple and providing spiritual leadership for the 
people. When the practice of sacrificing is renewed, fast days will 
cease. The people will also enjoy economic prosperity. In order to 
prevent corruption, the economy of Jerusalem will be based on agri- 
culture and commerce will be prohibited: “And there shall be no 
merchandise in Jerusalem because those who worship God will dwell 
in Jerusalem. Therefore their livelihood will be earned from the area 
they will sow to the east and west of the city."" A society whose 
livelihood is based on farming will be able to fulfill all the com- 
mandments that exclusively pertain to the land of Palestine. 

We will have a better understanding of the revolutionary nature 
of the call for immigration to Palestine made by the Mourners of 
Zion in Jerusalem and their call for mourning if we compare their 
doctrine with the stance taken by the Rabbanite leadership in the 
geonic period, particularly that of Babylonia. 

A short time after the Muslims captured Jerusalem in 638, Jews 
were permitted to settle in the city. According to Karaite sources, 
this occurred after more than 500 years in which Jews were barred 
from Jerusalem. We know that the first Jewish settlers in the city 
were Palestinian Jews who had been living in and around Tiberias.” 
However, the opening of Jerusalem to Jewish settlement did not 
arouse much interest in the Diaspora. The two Babylonian yeshivot 
(academies), Sura and Pumbedita, did not make public declarations 
in support of immigration to Palestine and throughout the geonic 
period, they adhered steadfastly to this policy. The establishment of 
the Karaite community in Jerusalem in the second half of the ninth 
century and its transformation within a short period of time to the 
most prolific center of Karaite creativity at that time proves that 
Jerusalem could have been a much more important Rabbanite cen- 


6 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Zechariah 4:7, BL. Or. 2401, f. 164a. 
27 Daniel al-Qiimisi, Pitron Shneim ‘Asar (Commentary on Zechariah 14:20-22), 


p. 76. 
8 Gil, Palestine, I, pp. 58-59. 
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ter than it actually was. Not only did the Rabbanite sages of the 
Diaspora not flock to Jerusalem, but the Palestinian Yeshivah that 
was located in Tiberias from the third century continued to func- 
tion there until the first quarter of the tenth century and only then 
was transferred to Jerusalem. Furthermore, the masoretic project, an 
endeavor that involved several generations of sages from the Palestinian 
Yeshivah, was crowned with Keter Aram Sovah (the Aleppo Codex)— 
the work of Aaron ben Asher—which was undertaken in Tiberias. 
The transfer of the Palestinian Yeshivah to Jerusalem did not improve 
its status in the eyes of the two Babylonian yeshivot, and through- 
out the geonic era they zealously stressed their own superiority over 
the Palestinian academy. 

At the beginning of geonic period, Pirqoi ben Baboi came out 
against the attempt by the Palestinian Yeshivah to provide the lead- 
ership for the communities in Spain and North Africa. He consid- 
ered the halakhot [laws] that originated in the Palestine Yeshivah as 
shemad (apostasy) derived from the edicts of the Romans and Byzantines. 
According to him, “Zion” is not a geographic entity, but a “yeshivah 
where the study of Torah is outstanding”; he was, of course, referring 
to the yeshivot of Babylonia.” After arriving in Babylonia, Sa‘adiah 
Gaon, who had lived in Palestine for a time, lead the Babylonian 
yeshivot in their struggle against the Palestinian Yeshivah over the 
issue of the calendrical dispute of 922. Sherira Gaon’s well-known 
epistle, which describes, inter aha, the leadership of the Jewish nation 
during his era, completely ignores the existence of the Palestinian 
Yeshivah and, of course, fails to mention the names of its Geonim. 
Documents from the Genizah indicate that the Jerusalem Gaon, 
Solomon ben Judah (1025-1051), complained against Hai Gaon, who 
had undermined his authority in the community of Fustat in Egypt. 

The fact that Babylonia was the preferred center of the Rabbanites, 
plus the absence of a call for immigration to Palestine, on the one 
hand, and the growing economic stability of the Jews in the Diaspora 
due to their extensive commercial activities throughout the Mediter- 
ranean basin, on the other hand, led the Karaite Mourners of Zion 
to call the Rabbanites "galuttyim" (“men of the Exile") and their 
teachings “the doctrine of the Exile”.*° 


? B.M. Lewin, “Pirqoi ben Baboi”, p. 396. 

3 On the way the Mourners of Zion related to Palestine and the essential dis- 
tinctions between them and the Rabbanite leadership in this matter, see Erder, 
"The negation of the exile". 
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There is no doubt that the campaign against the Rabbanites waged 
out in the open by the Karaite Mourners of Zion, along with the 
missionary, messianic nature of their community in Jerusalem were 
among the factors that contributed to the difficult relations that devel- 
oped between the two communities in the city. The epistle written 
by the Palestinian Gaon during the time of the calendrical dispute 
gives us an indication about the intensity of the struggle between 
the Rabbanite leadership in Palestine and the first Karaite settlers, 
among them the descendants of ‘Anan: “R. Misa, who was killed 
in the ‘azarah at the hand of the seed of ‘Anan”; and our forebears 
“R. Meir and R. Moses, who the hating adversaries sought to kill 
several times.” The Gaon complains that even in his day, the Rab- 
banite leadership was being harassed by “the hand of the hated 
descendants of ‘Anan.”*! 

The Gaon Solomon ben Judah confirms that the Mourners of 
Zion called themselves “shoshanim” (lilies), while designating the 
Rabbanites as “gosim” (thorns). Members of his congregations com- 
plained about the excessive hatred shown by the Karaites towards 
the Rabbanites of the city. We have already mentioned the many 
derogatory terms used by the Mourners of Zion to label] their ene- 
mies.?? In this respect, the Rabbanites, too, were not slackers, as can 
be proved by the term “the lame sect."? The Rabbanites placed a 
ban on the Karaites at an annual ceremony held on Sukkot on the 
Mount of Olives in Jerusalem. Testimony to this effect is preserved 
in the Sefer ha-Qabbalah of Abraham ibn Da'ud: “When the Jews used 
to celebrate the festival of Tabernacles on the Mount of Olives they 
would encamp on the mountain in groups. The heretics would 
encamp facing them [and they would be] like two little flocks of 
goats. Then the rabbis would take out a scroll of the Torah and 
pronounce a ban on the heretics right to their faces, while the lat- 
ter remained silent like dumb dogs.”** In the third decade of the 
eleventh century, Solomon ben Judah, the Gaon of the Palestinian 


31 Guillame, “Further documents”. 

* See the Gaon's statements in Gil, Palestine, I, document no. 92. On the con- 
troversy between the two communities that broke out on Purim, see ibid. On deri- 
sive names, which, I believe, originate from Qumran, see > Erder, Karaites and 
the Second Temple Sects. 

33 See note 2 above. 

** Abraham ibn Da'üd, The Book of Tradition, pp. 68, 94. 
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Yeshivah, attempted to prevent the ceremony at which the ban was 
declared. He evidently took this step because his Rabbanite yeshivah 
was dependent on two Karaite brothers of the Tustari family, Hesed 
and Abraham, who were active in the court of the Fatimid caliph 
and supported the yeshivah. The Gaon’s efforts failed. The two sons 
of the previously incumbent Gaon performed the ceremony. In the 
end they were arrested, and after long and involved complications, 
in which the authorities also played a part, they were released. In 
the wake of this clash, a directive was issued in the name of the 
Caliph granting the Karaites recognition as a separate community, 
protected by the rulers.” 

The Karaites’ intervention in internal Rabbanite conflicts in Jeru- 
salem demonstrates the extent of Karaite influence there. Influential 
Karaites in the court of the caliph in Cairo were involved in a dis- 
pute over the leadership of the Palestinian Yeshivah that concerned 
Gaon Solomon ben Judah and his challenger, Nathan ben Abraham 
(1038-1042), who was also addressed as “Gaon.” One of the signa- 
tories to the agreement signed by the two disputants, which is pre- 
served in the Genizah, was the nasi of the Karaites, Hezekiah ben 
Solomon? Gaon Evyatar also provides evidence about Karaite involve- 
ment in the dispute over the leadership of the yeshivah, which took 
place in the years 1051-1052 between the members of his family, 
the priestly family and Gaon Daniel ben Azariyah of the Exilarch 
family: “And Daniel ben Azariyah of Babylonia overcame them and 
was supported by the ‘lame’ sect."? 

It appears that in the eleventh century—in comparison to the pre- 
vious one—the difficult relations between the Rabbanites and the 
Karaites in Jerusalem toned down somewhat. Along with the influence 
of the Tustari brothers, scholars cite a decrease in messianic zeal 
among the Karaite Mourners of Zion. Evidence of a more positive 
connection between the two communities can be found in the colophon 
of Keter Aram Sovah. The two Karaite nes?'im, Hezekiah and Josiah in 
whose hands the codex had been entrusted, pledged that they would 


% H. Ben Shammai, “The Karaites", pp. 175-176. On the pressure brought to 
bear on the Gaon by members of the Rabbanite community in Jerusalem, who 
were interested in a complete break from the Karaites, see Gil, Palestine, IT, docu- 
ment no. 92. 

36 [bid document no. 199. 

3? Ibid., vol. 3, document no. 559. 
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allow Rabbanite sages to view it any day of the year and at any 
time they desired.” 

In view of the difficult relations they had with the Rabbanites 
from the time they arrived in Jerusalem, it may be assumed that the 
Karaites settled in a separate quarter in the city. However, there is 
a disagreement among scholars about the location of this quarter, 
just as the site of the city’s Rabbanite quarter is a matter of dis- 
pute. Moreover, both question marks are mutually connected, because, 
according to a Rabbanite liturgical poet, the two quarters were adja- 
cent to each other. The scholion of one of the manuscripts of Megillat 
Ta‘anit (the Scroll of Fasting) states that the Karaites lived in the city 
of David: “David captured the fortress of Zion, that is the city of 
David, which is the place of the Karaites."? The most detailed infor- 
mation about the location of the Karaite quarter is found in the 
commentary on Lamentations by Salmon ben Yeruhim in which he 
refers to the murder of Zechariah ben Jehoiada (II Chronicles 
24:20-22): “This same Zechariah of blessed memory is buried in 
our cherished Jerusalem, in Sameretike, which is the Jebusite sela‘ 
ha-elef, which is called the quarter of the Easterners in our day."*? 
Thus, it is obvious that the Karaite quarter was given many names. 
It was identified with the City of David. It was called Samarctike— 
after the Samaritan woman who met Jesus—sela‘ ha-'ele; and the 
quarter of the Easterners. Furthermore, the tomb of Zechariah is 
reported to have been found in this area. 

Gil concluded that the Karaite quarter was on the eastern slope 
of the Ophel, outside the walls of the city, and at that time the east- 
ern wall divided it from the Rabbanite quarter.*' Ben-Shammai pub- 
lished a portion of a responsa of the Karaite sage Yüsuf al-Basir, 
from which he determined that the Karaite quarter was within the 
walls of the city; at that time the walls followed a different course 
than they do at present. According to Ben-Shammai, the Karaite 
quarter was situated on the hill of the City of David, as we know it 
today. Yusuf al-Basir’s responsa refers to the commentary on Exodus 
16:29, which states: “abide ye every man in his place, let no man 
go out of his place on the seventh.” The Karaites understood from 


38 Offer, “M.D. Cassuto’s notes”. 

? Noam, “Two testimonies” p. 401. 
1 Gil, Palestine, I, p. 532. 

*! Ibid., pp. 532—533. 
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this verse that it was forbidden to leave the confines of the city on 
the Sabbath. On the basis of al-Basir and the commentary of Yefet 
ben ‘Eli on the same verse, Gil determined that the rabad or fin’Ga, 
that is the area that borders on the city walls but is located outside 
them, was considered to be within the boundaries of the city. According 
to Gil, the Karaites of Jerusalem stressed this matter because their 
quarter was actually outside the walls. Ben-Shammai translates al- 
Basir’s response in a different manner, and as stated, places the Karaite 
quarter within the walls of the city.” 

As we have seen, the Muslim authorities intervened in disputes 
between the Rabbanite and the Karaite communities of Jerusalem, 
and in several instances, they tended to favor the Karaites. But the 
Mourners of Zion, who remained faithful to their messianic doctrine, 
sought the destruction of Islam, which was a necessary stage on the 
road to the redemption of Israel. Ostensibly, the Karaites should 
have felt indebted to Islam for contributing to the development of 
Karaism during the geonic period. And indeed echoes of this grat- 
itude can be found in the writings of the Mourners of Zion. And 
to be sure they showed their appreciation to the authorities for 
enabling Karaism to develop throughout the Middle East from the 
time of ‘Anan ben David, despite the opposition of the Rabbanites: 
“When the kingdom of Ishmael appeared it cancelled the rule [of 
the Rabbanites] in Israel . . . and allowed the advent of the [Karaites], 
as ‘Anan of blessed memory and others appeared [. . .] after remain- 
ing in hiding he appeared openly in public."? The Karaites were 
well aware that it was the Muslims who opened the gates of Jerusalem 
for Jewish settlement, after the Jews had been prohibited from doing 
so for a long time: “Because before the coming of (the Ishmaelite 
king) they could not come to Jerusalem ... and now that he has 
come he has brought them to Jerusalem and given them a place, 
and many of the children of Israel have settled there. And after this 
they began to come from the four corners of the world to Jerusalem 
to study and pray." 

Given the difficult relations between the Rabbanites in Jerusalem 
and the first Karaite settlers in the city, a Karaite community could 


? See Ben-Shammai, “The Karaites," pp. 166-168; “New data"; “The location”; 
Gil, “The Karaite quarter”. 
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not have established itself without the support of the authorities. 
There are those who believe that Ahmed Ibn Tulün's conquest of 
Palestine in 878 opened the gates of the city to the Karaite settlers. 
Daniel al-Qumisi, one of the first Karaite to come to Jerusalem, 
states explicitly that the Ishmaelite rulers help the Karaites: “Because 
these latter always aid the Karaites.”* According to al-Qumisi, this 
support was also given because of the proximity between the Karaites 
and the Muslims from the religious point of view: “they are favor- 
able to those who fix the new month by lunar observation.” Salmon 
ben Yeruhim pointed out another common denominator between 
the Mourners of Zion and Islam: the prohibition against the drink- 
ing of wine. In his opinion, the authorities in the city were angered 
by the Rabbanites, because they drank wine freely and frequently, 
and this was the reason why the status of the Jews in Jerusalem was 
undermined.” 

During the last quarter of the tenth century, the Byzantines 
attempted to reconquer Palestine. In their commentaries on the Bible, 
the Karaites make a point of noting the Byzantine efforts to banish 
the Jews of Jerusalem from their city. Yefet ben ‘Eli, in his inter- 
pretation of Psalms 11:2 (“For lo, the wicked bend their bow, they 
make ready their arrow upon the string”), writes: “This means that 
the Byzantines are constantly writing to the Arabs demanding that 
they remove the Jews from Jerusalem, but they have not succeeded, 
and it is manifest and well known that they have been doing so for 
a long time.” Without doubt, this Byzantine endeavor reinforced 
the Karaite view that Muslim rule in Jerusalem was an important 
factor in their firm establishment in the city. Yefet indeed speaks 
positively about the Arabs, who, in contrast to their predecessors, 
did not bring exile and destruction.” 

The Karaites preferred Islam over Christianity not only from the 
political point of view, but also from the theological one. They 
believed that Christianity was not a pure monotheistic religion because 
of the belief that God took on a corporeal form, in contrast to 


3 Nemoy, "Pseudo-Qumisian sermon,” p. 78 (Hebrew text, p. 100). 
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monotheistic Islam—in its Mu‘tazilite version—whose theological 
methods the Karaites studied with great interest. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that Yefet ben ‘Eli envisioned that at the end of days the 
Christians would be eradicated completely from the face of the earth, 
while the Muslims of the Mu'tazilite circles would survive and accept 
Judaism: 


Since the evils of this villain [Edom = Christianity] toward Israel are 
more serious than the evils of the first villain [Ishmael = Islam], God 
has promised that no remnant of Edom will survive, as it is said ‘And 
there shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau’ (Obadiah 1:18). 
As to the remnant of the House of Ishmael at that time, Israel will 
allow them to live and will not kill them, and they will enter the reli- 
gion of their own free will, as it is said "Ihe multitudes of camels shall 
cover you, dromedaries of Midian and Ephah; all they from Sheba 
shall come: they shall bring gold and incense; and they shall shew 
forth the praises of the Lord. All the flocks of Kedar shall be gath- 
ered together unto thee, the rams of Nebaoth shall minister unto thee’ 
(Isaiah 60:6-7). And [He]announced that they will come to Zion with 
sacrifices and offerings, and God will answer them after they take upon 
themselves the yoke of the commandments, as it is said: “They shall 
come up with acceptance on mine altar, and I will glorify the house 


of my glory’ (Isaiah 60:7).? 


As mentioned, despite the many merits that the Karaites found in 
Islam, they anticipated and hoped for its imminent downfall. To 
them Islam, in spite of its monotheistic character, was a false reli- 
gion based on the words of a false prophet who imitated and took 
from the religions that came before him: “The book of their abom- 
ination is false and without substance. The wizardry and the magic 
are the handiwork of man. And thus it came to pass: Muhammad 
and his company gathered together bits and pieces collected from 
the teachings of all the religions and wrote this down in their Qur'an 
claiming that the inspiration for it was handed down to the crazy 
one (meaning Muhammad) from God by means of the angel Gabriel"?! 
The founders of Islam are merely the descendants of Ishmael, people 
of the desert, who lack culture and are like wild beasts. The laws 
of Islam humiliate the Jews and discriminate against them. Under 
Islam the status of the Jew is like that of a slave at the mercy of 


5 Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Psalms 53, Paris manuscript Héb. 286, f. 72a. 
?! Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary on Isaiah 47:9-10, see Ben-Shammai, “Edition and 
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his master and from this point of view, Islam is no different than 
any other oppressive regime. In the same commentary in which Yefet 
refers to the Arabs in a positive vein because they did not send the 
Jews into exile, he immediately adds that they humiliated and despised 
the children of Israel and their religion.” 

Aside from the physical oppression, the Mourners of Zion com- 
plain about the spiritual oppression, which is the most difficult to 
bear. Here they are referring to the extensive polemical literature 
written by Islamic sages against Judaism and the recurrent religions 
disputations, in which the Jews were forced to participate, with the 
victor a foregone conclusion.? In addition, the Jews suffered because 
of the attempts at converting them to Islam.* 

The emergence of the Mourners of Zion was intended to hasten 
the construction of the Temple. However, when they came to Jeru- 
salem, they could see before them the Muslim Temple Mount, which 
they themselves could not enter. In his commentary on Lamentations 
5:18, Salmon ben Yeruhim expresses his sorrow over this situation: 
“Jerusalem and our Temple were desolate, and after the destruction, 
jackals and foxes prowled over it; but even more terrible than the 
jackals were the uncircumcised ones (Christians), fornicators, suffering 
from venereal diseases [...] sinners. Lined with coffins, the eastern 
gate has become a house of dung. How many insulters and abusers 
are there, and every day they announce five times in the name of 
an idol and icon to be found in the House of Makot (meaning 
Mecca), the house of their worship.” Salmon is heartbroken by the 
five prayer sessions that the Muslims conduct every day on the 
Temple Mount, as they face the qa‘ba in Mecca, which he considers 
a place of idol worship. Furthermore, he complains about the Muslim 
cemetery on the eastern side of the Temple Mount. And, at the 
same time that the Muslim rites are conducted on the Temple Mount 
without interference of any kind, a Jew who draws near to the 
entrance of the Temple Mount places himself in grave danger: “And 
if the children of Israel, the chosen people, and the sons of Aaron, 
the servants of the Lord, draw near to the gates of the Temple, they 


? See note 49, above. On the humiliation, see also Ben-Shammai, ibid. 
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will be beaten and stoned and they will be in great danger.” 

The Christian rites were also difficult for the Karaites in Jerusalem 
to accept, because to them they looked like a continuation of the 
pagan rituals of the Romans. Yet the Mourners of Zion felt this 
pain many times over because, in their minds, all of the Christian 
and Muslim places of worship throughout Palestine were built on 
sites that were holy to the Jews: “and in every place... we have the 
remnants of holy sites (atharát) and the inhabitants of the land are 
thus blessed through us [meaning the Jews].”°° Thus, according to 
the messianic doctrine of the Mourners of Zion, Islam is considered 
to be the fourth kingdom of evil, which holds sway on the thresh- 
old of redemption. The salvation of Israel and the construction. of 
the Temple cannot take place without the destruction of the evil 
kingdom of Ishmael.” 

Despite the complicated relationship that existed between the 
Mourners of Zion and the Rabbanites, and with the Muslim author- 
ities as well, the Shoshanim community of Jerusalem became the most 
important center of Karaite activity in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. We know very little about the history of the maskilim in 
Jerusalem; however, many of their works were preserved in manu- 
script form in the Karaite archives. David ben Sa‘adal, known as 
Ibn al-Hiti (the end of the fourteenth century) mentions Karaite 
sages of Jerusalem in his Chronicle and it is an important source 
about the main Karaite figures in the city.” Below I shall survey in 
brief and in chronological order the major personalities who were 
actively involved in the Karaite creative effort in Jerusalem. 

The first Karaite author known to us is Daniel al-OQumisi, who 
as far as we can tell, settled in Jerusalem in about 880. His sermon 
urging the Jews to settle in Palestine has already been mentioned 
(above, note 6). While the Karaites who came after him interpreted 
the Bible in Judeo-Arabic, al-Qiimist wrote in Hebrew. His com- 
mentary on the Twelve Minor Prophets, the Pitron Shneim ‘Asar, has 


5 For the quotation of Salmon, see Ben-Shammai, “Poetic works", p. 203. On 
the Karaites’ attitude toward Christian rituals in Jerusalem, see tbid., pp. 220-224. 
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been preserved almost in its entirety. Theological writings influenced 
by Mu'tazilite thought, written in Judeo-Arabic, are also attributed 
to him. Possibly under Quranic influence, the writings of Daniel 
al-Qumisi are clearly suffused with messianic tension that decreased 
gradually over the course of the eleventh century. 

The mas&ilim, who authored translations and commentaries on the 
Bible in the tenth century included Sahl ben Masliah, Salmon ben 
Yeruhim, and Yefet ben ‘Eli, whose main works were written in the 
second half of the century. Sahl ben Masliah and Yefet ben ‘Eli also 
wrote sey miswot (books of commandments). Yefet's son Levi fol- 
lowed in their footsteps and wrote a sefer miswot, which is preserved 
almost in its entirety in Hebrew translation; some parts of the Judeo- 
Arabic version are also available. 

These sages did not shy away from writing polemics against the 
Rabbanites, whether within the setting of their biblical exegesis or 
in special compositions that were devoted to this purpose. Salmon 
carried on a polemic with Sa‘adiah Gaon in his book Milhamot Adonai 
(The wars of my Lord), which was written in Hebrew, although he 
asserts there that he also debated with Sa‘adiah Gaon in Judeo- 
Arabic. Yefet refers to a polemical work that he wrote against Sa‘adiah 
Gaon, although it is not available to us. Sahl wrote a famous epis- 
tle of reproof against Jacob ben Samuel, who may have been one 
of Sa‘adiah Gaon’s students. This letter was written in Hebrew, but 
Sahl intended to publish it in Judeo-Arabic as well.” 

Like his predecessors, the Karaite sage Joseph Ibn Noah—who 
was active in the second half of the tenth century and the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century—wrote commentaries on the Bible; in 
addition, he wrote commentaries on books of the Bible entitled Digdug 
Yosef ben Noah, devoted solely to grammatical analyses.? According 
to the chronicler Ibn al-Hiti, Ibn Noah founded a yeshivah (dar) in 
Jerusalem™ whose students included the sages Abū al-Faraj Harun 
(Aaron ben Joshuah) and Yüsuf al-Basir. Both of them were active 
in the eleventh century. The former wrote important works on the 


5? Zucker, Saadya’s Translation, pp. 176-182. 
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theory of Hebrew linguistics that were influenced by Arabic gram- 
marians, as well as a guide to the proper reading of the Bible.” 
David ben Abraham al-Fast, who lived in Jerusalem in the second 
half of the tenth century, also made an important contribution to 
the field of linguistics: the first Hebrew-Arabic dictionary of the 
Bible.9 With regard to Yusuf al-Basir, his extensive oeuvre encom- 
passes many genres: important works of theology influenced by the 
Mutazilite school of Basra, such as Kitab al-Muhtawi; responsa deal- 
ing with halakhic questions. These responsa, which were included in 
the Sefer ha-Miswot (Kitab al-Istibsar, dealt extensively with the prin- 
ciples of Karaite judgments. In addition, he wrote polemic works 
against Islam and conducted polemics with the head of the yeshivah 
of Sura, Samuel ben Hofni, and with the Samaritans. Yusuf al- 
Basir had two important students: Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah and Tobias 
ben Moses. Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, who also studied under Levi 
ben Yefet, was the most outstanding sage among the Karaites in the 
second half of the eleventh century. His main area of activity was 
in the field of biblical exegesis and his knowledge of halakhah and 
kalam are clearly manifested in his commentaries. In addition, he 
wrote compositions on halakhah and a book of theology. His inter- 
pretations of the Bible are a perpetual source for lost Rabbanite 
halakhic and midrashic literature.® 

The preservation of Judeo-Arabic translations of the Bible and 
biblical commentaries produced by the Karaite scholars of Jerusalem 
provide insight into the unique aspects of their work in this area. 
The methods used by these scholars diverged from those of Sa‘adiah 
Gaon, who set down the principles of translating and interpreting 
in Judeo-Arabic for the Rabbanite camp. Moreover, these works also 
allow us to follow the internal development of the Jerusalem Karaite 
circle itself: from Daniel al-Qūmisī, who inserted only individual 
words translated into Arabic into his biblical commentaries, to Yefet 
ben ‘Eli, with his rigid translation of the Bible, and culminating in 
the less literal translation of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah.*? 


Eldar, The Art of Correct Reading. 
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The Karaite center in Jerusalem became a magnet for the Karaites 
living in the Diaspora. The Genizah reveals to us something about 
the history of the Karaite Tobias ben Moses, a resident of Byzantium 
who settled in Jerusalem. At first, he was given financial support by 
the Tustari brothers, later on, however, their relations soured. Tobias 
translated into Hebrew the work of some of the Karaite scholars 
who wrote in Judaeo-Arabic. Thanks to these translations, the doc- 
trine of the Mourners of Zion was disseminated in Byzantium.” This 
doctrine was disseminated in Spain as well. According to the testi- 
mony of the Abraham ibn Da'üd, Ibn al-Taràs attempted to spread 
Karaism in Spain after he had spent some time in Palestine and 
written a book inspired by his teacher, Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah: 
“Among these (heretics) living in the Holy Land, there was al-Sheikh 
Abi al-Faraj . . . It happened that a certain fool from Castile named 
Ibn al-Taras went over there and met the wicked al-sheikh Abu al- 
Faraj, who seduced him to heresy. Under the guidance of the lat- 
ter, Ibn al-Taras composed a work animated by seduction and 
perversion, which he introduced into Castile [by means of which] 
he led many astray.””° 

The Karaite leaders in Jerusalem, who held the title nasi, were 
the descendants of the House of ‘Anan. The first Karaite nasi known 
to us in Jerusalem was David ben Bo‘az, the grandson of Jehoshaphat, 
who was apparently the Gaon of the Rabbanite Palestinian Yeshivah. 
David was active in the last quarter of the tenth century. Solomon, 
his son, was nasi in the first quarter of the eleventh century and both 
of his sons, Hezekiah and Josiah, served as nes?im after him. At the 
beginning of the second half of the eleventh century, they left Palestine 
and went to Egypt. They were the last Karaite nes?'im in Jerusalem.” 

In conclusion, the Mourners of Zion community of Karaites in 
Jerusalem that began to develop in the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury became, in the tenth and eleventh centuries, the most produc- 
tive center of Karaite literary creativity of all time. The Karaite 
scholars there produced many works in the area of Bible translation 
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and commentary, linguistics and theology. The fact that the Mourners 
of Zion settled in Jerusalem was not an accident. Their coming to 
Palestine, the customs of mourning they introduced in their com- 
munity, and even the greater part of their literary works were intended 
to encourage the Jewish people to seek repentance, which would 
bring about the final redemption of the nation. The messianic zeal, 
and the appeals and sermons addressed to all the Jews gave rise to 
difficult relations between the Karaite Mourners of Zion and the 
Rabbanite leadership in Jerusalem. 

The decline of the Karaite center in Jerusalem in effect signaled 
the end of the golden age of Karaism. It appears that the waning 
of this center had already begun in the beginning of the second half 
of the eleventh century. Moreover, the Turkmen conquest of the city 
in 1073 was a severe setback for both the Rabbanite and the Karaite 
communities. The Rabbanite Palestinian Yeshivah headed by the 
Gaon Elijah ben Solomon moved to Tyre and many members of 
the Karaite community went to live in Egypt. The final death blow 
to the Jewish settlement in Jerusalem came with the arrival of the 
Crusaders in 1099. They destroyed both of the Jewish communities 
that had by then become depleted. As the documents from the 
Genizah testify, the Karaites in Egypt were involved in the ran- 
soming of Jerusalem Karaites, who were held captive by the Crusaders, 
while the Rabbanite leadership in Egypt was occupied with the ran- 
soming of Rabbanite captives from Jerusalem.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


KARAITE COMMUNITIES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
DURING THE TENTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 


Elinoar Bareket 


It was only from the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
century that the Karaites began to define themselves gara’im or bene 
miqra, as the Karaite commentator, scholar, and thinker, Salmon ben 
Yeruhim (Jerusalem, 10th century), testifies in his commentary on 
Psalms 69, 1: “Then, after Benjamin, the Karaites appeared and they 
added fences to the commandments of the Lord ...’.' The reference 
is to Benjamin al-Nahawandi (Persia, mid 9th century). It was he 
who succeeded in gathering around him the remnants of the ancient 
sects and also gave them a name, benei migra.? Hence, it is only pos- 
sible to talk of Karaite communities from the tenth century, and this 
is the point of departure for our survey. The Karaites originated in 
Iraq and Persia. At the beginning of the tenth century Karaites began 
migrating to Palestine and settling in Jerusalem. From there, they 
spread to other destinations, in Palestine and Syria, mainly to Ramleh 
and Damascus. Their migration to Egypt is connected to the Fatimid 
rule that commenced at the end of the tenth century. Under toler- 
ant Fatimid rule wealthy Karaite communities arose, mainly in Cairo 
and Fustat but also in Alexandria and in the cities of the Nile delta. 
The Fatimid period brought prosperity to the Karaites and facih- 
tated their ascent up the economic scale and the rungs of govern- 
ments. The Fatimids were defeated by Saladin al-‘Ayyibi at the end 
of the 12th century (1171) and their state was ruled by the Ayyubids 
for about a century, until they, in turn, were defeated, by the Mamluks 
(1250). Mamluk rule was consolidated and then flourished, ultimately 
to decline, in the course of about three hundred years, until it was 
overthrown by the Ottomans in 1517. In the course of this long 
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period of numerous turnabouts of fate, the Karaite communities, too, 
knew periods of prosperity as well as decline and degeneration. The 
established historiography sees the Ottoman conquest as the com- 
mencement of the Modern Era and the end of the Middle Ages. 
This shall be, for us, too, the date for concluding this survey. 

The principle subjects that will be considered are the inner struc- 
ture of the Karaite communities and their leadership, the network 
of contacts they maintained with the Rabbanites and the Muslim 
authorities, and the transitions they experienced with the changing 
authorities. In this survey the Karaite ideological and spiritual life 
will not be examined but rather only the economic, social and polit- 
ical aspects of their lives. ‘The main source of information about the 
Karaites and all that pertains to them is the Cairo Genizah. A large 
proportion of these sources are, in fact, Rabbanite writings that illu- 
minate the network of relations between the Karaites and the Rab- 
banites. Muslim writers, too, mentioned social and economic episodes 
that relate to the Karaites, especially regarding topics that involve 
key figures in the sphere of government and economy among the 
Karaites, who were integrated into the life of the state in the Fatimid 
period. For the Ayyubid and Mamluk periods the Muslim writings 
inform us of the steadily worsening relations between the Muslims 
and the Jews, including the Karaites. For the Mamluk era we also 
possess the responsa of prominent personalities in Egypt who relate 
to questions posed concerning the relations between Karaites and 
Rabbanites. 


L The Fatimid Period (Tenth to Twelfth Centuries) 


The Communities in Persia and Iraq 


We do not possess a great deal of information on the Karaite com- 
munities in Babylonia. Most of them lived in Persia? Ya'qüb al- 
Qirqisani, a tenth century Karaite legate, commentator and thinker 
who apparently lived in Iraq, tells of Karaites in Baghdad who exam- 
ine the condition of avi» (Spring), that is, the degree of ripeness of 
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the barley for the purpose of intercalating the year in the Baghdad 
vicinity. He explains that they claim that such should be done wher- 
ever one receives results similar to those in the area of Jerusalem. 
He also mentions the existence of Karaites in Basra, Kuffa, and in 
*Ukbara. Outside of Babylonia he mentions Karaites in Persia (espe- 
cially in Tustar), in Jibal (Media), an in Khurasan. In the mid- 
eleventh century the av bet din (chief judge) of the Rabbanites of the 
city of Rakka, on the Euphrates, wrote that the Karaites “are also 
under our authority among the Rabbanites”. These testimonies indi- 
cate that the Karaite communities in Persia and Iraq dwindled 
significantly followmg the mass migration of Karaites to Palestine 
beginning in the early tenth century. They were now a minute com- 
munity in comparison with the Rabbanites whose command of com- 
munal life was total so that even the Karaites were subordinate to 
them. We have no further substantial information about them.‘ 


The Communites in Palestine and Syria 


Following the Karaite settlement in Jerusalem and the growth of the 
Karaite spiritual and philosophical center there? Karaite communi- 
ties sprouted up in other places in Syria and Palestine, and princi- 
pally in the two administrative capitals, the capital of the jund dimashq 
(the region of Damascus), and the capital of jund filastin (the region 
of Palestine, the coastal plain), which was Ramle. 

Information on the community in Damascus is sparse. Of great 
importance, therefore, is the information about a certain wealthy 
Karaite family of silk merchants who acquired high rank in the Fati- 
mid administration, Abū Sahl Menashe ibn al-Qazaz (the silk mer- 
chant) and his son, ‘Adi (‘Adiah). Menashe assumed the position of 
kaub (senior official in the government) and was the main confident 
of the Fatimids in Syria and Palestine. His residence was in Damascus 
whence he commanded the affairs of Syria and Palestine. A Jewish 
liturgical poem sings the praises of Menashe and his son, ‘Adi, who 
acted favorably to their compatriots. On the other hand, a con- 
temporary Muslim poet, whose dismissal Menashe had brought about, 
composed against him a defamatory poem. It would seem that on 
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account of this Muslim criticism against the Jew, the Fatimid Imam, 
al-‘Aziz (975-996), threw him into jail. Menashe's son, ‘Adi, inherited 
his father's position. The rise of these two Karaites to the highest 
echelons of the Fatimid government at the end of the tenth century 
and the beginning of the eleventh is also characteristic of what went 
on in Egypt, as we shall see below. 

A letter from about 1040 found in the Genizah, written by the 
Damascene Karaite, to the leader of the Fustat Karaites enables us 
to gain some idea of the relations between the Rabbanites and the 
Karaites in Damascus. The writer was a master weaver, the only 
Karaite in this profession in a city where all others were Rabbanites. 
The Rabbanites informed the Fatimid authorities of Damascus that 
he was a weaver, and they compelled him to work in his profession, 
which prevented him from devoting himself to the affairs of the 
Karaite community in Damascus. In the letter, he asks the leader 
of the Karaites of Fustat to attain for him, with the help of the rich 
Karaite Egyptian courtier, Hesed ha-Tustari, an order from the 
Fatimid Imam that would release him from the obligation to work. 
He was in such great distress that he requested permission to move 
to Ramleh and join the Karaite community there, but the Karaites 
of Damascus asked that he remain.’ 

There were three Jewish communities in Ramleh during the eleventh 
century: two Rabbanite ones, Babylonian and Jerusalemite, and one 
Karaite community. Accordingly, there were three synagogues there, 
one for each community. In 1039, Natan ben Avraham, describing 
Purim, wrote that 400 people were gathered together in the main 
hall of the synagogue, and a greater number in the entrance hall, 
among them some 200 Karaites. One learns from here that there 
were over a thousand Jewish families in Ramle, around 5,000 peo- 
ple, of which some 20% were Karaites. One also learns of the active 
involvement of the Karaites with the Rabbanites.? The Gaon Shelomoh 
ben Yehudah (gaon between the years 1025-1051) tells in one of 
his letters that before his appointment as gaon he served as prayer 
leader of the Karaites in Ramle, and would pray one day with the 
Rabbanites and the next with the Karaites. He related to the mat- 
ter with a grain of derisive humor when he pointed out that the 
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two communities “complete each other as adultery to a bed [...]”, 
that is, sinners are to be found in both communities and there is 
no difference in this matter.? 


Organization and Leadership 


The Karaites built for themselves separate communities from the 
Rabbanites, incorporating separate communal institutions. The ques- 
tion of the Karaite synagogue is a little vague. We know of a Karaite 
synagogue in Ramle and also of one in Fustat. Whilst, in Jerusalem 
we have a majlis, that is, a place of meeting, and perhaps this refers 
to an assembly at the house of one of the Karaite notables. However, 
elsewhere we hear of rumors about people abandoning the Jerusalemite 
synagogue in Fustat and moving to the majlis al-gara’iyan, meaning, 
in this context, the Karaite synagogue. We also know that the great 
Karaite courtiers in Fustat maintained a majlis, some kind of place 
of assembly where the affairs of the Jews would be concluded. ‘Thus, 
the issue of the synagogue is not entirely certain. Anyhow, one 
encounters again and again a situation of cooperation, and more so, 
the possibility to move from one community to the other without 
any particular problem, but according to differing interests. "° 

The Karaites had two types of leaders: firstly, the spiritual lead- 
ers, thinkers, legates, and commentators. Most of these leaders resided 
in the Karaite center in Jerusalem.'’ The Karaites, however, also 
adopted one of the branches of the Exilarchic dynasty from the seed 
of King David and considered ‘Anan, the father of this branch, to 
be the father of Karaism. It is still impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty the date and reasons behind this association between the 
Karaites and this branch of the Davidic dynasty, who called them- 
selves nes?:m, but this probably occurred in the tenth century. From 
here on, nes? im, descendants of this branch, lead the Karaites. These 
nesvim lived initially in Jerusalem, but with the expansion of Karaite 
settlement in Egypt, and its growth in importance, descendants of 
this branch also settled in Fustat from the middle of the eleventh 
century. Those who lived in Fustat maintained contact with the 
Karaite settlement in Jerusalem, but achieved great importance in 
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their own right and developed close relations with the Fatimid author- 
ities as well as with the Rabbanite leaders. The nesi’zm who lived in 
Jerusalem decided on the calendar intercalation and it was them 
who sent embassies to the southern regions where barley ripened 
earlier, in order to establish on the basis of the condition of the bar- 
ley whether to declare a leap year. Another branch of the family 
settled in Damascus from the thirteenth century and nes?im were 
active there until the eighteenth century.” 


Karaite-Rabbanite Relations 


Although the Karaites were a relatively small community, they left 
a deep impression in the contemporary sources. They presented a 
perpetual challenge before the Rabbanite community. It was per- 
haps precisely on account of them being a small community that 
they strove to gain converts for their doctrines. Therefore, they com- 
pelled the Rabbanites to conduct a constant battle with them. The 
Karaites had different customs to the Rabbanites. The main areas 
of variance that were noticeable related to fixing the festival calen- 
dar, the laws of ritual slaughter and foods in general, marriage laws 
and the laws of incestuous relationships, inheritance laws, and the 
overall perception of the world, especially, regarding Palestine and 
their attitude towards it. The Karaite community that lived in Palestine, 
and especially those in Jerusalem, was particularly extreme in its crit- 
icism of the Rabbanites. ‘This approach is well reflected by Sahl ben 
Masliah, a tenth century commentator and thinker, who lived in 
Jerusalem. He wrote a broad composition called Jggeret ha- Tokhahah 
(Epistle of Rebuke). In this work he criticizes the Rabbanites for 
their worship of the graves of holy men, their consumption of for- 
bidden foods, their profanation of the Sabbath and the inclusion of 
gentiles in their meals, and in general, their entire Torah is tagid, 
the product of human agency. By this he alludes to the Oral Law, 
by which the Rabbanites governed their lives. The Karaite men of 
spirit were known for their self-esteem. Their writings express arro- 
gance and scoffing at the Rabbanites, especially for being imbued 
with vain superstition. They must certainly have further benefited 
from the influential status enjoyed by a number of Karaites in the 
government. 
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The Yeshivah of Palestine, the supreme leadership of the Rabbanites, 
was accustomed to holding a large ceremony around the gates of 
the walls of the temple and the Mount of Olives, each year on the 
festival of Hosha‘nah Rabba, the last day of the festival of ‘Tabernacles. 
During the festive gathering on the Mountain of Olives, the gaon 
of the Yeshivah, would, among other things, declare a ban on “who- 
ever ate meat with milk”, that is, the Karaites. The Karaites inter- 
preted the Bible on the basis of common sense, and on this basis, 
too, interpreted the verse “you shall not boil a kid in its mother’s 
milk” (Deuteronomy 14:21 and elsewhere) and did not follow the 
Rabbanites’ interpretation that extended the prohibition to include 
all meat and dairy products. The declaration of the ban lead to 
fierce disputes between the Karaites and the Rabbanites, these dis- 
putes even became physical and also brought about the involvement 
of the Fatimid authorities, and ultimately brought about the impris- 
onment of a number of the Rabbanite leaders in a Damascus jail. 
Karaite courtiers living in Egypt were involved in these disputes and 
supported their Karaite brethren. The Rabbanites controlled the 
meat market and the shops and forbade the Karaites from slaugh- 
tering according to their laws, and from opening their shops on the 
days when the festivals fell according to the Rabbanite calendar. 
This, too, lead to disputes and fighting, and brought about the inter- 
vention of the Karaite courtiers who asked the Fatimid Imam to 
intercede in favour of their brethren. 

Alongside the sharp division there was also cooperation between 
the two communities. Mutual contact and involvement expressed 
themselves in many areas, especially with regard to taxation. During 
the inner struggles over the leadership of the Yeshivah, the supreme 
governing institution of the Rabbanites, when different families fought 
among themselves over the Gaonate, each side strove to win the 
Karaites over to support them, who held influential positions in 
Egypt, mainly due to their wealth and court connections. When the 
Karaites would select one side and join it, the members of the other 
side would accuse their rivals of seeking the support of people “who 
are not of their religion”. Intermarriage between members of the 
two communities was very common. There are ketubot (marriage con- 
tracts) with conditions regarding the mutual respect of the customs 
of the other, regarding foods and festivals, such as a ketubah frag- 
ment where the wife obligates herself not to feed her husband meat 
“that is not from Rabbanite ritual slaughter”, and not to “profane 
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his festivals”. Most of the mixed marriages were between Karaite 
brides and Rabbanite bridegrooms. Less common, and perhaps even 
rare, was the opposite case. 

The sensitive issue of the redemption of captives was also, on occa- 
sion, carried out jointly, such as in the thirties of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The community of Alexandria was then engaged in the wholesale 
redemption of captives that was forced upon it by the Fatimid 
mariners. They would capture Byzantine ships and bring their entire 
cargo to Alexandria. In the letters that the community of Alexandria 
sent to the other communities in Egypt with the request to share 
the heavy financial burden, Karaite captives in need of redemption, 
too, are mentioned.” 


The Communities in Egypt 


The largest Jewish concentration in Egypt was in the central city, 
Fustat, and in the Fatimid capital, Cairo. Alexandria possessed the 
second most populous and important community. In the Nile delta, 
too, there were some smaller communities. The Karaite dispersion 
followed a similar pattern. Karaites had reached Egypt from Persia 
and Iraq as part of the great wave of immigration that accompanied 
the rise of the Fatimids. Most of the Karaites reached Egypt via 
Morocco following the Fatimids, starting from the end of the 10th 
century. These were merchants, of whom some were very wealthy 
and politically connected. Ibn Dumqàq and Maqrizi, two fifteenth 
century Muslim chroniclers mention the Karaites in their chronicles. 
They note the existence of a Karaite synagogue in Fustat, and are 
even able to distinguish between them and the Rabbanites and to 
outline their major principles of faith. The Genizah provides but lit- 
tle information on the Egyptian Karaites, in general, and their rela- 
tions with the Rabbanites. As noted, on the one hand there were 
disputes between them and rivalries, and on the other, cooperation 
and mutual assistance. When compared to what went on in Palestine, 
there was relative harmony between the two groups in Egypt. Rab- 
banites might move from their synagogue to that of the Karaites, 
and vice versa, for social reasons, and not necessarily for religious 
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ones, although this was a movement of very limited proportions. The 
two communities maintained close cooperation regarding all that 
related to taxation, the collection of money for the Yeshivah of 
Jerusalem (Rabbanite), hegdesh, in general, and the redemption of 
captives in particular, and even in the det din (court), when Karaites 
appeared before the Rabbanite bet din. The Egyptian Karaites were 
on average richer and better connected to the authorities, which is 
the reason the Rabbanites made greater efforts to live in peace with 
them. The formal relations between the two communities were main- 
tained first and foremost, by the leaders of the two communities: the 
leaders of the Rabbanites, the Babylonians and the Jerusalemites, 
and the Karaite leadership, that is, the nes?z;m. Many ketubot from 
the Genizah testify to mixed marriages, the most famous pair is the 
Rabbanite, David ben Daniel, a descendent of the Exilarchs, and 
the Exilarch in Egypt between the years 1082 and 1094, who mar- 
ried the daughter of a rich and influential Karaite from Fustat, 
Nashiyah bat Moshe ha-Cohen ben Aharon, This marriage appears 
to have been conducted in the public interest: David ben Daniel 
was interested in Karaite support for his socio-political steps, and he 
indeed achieved it.'* 

Whilst, in general, information on the Karaites is sparse, there is 
a lot of data, both from Muslim sources and from the Genizah, on 
a few specific Karaite personalities from first half of the eleventh 
century. Close to the mid eleventh century the Tustar brothers rose 
to fame, Abū Nasr Fadl (Hesed) and Abū Sa‘ad Ibrahim (Avraham), 
the sons of Abū al-Fadl Sahl (Yashar) ben Yisra’el. This was a mer- 
chant family and financiers, stemming from the Persian city of Tustar, 
as their name suggests. They belonged to a separate current within 
Karaism, known as “the Tustaris”. A branch of this family settled 
in Egypt, apparently at the beginning of the century. The two broth- 
ers appear in the Arabic sources in connection with their economic 
activities, and the important political status they had acquired in the 
Fatimid court. Avraham, in particular, was prominent in this area, 
apparently on account of his special connections with the mother of 
the Imam, al-Mustansir. She was a Sudanese slave-girl, the property 
of Avraham the Tustarite at first, and he later sold her to the Imam, 
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al-Zahir, and she was the mother of the next Imam, al-Mustansir. 
Avraham’s rise to grandeur began, apparently, in 1036, upon the 
death of al-Zahir, and in the summer of 1044, he received the official 
status as her wdsifa, some kind of appointee over the management 
on behalf of the Imam’s mother, a status close to that of wazir. 
Avraham’s involvement in the struggle between the parties in the 
Fatimid army was eventually the cause for his murder by Turkish 
soldiers of the army in 1047. The elder brother, Hesed, too, was 
involved in Fatimid political affairs. In around the year 1040 he was 
appointed the kātb (head clerk) of the ruler of Palestine and the 
chief of the Fatimid army. In 1049, he was put to death on the 
charge of spying and betrayal of the state on behalf of the ruler of 
Aleppo.? Together with the two brothers another wealthy Karaite 
merchant was active, Abü Nasr David ha-Levi ben Yishaq, who was 
appointed by the Imam, al-Zahir, in 1023, as the appointee over 
the management of the tax finances of the state. David ha-Levi was 
Hesed ha-Tustari’s assistant and close aid, and already during his 
lifetime acted as his deputy and replaced him in his absence. 

The question of self-rule of the Jews under the Fatimids is tied to 
an understanding of the role played by these individuals. Recently, 
some scholars have argued that Hesed ha-Tustari and David ha-Levi 
should be seen as people who were appointed by the Fatimids as 
Reis al-Yahud, that is, the head of the all the Jews under Fatimid 
rule: the Rabbanites, Karaites, and Samaritans. This view still awaits 
its decisive proof, but if correct, its significance would be great: the 
Karaites reached great influence in the Fatimid court due to their 
great wealth and their expertise in the management of trade and 
money at an international level, and due to this influence they also 
received the supreme appointment over all the Jews and ran all the 
affairs of the Jews in the Fatimid state. All scholars concur, however, 
that according to the Genizah documents, the Tustari brothers and 
David ha-Levi were involved in all of the communities" activities, 
both Karaite and Rabbanite, both relating to the Yeshivah in Palestine, 
and to the communities in Egypt, and that they were very active 
lobbying for the Jews, in general, both Rabbanite and Karaite.'5 We 
can summarize by saying that between tenth and twelfth centuries, 
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under the Fatimids, in particular, in Egypt, but also in Palestine, the 
Karaites reached the degree of complete consolidation, cultural, ide- 
ological, social and economic growth, and the climax of their influence 
in the whole state. The Karaites flourished under the Fatimids and 
realized achievements they would not know again. 


H. The Ayyubid and Mamluk Periods (Thirteenth to Fifteenth Centuries) 


For the Karaites, the Mamluk period was a period of major change. 
The Mamluks were devout and conservative Sunni Muslims and 
their rise to power brought with it a qualitative change in the atti- 
tude to the protected peoples, who were legally defined as a toler- 
ated minority, subjected to prejudicial laws, the Terms of Omar. 
The Mamluks were strict in their approach to the minorities. Their 
strictness was nourished by outbursts of zealousness by the Muslim 
masses, from the Muslim animosity to the foreigner that increased 
after the Crusader period, and from the subordinate position of the 
Muslim masses to the Mamluks, themselves new Muslims in the 
world of Islam. This excessive strictness, unknown in the Fatimid 
and Ayyubid periods, gradually evaporated in day-today life, as is 
natural, due to the weakening of the religious zealousness of the 
masses with time, and the increasing need of the Mamluk government 
of clerks and professional from among the protected population, prin- 
cipally from among the Christians, but also a number of Jews, includ- 
ing Karaites. All told, however, the situation of the Jews was harder 
under the Mamluks than under their predecessors, the Fatimids and 
Ayyubids. The Mamluks ruled the region of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt. Jews lived in all the large and medium-sized cities in this 
region, and on the whole, wherever there was a large Rabbanite 
community, a Karaite community stood alongside it, too, such as 
was the case with Damascus, Aleppo, Tripoli, Cairo, and Alexandria. 
The Karaites suffered a fate similar to the Rabbanite Jews, and 
neither community succeeded in escaping the tendency towards Islami- 
zation that affected both the Christians and the Jews under Mamluk 
rule, particularly in the fourteenth century when Jews converted to 
Islam, among them many Karaites. 

The main issue where the Mamluk rulers conspired against the 
Jews, in general, including the Karaites, was the construction and 
renovation of synagogues. In the fourteenth century (1321) Muslim 
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zealots were rose up in Damascus and desecrated the Karaite syna- 
gogue. The Muslims alleged that previously the building had been 
a residential house, and for 100 years it has served as a synagogue 
for the Karaites, and during the Mongolian conquest of 1300 they 
had repaired and extended it, which was in contravention to the 
Terms of Omar, and hence it must be destroyed. The Muslims as- 
sembled two sessions of the judges and sages of the Islamic law to 
discuss this matter. Karaites were invited to attend the second ses- 
sion and claimed that the synagogue had not been renovated. The 
Muslims, however, proved that the synagogue stands in a place where 
it is concealed so the Karaites would be able to extend and improve 
their building without anyone being aware of the fact. The judges 
ruled, upon the evidence of eleven people, that the building had 
indeed been renovated. They prepared a memorandum and sent it 
to the Sultan’s court and received an order to demolish the syna- 
gogue. The order was carried out with great publicity, as contem- 
porary Muslim sources inform us." 

There 1s evidence of a few cases of conspiracy against synagogues, 
including the Karaite one, in Cairo from the 15th century. The pre- 
text was that the Jews broke the Terms of Omar that prohibits them 
from constructing new synagogues. The cases were brought by masses 
of Muslim zealots before the Muslim judges who debated the issue 
and examined the evidence. Some of the cases became drawn out 
over a long period, in the course of which, the rabble was often 
stirred and also existing synagogues were destroyed. The publicity 
given the discriminatory laws and incitement of the Muslim zealots 
had a far-reaching affect, principally in the capital city, and the 
results were sorely felt. In the fifteenth century the Jewish commu- 
nity declined in all walks of life, including government and court 
influence. They were forced out of important branches of the econ- 
omy, and also there was a cultural decline. The Samaritan and 
Karaite communities that lived beside the Rabbanites in the Zuwaila 
quarter in Cairo fared better than the Rabbanites, in a number of 
ways. They were richer, and better connected to the ruler, and still 
held government posts. This may have been one of the reasons for 
the increase in the animosity between the Rabbanites and Karaites 


in Egypt. 


U Ashtor, The Jews, I, pp. 258-259, 279-291. 
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Whilst in this period the number of Karaites in the eastern coun- 
tries dwindled, and in the west they almost totally disappeared, in 
Cairo they continued to maintain a relatively important community. 
The constant decline of their community lead them to feel, apart 
from the former feelings of superiority and contempt towards the 
Rabbanites, also outright hatred. From responsa sent to major con- 
temporary Rabbanite personalities such as Avraham, the son of 
Maimonides (1186-1237) or David ben Zimra (ha-Radbaz, 1479-1573), 
we hear that the Rabbanites accused the Karaites of being the ones 
who spoiled the relations between them, whilst the Rabbanites had 
always been inclined to befriend them. The Karaites would not drink 
the Rabbanites’ wine, nor would they consume meat slaughtered by 
them, even if one of their own stood over the slaughterer. The 
Rabbanites, on the other hand, permitted drinking a Karaite’s wine 
if he swore that he had not employed a male or female gentile or 
a slave girl who had not undergone ritual immersion. Due to their 
principles of faith the Karaites were in need of the Rabbanites. Due 
to their great stringency in the laws of impurity they used to hire 
poor Rabbanites to bury their dead, and on the Sabbaths they would 
ask the Rabbanite midwives to deliver their babies. Nevertheless, 
they derided the Rabbanites and the two communities drifted fur- 
ther apart. The Karaites would not attend the Rabbanite weddings 
not participate in their celebrations. There was great anger on those 
years when the Karaites would observe the festivals according to 
direct observation, on different days than the Rabbanites, and pub- 
licly labored when the Rabbanites observed the festival. According 
to the testimony of the Muslim chronicler, Maqrizi, the Karaites 
would do this deliberately, because the Karaites had always been 
inclined to endear themselves to the Muslim authorities by explain- 
ing to them that like them, they, too, fix their festivals by direct 
observation. The tension between Karaites and Rabbanites lead to 
squabbling and fist fights, and if the two sides could not come to a 
compromise, the matter was brought before the Muslim legal insti- 
tutions. There are a number of written testimonies of such stories.'? 
There was also aggravation regarding mixed marriages. The Rab- 
banites almost totally ceased marrying Karaites. Maqrizi tells that 
there was great animosity between the Rabbanites and the Karaites, 


55 Ashtor, The Jews, IL, pp. 101-110. 
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they make no matches between them, nor talk with one another, 
nor do they enter the other’s synagogues. In the days of the nagid, 
Avraham 1I, the great grandson of Maimonides (1246-1300, son of 
David ben Avraham Maimonides), there occurred an incident that 
the Egyptian Jews did not forgot for a long time. A large group of 
Karaites crossed over to Rabbanite Judaism together: “a large congre- 
gation converted to Judaism on one day in Egypt...”, this was an 
event that left a deep impression on the eastern communities since 
Cairo and the whole of Egypt was at that time an important spiri- 
tual center for the Karaite sect, and Karaite sages and scribes lived 
there striving to explore and provide a firm basis for their doctrines. 
Ashtori ha-Farhi, a contemporary (1280—1355) relates that the event 
occurred through the influence of the nagid, Avraham ben David. 
Amongst these Karaites were families of great lineage, and “for they 
were also rich, important, and educated people", therefore the Rab- 
banites and the leaders of the communities in Egypt honoured them 
and entered marriage bonds with them “and no one would say a 
word against them, the opposite was true, the leaders of the Rabbanite 
communities of Egypt married with them . ..". These families were 
still known in the 16th century “and still today those families are 
known in Egypt, among them priests, who raise their hands and 
Israelites of high pedigree". What is implied here is that by that 
time the Rabbanites were practically not marrying at all with those 
Karaites who had not formally crossed over to join the Rabbanites, 
although one can still find instances of mixed marriages. Anyhow, 
in the fifteenth to the sixteenth centuries, the Cairo cemetery was 
shared by Rabbanite Jews, Karaites, and Samaritans.'? 


Conclusions 


One must examine the Karaites communities of the East under Islam 
in the Middle Ages from two main angles. One angle is their sta- 
tus in the eyes of the Muslim authorities, that 1s, the external per- 
spective. The other is their position within the Jewish people, the 
inner perspective. For most of the time their status in the eyes of 
the Muslim authorities was identical to that of the Rabbanites, how- 


1 Asaf, Karaites, pp. 211-212; Ashtor, The Jews, 1, pp. 229—230, II, pp. 362, 451. 
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ever, under Fatimid rule the Karaites attained outstanding achieve- 
ments, both in the economic and the administrative fields. A num- 
ber of them had a distinct influence on the character of the policy 
and society in the Fatimid government. One should study closely the 
degree to which this state of affairs was on account of the Fatimids 
being Isma'ilite Shiites, and to what degree there was an ideologi- 
cal closeness between Karaite and Fatimid thought. For the Karaites 
the golden age was, in every way, the period of the 10th—12th cen- 
turies, under Fatimid rule, with some of its aura lingering on into 
the Ayyubid era. This was the period when the Karaites created 
their greatest literary compositions in the fields of bible commen- 
tary, Hebrew language, and books of commandments and thought. 
This was also the period of a major drive in Karaite settlement and 
diffusion, stretching from the edge of Morocco and northern Spain 
in the West to Byzantium in the East. Karaism was also important 
in this period for its challenging and catalyüc impact on the Rabbanites 
and their works. The Karaites have never regained this climax in 
their history. From here their community was only to decline, begin- 
ning already in the Ayyubid era, and increasingly so in the Mamluk 
period, a decline paralleled by that of the Rabbanites. 

The relations between the Rabbanites and the Karaites were, to 
a large extent, dependent on the status of the Karaites in Islamic 
society. When the Karaites were at the pinnacle the relations were 
relatively calm as the Rabbanites were in need of the Karaites who 
had acquired key positions in the governments. As the condition of 
the Jews worsened, the relations between the two became increas- 
ingly agitated. The data we possess today on the inner life of the 
Karaite community and the communal and social organization is 
fairly sparse. Also the degree of influence of the nes?im, and to what 
extent we have a centralist and comprehensive organization, as in 
the example of the Rabbanites (the Yeshivot as exclusive and dom- 
inating centers of authority over all the Jewish communities in the 
East) is still not sufficiently clear. It would appear that on the whole, 
the Karaite organization was of a local character, and there was no 
over-all organization, yet, this subject still awaits thorough investi- 
gation, as does the entire subject of the Karaites in the Middle Ages, 
which awaits with anticipation the discovery of further sources and 
in-depth rescarch. 
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PART II 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


SECTION TWO: MEDIEVAL PERIOD: 
SCHOLARSHIP AND LITERATURE 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
KARAITE LEGAL DOCUMENTS 


Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 


During the period in which Karaism crystallized (8th—10th centuries), 
written deeds were common amongst the Jews, serving both as records 
and as instruments of legal transactions. The use of these deeds was 
subject to strict legislation, and their formulation was systematized 
in special formulary-books known as Srfrei-Shetarot. The early Karaites 
were no exception to this rule. Already in the earliest known Karaite 
halakhic sources written documents are mentioned, and their neces- 
sity and importance are fully assumed. In line with that, the Karaites 
also developed the genre of legal formularies to serve as guidelines for 
court clerks, and thus maintained the required formulation (see below). 

At the same time, however, the Karaite use of legal formulae may 
also appear to stand in contradiction with their alleged ‘scriptural- 
ism’, Most of the legal formulae used by the Jews do not derive 
from the Hebrew Bible, but are recorded and given binding status 
in the talmudic literature. According to conventional accounts, the 
post-biblical literature was rejected by the Karaites in the name of 
scripturalism. In fact, the Karaite rejection of the divine origin of 
the Talmud and some of its teachings did not imply their rejection 
of non-biblical legal formulae as such. 

According to the principle most clearly expressed by the tenth 
century Karaite thinker, Ya'qub al-Qirgisani, the binding authority 
of legal documents, similarly to that of all other Karaite laws and 
customs, derives from one of three legal principles: the text of the 
Hebrew Bible (al-nass), the use of analogy (al-qiyās) and the consen- 
sus of the nation as a whole (al-gma‘).' The latter is often identified 
with ‘tradition’ (naql) and ‘inheritance’ (wirdtha).? Thus, for instance, 
al-Qirqisani discusses the origin of a marriage contract (ketubbah) in 
the following words: 


! Al-Qirqisant, Kifab al-anwàr, part 2, 18:1. 
? Al-Oirqisani, ibid., part 6, 72:6. For a detailed discussion of Karaite attitudes 
to the Oral Torah, cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 15-27. 
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Should anyone ask concerning the marriage contract, i.e., the ketub- 
bah, and notably, from where its authority derives, since we do not 
find it in the Bible, it should be answered that it is the tradition (nagl) 
and inherited custom (wiratha), which is found in the possession of the 
entire nation. No one disagrees on this point, neither is it contradicted 
by the text, or by analogy, or by tradition. Moreover, it can also be 
derived by analogy [from the Bible]: if for a divorce, which is a sep- 
aration and an annulment, it is required to write a document [Deut. 
24:1—4], similarly the marriage, which is an agreement, unification and 
communion in the first place, requires a written document. 


The use of non-biblical formulae by the Karaites is an important 
instance of their observance of ‘oral laws’ similar, in many respects, 
to the Rabbanite concept of the Oral Torah. The Karaite formulae 
themselves are largely modelled on contemporary Rabbanite deeds. 
Nevertheless, they are not identical to them. In effect, the field of 
legal documents, similarly to other manifestations of Karaite religious 
and intellectual life, testifies to a distinctive Karaite identity. Despite 
a range of suggestive similarities with Rabbanite sources, the earli- 
est available contracts issued by Karaite courts reflect a distinctive 
tradition which is particular in its language and formulation. 


The Karaite Tradition of Legal Documents: Literary Sources and Origins 


The Karaite practice of writing legal contracts is attested in literary 
sources ranging from the onset of the movement. ‘Anan ben David 
(8th century), the alleged founder of the movement in eighth cen- 
tury Baghdad,* briefly discussed the bill of divorce in his Book of 
Precepts (Sefer Miswol)? Another founding Karaite figure, Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi (9th century) included a detailed discussion of legal doc- 
uments in his Book of Legal Decisions (Sefer Dinim), which seems to have 
been written as a guidebook for Karaite judges.* Al-Nahawandi dealt 
with documents for various types of transactions: sale, marriage con- 
tract, bill of divorce, loan, will or donation. He also listed the con- 
ditions of writing and validation of legal contracts: by the appointed 


* Al-Qirgisant, Aitab al-anwar, part 6, 72:6. 

* On ‘Anan’s role and the various stages of the movement’s crystallisation > Gil, 
Karaite Origins. 

5 ‘Anan ben David, Sefer Miswoi, p. 119. 

€ Al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim (Mas’at Binjamin). 
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courts, in the presence of witnesses and, except for most urgent cases, 
also in the presence of interested parties.’ Al-Nahawandi further 
established conditions regarding payments for drawing up a contract, 
for the validation of a damaged or lost document, or for the identi- 
fication of witnesses’ signatures.’ Finally, he also discussed at length 
the binding role of written documents, such as marriage contracts.? 

Ya'qüb al-Oirqisanr's Kitab al-anwar wal-maraqib (The Book of Lights 
and Watchtowers), constitutes a commentary on the legal portions of 
the Pentateuch, and as such also functions as a Book of Precepts. 
Written in Arabic in the tenth century it was more theoretical in its 
approach, and consequently devoted less attention to written legal 
documents as such. However, we find there some remarks concern- 
ing the necessity and binding character of these documents, notably 
in the discussion on the role of the marriage contract as a proof of 
the husband's legal responsibility. ° 

The widespread use of all kinds of legal contracts is thus well 
attested from the onset of the Karaite movement and during its for- 
mative period between the eighth and early tenth centuries in Baby- 
lonia. These early literary sources, however, contain only a limited 
amount of information regarding the exact contents and formulae 
of these documents. ‘Anan ben David mentions only very basic for- 
mulae for marriage and divorce, which are quite different, in his 
case, from the Rabbanite formulae attested in the Talmud and geonic 
literature. His simple statement that a marriage took place is based 
on Ruth 4:9: “You are today my witnesses that I acquired (qaniti) 
such-and-such, the virgin, daughter of so-and-so, for a wife".!! The 
term qaniti refers here to the ginyan—the passage of legal rights from 
one party to the other. 

‘Anan’s longer formula of divorce is inspired by Deuteronomy 
24:1: “He writes for her: I, so-and-so, son of so-and-so, took for wife 
such-and-such, daughter of so-and-so, and I had with her sexual 
intercourse. As there were conflicts between us, I have written for 
her a letter of divorce, I have placed it in her hands, and I have 


?^ Al-Nahawandi, tbid., fol. 5v. 

8 Al-Nahawandi, ibid., fol. 5v, 6v. 

? Al-Nahawandi, ibid., fol. 5v. 

10 Al-Oirqisant, Auab al-anwar, part 6, 72:6. 

! “Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 113: ‘edim atem ha-yom ki qaniti et pelonit bat 
peloni li le-ishah. 
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sent her away from my house. The witnesses of her sending away 
are: so-and-so, son of so-and-so, and so-and-so, son of so-and-so”.!? 

A few scattered and incomplete legal formulae, are also quoted 
by Benjamin al-Nahawandi. For example, in his discussion on a lost 
deed of loan, he quotes the validating statement by the witnesses: 
“We wrote and signed and gave [it] to him".'? This statement, some- 
times with additional terms, appears as a closing formula of valida- 
tion in Karaite commercial and marriage contracts (but not in letters 
of divorce).'* It should be stressed that this formula of validation is 
not exclusive to the Karaites. It also closes Rabbanite documents 
and formularies from the geonic period, written according to the 
Babylonian style in Aramaic or Hebrew.” 

Al-Nahawandi also cites a fragment of a formula of divorce: “You 
are permitted to all men". The same formula regularly appears in 
Karaite letters of divorce from the eleventh century" as well as in 
the Rabbanite bill of divorce (known by the term gef).'® 

Fragmentary as they are, these early sources enable us to chart a 
development in Karaite legal formulation. Al-Nahawandi’s formulae 
constitute a radical change from those proposed by ‘Anan, notably, 
in their pronounced level of adherence to Babylonian Rabbanite 
models. This adherence is the most prominent feature in the sur- 
viving Karaite contracts that have come down to us. The simple for- 
mulae proposed by ‘Anan were not totally forgotten. They are 
occasionally found, with some modifications, in a few Karaite doc- 
uments of a later date.” 


? ‘Anan ben David, ibid., p. 119: we-khen ketiw lah ami peloni ben peloni laqahti et 
pelonit bat peloni li le-tshah. 

5 Al-Nahawandr, Sefer Dinim (Mas’at Binyamin), fol. 5v: anahnu katavnu we-hatamnu 
we-natannu lo. 

14 Fragmentarily preserved in commercial deeds: e.g. TS 16.160 (Mann, Texts and 
Studies, T, pp. 372, 380—382) and in over twenty Karaite deeds of marriage and 
betrothal, c£. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaue Marriage Documents, p. 257. 

5 See, for example, a form of a deed of conveyance, Assaf, Formulary of Hai Gaon, 
p. 20: kataina we-hatamna wi-yehevana le-feloni denan be-yadeyh. It should be mentioned 
that in Palestinian-style marriage documents this formula appears only twice, most 
probably as the result of Babylonian influence, cf. Friedman, Jewish Marriage, 1, 
p. 472, II, ns. 13, 45. 

'5 Al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim (Mas'at Binyamin), fol. 6v: at muteret le-khol adam. 
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More importantly, ‘Anan’s formulae appear to have set the guide- 
lines for the subsequent tradition of Karaite legal documents in the 
following centuries. These determined the structure of a contract as 
a dialogue between the parties and the witnesses, the use of the 
Hebrew language as the medium for legal formulation, and the use 
of biblical verses as legally binding formulae. ‘Anan’s brief formu- 
lae, nevertheless, could not convey all the legal and financial intri- 
cacies of a marriage settlement or divorce. It is therefore not surprising 
that they were replaced by more elaborate ones, still written in bib- 
licized Hebrew, but largely based on contemporary Rabbanite deeds— 
these formulae are still in use today. This standardization of the 
Karaite legal formulae occurred in the course of the ninth century, 
during or even before the time of Benjamin al-Nahawandi. This is 
made clear by the fact that the formulae quoted in his work are 
identical with the Hebrew formulae attested in surviving Karaite 
legal documents known to us from the tenth-eleventh century onwards. 


Early Karaite Manuscnpts of Legal Contracts 


The term Karaite legal contracts refers here only to those documents 
issued by Karaite courts and written according to specific Karaite for- 
mulae. It does not include documents involving Karaite individuals, 
which were drawn according to the Rabbanite formula and before 
a Rabbanite court,” or later registers from the Karaite synagogues.”! 

About eighty early legal documents written in characteristic Karaite 
formulae and reflecting specific Karaite laws and customs are known 
to us. They date from between the tenth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies, and were drawn up in Babylonia (Ahwaz), Egypt (Fustat and 
Cairo), Palestine ( Jerusalem and Ramle) and Syria (Tyre). They have 


20 Indeed, legal cases, which involved Karaite and Rabbanite parties or witnesses, 
were most often dealt with by Rabbanite courts. E.g. ENA 4010.11v, Bareket, The 
Jews of Egypt, no. 49. Out of seven preserved marriage contracts between Karaite 
and Rabbanite parties (TS 8.223 (llth century, Fustat), Weiss, Legal Documents, II, 
no. 27; TS 13 J 6.33 (in Arabic in Hebrew characters), Friedman, Jewish Polygyny, 
pp. 68-71; TS 24.1 (1082, Fustat), Schechter, “Genizah specimens", pp. 218-221; 
TS Misc. 35.13 (1052, Fustat), Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 170-171; Antonin 
637, Assaf, Formulary of Hai Gaon, pp. 55-58 and Friedman, Jewish Marriage, II, no. 
30), only two were drawn up according to the Karaite formulation (see below). 

21 Cf. Richards, “Arabic documents”, pp. 105-162: documents in Arabic characters; 
or a register of the Karaite community in Cairo, in Judaeo-Arabic and Hebrew, 
listing the entries from the fifteenth century onwards: II Firk. Heb.-Ar. I 328. 
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all been preserved in the Cairo Genizah, and are today housed in 
several different world collections. 

The largest group of the documents concerns marital affairs. Among 
57 such documents (reconstructed from 70 fragments), there are thir- 
teen deeds of betrothal (sefer erus), 33 marriage contracts (ketubbah), 
nine blank formularies of both types of documents, and two marriage 
contracts between Karaite and Rabbanite individuals, written in the 
tradition of Karaite formulae.” There are nine documents concern- 
ing divorce: one divorce after the betrothal,” two letters of divorce? 
and six blank formularies.? Smaller groups of documents include 
deeds of release; including two in Judaeo-Persian," one provision 


? Betrothals: TS 16.109 and TS AS 153.489; TS 12.644; TS 16.50; TS 18 J 
5.10a, b and TS 10 J 27.6; TS 20.42; TS J 3.47v (m Arabic characters; TS AS 
145.307r and TS Misc. 29a.58r; TS AS 146.417r; TS AS 150.236; ENA NS 17.24; 
Mosseri VIL 90.1; Mosseri I a 2; A. I. U. VIL D 1. Marriages: TS 6 Ja 2; TS 
8.90; TS 8.152; TS 12.162; TS 12.449; TS 12.621; TS 12.658; TS 12.6755; TS 
12.715 and Bodl MS Heb. a. 3.34; TS 12.689; TS 13 J 37.11; TS 16.67; TS 
16.80; TS 16.236; TS 20.2; TS 20.47r; TS 20.156; TS 24.7; TS 24.13; TS 24.45 
and TS NS J 86; TS AS 146.34; TS AS 147.120; TS AS 155.433; TS NS 320.34a, 
b; TS NS 323.35 and TS NS 320.76a, b and TS 12.535; CUL Add. 3430; Bodl. 
MS Heb. a. 3.44; Bodl. MS Heb. a. 3.4v; Bodl. MS Heb. b. 12.31; ENA 4020.38v; 
ENA NS 3.23 and ENA NS 3.27; ENA NS 31.22; II Firk. Heb. 717. Formularies: 
TS Misc. 35.10; TS J 2.65; TS J 3.2; TS J 3.13; CUL Or. 1080.13.52; Bodl. MS 
Heb. d. 66.49v-50r; Brit. Lib. Or. 5532; ENA NS 7.21 and ENA NS 7.22; II Firk. 
Heb. A. 506 and II Firk. Heb. A. 2222. Mixed marriage contracts: Bodl. MS Heb. 
a, 3.42; ENA NS 18.37. For a detailed bibliography, c£. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite 
Marnage Documents. 

2 TS 10 J 2.4. 

4 TS 12.54 (between 1039 and 1047, Fustat) and TS 12.70 (c. 1050s, Fustat), 
both edited in Olszowy-Schlanger, “La lettre de divorce”, pp. 347—350. 

? TS J 3.2, TS J 3.13, Olszowy-Schlanger, “La lettre de divorce", pp. 343-347; 
Brit. Lib. Or. 2538, Adler, *Karaitica", pp. 684—685 and Gulak, Jewish Legal 
Formularies, p. 86; TS Misc. 35.10, ed. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 168-170 and 
Gil, Palestine, II, no. 303; Annenberg Research Institute 375 (previously Dropsie 
375), partly Friedman, “The primary dedication”, pp. 134-135; a formulary from 
Ramle, reproduced in Corinaldi, Personal Status, p. 10 (There is no reference to the 
manuscript. Corinaldi gives the date as 1030 C.E.). 

?$ TS J 3.47, Assaf, “Fragments”, pp. 226-230 (as TS 13 J 32); TS 16.171, 
Mann, ibid, II, pp. 196-198; TS 12.374; TS 16.131; TS 16.160 (Mann, ibid., I, 
pp. 380-382); TS 13 J 14.20; TS 13 J 20.15. 

27 Mosseri I a 1 (951, Babylonia), Shaked, “An early Karaite", pp. 49—59; Bodl. 
MS Heb. b. 12.24 (1020, Ahwaz), Margoliouth, “A Jewish-Persian law-report", pp. 
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before childbirth,” one certificate of circumcision,?? one document 
of appointment of the agent of the bride? and one testimony con- 
cerning the avi—the state of ripening of barley in Palestine, accord- 
ing to which the Karaites established the date of Passover.?! 

These documents enable us to follow the earliest stages of devel- 
opment of Karaite legal practices and formulae. The earliest dated 
contract is the Judaeo-Persian deed of release, written in 951 C.E. 
Its Judaeo-Persian formulae are substantially different from the later 
Hebrew ones, but direct references to the Karaite court make this 
document an important source of information on Karaite legal tra- 
dition. The earliest known legal document written according to the 
well established formula in Hebrew is a marriage contract written 
probably in Egypt, in 984 at the latest.” 

A number of later documents, and notably marriage contracts and 
marriage and divorce formularies, dating from the fourteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, are preserved in Firkovich Collections in St. 
Petersburg, in the British Library, and in various private libraries.?? 
Despite some differences, such as the use of Turkish in the dowry 
lists, or the mention of the current Tzar in nineteenth century doc- 
uments emanating from the Russian Empire, these basic legal for- 
mulae have been transmitted almost completely unchanged throughout 
the centuries. They are included in the Karaite Prayer Book (Siddur 
ha-Tefillot), still in use today.?* 


28 TS 12.646r. 

? JI Firk. Heb. A. 1321. 

2 TS AS 153.12 and TS 13 J 25.20, Gil, Palestine, II, no. 272 and “Supplement 
to Palestine”, pp. 324—325. 

91 TS 12.147, Gil, ibid., II, no. 302. 

? TS 12.675r, Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, no. 22. 

5 For example: ketubbot: TI Firk. Heb. A. 1418 (14th century, Egypt); H Firk. 
Heb. A. 946.3 (1508, Cairo); H Firk. Heb. A. 443.1 (1644, Cairo); II Firk. Heb. 
A. 946.8 (1674, Cairo); I Firk. Heb. K. 5 (1779, Cairo); I Firk. Heb. K. 6 (1824, 
Eupatoria); I Firk. Heb. K. 7 (1843, Eupatoria); formularies: Brit. Lib. Or 2538, 
fols. 86v-88v (19th century, copied from a 15th century document); Brit. Lib. Or. 
2537 (Damascus, 1684, formularies in a Karaite prayer-book); Brit. Lib. Or. 2534 
(18th century) and many others. 

* First edition Wien, 1854, p. 64. 
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Karaite Courts 


According to the specificity of the case and parties involved, Karaite 
individuals could have recourse to Karaite, Rabbanite or Muslim 
courts. However, given that the Jews in general and Karaites in par- 
ticular were anxious to preserve the autonomy granted to them by 
Muslim rulers in internal community matters, it is not surprising that 
family affairs were dealt with by Jewish, and preferably Karaite 
courts.” A number of early Karaite ketubbot contain a particular 
clause, with wording inspired by Ezekiel 5:7, which forbids the par- 
ties to appeal to Gentile courts: “and they should not appeal to the 
Gentile courts to change the laws of the Torah”.* 

Karaite documents do not contain any prohibition of appealing 
to Rabbanite courts; indeed a large number of documents drawn up 
by Rabbanite judges according to Rabbanite formulae record trans- 
actions which involved Karaite as well as Rabbanite parties. However, 
it seems that transactions which involved only Karaite parties were 
carried out in Karaite courts. The legal independence of such courts 
from Rabbanite courts was effectively granted through a number of 
decrees issued by the Fatimid Caliphs, and notably by al-Hakim 
(996-1021) and al-Zahir (1021—-1036).* 

This autonomy of Karaite courts was particularly relevant in mat- 
ters relating to marriage, and even more to divorce. Since the end 
of the tenth or the beginning of the eleventh century, Karaite courts 
held a prerogative unheard of in Rabbanite courts, namely, the right 
to establish a divorce by juridical decree. In earlier Karaite litera- 
ture, the right of the wife to demand the divorce is granted pro- 
vided her husband does not fulfil his obligations as stipulated in the 
marriage contract. The physical act of writing a letter of divorce 
(sefer keritut, to use Karaite terminology) remains however, as among 
the Rabbanites, the exclusive prerogaüve of the husband, who can 
always refuse to do so, and thus retain his wife.” 


5 On the autonomy of Jewish courts, cf. Weiss, Legal Documents, I, p. 59. 

3° In Hebrew: we-she-lo yesu el mishpeley ha-goyyim le-hahlif mishpetey ha-tora (CUL. 
Add. 3430, 1.31), Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, no. 39, pp. 250—251. 

37 Gil The Tustaris, pp. 19-23; Palestine, I, par. 297. 

38 Al-Hakim's decree: TS Misc. 20.92, Khan, Arabic Legal and Administratives, no. 
115; al-Zahir's decree: Stern, Fatimid Decrees, no. 2, pp. 23-34. 

39 — Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Family Law. 
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This situation changed considerably at a later stage, probably under 
the influence of Muslim law. A reform, first described by Levi ben 
Yefet ha-Levi (end 10th-early 11th century), was introduced, which 
allowed the divorce to be effectively compelled and rendered bind- 
ing by the court, if the husband constantly refused to draw up a let- 
ter of divorce.? Such an important difference in divorce procedures 
would make impossible the recourse to Rabbanite courts, which did 
not allow divorce by decree of court. 

The existence of separate Karaite courts is attested already at an 
early stage of the history of the movement, in Babylonia. ‘Anan ben 
David states that in matters which cannot result in death penalty, 
“we appoint judges in every place where there are Jews ( yisra'el)".*! 
It seems that he means independent Jewish courts in general rather 
than Karaite ones, since he certainly considered himself a part of 
Judaism and his Book of Precepts does not seem to have been addressed 
to a specific restricted group. The previously mentioned Book of Legal 
Decisions (Sefer Dinim) by Benjamin al-Nahawanda, written in the ninth 
century, is a textbook for Karaite judges, which describes the Karaite 
judicial system. The aforementioned deed of release in Judaeo-Persian, 
written in 951, explicitly refers to “a Karaite court” (889p [P1 7»2]) 
in line 1 and ]NR7P ^ DON in lines 10-11).? In the following cen- 
turies, independent Karaite courts existed in centres with significant 
Karaite populations, namely Jerusalem, Ramle, Fustat and Cairo. 

The exact structure, organization and procedures of the Karaite 
courts are little known. Some of these important issues can be ten- 
tatively reconstructed from the surviving legal deeds that emanated 
from these courts. 

From the formulation of Karaite documents we learn that the 
grantor appears before the “witnesses” (edim), or the “elders” (zegenim), 
to make his declaration. These terms refer to two different categories 
of witnesses: the actual “witnesses” to the specific transaction, cho- 
sen and appointed by the parties, and long standing members of the 
legal court, equivalent to the permanent legal court" (bet din qavu‘a) 
referred to in Rabbanite deeds from the Genizah.? The function of 


© Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot, MS Leiden, Warner 22; MS I Firkovich Heb. A 
613. The institution of divorce by juridical decree has been accepted by later 
Karaites, cf. Corinaldi, Personal Status, pp. 60—94. 

“| “Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 111. 

* Mosseri I al, Shaked, “An early Karaite”, pp. 49-59. 

5 On Rabbanite professional courts, cf. Weiss, Legal Documents, I, pp. 59-64. 
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these elderly members was largely analogous to that of Muslim 
notaries.“ They both certified the testimony of the actual witnesses 
and parties, and also acted as witnesses to the established deed itself. 
In addition, they dealt with cases of lost or damaged documents, 
and with the identification of witnesses’ signatures.” 

Excellent evidence as to the existence of these two categories of 
‘witnesses’ can be found in the appointment of the agent by the 
bride, the account of which is preserved in thirty Karaite deeds of 
betrothal and marriage." Although in theory a marriage contracted 
by an adult woman standing for herself without an agent is valid 
according to Karaite law, in practice, the bride was always repre- 
sented by her father, or another male relative. This agent, called pagid 
by thc Karaites, had authority to act on the bride's behalf, only after 
he had been officially appointed by her. In this appointment—whether 
recorded by a separate deed of attorney (see below), or by a distinct 
clause within the marriage contract itself —the role of the court was 
instrumental. The relevant clause in the marriage contracts indi- 
cates that the bride had to appoint her agent in the presence of two 
witnesses, who, in turn, had to appear in front of the tribunal to 
certify that the appointment has taken place according to all required 
rules of ginyan (symbolic act of transfer of legal rights). 

The role played by the Karaite courts is well in evidence in a 
complicated legal case concerning the division of the estate of the 
late Sahl ben Joseph between his four sons.? The document, writ- 
ten in 1003 C.E., is fragmentary, but we can gather from it that 
the estate of Sahl ben Joseph (osrot— treasures) was cared for dur- 
ing his lifetime by three trustees appointed by him. When he died 
without leaving a will, his sons insisted on dividing their heritage, 
apparently against the wishes of the trustees, and despite the fact 
that two of them were minor. They carried out the division, with 


*^ In ‘Anan ben David's Book of Precepts, the ‘elders’, preferably ten in number 
(following Ruth 4), are not professional judges, but rather selected respected mem- 
bers of community, ‘Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 111. 

*5 Cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 169—170. 

^* Of. e.g. Al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim (Mas'at Binyamin), fol. 6r. 

?' For the list, cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 212-213. 

48 Cf. Al-Nahawandi, ibid., fol. 6a. 

On the origins of the clause of the agent in Karaite deeds, cf. Olszowy- 
Schlanger, ibid., pp. 216-217 and the bibliography there cited. 
9» TS 16.171, Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 196. 
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the help of “specialists in dividing, tradesmen from the most respectable 
in the country”, and they solemnly declared before the court that 
the estate was duly divided into four equal parts. From the final part 
of the document, which has been preserved very poorly, we may 
conclude that the affairs of the minor sons were to be cared for by 
the trustees in conjunction with the appointed judges. 

Some legal documents drawn up in Egypt provide interesting 
insights into the role of the Karaite nas; in the court. These docu- 
ments inform us that the nes?im were not only prominent, generous 
and often learned members of community who derived their pres- 
tige from their alleged aristocratic descent from King David, but that 
they also held real legal and administrative functions! In Karaite 
marriage contracts drawn up in Egypt, the name of the Karaite nasi 
in office is mentioned after the date. Some documents indicate that 
the nasi was involved in person in presiding over legal transactions. 
Thus, the nas? Solomon Yedidyah was in charge of the circumcision 
ceremony in 1236.” The direct presence of the nasi is stated in two 
deeds of betrothal reflecting complicated situations of marriages con- 
tracted in the absence of the partes. 

In the document known as Mosseri Ia. 2 (A. 2), written in 1051 
C.E. in Fustat, Shelah, the fiancé who was in Tyre, was betrothed 
to Yaman, who dwelled in Fustat. The betrothal, which took place 
before the court in Fustat, was carried out by an agent, who was 
appointed by Shelah in Tyre. The special document of appointment 
was produced by the agent before the court, and its text was included 
into the final deed of betrothal. However, probably since the deed 
of appointment of the groom's agent was established abroad, it had 
to be specially certified by the Karaite court in Fustat, under the 
presidency of the nasi, David ben Semah. 

The same nasi also confirmed in person a difficult case of appoint- 
ment ‘to the second degree’ of a fiancée's agent, in a draft of the 
deed of betrothal (TS 16.50), written in early 1040s, in Fustat. In 
this case, the fiancée, Ama al-‘Aziz from Jerusalem, appointed her 


`l For the genealogy and the role of Karaite nes?im, cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite 
Marriage Documents, pp. 150—155, and the bibliography there cited. 

? TT Firk. A. 1321: “and they appointed for the circumcision our master, the 
great nasi (ha-nasi ha-gadol) Solomon Yedidyahu". 

5 Mann, “Second supplement", p. 281; Gil, Palestine, II, no. 307, Olszowy- 
Schlanger, ibid., pp. 312-318. 

* Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 285-293. 
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father, the Karaite nasi Hizkiyahu ben Solomon to betroth her in 
Fustat to Yefet ben Abraham al-Tustari. Hizkiyahu was, however, 
unable to attend. He therefore delegated his powers to a prominent 
Fustat Karaite, Ezra ben Ishmael ben Ezra, writing him a special 
deed of attorney, in the presence of required witnesses. The nasi 
David ben Semah is explicitly stated to be in charge of the court 
which judged the validity of this second deed of appointment: “On 
the day so-and-so Azarya son of so-and-so came before the nasi and 
before the elders”. 

In sum, the Karaite courts appear from the legal documents to 
have been well-organized institutions with a permanent set of mem- 
bers acting as judges or notaries. At least in Egypt, these courts were 
also presided by a Karaite nas? in office. 


The Scribes 


Karaite legal documents were written by professional scribes, whose 
fees were paid by the party in whose interest the document was 
drawn up.” These scribes acted under the supervision of the courts, 
and also made certified copies of documents that were lost or dam- 
aged. Before the actual document was written down, it was com- 
mon practice for the scribes to make a draft." Sometimes the original 
document was prepared before the actual transaction took place. In 
such cases the exact date of the event or the names of some of the 
witnesses were added later in blank spaces left for this purpose. In 
preparing legal documents, the professional scribe was helped by 
books of formularies containing blank models of legal deeds. A large 
number of such formularies are known to us; most contain the texts 
of marriage and divorce deeds, and some are found in Karaite prayer 


books. 


5 Al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim (Masat Binyamin), fol. 5v. 

5 E.g. TS 6 Ja 2 (ketubba, 1002, Palestine), Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 321-322; 
Bodl. MS Heb. a. 3.4v, Assaf, “Ancient documents", pp. 28-30; Gil, Palestine, IL, 
no. 306; Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 397—401. For supervision of the writing of 
marriage contracts among the Rabbanites, cf. Friedman, Jewish Marriage, I, p. 11. 

5 Such drafts: TS 16.50, draft of a deed of betrothal, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., 
pp. 285-293; TS J 3.47v (in Arabic), by Assaf, “Fragments from”, p. 230 (as TS 
13 J 3%, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 300—302. 

9$ Eg. TS 16.67, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 342—349. 
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The scribe also acted as one of the witnesses to the contract, and 
his signature is usually followed by the term ‘ed “witness”, like the 
signatures of other witnesses. Since the contracts contain no explicit 
indication of scribe’s role, he can be identified only by his hand- 
writing. Only in a few cases, the name of the scribe is followed by 
an additional title, such as ha-melammed “the teacher", as in TS 
12.644. 

We have no direct information regarding the training of Karaite 
scribes of legal contracts. In one case, we can see that the skill was 
passed from father to son. Indeed, a close palaeographical exami- 
nation of TS 12.644 shows that the contract was written by two 
different scribes, whose handwritings are very similar.® They can be 
identified with the signatures of the witnesses Jehuda ha-Levi ben 
Nisi ha-Melammed, and Joseph ben Jehuda ha-Levi, the son, who 
carefully imitated his father’s skilful handwriting. As for more gen- 
eral features of the style of script used in Karaite contracts, a detailed 
analysis carried out elsewhere shows that Karaite legal deeds up to 
the end of the twelfth century are most frequently written in mon- 
umental, square script, very similar to that of the early Oriental Bible 
codices.9! That may imply that the same scribal skills and standards 
were required from both the copyists of books and the court clerks. 


Karaite Documents: Their Formulae and Structure 


Karaite documents from the tenth and eleventh century show an 
overall uniformity. Already the earliest known documents were writ- 
ten according to well-established formulae, which, although based on 
contemporary Babylonian geonic deeds, represent nonetheless a new 
and consistent tradition. There are obviously differences among these 
documents according to different legal transactions they record. 
However, apart from the letter of divorce, they all follow the same 
general structure. 


°° Olszowy-Schlanger, tbid., pp. 282-285. 

° On imitating master models as the ideal of handwriting, cf. Beit-Arié, “Stéréotypie 
et individualité”, pp. 201-219. 

è C£. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 85-86. 

® The Karaite letter of divorce is in many aspects an almost literal Hebrew 
translation of the Rabbanite document in Aramaic. Like its Rabbanite model, it 
represents an archaic type of formulation. The formulae of Karaite letters of divorce 
have been discussed by Olszowy-Schlanger, “La lettre de divorce", pp. 337-362. 
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Karaite documents are formulated as a ‘dialogue’ between the wit- 
nesses/magistrates and the grantor (and other parties, in the case of 
betrothal and marriage). That is, the declaration of the grantor is 
included in the narration of the witnesses, and it can be quoted by 
them in the first person (subjective style) or reported in the third 
person (objective style). The large majority of documents are writ- 
ten in subjective style. In these, the grantor is introduced by the nar- 
rator-witnesses, as summoning them to witness his declaration, which 
is quoted verbatim, in the first person: “On this day so-and-so son 
of so-and-so came before us and before the elders and said to us 
(or them): Be my witnesses and perform with me a ginyan (etc.)”. 

The opening clauses of Karaite contracts always include the exact 
date and place where the document was written. Certainly the most 
characteristic feature of the Karaite deeds is the use of specific sys- 
tems of dating. In Karaite mediaeval writings as a whole, five different 
eras were used: the Seleucid era, the era of Creation, the era of the 
exile of King Yehoyakhin (just before the destruction of the First 
Temple, see II Kings 24:8-17), the era of destruction of the Second 
Temple, and the Muslim dating after the Hijra. In the overwhelm- 
ing majority of legal documents the era is stated according to the 
Seleucids (commencing in 312 B.C.E.). 

Recommended in the Talmud, the Seleucid era was a dating 
system used by Babylonian Jews before and during the geonic period, 
and it was commonly used in Babylonian-style Rabbanite documents 
of all types from the Cairo Genizah.* However, while the Rabbanites 
called this era minyan shetarot (the computation of documents), &-shetarot 
(of documents), or simply “the era according to which we use to 
count", the Karaites designated it by the expression ke-mispar_yewanim 
(the era of the Greeks) in all their documents.9 This expression is 
not attested in any Rabbanite legal documents. 

The one surviving dated Karaite document (a ketubbah) from Ramle 


has been dated according to the era of the Exile of King Yehoyakhin, 


® Babylonian Talmud, Avoda Zara, 10a. 

** The most common era in Palestinian-style marriage documents is the era of 
Creation, which at a later stage became the standard era used among the Jews, cf. 
Friedman, Jewish Marriage, I, p. 104. 

6 With one exception of the draft of betrothal in Arabic, where it is called “of 
Alexander” (TS J 3.47v), ed. Assaf, “Fragments”, p. 230 (as TS 13 J 32), and 
Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 300—302. 
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inspired by Ezekiel 1:2. The use of this specific era in documents 
written in Ramle is stipulated in a marriage formulary, which also 
specifies that contracts written in Jerusalem should be dated accord- 
ing to the Seleucids.®’ A Karaite formulary of divorce also prescribes 
that the era of the exile of Yehoyakhin should be used in Ramle, 
while the era of Destruction of the Second Temple should be used 
in Jerusalem,” and the Seleucid era—in Egypt? It is difficult to 
understand why the system of dating according to the exile of 
Yehoyakhin was specifically allocated to legal documents from Ramle. 
With regards to other types of Karaite writings, it seems that this 
system of dating was in use in Ramle as well as in other cities. In 
any case, the era of Yehoyakhin is not attested in Rabbanite legal 
contracts, and therefore it may be considered, like the expression 
mispar yewanim, to be a distinctive feature of Karaite deeds."? 

Apart from the date, the opening clauses of Karaite documents 
also contain a presentation of the grantor (name and genealogy), 
while marriage documents contain, in addition, an invocation of the 
Name of God, introductory biblical verses and a liturgical poem. In 
the case of documents written in Egypt, there is also a clause men- 
tioning the current Karaite nasi. 

The operative section of the document’!—its essential part, where 
the actual transmission of legal powers from one party to the other 
is recorded—is formulated as a narration in which the declarations 
of the party or parties are incorporated. The common clement in all 
types of legal contracts is the grantor's declaration which contains the 


® TS NS 323.35, TS NS 320.762, b and TS 12.535 (1006, Ramle), Gil, Palestine, 
II, no. 304 and Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 382-388. 

$' TS Misc. 35.10, Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 168-170; Gil, ibid., II, no. 
303; Olszowy-Schlanger, tbid., pp. 411-415. 

€ This prescription is however not confirmed by the only actual contract writ- 
ten in Jerusalem in which the date is preserved, which is dated according to Seleucid 
era, cf. CUL Add. 3430 (1028, Jerusalem), Luncz, *A Karaite marriage", pp. 
237—239; Goitein, Settlement in Palestine, pp. 193—199; Gil, ibid., TI, no. 305; Olszowy- 
Schlanger, 2bid., pp. 388—394. 

© MS Annenberg (Dropsie) 375, Friedman, “The primary dedication”, pp. 
134-135. 

7 Besides the legal contracts and formularies, the era of Yehoyakhin is found in 
three Bible codices known to us: MS Firk. Heb. II B 282, written in 967 A.D., 
Firk. Heb. I B 19a, written in Cairo, in 1008, and Firk. Heb. II C 161, dated 
from 1207, cf. Beit-Arié, Sirat, Glatzer, Codices, ns. 11, 17. At present, there is no 
scholarly consensus about the Karaite origin of these manuscripts, but such an ori- 
gin is very likely. 

7l Term proposed by Yaron, “The schema of the Aramaic”, p. 33. 
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following parts: a) summoning the witnesses to perform with him the 
qinyan; b) a statement of his free will and willingness to perform 
the legal transaction in question; c) his mention of the name of the 
grantee; d) his declaration that a given transaction has taken place; 
and e) the obligations and particular conditions which he takes upon 
himself. Marriage contracts also contain: a) a mention of the specific 
marriage payments; b) a declaration of the grantee—the bride—in 
which she willingly accepts the marriage conditions and takes upon 
herself to fulfil a number of duties towards her husband during the 
marriage; c) a special clause of the appointment of her agent. 

The closing formulae in all types of documents include a decla- 
ration of the witnesses/members of the court that they performed 
the ginyan with the grantor, and transferred the written deed to the 
grantee, and standard formulae of validity of the document. The 
contract is closed by the signatures of the witnesses. Marriage con- 
tracts contain in addition a detailed list of the dowry and the groom’s 
undertaking of financial responsibility for it, as well as financial pro- 
visions for the dowry if the bride dies childless. Also included are 
religious obligations required of the couple, concerning the obser- 
vance of typical Karaite customs, such as the particular calendar 
established on the basis of the appearance of the New Moon (reat 
yareah) and the state of ripening of barley in Palestine (avw). 

In marriage contracts involving Karaite and Rabbanite parties this 
section contains a series of pledges of mutual religious tolerance, con- 
cerning differences in calendar, dietary law and rules for the skab- 
bat. Some marriage documents may also contain good wishes and 
biblical verses at the end. 


The Language of Karaite Legal Documents 


Unlike the Rabbanites, who traditionally wrote their legal documents 
in Aramaic," Karaite legal contracts of all types were written in 
Hebrew. Apart from the above-mentioned documents in Judaeo- 
Persian, the only exceptions known to me from the early period are 


? In Rabbanite marriage and divorce documents, the use of Aramaic was con- 
sidered to be compulsory, cf. Assaf, Formulary of Hai Gaon, p. 19. A small number 
of Rabbanite deeds of conveyance from the tenth and eleventh century found in 
the Genizah were written in Hebrew. After that, Judaeo-Arabic was also used in 
Rabbanite contracts. 
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two betrothal settlements and a deed of release, all written in Arabic.” 
One of the betrothal settlements (TS J 3.47v) is moreover drafted 
in Arabic script—a practice which will become more common in 
non-marriage Karaite contracts from the fourteenth century onwards. 

The type of the Hebrew language used by the Karaites in their 
legal contracts constitutes a mixture of biblical and post-biblical fea- 
tures both in grammar and vocabulary. Through archaic morpho- 
logical features, such as the use of waw consecutive (e.g. wa-yomer, 
wa-tishma‘), or the use of biblical verses and paraphrases which act 
as binding legal clauses, the style of the Karaite documents acquires 
a formal and literary flavour. A similar effect is obtained by the 
unusually flourished and often repetitive phraseology of the docu- 
ments.” Post-biblical, whether mishnaic or mediaeval elements are 
nonetheless also present. These include non-biblical word formations, 
such as the Hebrew verb pattern nifpa'el, and long lists of legal tech- 
nical terms, some of which are borrowed from Aramaic.” Although 
the biblical components are the most conspicuous, the language used 
in Karaite legal contracts is a balanced mixture of all levels of the 
Hebrew language available at the time. This is well in line with the 
Karaite theoretical preference towards an integrative use of the full 
range of the Hebrew language, including all its sources and varieties.” 


Conclusions 


The Karaite tradition of legal contracts seems to have been well 
in existence and, what is more, highly standardized and consistent 


7 TS 13 J 6.33, Friedman, Jewish Polysyny, p. 70 and TS J 3.47v, ed. Assaf, 
"Fragments", p. 230; deed of release: TS 8.137. 

™ An interesting example is provided by deeds of release (aviz'arak or shetar niqayyon 
corresponding to the Rabbanite shetar mehilah) where the grantor (the person who 
received the payment) releases the grantee from all possible claims, rather than from 
a specific due, cf. Assaf, ibid., p. 226. The lists of these claims are formulaicly con- 
sistent from one document to the other and extremely elaborate: in TS 16. 160, 
for instance, this list occupies 19 lines out of 37 of this almost entirely preserved 
document, Mann, Texts and Studies, 1, pp. 380—382. Cf. also TS 16.131 and TS J 
3.471, Assaf, ibid., pp. 227-229 (as TS 13 J 32). 

A detailed linguistic analysis and examples are provided in Olszowy-Schlanger, 
“The knowledge of Hebrew”, pp. 169—185. On this topic see also ^ Maman, 
Karaite Hebrew. 

© Cf. Maman, “The Karaites and the language", pp. 221-268, ^ Maman, 
Karaite Hebrew, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid. 
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already from the early stages of the movement’s existence. It seems 
that it crystallized in Babylonia, probably around the end of the 
ninth century. Although the Karaite tradition was elaborated under 
a strong influence of contemporary geonic formulae, it is unique and 
original in terms of its language, structure, phraseology and added 
clauses, which reflect typical Karaite customs and concerns. 

There is still much to learn about Karaite halakhah. Further research 
into the Cairo Genizah and other manuscript sources will hopefully 
bring to our attention new legal documents in Arabic, Judaeo-Persian 
or other languages and further our understanding of such issues as 
the role of the Karaite courts. In any case, the large number of orig- 
inal documents from the tenth-thirteenth centuries which have been 
preserved in the Cairo Genizah and Firkovich Collections constitute 
an invaluable and unique source for our knowledge of early Karaite 


halakhah." 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 
EARLY KARAITE FAMILY LAW 


Judith Olszowy-Schlanger 


Family law and questions concerning the personal status of the mem- 
bers of medieval Karaite communities constitute a particularly impor- 
tant dimension of early Karaite halakha. This legal corpus includes 
rules pertaining to such aspects as the permissibility of marriage, the 
betrothal, marriage and divorce. Karaite family law played a cru- 
cial role in creating and maintaining the distinctive identity and cohe- 
sion of the movement. On the one hand, it included several important 
differences with the mainstream Rabbanite approaches, differences 
which were argued and justified by the strict application of Karaite 
legal principles and methods. On the other hand, Karaite family law 
also had a real impact on the daily life of all the members of the 
community, including their relationships with their Rabbanite and 
non-Jewish neighbours. In the light of this importance, various aspects 
of Karaite family law were subjected to sustained discussions, and 
underwent a number of changes during the formative period and 
the ‘golden age’ of the movement, between the eighth and the twelfth 
centuries, in Babylonia, Egypt and Palestine. 


The Sources 


The importance of family law both as a case study for theoretical 
halakhic discussions and for matters of daily life has led most early 
Karaite scholars to address this issue in their halakhic or polemical 
works and commentaries. Some aspects of family law, and in par- 
ticular those in which the Karaites differed from the Rabbanites, 
were more extensively addressed. 

The topic of permissibility of marriage and incest was notably dis- 
cussed at length in special sections of early Karaite works on law, 
including ‘Anan ben David's Sefer Miswot (Book of Precepts), Ya qub al- 
Oirqisanrs Kuāb al-anwar wal-maraqib (The Book of Lights and Watch- 
towers, A Commentary on the Legal portions of the Pentateuch), and 
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Levi ben Yefet’s Sefer Miswot (Book of Precepts). It was also mentioned 
in various works and commentaries by such authors as Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi, Daniel al-Qimisi, Yefet ben ‘Eli and Yüsuf al-Basir. 
This topic was perceived to be so essential that it also generated a 
number of dedicated monographs, such as the book on prohibited 
categories of kinship by Solomon ben David, the Karaite nasi (exi- 
larch), and Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s Arabic work known today in 
its Hebrew translation by the author’s disciple Jacob ben Shim‘on, 
under the title of Sefer Arayot or Sefer ha-Yashar. These two mono- 
graphs are polemic in that they criticize the laws of incest, derived 
from the theory of ‘chain reaction’ or ‘compounding’, known as 
rikkuv, which was upheld by earlier Karaite authorities. The topic of 
incest also received a great deal of attention among later Karaites, 
namely in Byzantine legal compendia such as Gan ‘Eden by Aaron 
ben Elijah and Aderet Eliyahu by Eliyahu Bashyachi.! 

In comparison with this topic, the laws of betrothal and marriage 
have received far less attention. While the above mentioned later 
Byzantine authors devoted to these topics specific sections of their 
legal compendia, early authors dealt with these subjects much less 
systematically. Most of the essential rules, however, can be gleaned 
and reconstructed from various discussions in major codes of law, 
such as those of ‘Anan ben David (in discussions on levirate marriage), 
Benjamin al-Nahawandi, Ya'qub al-Qirgisant and Levi ben Yefet. 

In addition to these prescriptive, formal or polemical legal writ- 
ings, an essential source for our understanding of Karaite family law 
is provided by their practical applications, first and foremost in the 
form of surviving legal documents. Some eighty legal documents and 
contracts, dating from the tenth to the twelfth century, have been 
preserved in various collections emanating from the Cairo Genizah.? 
Finally, given the repercussions of family law on daily life, various 
relevant indications can also be found throughout the private letters 
and secular documents from the Genizah. 


Permissibility of Marriage 


In a number of mediaeval Karaite contracts the bride is described 
as "fit to fulfil the aforementioned transaction” (ha-re‘uyah la-qiyyum 


! Further on these works and Byzantine Karaite literature > Lasker, Byzantine 
Karaite Thought > Frank, Bible Exegesis and Halakhah in Byzantium. 
? ^ Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Legal Documents. 
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ha-nizkar). This description, expressed by the witnesses of the appoint- 
ment of the bride’s agent, refers to her legal fitness to contract the 
marriage. In order to contract marriage, the parties must indeed be 
‘marriageable’. This means: 1) the partners must be Jewish, Karaite 
and Rabbanite alike; 2) the woman must be unmarried; and 3) the 
parties should not fall into any of the kinship categories prohibited 
by Karaite law. 


1. Religious belonging of the parties 


As marriages with non-Jewish partners were evidently not accept- 
able, the topic was not referred to in early Karaite sources. On the 
other hand, marriages with Rabbanite partners were perfectly legal 
and commonly practiced. Since medieval Karaism constituted and 
conceived of itself as an integral part of Judaism, such marriages 
were considered as a matter of course, and early Karaite legal codes 
do not contain any specific regulations to this effect. Our main source 
of knowledge on the topic are surviving legal contracts involving 
Karaite and Rabbanite parties. Seven such contracts have been dis- 
covered so far in the Cairo Genizah; five drawn according to the 
Rabbanite formulation and two following the Karaite formulation. 
In five cases the groom was a Rabbanite and the bride a Karaite, 
and in the remaining two he was a Karaite.* 

Such marriages did not involve any form of ‘conversion’ or com- 
mitment to adhere to the specific customs of the partner. They 
involved, however, the mutual tolerance of the practices in which 
the Karaites and the Rabbanites differed—a requirement that fur- 
nished a special clause in the marriage contracts. The specific stip- 
ulations in this respect concerned differences in dietary law. The 
Rabbanite husband would promise, for instance, not to bring into 


* For the Rabbanite formulation see: TS 24.1, Schechter, *Genizah specimens”, 
p. 221; TS Misc. 35.13, Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 171; TS 8.223r, Weiss, Legal 
Documents, II, no. 27; Antonin 637, Friedman, Jewish Marriage, II, no. 30; TS 13 J 
6.33, Friedman, Jewish Polygyny, pp. 68-71. For the Karaite formulation see: MS 
Bodl. Heb. a. 3.42 and ENA NS 18.37, Olszowy-Schlanger, Karatte Marriage Documents, 
ns. 56 and 57. 

* TS 24.1, Schechter, “Genizah specimens", p. 221; TS Misc. 35.13, Mann, Texts 
and Studies, II, p. 171; TS 8.223r, Weiss, Legal Documents, I1, no. 27; MS Bodl. Heb. 
a. 3.42 and ENA NS 18.37, Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, ns. 56 
and 57. Karaite groom: Antonin 637, Friedman, Jewish Marriage, II, no. 30; TS 13 
J 6.33, Friedman, Jewish Polygyny, pp. 68-71. 
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their house foods that were permitted by the Rabbanites but for- 
bidden by Karaite halakha, including the fat part of the tail, the 
kidneys, the lobe of the liver and the meat of a pregnant animal. 
Other stipulations concerned Karaite restrictions on lighting Sabbath 
candles and sexual intercourse during Sabbath and festivals. Due to 
the calendrical differences, Karaite and Rabbanite festivals did not 
coincide, and the marriage contracts always included a clause which 
guarantees that both parties will be allowed to observe their festi- 
vals at their specific dates.° 

Marriages between Karaite and Rabbanite partners must have 
been quite common before the thirteenth century, since a model 
form for ‘mixed’ betrothal agreements was actually included in a 
blank formulary book for Karaite legal contracts.? After the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, we do not find ‘mixed’ betrothal and 
marriage contracts. This change of attitude came from Rabbanite 
jurisdiction, and more specifically from the opposition to such mar- 
riages by Maimonides, who argued that the Karaite bill of divorce 
was invalid and that therefore this opened the possibility of illegiü- 
macy of the prospective offspring (mamzerut).’ 


2. Polygamy 


While the marriage of a woman to more than one man at a time 
was forbidden, a Karaite man could in principle marry a second 
wife provided he could accomplish all his duties towards both women.’ 
The rights of the husband to take a second wife, however, could in 
practice be restricted, notably through the inclusion of a special anti- 
polygamy clause in the betrothal or marriage contracts. Two Karaite 
contracts containing such a clause are known to us, both involving 
Rabbanite and Karaite parties. One is a ketubbah of the re-marriage 
of a Karaite bride, Rayyisa, daughter of Sa‘adia and a Rabbanite 
groom, Yehya ben Abraham, written in 1117, in Fustat, according 
to the Karaite formulation. In line 33 we read: “He shall not take, 


? On stipulations of mutual tolerance, see Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 252-255. 

€ MS Bodl. Heb. d. 66.49v-50r, Egypt, date mentioned in the formulary: 1036; 
Mann, ibid., Il, pp. 171-173; Olszowy-Schlanger, tbid., no. 52. 

7 See Corinaldi, Personal Status, pp. 60—94; Olszowy-Schlanger, “La lettre de 
divorce". 

8 ‘Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 110. On Karaite views against polygamy, cf. 
Poznanski, REF 45 (1902), p. 185. 
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all the time she is with him, another wife or concubine, and shall 
not /.../ except with her wish and agreement"? An even more 
explicit statement can be found in a late eleventh century list of con- 
ditions for the betrothal of a Rabbanite bride, a certain daughter of 
*Amram, to a groom belonging to the prominent family of Karaite 
bankers, the Ben Sha‘ya family. In line 9 the groom accepts “not 
to have the possibility to marry another woman or to take a con- 
cubine".? In both cases, the breach of these (and other) conditions 
would entail a penalty of 100 gold dinars, to be paid (like the qur'anic 
kaffara) “to the poor of the Karaites and the poor of the Rabbanites 


in equal shares". 


3. Prohibited categories of kinship 


A substantial part of Karaite legal literature was devoted to discus- 
sions on the prohibited categories or degrees of kinship. A great deal 
of attention was paid to the definition of technical biblical terms, 
such as she’er and basar (‘near of kin’) in Leviticus 18:6, and also to 
polemics with different, Rabbanite and Karaite, opinions." Obviously, 
kinship prohibitions had serious practical implications on daily life, 
and on the choice of marriageable partners. 

The prohibited categories of kinship are derived by Karaite authors 
from all three principles of the Karaite halakhah: the biblical text 
(al-nass), analogy (al-quas), and the consensus of the community (al- 
yma ).' 

The most important categories of prohibited relatives are men- 
tioned in Leviticus 18:6-18. They are: parents (18:7), stepmother 
(18:8), mother-in-law (20:14), sister and half-sister (18:19), stepsister 
(18:11), granddaughter (18:10), father's and mother’s sister (18:12-13), 
wife of father’s brother (18:14), daughter-in-law (18:15), brother’s wife 
(18:16), stepdaughter and step-granddaughter (18:17), wife’s sister, 


? MS Bodl. Heb. a. 3.42, Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, no. 56. 

? MS TS 13 J 6.33, in Judaeo-Arabic, Friedman, Jewish Polygyny, pp. 68-71. On 
Ben Sha‘ya family, see Goitein, Mediterranean Society, II, p. 545, no. 36. 

1 MS Bodl. Heb. a. 3.42, ll. 34-35. 

? Al-Qirqisani, Kuab al-anwár, part 11, 1-6, where he explains the two words as 
synonyms, and quotes the opinions of ‘Anan ben David, Benjamin al-Nahawanda, 
Daniel al-Qüumisi and of the Rabbanites. 

13 See further on these principles > Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Legal Documents; 
— Astren, Islamic Contexts. 
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even after the first wife's death or divorce (18:18).'* These categories, 
some based on consanguinity and others on ties by marriage, are 
all considered as blood relations and called sheer basar, which liter- 
ally may be rendered “flesh” (the conventional translation being ‘near 
of kin). The extension by analogy of these categories is however a 
particularly distinctive trait of early Karaite halakhah. Unlike the 
Rabbanites, who limited the use of analogy in matters of incest,” 
the Karaites, prior to the eleventh century, used analogy, and anal- 
ogy upon analogy to the fourth degree!? in order to derive further 
forbidden degrees of kinship. These derivations by analogy were 
based on three principles. 

Firstly, the prohibitions set in the Bible work ‘upwards’ and ‘down- 
wards’ along generations. For example, the prohibition of granddaugh- 
ters in Leviticus 18:10 concerns all the generations of their descendents, 
and implies the prohibition of grandparents, great-grandparents, etc." 
Secondly, the prohibitions apply across genders.'* When Leviticus 18:9 
states, for example, that a sister is forbidden to her brother, this 
implies that also the brother is forbidden to his sister. 

Thirdly, the prohibitions apply across lineages. The biblical “there- 
fore shall a man leave his father and his mother and cleave to his 
wife so that they become one flesh” (Genesis 2:24) was understood 
literally, and implied that all the members of the wife’s family become 
automatically the kinsmen of the groom and his family. 

This widening of the prohibited degrees of kinship, the rikkuv as 
it was called in later Karaite sources, was an accepted rule from 
*Anan's times to the second half of the eleventh century.’ 

In addition to these three rules, other prohibited degrees of kin- 
ship were derived from other biblical verses. Thus, Benjamin al- 
Nahawandi forbids the marriage between milk sisters and brothers, 


^ For the Rabbanites, marrying one’s wife's sister is prohibited only as long as 
the first marriage lasts. 

5 Although, some additional twenty degrees of kinship derived by analogy were 
later listed also by the Rabbanites, see Babylonian Valmud, Yevamot, 21:A and 
Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Ishut, 1:6, and Aharon ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, fol. 129; 
cf. Nemoy, “Two controversial points”, p. 247. 

© See al-Qirqisant, Kitab al-anwar, part 4, 30. 

7 *Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot (from the commentary of Yefet ben ‘Eli, p. 99. 

8 E.g. ‘Anan ben David, tbid. (from Sefer ha-Yashar of Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah), 
p. 91, and many other places. 

? Of. Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, pp. 124-126 and “Two controversial points”, 
p. 247. 
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that is otherwise unrelated individuals who were nursed by the same 
woman, on the basis of Song of Songs 8:1.” 

This excessive use of derivations by analogy from the Bible led in 
practice to the multiplication of the prohibited categories of kinship. 
These categories included three cases in which Karaite law was 
clearly opposed to the Rabbanite law: the marriage of a man to his 
wife’s sister even after the dissolution of the marriage, the marriage 
with one’s niece, and the marriage of two brothers with two sisters. 

The scriptural basis for the first prohibition, the marriage to the 
wife’s sister even after the dissolution of the first marriage, is contro- 
versial among early Karaite authors. Al-Oirqisani reports on different 
interpretations of the word ‘sister’ in Leviticus 18:18; ‘Anan, for 
example, interpreted “a woman to her sister” in this verse as referring 
to the prohibition of a man’s marriage to a woman and her sister’s 
daughter. ‘This was because ‘Anan had already derived the prohibition 
of marriage to one’s wife’s sister from Leviticus 18:16, which prohibits 
the marriage of a man to his brother’s wife. Following the princi- 
ple of gender equivalence, he extended this verse to include also the 
prohibition of the marriage of a woman to her sister’s husband.?! 

Benjamin al-Nahawandi, for his part, suggested that it means the 
stepsister of the wife's mother, the stepsister of the wife's daughter 
or the foster-daughter of the wife's mother." Al-Qirgisani himself 
quotes some authors who derive the prohibition of marrying two sis- 
ters even after the dissolution of the marriage from the prohibition 
of marrying the paternal uncle's wife (Leviticus 18:14). If a man and 
his brother's son cannot marry the same woman (i.e., in successive 
marriages), by analogy a man cannot marry successively a woman and 
her brother's or sister's daughter, and consequently, he cannot marry 
a woman and her sister, who are even more closely related.?? Whatever 
the theoreücal basis invoked, there is evidence that the marriage to 
two sisters, even after the dissolution of the first marriage, was strictly 
forbidden.” In a letter preserved in the Cairo Genizah, a certain 


2 Quoted by al-Qirqisanz, Aib al-anwàr, part 11, 19:5. Though derived theo- 
retically from the Bible, such a rule might in fact have been influenced by a sim- 
lar practice among the Muslims. 

?! Cf. Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, pp. 91, 95. 

2 See his Sefer Dinim (Mas'at Binyamin), p. 91 section 4 and p. 95, section 14. 

3 See al-Qirqisánt, ibid., part 11, 19:1-2. 

* Cf. al-Qumisi, Sefer Miswot, p. 190; al-Qirqisant, ibid., part 11, 19. 
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Shim‘on ben Sha'ul al-Talaytuli (from Toledo) wrote in 1057 about 
a Karaite immigrant from Spain who was forced by the Karaite 
authorities in Jerusalem to divorce his wife because she was the sis- 
ter of his previous, already deceased, wife.” 

The Karaite prohibition of niece marriages 1s bascd on the prin- 
ciples of gender equivalence and continuity along generations. Leviticus 
18:12-13 contains a prohibition for a man to marry his maternal 
or paternal aunt. Since it applies to both sexes, it also prohibits a 
woman to marry her paternal or maternal uncle, and effectively the 
uncle to marry his niece. Thus, Karaite authors since ‘Anan ben 
David forbade niece marriages? and even considered the Rabbanite 
acceptance of such marriages" as particularly immoral.” Sahl ben 
Masliah reports that the strict attitude of the Karaites in this mat- 
ter was actually adopted by some Rabbanites in Jerusalem.” 

The prohibition of the marriage of two sisters to two brothers is 
derived either from the literal interpretation of Genesis 2:24 whereby 
the members of the wife’s family become automatically the kinsmen 
of the groom and his family, or from Leviticus 18:16 “You shall not 
uncover the nakedness of your brother’s wife: it is your brother’s 
nakedness”. Given the principle of gender equivalence, whoever of 
his own kin is forbidden to the husband, the corresponding kin of 
his wife is also forbidden to him. ‘Thus, one’s wife becomes effectively 
the sister of her husband's brother, and so does her sister.?? 

This acquisition of kinship ties through marriage accounts also for 
the Karaite interpretation of the laws concerning the levirate. The 
biblical rules of levirate marriage ( yzbbum) and the halisah ceremony, 
devised to avoid such marriages (Deuteronomy 25:5-10) were dis- 


?5 TS 13 J 9.4, ed. Gil, Palestine, III, no. 457. Cf. also Gil, ibid., 1, par. 931. 

26 “Anan ben David, Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 93; al-Qumisi, Pitron Sheneim 
‘Asar, p. 80, c£. Mann, Texts and Studies, H, p. 81; al-Qirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, part 
11, 30:3-4; Hadassi, Esh&ol ha-Kofer, fol. 332. 

27 See Tosefta, Orddushin, 1:4; Babylonian Talmud, Gittin, 17:A; 26:B; Goitein, 
Mediterranean Society, ITI, p. 432, no. 68. , 

238 For example, according to al-Qimisi, the adulterers in Malachi 3:5 refer to 
the Rabbanites who allow the niece marriage, ibid., p. 80. Cf. Revel, Karaite Halakha, 
p. 70. 

2 Ed. Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, App. II, p. 33. For a further discussion on ori- 
gins of the prohibition of niece marriage, see Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage 
Documents, pp. 121—122. 

3 Al-Oirqisani, ibid., part 11, 20, cf. Nemoy, “Two controversial points", pp. 
254—256. 
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cussed by ‘Anan ben David. According to him, these rules did not 
apply if the widow had a daughter whether from the deceased hus- 
band or from a previous marriage, or if the deceased husband left 
two wives. They were however compulsory when a completely child- 
less woman was widowed, or even when her fiancé died after the 
betrothal and before the actual marriage. The strict incest rules dis- 
cussed above, however, effectively forbade the brother of the deceased 
to marry his widowed wife. The term ahim “brothers” in Deuteronomy 
25:5 was therefore interpreted to mean ‘cousins’, family members to 
whom it was permitted to marry the widow.” 

It is evident that such an excessive use of analogy—and especially 
the rule whereby after marriage the relatives of the wife become rel- 
atives of the husband—widened the circle of consanguinity to such 
an extent that marriageable partners became increasingly scarce, 
especially in smaller Karaite communities. Not surprisingly, the rules 
of rikkuv, as practiced since the times of ‘Anan ben David, came 
under attack already at the end of the tenth century by the Karaite 
nasi Solomon ben David ben Bo‘az.*? They were finally abolished 
through the arguments of Yusuf al-Basir and especially his Jerusalemite 
disciple Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, in the second half of the eleventh 
century. 

In his Sefer ha-Yashar, Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah expounded the views 
of earlier generations of Karaite scholars, polemicised against them, 
and proposed a more practical system. Accordingly, the prohibited 
kins, termed she’er “flesh”, would be those explicitly mentioned in 
Leviticus 18:6-18, their blood-relatives, termed sheer ha-she'er, “flesh 
of the flesh”, and those who are derived from them by analogy to 
the first degree only.? He also maintained that the expression whereby 
‘husband and wife become one flesh’ in Genesis 2:24 is a mere 
metaphor. 

These decisions, which considerably reduced the number of pro- 
hibited relatives, were not always well received. In the previously 
mentioned letter by Shim‘on ben Sha’ul al-Talaytuli (from Toledo), 
written exactly during the time of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, the author 
attacks an unmentioned leader of the Karaite community in Jerusalem 


31 ‘Anan ben David, ibid., pp. 107-111, 115. 

? See Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 140. 

33 Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, Sefer ha-Yashar, pp. 52-53, et passim; cf. Nemoy, “Two 
controversial points”, p. 248. 
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for being himself illegally married to a sister of his brother’s wife.** 
Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s opinions against the rikkuwv were still rejected 
some forty years later by Sahl ben Fadl ben Sahl al-Tustari (Yashar 
ben Hesed ben Yashar). However, despite such oppositions, the 
views of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah prevailed, and his system of more 
restricted analogical extensions to marriage prohibition became gen- 
erally accepted by all later Karaites.?? 


The Betrothal 


Before the actual marriage took place, the marriageable partners 
became engaged to each other in a ceremony of betrothal, erusin. 
The precise rules concerning betrothal are not explained in detail 
in early Karaite treatises, but they can be reconstructed from exist- 
ing legal contracts preserved in the Cairo Genizah.? 

The act of betrothal constituted a binding financial engagement. 
It involved the payment by the fiancé of a part of the additional 
marriage payment (on this payment see below), and his promise to 
pay the second part of the additional marriage payment at a later 
stage. The payment was made to an agent (pagid), which had been 
previously appointed by the future wife in a court, in the presence 
of two witnesses. ? The betrothal, its money transfer and further 
obligations, are recorded in a written document (sefer erus) established 
before a court and witnesses, whose role was to guarantee the rights 
of the parties during the intermediary period between the betrothal 
and the marriage itself? In case the actual marriage did not take 


3* Gil, Palestine, TH, no. 457. In fact, it can be suggested that the Karaite leader 
attacked by Shim‘on ben Sha’ul was none other than Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah him- 
self. Indeed, it is known from the Magala of Sahl ben Fadl ben Sahl al-Tustari that 
Yeshu'ah married the widow of a certain Abü al-Faraj ben Ilan who was the brother 
of Abu al-Hasan ben Ilan, himself married to one of the daughters of Yusuf al- 
Basir. Yüsuf al-Basir’s second daughter was married to a brother of Hillel al-Kirmani, 
who in turn married Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s sister. According to the strict rikkuv 
rules, the marriage of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah with the widow of the brother of 
Yüsuf al-Basir’s son-in-law was prohibited. Cf. Mann, ibid., IL, p. 40. 

9 Mann, tbid., II, pp. 40, 99. 

36 Bashyachi, Aderet Eliyahu, fols. 148-150. Cf. Eisenstein, “The Karaite law of 
incest". 

37 "These are listed in > Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Legal Documents. 

% See further > Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid. 

39 The deed of betrothal and the marriage contract of the same couple are pre- 
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place at the date agreed on, the future groom was bound to pro- 
vide for his fiancée’s needs.? Since the betrothal was a fully bind- 
ing financial transaction, it had to be dissolved by a letter of divorce 
if the fiancé decided not to marry his fiancée.*! Such cases of breach 
of promise entailed a penalty stipulated in the deed of betrothal: half 
of the advanced marriage payment will remain with the woman.” 


The Marnage 


Three elements are essential for contracting a Karaite marriage: mar- 
riage payments (mohar), writ (ketubbah, marriage contract) and sexual 
intercourse (brah). While according to the Rabbinic tradition one of 
these elements was sufficient, the Karaite sages made necessary the 
application of all three. 

The mohar given by the Karaite groom consists in fact of three 
distinct payments: the basic marriage payment and the additional 
marriage payment which is in turn divided into advanced and delayed 
portions. The basic marriage payment was given by the groom in 
its totality on the day of the marriage. Its amount was fixed at an 
early stage of Karaite halakha to fifty silver coins when the bride was 
a virgin, and twenty five silver coins if she was a widow or a divorcée.“ 
The additional marriage payment was also considered to be necessary 


served in the Genizah: TS 16.109 + TS AS 153.489, and TS 20.47r, written in 
Fustat, in 1060s, Olszowy-Schlanger, Aaraite Marriage Documents, ns. 1 and 2. 

*? TI Firk. Heb. A. 2222, fol. 2r, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., no. 55. 

*! One such letter of divorce after betrothal was preserved in the Genizah. TS 
10 J 2.4. 

2 See TS 18 J 5.10 a, b + TS 10 J 27.6; ENA NS 17.24 and Mosseri Ia. 2 
(A. 2), Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., ns. 5, 11 and 13. In the rabbinic tradition, in con- 
trast, all the pre-payment should be returned to the fiancé if he does not marry 
his fiancée. 

5 Mishnah, Qiddushin, 1:1 and Palestinian Talmud, Qiddushin, E:1, 58:B. 

# All three elements are listed together as a requirement for the marriage in a 
special clause in early Karaite marriage contracts, see Olszowy-Schlanger, tbid., pp. 
183-184. Some authors mention other terms, which are however usually equated 
with the three basic ones, cf. al-Qirqisani, Kitáb al-anwar, part 6, 69:7; Aaron ben 
Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, Nashim, fols 141—142; Bashyachi, Aderet Eliyahu, Nashim, fol. 149b. 

5 AlQirqisant, ibid., part 6, 69:3 polemicises against the derivation of this sum 
from Exodus 22:16 and Deuteronomy 22:16, and quotes biblical evidence that orig- 
inally the amount of the mohar was not fixed. However, since the payment of fifty 
silver dirhems was a widespread custom, he accepts to consider this sum as the 
required minimum. These sums are strictly adhered to in the Karaite marriage con- 
tracts known to us, cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 194—197. 
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for the validity of the marriage, and its practice was derived from 
Exodus 21:11. The amount of this payment was not fixed, but 
rather negotiated according to the economic capacities of the par- 
ties. It was paid in two portions: advanced (mugdam) and delayed 
(me?uhar).*' 

As noted above, the advanced portion of the additional marriage 
payment could be paid in totality at the betrothal, or partly at the 
betrothal and partly at the marriage itself, together with the basic 
marriage payment.? The delayed portion of the additional mohar 
remained as a debt upon the husband, stipulated in the ketubbah. It 
was not paid to the woman during the marriage, but at its eventual 
dissolution, in the case of divorce. Thus, just like in the Rabbanite 
tradition, the principal role of the Karaite ketubbah was to record this 
debt and guarantee the woman's financial security. It did so notably 
by listing, sometimes in considerable detail, the dowry brought by 
the wife.” 

Indeed, the dowry or trousseau was given to the bride by her 
father or his heirs, and while it belonged to the wife, it remained 
under her husband's jurisdiction for the duration of the marriage. 
The husband had full rights to use and enjoy these items of prop- 
erty, but he was also legally liable for them, and had to return them 
intact (or pay their exact monetary value) at the dissolution of the 
marriage.*! 

According to Karaite law, the husband is not automatically the 
heir of his wife. If she dies childless before her husband, her entire 


*® Bashyachi, bid., Nashim, fol. 149a. According to the rabbinic tradition, the 
additional marriage payment was not compulsory, but was rather a voluntary gift, 
see Mishnah, Ketubbot, 5:1. 

? The division of the additional marriage payment is attested in all actual mar- 
riage contracts where this clause is preserved, except for one, TS 16.67, where the 
groom was probably too poor to pay the advanced portion, but stipulated the entire 
additional mohar, 10 dinars only (the smallest mohar attested in Karaite marriage 
documents) as a debt. It is also mentioned in early Karaite sources, e.g. al-Qirqisani, 
ibid., part 6, 72:6. For the origin of this custom, cf. Friedman, *The division of the 
marriage gift”; Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 201—203. 

9 Eg. TS Misc. 35.10, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., no. 47. 

? A special clause of guarantee to this effect exists in Karaite marriage contracts, 
cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., pp. 201—202. 

* According to al-Qirqisàni, listing the dowry is the most important reason for 
writing a ketubbah, see Kitab al-anwàr, part 6, 72:6. 

`I A receipt for the dowry specific clause of guarantee was included into Karaite 
marriage contracts, cf. Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 239—241. 
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dowry must be returned to her father or his heirs, while the hus- 
band retains the delayed portion of the additional marriage pay- 
ment.” If the couple has children, the dowry remains with the 
husband until his death, when their common children inherit it. 

Among the Karaites, unlike the Rabbanites, the daughters have 
equal rights of inheritance as the sons.? However, after his wife's 
death the widower could remarry and have children from a second 
wife, who could potentially share the inheritance left by the first wife. 
To prevent this, a woman could issue a special document to ensure 
that her dowry will be inherited only by her own children. As well, 
the wife could also enforce the inheritance of her estate by her own 
children from a previous marriage, by inserting a special stipulation 
into her marriage contract.” 


The Divorce 


The legal procedure of Karaite divorce, its possible reasons, the 
instrumental role of the letter of divorce and its consequences are 
all derived from Deuteronomy 24:1-4: 


If a man marries a woman and has with her a sexual intercourse, and 
if later he does not like her, because he found in her a shameful thing 
(‘erwat davar), he will write for her a letter of divorce (sefer keritut), give 
it into her hands and send her away from his house. If this woman, 
after having left his house, marries another man, and if he hates her 
and writes her a letter of divorce, gives it into her hands and sends 
her away from his house, or if he dies, the first husband cannot take 
her back as his wife. 


5% For the special clause in Karaite marriage contracts stipulating the return of 
the dowry to the wife's father’s family if she dies childless, c£. Olszowy-Schlanger, 
ibid., pp. 241—243. However, this custom was not generally accepted at the earli- 
est stages of development of the Karaite halakhah. Al-Nahawandi considers the hus- 
band to be the lawful heir if his wife dies without leaving a child, Mas’at Binyamin, 
fol. 3a-b. 

5 Cf. ‘Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, p. 120; al-OQirqisáni, cf. Nemoy, “Ya‘qib 
al-Qirqisani’s account”, p. 346; an anonymous Karaite halakhic work, TS Misc. 
35.199, Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter, Il, pp. 472—473. 

5t Such a document, drawn before childbirth in favour of the future son or daugh- 
ter, has been preserved in the Genizah; TS 12.646r. 

5 A provision to this effect can be found in two Karaite marriage contracts; 
TS 24.45 + TS NS J 86 and Bodl. MS Heb. a. 3.42, Olszowy-Schlanger, ibid., 
ns. 33, 56. 
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The unilateral aspect of the divorce described in the Bible, which is 
initiated and carried out exclusively by the husband, was not main- 
tained by the Karaite sages, most of whom strengthened the rights 
of the woman, and some even accepted her right to initiate the 
divorce.?? 

Firstly, in order to divorce his wife, the Karaite husband must 
have solid and sufficient reasons to do so, and cannot rely on triv- 
ial incidents or disagreements. The biblical expression ‘erwat davar is 
thus interpreted restrictively, as a serious fault committed by the 
woman, such as alleged adultery." 

Secondly, the will of the woman to discontinue the marriage is 
taken into consideration. ‘Anan ben David, for instance, stated that 
the husband divorces his wife if he does not want her, and also if 
she does not want him. Benjamin al-Nahawandi acknowledged the 
right of the wife to initiate the divorce if the husband does not fulfil 
his three obligations; food, clothes and sexual intercourse, as derived 
from Exodus 21:10, obligations which he undertook to fulfil in the 
marriage contract.” According to these early authors, however, it 
was still the husband who had the ultimate prerogative to release or 
to retain his wife. Although the tribunal could try to coerce him to 
divorce her, it was still up to him to write and deliver to her the 
letter of divorce. 

A significant reinforcement of the woman’s rights in matters of 
divorce occurred in the early eleventh century, with the introduc- 
tion of the divorce by juridical decree.?! First mentioned by Levi ben 


88 According to the rabbinic sources, it is the exclusive right of the husband to 
initiate the divorce, even for very futile reasons: “if she burned his meal or if he 
found another prettier woman" in Mishnah, Gittin, 9:10; cf. also Babylonian Talmud, 
Yewamot, 112:B, Gittin, 90:A. In some cases, the husband can be compelled by the 
tribunal to write a letter of divorce, Mishnah, Ketubbot, 7, but even so he can always 
refuse to do so, Palestinian Talmud, Ketubbot, V:1, 29:C. On the rights of the wife 
to request a divorce during the Middle Ages, cf. Friedman, “Termination of the 
marriage", pp. 29-55. 

5 Al-Qirgisani, Kitab al-anwar, part 6, 72:1; Bashyachi, Aderet Eliyahu, Nashim, 
XII, fol. 160a. 

58 ‘Anan ben David, Sefer Miswot, pp. 118-119. 

°° Al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim (Mas'at Binjamin), fol. 6b: “The one who refuses his 
wife one of these three things: food, clothes and sexual intercourse, is coerced to 
divorce her by the letter of divorce and to pay in full the sum stipulated in her 
marriage contract, as it is said: ‘And if he does not accomplish these three things, 
etc. (Exodus 21:11)". 

6° See al-Nahawandi, ibid.; al-Qirqisani, ibid., part 6, 72:1. 

9! See further  Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Legal Documents. 
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Yefet ha-Levi in his Book of Precepts this practice has been maintained 
by later Karaites until today.” It amounts to the right of the Karaite 
court to issue a letter of divorce if the husband himself refuses to 
do so. Influenced most probably by an analogous practice among 
the Muslims, this divorce by juridical decree, absent in the Rabbanite 
tradition, exemplifies once again the distinctive features of Karaite 


halakhah. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE KARAITES TO THE 
STUDY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 


Geoffrey Khan 


In recent years, important advances have been made in our knowl- 
edge concerning the contribution of the medieval Karaites to the 
study of the Hebrew language. This has been largely due to the dis- 
covery and investigation of a range of new manuscript sources. A 
large number of these sources are in the Firkovich collections of 
manuscripts that are in the possession of the National Library of 
Russia in St. Petersburg. These collections were acquired in the nine- 
teenth century by the famous Karaite bibliophile Abraham Firkovich 
(1787-1874) but have only been made fully available to international 
scholarship in the last few years. The manuscripts relating to the lin- 
guistic activities of the Karaites are found mainly in the so-called 
second Firkovich collection, which was acquired by Firkovich in the 
Near East between the years 1863 and 1865. It consists of more 
than 15,000 items, including Hebrew, Arabic, Judaeo-Arabic and 
Samaritan manuscripts. The majority of the collection appears to 
have originated from the Karaite synagogue in Cairo.! Some impor- 
tant manuscript sources relating to this field have been preserved 
also in other collections, especially those of the British Library in 
London, and in the Cairo Genizah. 

In this paper I shall present a summary of our current knowledge 
of the field. It should be pointed out, however, that research is pro- 
gressing quickly and the field is at present in a very dynamic state. 
New sources are still being discovered and several research projects 
that are running at the time of writing are currently revealing many 
new aspects of the texts. 


! For the background of the acquisition of the second Firkovich collection see 
Harviainen, “Abraham Firkovich, Karaitcs in Hit”, “The Cairo Genizot” and 
“Abraham Firkovich and the Karaite”, no. 7. In this volume see further > Harviainen, 
Abraham Firkovich; > Sklare, A Guide. 
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I divide the material here into three main groups that are labelled 
‘grammar’, ‘lexicography’ and ‘biblical reading’. All of these disci- 
plines were closed related.’ 


Grammar 


The key figures in the history of Karaite grammatical thought whose 
works have come down to us from the Middle Ages are Abü Ya'qub 
Yusuf ibn Noh and Abi al-Faraj Hàrün ibn Faraj. These two schol- 
ars belonged to the Karaite community of Jerusalem. 


Yusuf ibn Nuh and the early Karaite grammatical tradition 


Ibn Nüh's work is datable to the second half of the tenth century. 
The surviving works that are explicitly attributed to him in the 
colophons all have the form of biblical commentaries. These in- 
clude commentaries that are primarily exegetical in nature, a commen- 
tary that is concerned primarily with translation and a grammatical 
commentary.? 

Ibn Nüh was heir to a tradition of Hebrew grammar that had 
developed among the Karaites of Iraq and Iran. This was brought 
to Jerusalem in the migrations of Karaites from the East during the 
tenth century. Ibn Nüh himself was an immigrant from Iraq. I shall 
refer to this grammatical tradition as the early Karaite tradition of 
Hebrew grammatical thought. Abū al-Faraj Hārūn ibn Faraj con- 
tinued some of the elements of this tradition, but was innovative in 
many ways, both in method and content. 

During most of his adult life Abū Ya‘qib Yusuf ibn Nah (known 
in Hebrew as Joseph ben Noab) resided in Palestine. According to 
Ibn al-Hiti, who wrote a Chronicle of Karaite Scholars, he had a col- 
lege (dar li-i-‘ilm) in Jerusalem, which appears to have been estab- 
lished around the end of the tenth century. He was one of the 
foremost Karaite scholars of his age. One source includes ibn Nüh 


? Some earlier surveys of one or more of these disciplines include Khan, “The Ka- 
raite tradition”, “The early Karaite”; Olszowy-Schlanger, “Early Qaraite grammarians”. 

3 For further details see Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition, introduction. 

* For the text of ibn al-Hiti see G. Margoliouth, "Ibn al-Hitrs Arabic”, pp. 433, 
438-39. Ibn al-Hiti was writing in the fifteenth century. For the background of ibn 
Nuh’s college, see Mann, Texts and Studies, pp. 33-34. 
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in a list of scholars whom it describes as the ‘teachers of Jerusalem’.° 
He is referred to in the colophon of another manuscript as ‘the 
prince Joseph’ (ha-sar Yosef).° 

One Hebrew grammatical text that is attributed to Yusuf ibn Nth 
is extant. This work is referred to in the colophons either simply as 
the Digdug or as Nukat Digdug ‘Points of Grammar’.’ In what follows 
I shall refer to it by its shorter title. It is written in Arabic, though 
much of the technical terminology is Hebrew. Abū al-Faraj Harun 
mentions the work in his writings.® 

Abū Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn Nuh is likely to be identical with Abu 
Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn Bakhtawaih (or Bakhtawi) who is mentioned in 
some sources. Bakhtawaih may have been the Iranian equivalent of 
the name Nüh or Noah (cf. Persian bakht ‘fortune, prosperity). Yasuf 
ibn Bakhtawaih is stated to have been a grammarian who composed 
a book called al-Digqdug. There are references to the haser (‘com- 
pound’) of ibn Bakhtawaih, which is likely to be identical with Ibn 
Nih’s college, referred to by ibn al-Hiti by the corresponding Arabic 
term dar? Ibn Bakhtawaih is described as ‘the Babylonian’ and 
‘teacher of the diaspora’ (mu‘allim al-jahya), which indicates that his 
career had begun in Iraq. 

The Digdug of ibn Nūh is not a systematically arranged descrip- 
tion of the Hebrew language with the various aspects of grammar 
presented in separate chapters but rather a series of grammatical 
notes on the Bible, together with sporadic exegetical comments. 
Occasionally a general principle of grammar is discussed, but in most 
cases grammatical concepts are not explained and their sense must 
be inferred from the context in which they are used. The work cov- 
ers the entire Bible, selecting words and phrases that are deemed to 


5 Mann, ibid., p. 31. The other scholars in the list are his contemporaries Yefet 
ben *Eli and Abu al-Surri ibn Zuta. 

€ MS II Firk. Evr. Arab. I 1754, fol. 105a. 

? A critical edition of ibn Nüh's Digdug to the Hagiographa with an analysis of 
its content is presented in Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition. 

* Cf. Bacher, Die Anfänge, p. 251 and ‘Ali ben Suleiman, The Arabic Commentary, 
pp. 4-11. 

? Cf. Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, p. 67 and Mann, ibid., p. 31. 

‘0 Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, p. 62, Mann, ibid., p. 30. Note, however, that accord- 
ing to ibn al-Hiti, ibn Nüh lived in Jerusalem for thirty years (Margoliouth, “Ibn 
al-Hitt Arabic", p. 433). The source published by Pinsker refers to a ‘Book of 
Precepts’ (Sefer ha-Miswot) of Yusuf ibn Bakhtawaih. This, however, is thought by 
some to be a mistake of the author; cf. Poznanski, “Aboul-Faradj Haroun”, p. 215, 
no. 4, ‘Ali ben Suleiman, tbid., introduction, pp. 6-7. 
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require elucidation and analysis. It consists of a series of entries 
headed by a phrase from a biblical verse that constitutes the sub- 
ject of the comment. The entries are arranged according to the order 
of verses in the Biblical text. By no means all verses, however, are 
commented upon. The work was clearly intended to be used as an 
aid to the reading of the Bible. It does not offer instruction on the 
rudiments of Hebrew grammar but rather concentrates on points 
that ibn Nuh believed may be problematic for the reader or con- 
cerning which there was controversy. As is the case with many of 
the Karaite philological works, some of the extant manuscripts of the 
Digdug contain an abridged version of the original text. 

The main concern of the Digdug is the analysis and explanation 
of word structure. On various occasions aspects of phonology and 
also the syntactic and rhetorical structure of a verse are taken into 
account, but this is generally done as a means of elucidating the 
form of a word. The pronunciation of the letters and vowels or syn- 
tactic structures are rarely, if ever, the primary focus of attention. 
There is no systematic treatment of syntax or rhetorical structures. 
The Digduq, therefore, is not a comprehensive grammar of Hebrew, 
either in its arrangement or in its content. It concentrates on what 
are regarded as problematic grammatical issues. This is reflected in 
the title of the work Nukat Digdug, which is found in one manu- 
script." The Arabic term nukat can have the sense of ‘questions, 
difficult points’ or ‘notes explaining difficulties"? These problematic 
issues are generally referred to as masa^il (singular masala ‘question’) 
within the text of the Digduq. 

In his analysis of word structure, ibn Nuh attempted to find con- 
sistent rules governing the formation of words. The ultimate purpose 
of his grammatical activity, however, was not the analysis of the 
Hebrew language per se but rather the application of grammatical 
analysis in order to elucidate the precise meaning of the biblical text. 
He adhered to the view that there was nothing random or incon- 
sistent about the language of the Bible. Differences in forms must 
be explained by positing differences in the process of derivation. This 
concern with linguistic form arose from the conviction of ibn Nuh 
that there was a direct link between form and meaning. 


!! TT. Firk. Evr. Arab. I 1759, fol. la. 
? Of. Dozy, Supplément, II, p. 720. 
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In the system of derivational morphology that is presented by ibn 
Nuh, most inflected verbal forms are derived from an imperative 
base form. The imperative base is not an abstraction but is a real 
linguistic form. In some cases the imperative form that is posited as 
the base of an mflected verb does not actually occur in the language, 
e.g. nelon for natannu (1 Chron 29:14), halokh for tihalakh (Psa 73:9) 
and bagsheh for bigshah (Ecc 7:28). According to a statement by Abū 
al-Faraj Harun, this practice of deriving verbal inflections from the 
imperative was also followed by the Kufan school of Arabic grammar. 
The Küfan school represented an early tradition of Arabic gram- 
matical thought, which was current before the tenth century. This, 
therefore, may point to the early roots of the Karaite tradition. 

Ibn Nuh also refers to abstract roots that underlie the linguistic 
forms. These consist of letters alone without vowels. It should be 
noted, however, that he considers the medial vowel letters waw or 
yod in forms such as qum and Sim to be letters belonging to the 
abstract root. Final fe, when acting as a vowel letter, is not, how- 
ever, considered by ibn Nuh to belong to the root. 

On many occasions in ibn Nüh's Digdug, a variety of different 
opinions are cited. The proponents of these are always left anony- 
mous. The alternative opinions are introduced by formulas such as 
yugal ‘it is said’, gala ba al-‘ulam@ ‘one scholar has said’ and gala 
bad al-nās ‘one person has said’. In some cases ibn Nuh expresses 
his preference for one of these opinions by phrases such as al-agrab 
an... ‘the most likely opinion is that... Very frequently, however, 
he presents the divergent opinions without asserting any preference 
of his own. Even when he offers only one way of dealing with a 
particular grammatical issue, he often presents this as the opinion of 
another scholar, using one of the aforementioned formulas, rather 
than simply asserting it himself. 

A problematic issue regarding the form of a word is referred to 
by the term masala. This occurs when there is an apparent incon- 
sistency with other related forms or with some general rule. These 
issues are usually not left open but rather a solution is offered. They 
were debated among the grammarians and ibn Nuh frequently cites 
the opinions of others as to their solution. 

The Digdug of ibn Nuh is the earliest extant text that can be 
identified with certainty as a Karaite grammatical work. Ibn Nuh, 


5 See Khan, “Abi al-Faraj Hārūn”, pp. 318-325. 
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however, was certainly not the earliest Karaite grammarian. Other 
Karaite scholars of his generation wrote grammatical works. Judah 
Hadassi, for instance, refers to a grammar book of Sahl ben Masliah.'* 
A number of grammatical concepts are found in the Bible com- 
mentaries of Yefet ben ‘Eli. All of these scholars belonged to the 
generation of ibn Nuh. As we have seen, ibn Nüh himself refers to 
other anonymous scholars ('ulama?) of grammar. Some of these may 
have been his contemporaries, yet some are referred to as deceased." 
Abū al-Faraj Hàrün attributes some grammatical concepts to the 
teachings of earlier Karaite grammarians in Iraq. The traditions of 
this earlier Iraqi school described by Abü al-Faraj correspond closely 
to what we find in ibn Nuh’s Digdug. Ibn Nüh was an immigrant 
to Palestine from Iraq, where he was, it seems, a pupil of the Iraqi 
circle of Karaite grammarians. 

According to a passage in one anonymous medieval Karaite source, 
the discipline of grammar began in Isfahan.'’ The Karaite al-Qirqisani, 
writing in the first half of the tenth century, refers to Hebrew gram- 
marians from Isfahan, Tustar and Basra.'* This indicates that already 
during the time of Sa‘adiah Gaon Karaite schools of grammar were 
well developed in Iran. The teachings of the early Karaite gramma- 
rians of Iran are also referred to in an anonymous Karaite grammatical 
text that was written in the eleventh century. These are referred to 
in the past tense, which implies that they were active at a period 
that predated that of the author.'? 

Some fragments of Hebrew grammatical texts that are written in 
Judaeo-Persian have, indeed, been preserved in the Cairo Genizah. 


14 Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, p. 167: letter shin, p. 173: letter sade. 

5 E.g. II Firk. Evr. Arab. I 4323, fol. 9a: hádhà huwa madhhab bad al-ulam? 
rahimahu allah “This is the opinion of one of the sages, God have mercy upon him’, 
where the blessing rahimahu allah suggests that the man in question is deceased. 

5 E.g. al-Kudb al-kaft: alladht dhahaba ilā dhàlika . . . min al-diqdüqiyytna qawm min al- 
"irüqiyytna “Those who have held this opinion from among the Hebrew grammari- 
ans are a group of the Iraqis’ ed. Khan eż al., § IL1b.12; dhālika qad tagadahu 
ba'dal-diqdüqiyyina min mashayikhina al-Graqiyyina rahimahu allah ‘This has been done in 
depth by Hebrew grammarians among our Iraqi elders, may God have mercy upon 
them’ ed. Khan et al., § 122.55. 

Y Mann, ibid., pp. 104-105. 

18 Al-Oirqisant, Aitab al-anwar, I, ch. 17, p. 140. 

? The text, which is referred to in a surviving colophon of the manuscript II 
Firk. Evr. Arab. I 2591 simply as al-Mukhtasar, mentions on a number of occasions 
the grammatical teachings of the 'ajam (i.e. Persians). For further details on this text 
see below. 
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These include fragments of a text that clearly belongs to the early 
Karaite tradition of grammar. This text is a grammatical commen- 
tary on the Bible that is very close, both in format and content, to 
the Digduq of ibn Nuh. It is concerned with problematic issues in 
the text (masa^il), as is the case with the Digdug. Each section, indeed, 
opens with the rubric masala (i.e. masala). These masa'il correspond 
to a large extent with the ones that are addressed by ibn Nuth in 
his Digdug. The theory of grammar is virtually identical to that of 
the Dwdug. The derivative base of verbs is said to be imperative 
forms. It is likely to be a product of the early Iranian schools of 
Karaite grammar, which appear also to have been the ultimate source 
of the grammatical tradition that is reflected in ibn Nüh's Digduq.? 

The Hebrew term diqdug is found in sources predating the rise of 
Hebrew grammatical thought. In Rabbinic literature the verbal form 
digdeq is used in the sense of directing attention to fine details of 
pronunciation, e.g. qara we-lo digdeq be-otiyyotaw (‘he read but did not 
pronounce its letters properly’)?! and also with the meaning of ‘inves- 
tigating thoroughly’ the content of Scripture, e.g. digdaqnu be-khol 
toratkhem (‘We have gone carefully through all your Torah’).” The 
verbal noun digdug is often used in Rabbinic literature in the sense 
of ‘the details that are revealed by careful investigation’, e.g. digduqe 
ha-Torah ‘minute details of biblical exposition’. Among the texts 
relating to the activities of the Masoretes, the term is used in the 
title of the most famous collection of masoretic rules, the Digduge 
ha-Te‘amim compiled by Aharon ben Asher.^ This refers to the sub- 
tle details of the use of accents in the Scripture. The author assumes 
that the general rules are known and focusses on the fine points and 
the exceptions to the general principles.” 

The title of ibn Nih’s work, the Digdug seems to have retained 
the sense of ‘investigating the fine points of Scripture’ and did not 


2 The text is published in Khan, Early Karate. 

?! Mishnah, Berakhot, 2:3. 

2 Babylonian Talmud, Baba Qama, 38a. 

8 Babylonian Talmud, Sukkah, 28a, Megillah, 19a. Cf. Bacher, Die Alteste Terminologie, 
pp. 23-24. 

4 Aharon ben Asher was active in the first half of the tenth century, though the 
material that he assembled together in the Digduge ha-Téamim was mostly composed 
by earlier generations of Masoretes; see Baer and Strack, Die Digduge ha-Téamim, 
xvi, Dotan, The Digdugé Haté'amim, p. 4. 

5 See Dotan, tbid., p. 31. 
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denote simply ‘investigation of the language’. The discipline of dig- 
dug as reflected in ibn Nüh's work concentrated on selected details 
in the analysis of Scripture. It was concerned with the details that 
were judged to be problematic and in need of particular attention. 
Ibn Nüh assumed that the general rules of the language were already 
known to his audience. 

In the early Karaite tradition, digdug was a method of investigat- 
ing the meaning of Scripture by the study of the subtle details of 
its language. From this usage the application of the term was even- 
tually extended to refer specifically to the investigation of grammar. 
This no doubt came about when the study of Hebrew grammar had 
become established as an independent discipline. 

The discipline of digdug as exhibited by the work of ibn Nüh was 
closely associated with the activity of the Masoretes, who applied 
themselves to the study of the details of the reading tradition and 
written transmission of the biblical text. A central feature of ibn 
Nuüh's method of presentation is the explanation as to why a word 
has one particular form rather than another. This often involves 
comparing closely related forms that differ from the form that is 
under investgation only in small details. The issue that is addressed 
is why these fine distinctions in form exist. ‘This may be compared 
to the practice of the Masoretes to collate words that were similar 
in form but differed only in details. This was a central feature of 
the masoretic method and lists recording these collations are found 
throughout the masoretic notes that were attached to Bible codices. 
The purpose of this was to draw attention to fine details of form to 
ensure that they were preserved in the transmission of Scripture. 
Collations of two closely related forms of word were also compiled 
in independent masoretic treatises, such as Okhlah we-Okhlah?* By the 
tenth century, the Masoretes also compiled treatises that formulated 
rules for the occurrence of some of these fine distinctions in form 
with regard to vowels and accents. The most famous work of this 
kind is the Digduge ha-Te‘amm “The rules of the details of the accents’, 


7° The treatise Okhlah we-Okhlah is named after the first two words of the first list 
eating’ [I Sam 1:9] ‘and eat’ [Gen 27:19]), which enumerates pairs of words, one 
occurring with the conjunctive waw and the other without it. For a general dis- 
cussion of the background of the text see Yeivin, Introduction, pp. 128-131. An edi- 
tion of the text based on the best manuscripts has been made by Diaz Esteban, 
Sefer Oklah we-Oklah and Ognibeni, La Seconda Parte. 
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which was compiled in the first half of the tenth century by Aharon 
ben Asher.” 

The Digdug of ibn Nüh may be described as a treatise whose main 
purpose was to formulate rules for the occurrence of distinctions in 
the form of words. The Digdug contains some discussion of pronun- 
ciation and accents, but this is usually related to some issue regard- 
ing linguistic form. The Digdug was intended, it seems, to complement 
such treatises as Digduge ha-Te‘amim, the exclusive concern of which 
was pronunciation and accents. It should be noted, however, that, 
in the discussion of the form of words, ibn Nüh goes beyond what 
we would recognize as morphological analysis. On various occasions 
the explanation of the occurrence of a form requires a discussion of 
syntax, rhetorical structure and even the exegesis of the background 
of a verse. 

The grammatical activity denoted by the term diqdug in the early 
Karaite tradition, therefore, was closely associated with the work of 
the Masoretes. This is further shown by an early text published by 
Allony? that contains a list of technical terms for the various aspects 
of biblical study. These are described in the text as digduge ha-miqra, 
which has the sense of ‘the fine points of Scripture established by 
detailed investigation’. The list includes masoretic, grammatical and 
hermeneutical terms. These correspond closely to the terminology 
and concepts of ibn Nüh's Digdug. The range of the topics of analy- 
sis denoted by the terms also parallels the scope of analysis that is 
found in the Diqdug, though, as we have remarked, the focus of the 
Diqdug is more on the grammatical and hermeneutical aspects than 
on the masoretic. It is more accurate to say that the masoretic works 
and ibn Nüb's Digdug combined cover the range of topics contained 
in the list. The Masora and the grammatical work of ibn Nüh com- 
plement each other to establish the digduge ha-miqra. This list was not 
intended primarily as a foundation for the study of grammar per se, 
but rather as a methodology for establishing the correct interpreta- 
tion of Scripture. 

Allony, in his edition of this text, claimed that it was of Karaite 
background. One should be cautious, however, of being too cate- 
gorical on this issue. Certain details of its content suggest that it was 


?' The definitive edition of this text is by A. Dotan, ibid. 
?* Allony, “Reshimat munahim”. 
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composed in the early Islamic period. It would, therefore, come form 
a period when Karaism was in embryonic stages of development. 
The main evidence that Allony cites for its being a Karaite work is 
the reference in the text to the ‘masters of Bible study’ (ba‘ale ha- 
migra). This term was used in some texts in the Middle Ages to des- 
ignate Karaites.? It is found, however, already in rabbinic literature 
in the sense of ‘those who study only the Bible and not the Mishnah 
or Gemara".? It should be noted, moreover, that in masoretic texts 
it is sometimes used as an epithet of the Masoretes, who were pro- 
fessionally occupied with the investigation of the Bible. The con- 
tents of the list were incorporated by a number of later authors into 
their works. These included not only Karaites but also Rabbanites, 
such as Dunash ben Labrat.? 

The fact that some of the grammatical terms found in ibn Nih’s 
Digduq are Hebrew is significant for the dating of the origins of the 
Karaite grammatical tradition. The list of digduge ha-miqra is entirely 
in Hebrew. This is in conformity with the use of Hebrew in masoretic 
works before the tenth century. The Hebrew technical terms of ibn 
Nuh’s Digdug would be vestiges from this early period. Some of this 
Hebrew terminology can, in fact, be traced to rabbinic texts.” It is 
clear, however, that the Karaite grammatical tradition also took over 
elements from Arabic grammatical thought. The Digdug of ibn Nth 
contains some Arabic technical terms. Moreover, many of the Hebrew 
terms that are found in the list of digduge ha-miqra and also in ibn 
Nüul's Digdug appear to be calques of Arabic terminology. R. Talmon** 
has shown that some of the Arabic terms that correspond to the 
Hebrew of the list digduge ha-miqra are found in the earliest layers of 
the tradition of Arabic grammar and Qur'anic exegesis in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. This early tradition differed from the tradition 
based on the teachings of Stbawayhi, which became the mainstream 
school in Arabic grammar after the ninth century. It is relevant to 
note that Arabic grammatical thought in its early stages was closely 


? [t is used frequently in this way by the Karaites Salmon ben Yeruhim and 
Judah Hadassi. 

3 Cf. Bacher, Die Alteste Terminologie, p. 118. 

*' E.g. Baer and Strack, ibid., xxxviii. 

32 Dunash ben Labrat, Teshuboi, p. 15*. 

35 See Bacher, Die Anfänge, p. 4, Die Alteste Terminologie, pp. 99—100, Yeivin, ibid., 
p. 116, Dotan, *De la Massora", pp. 27-28. 

** Talmon, “A reappraisal”. 
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associated with Qur’anic exegesis and only later became a distinct 
discipline.” This would parallel the association between grammar 
and exegesis reflected by the digduge ha-migra list and also the fact 
that the Digdug of ibn Nuh has the structure of a biblical commentary 
rather than a systematic description of grammar. 

Some of the technical terms that appear in the list of digduge 
ha-miqra and in ibn Nuh’s Digduq could be calques of terms from 
the Syriac or even the Hellenistic grammatical tradition. It should 
be noted, however, that one should not necessarily attempt to trace 
the background of certain terms and concepts to one particular tra- 
dition. It is more likely that many of the Hebrew terms have their 
origin in the early Islamic period (7th-8th centuries) when the Near 
East was a melüng pot of ideas. It was at this period that Arabic 
grammatical thought developed by drawing elements from the 
Hellenistic and Syriac traditions. Some Hebrew terms may have been 
borrowed by the masoretic and rabbinic traditions from the Syriac 
and Hellenistic schools even before the rise of Islam. 

In the present state of research, therefore, it would appear that 
Hebrew grammatical thought began to develop at about the same 
period as vocalization systems were developed and that the early 
Karaite grammatical tradition was not isolated from mainstream 
Judaism. By the time of ibn Nüh, at the end of the tenth century, 
after Sa‘adya had published his works on grammar, the Karaite tra- 
dition appears to have become distinct from what was followed by 
the Rabbanites. Before the time of Sa‘adya, however, there is no 
reason to believe that there were any significant differences between 
Karaites and Rabbanites in this field. 

A few fragmentary texts are extant that are closely associated with 
ibn Nuh's Digdug and belong to the early Karaite grammatical tra- 
dition. We have already mentioned a Judaeo-Persian grammatical 
commentary, which parallels the Digdug both in grammatical theory 
and in structure. In addition to this, two early Karaite grammatical 
texts have been preserved that are not in the form of biblical com- 
mentaries but rather are systematic classifications of the morpholog- 
ical patterns of Biblical Hebrew verbs and nouns.” These classifications 


5 See Versteegh, Arabic Grammar. 
3 These two texts, together with the Judaeo-Persian grammatical text, are pub- 
lished in Khan, Early Karate. 
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represent the core grammatical thought that developed within the 
early Karaite discipline of digdug. Unlike the digdug texts, such as 
those of ibn Nüh and the anonymous Judaeo-Persian author, they 
are not concerned with the association between grammatical analy- 
sis and the exegesis of the meaning of the biblical text. 

The text containing a classification of verbs is attributed to a cer- 
tain Sa‘id. It is likely that this should be identified with the gram- 
marian Sa‘id Shiran, who is referred to in one source as a pupil of 
Abū Ya‘aqiib Yüsuf ibn Bakhtawaih.? As has been remarked above, 
Yusuf ibn Bakhtawaih appears to have been an alternative name of 
Yüsuf ibn Nüh. The text exhibits many parallels with the gram- 
matical work of ibn Nuh, in its grammatical theory, terminology and 
argumentation. It consists of a series of chapters, each of which is 
devoted to verbs with imperative bases of one particular pattern. A 
full inventory is given of the verbs in each category, problematic 
issues are discussed and a complete paradigm of a representative 
verb is presented. In its overall structure, the treatise differs from 
ibn Nüh's Digdug, which, as we have seen, consists of grammatical 
notes on the Bible arranged in the order of the biblical verses. It, 
nevertheless, exhibits a similarity to the Digduq in its method of dis- 
cussing problematic issues. As is the case in the Digdug, these dis- 
cussions frequently offer a variety of different opinions concerning 
the derivation of a form. This applies especially where there is a 
problematic issue (masala) concerning the derivation. The purpose of 
this method was to attempt to reach the truth by exploring many 
possible paths. The practice of presenting various views on an issue 
appears also to have had a pedagogical purpose. It encouraged 
enquiry and engagement rather than passive acceptance of author- 
ity. The main extant manuscript of this work contains a version of 
the text that has been elaborated by a second author, who refers to 
himself as al-mufassir ‘the commentator’. 

The second text is a treatise consisting of a series of chapters that 
classify the nouns in biblical Hebrew according to their morpholog- 
ical pattern. Each chapter is devoted to nouns of one particular pat- 
tern. It includes an inventory of the nouns with this pattern, a 
discussion of various issues relating to the inflection of the nouns 


3 Poznanski, "Karaite Miscellanies”, p. 699, Steinschneider, Die Arabische, p. 89, 
Mann, tbid., p. 30. 
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and a sample paradigm of a noun in all its inflections. This layout 
is similar to what is found in the treatise on verbs. It is indeed pos- 
sible that the author of the two treatises was the same. The tech- 
nical terminology in the two texts is very similar. One cannot even 
discount the possibility that the two treatises were originally one 
work. Some of the manuscripts of the treatise on nouns contain an 
elaborated form of the original with additions inserted by a second 
grammarian. 


The grammatical works of Abū al-Faraj Hàrün and dependent treatises 


Abu al-Faraj Haran ibn Faraj lived in Jerusalem in the first half of 
the eleventh century. According to the chronicler Ibn al-Hiti, he was 
attached to the Karaite college that had been established by Yüsuf 
ibn Nuh. After the death of ibn Nah, Abū al-Faraj took over the 
leadership of the college.?? 

Abū al-Faraj Hartin wrote several Arabic works on the Hebrew 
language. The largest of these is a comprehensive work on Hebrew 
morphology and syntax consisting of eight parts entitled al-Kitab 
al-mushtamil ‘ala al-usūl wa-l-fusiil ft al-luga al-Gbraniyya (‘The Com- 
prehensive Book of General Principles and Particular Rules of the 
Hebrew Language’), which was completed in 1026 C.E.” This con- 
sisted of eight parts, which may have originally been produced as 
separate books. He composed a shorter version of the work called 
al-Kitāb al-kaft ft al-luga al-‘braniyya (“The Sufficient Book on the 
Hebrew Language’). The earliest known manuscript of this work 
has a colophon dated 1037 C.E.*! AI-Kitab al-kafi had a much wider 


38 Margoliouth, “Ibn al-Hiti”, p. 433. 

% For a summary of the contents of the al-Kitab al-mushtamil see Bacher, Die 
Anfänge, pp. 232-256, who publishes a few short extracts. Recent studies of aspects 
of grammar in al-Kitáb al-mushtamil have been published by Maman, “Medieval 
grammatical”, “The infinitive” and Basal, “Part one of al-Kitab”, “The concept of 
hal”. 

9! See ‘Ali ben Suleiman, ibid., introduction, pp. 11-27, Gil, Palestine during, vol. I, 
sec. 938, and the references cited there. Extracts from al-Kitab al-kafi have been 
published by Poznanski, “Aboul-Faradj Haroun”; Zislin, “A chapter”, “Abū al-Faraj 
Xàárün o"; Allony, “Kitab al-musawwitat”; Becker, “The ‘ways’ of the Hebrew". A 
full edition and English translation of al-Kiab al-kāfi has recently been published by 
Khan, Gallego and Olszowy-Schlanger. 

*! [I Firk. Evr. Arab. I 4601, fol. 107a. A note in the margin of fol. 110a indi- 
cates that the manuscript was the property of the author's two sons, Faraj and 
Yehudah. 
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circulation than al-Kitab al-mushtamil, judging by the large number of 
extant manuscripts containing the work. We have a few fragments 
of two additional works that appear to be epitomes of al-Kitab al-kaft. 
One of these is referred to by Abu al-Faraj simply as al-Mukhtasar 
(‘The Short Version’) and the other was entitled Kitab al-ugüd fi 
tasárif al-luga al-“bramyya (Book of the Pearl-strings on the Grammatical 
Inflections of the Hebrew Language." In the introduction to Kitàb 
al-'ugüd it is stated that this work is more concise than al-Mukhtasar.*” 

A further work of Abū al-Faraj Hàrün, which has survived in var- 
ious manuscript fragments, is an introductory treatise on grammar 
entitled Kitab al-madkhal ilā ‘lm al-digdug fi turuq al-luga al-ibraniyya 
(‘Book of Introduction into the Discipline of Careful Investigation of 
the Ways of the Hebrew Language’). According to the preface of 
this text, Abū al-Faraj wrote it after his completion of al-Kitab al-mush- 
tamil and al-Kitab al-kaft. The work includes a discussion of the ter- 
minology that was used by the earlier Karaite grammarians. These 
include many of the Hebrew terms that are found in the Digdug of 
ibn Nüh and related early texts but not used by Abu al-Faraj him- 
self in in his own grammatical works.“ 

Also extant are manuscripts of a grammatical commentary on the 
Bible that is attributed in the colophons to Abū al-Faraj. This includes 
an Arabic translation of the biblical verses.“ 

Most of the grammatical works of Abū al-Faraj Harün are sys- 
tematically arranged studies of the Hebrew language as an inde- 
pendent discipline. He, indeed, sometimes goes beyond a description 
of specifically Hebrew grammar and discusses general principles of 
language. In some sections of his works he addresses philosophical 
issues such as the origin of language and its nature. The perspec- 


? Fragments of Kitab al-‘ugiid were published by Hirschfeld, “An unknown gram- 
matical”, pp. 1-7. Basal (“Excerpts from the") has published some leaves that he 
identifies as coming from al-Mukhtasar of Abū al-Faraj. 

3 qad kuntu ikhtasartu al-Kafi fi al-luga . . . wa-sa'ala sã’il an akhtasar mukhtasar 
akhar awjaz min al-mukhtasar al-madhkür ‘I summarized the book al-Kafi fi 
al-luga .. . and somebody asked me to make another short version that is more con- 
cise than the aforementioned short version’ (Hirschfeld, “An unknown grammati- 
cal”, p. 5). 

** A large section of this work has been preserved in II Firk. Evr. Arab. I 4601, 
fol. 110a ff. 

5 A fragment of this was published by Poznanski, *Nouveaux renseignements", 
pp. 55-67; cf. also British Library Or. 2499 fols. 1-21 (Margoliouth, Catalogue of 
the Hebrew, no. 276). 

4 For the views of the medieval Karaites on the origin and nature of language 
see Olszowy-Schlanger, “Karaite linguistics", Aaraiteh Marriage, pp. 87-97. 
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tive of these works, therefore, differs from that of ibn Nüh's Digdugq, 
the primary purpose of which was the investigation of Scripture by 
grammatical analysis rather than the study of the language per se. 
His comprehensive approach to grammar contrasts with ibn Nüb's 
practice of concentrating on the problematic issues (masa@il, nukai). 
Another divergence from the approach of ibn Nüh is the categorical 
approach of Abū al-Faraj. He rarely presents alternative opinions. 

Abi al-Faraj refers to the grammarians of earlier generations such 
as ibn Nuh as al-digdüqiyyüna. He did not use the term digdüqtyyüna 
to designate all people engaged in the study of grammar. He makes 
an explicit terminological distinction between the Arabic gramma- 
rians (al-nuha) and the early Karaite Hebrew grammarians (al-digdi- 
qiyyüna)^ Moreover, the way he uses the term digdigiyyiina in his 
writings implies that they were a set of scholars distinct from him- 
self and that he did not regard himself as one of their number. He 
attributes some opinions to the earlier Karaite grammarians, for 
instance, by phrases such as ‘the statement of the digdügiyyüna that...’ 
without qualifying the term digdüqtyyüna by adjectives such as ‘other’ 
or ‘earlier’. The implication of this is that Abū al-Faraj regarded 
himself as in some way independent of these earlier grammarians. 
He considered, it seems, that the nature of his grammatical investi- 
gation was different. 

One way in which this differed was that the primary purpose of 
Abi al-Faraj was the systematic investigation of the language, whereas 
the main objective of some of the earlier Karaite grammarians, such 
as ibn Nuh, was the elucidation of the problematic grammatical de- 
tails of Scripture. Attempts were made already by certain circles of 
Karaite grammarians before the time of Abü al-Faraj to systematize 
grammatical knowledge. This consisted mainly in the classification 
of verbs and nouns according to their patterns and inflections. These 
treatises, however, lacked the scope of the grammatical works of Abū 
al-Faraj. A number of elements from the earlier Karaite grammati- 
cal tradition were incorporated into the works of Abu al-Faraj. He 
diverges from the approach of his Karaite predecessors, however, in 
many aspects. He follows closely the approach to grammar that had 


' This is seen, for example, in the passage from al-Kitab al-kaft that is published 
in Khan, “Abū al-Faraj Harün", p. 318. 

+8 E.g. al-kalàm fima yadhkuruhu al-diqdüqiyyina ft al-awamir "Discussion of the state- 
ment of the digdug scholars concerning imperatives’ (al-Kotàb. al-kafi, in Khan, ibid., 
p. 318). 
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been adopted by most Arabic grammarians of his time. This was 
the approach of the so-called Basran school of Arabic grammarians, 
which had become the mainstream tradition by the lOth century. 
The dependence of Abi al-Faraj on the Basran tradition is seen in 
the scope of his works, in his grammatical theory and in his Arabic 
technical terminology. Much of the terminology of the earlier Karaite 
tradition, by contrast, was Hebrew. One example of this relating to 
grammatical theory is his claim that the derivational base of verbs 
is the infinitive rather than the imperative form. As we have seen, 
the derivation of verbs from the imperative was a central feature of 
the earlier Karaite grammatical theory. 

A number of other medieval Karaite grammatical works are extant 
that are largely dependent on the writings of Abu al-Faraj Haran 
and were written in the eleventh century. One such work is the 
grammatical treatise written in Hebrew known as Meor ‘Ayin that 
has been published by M.N. Zislin? on the basis of a single sur- 
viving manuscript.? The text was written by an anonymous author 
in Byzantium some time during the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. According to the colophon, the manuscript was written in 1208 
in the town of Gagra, which is situated on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea (now in Georgia). The work is largely derivative from the 
works of Abū al-Faraj Haàrün, especially, it seems, al-Kitab al- Kafi. 
Some elements, however, are drawn directly from the early Karaite 
grammatical tradition. 

One of the immediate sources of Me'or ‘Ayin appears to be an 
anonymous Arabic grammatical work that is extant in a number of 
manuscripts.!! This text is referred to in the colophon simply as 
al-Mukhtasar (‘The Digest). It is largely devoted to verbal inflections, 
but also contains chapters on other grammatical topics. The author 
was an anonymous scholar who mentions Abū al-Faraj Hàrün as his 
contemporary and so the work should be distinguished from the 
short version of al-Aütab al-Kafi referred to in one source as al-Mukhtayar 
that was written by Abü al-Faraj Harün himself. It is clear that the 


*? Meor “Ayin (Svetoch Glaza), M.N. Zislin (ed.), Moscow, 1990. 

5 IT Firk. Evr. HA 1321. An important contribution to the assessment of this 
text is made by Maman in his review of the edition of Zislin, *Me'or ‘Ayin”. 

?! The text, which was first discovered by M. Zislin (cf Meor ‘Ayin, p. 17) is pre- 
served in the manuscript II Firk. Evr. Arab. I 2591. A number of fragments of the 
work can be found in the Cairo Genizah. 
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work is dependent on Abi al-Faraj to a large extent, though the 
author had access also to earlier Karaite sources. 

As far as we can establish in our present state of knowledge, the 
Karaite grammatical tradition, which had exhibited such creativity 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, became virtually defunct in the 
twelfth century. Manuscripts of the medieval works, especially those 
of Abū al-Faraj Haran, continued to be copied in later centuries. It 
appears, however, that little original contribution to Hebrew gram- 
matical thought was made by Karaites in the later Middle Ages. 
The Karaite Judah Hadassi, for example, who was active in Byzantium 
in the twelfth century, presents a section on Hebrew grammar in 
his Eshkol ha-Kofer that is dependent on the system of the Spanish 
grammarians Hayyüj and Ibn Janah.? Abū al-Faraj Hàrün mentions 
Hayyuj in some of his works, but did not adopt his theory of root 
structure. Although manuscripts of the medieval Karaite grammari- 
ans continued to be copied in the East, only limited knowledge of 
their works was transmitted to the West. This applied especially to 
the works of the early Karaite grammatical tradition. Some of the 
medieval Hebrew grammarians of Spain were aware of al-Kitab 
al-mushtamil by Abu al-Faraj Hàrün, but this work did not make any 
clearly recognizable impression on the Western tradition of Hebrew 
grammar, which has predominated down to the present. 


Lexicography 


Closely related to the work of the grammarians was lexicography. 
The Karaites made an important contribution also to this discipline 
in the Middle Ages. The most important Karaite lexicographical 
work that is known is the monumental dictionary of biblical Hebrew 
and Aramaic known as Aitab jami al-alfaz “The Book of the Collection 
of Words’ by Aba Sulayman Da'üd ibn Ibrahim al-Fast.? Judging 
by his nisba, al-Fàsi was a native of Fez in North Africa, but it is 


5 See Maman, “Medieval grammatical”, pp. 95-96. Further on the works of the 
Byzantine Karaites ^ Maman, Karaite Hebrew; > Lasker, Byzantine Karaite 
Thought; ^ Frank, Halakhah and Exegesis. 

5 The text was published in an exemplary edition by Skoss (David ben Abraham 
al-Fast, The Hebrew-Arabic). Studies of various aspects of the texts include those by 
Maman (The Comparison, “The lexical element”) and Polliack, The KaraWe Tradition, 
pp. 58-64. 
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clear that he was well established as a resident of Palestine when he 
wrote his dictionary. He was active in the second half of the tenth 
century and so was roughly contemporary with ibn Nuh. His work 
enjoyed considerable popularity in the Middle Ages. This is shown 
by the fact that several abridgements were made of his work. On 
the basis of the surviving manuscripts, Skoss believes that Kitāb jām“ 
al-alfaz was written by al-Fasi in two versions, one longer than the 
other. The text that is presented in his edition is the shorter ver- 
sion. The work was later abridged by Levi ben Yefet, the son of 
the exegete Yefet ben ‘Eli. This abridgement was in turn epitomized 
by ‘Alt ibn Sulayman in the second half of the eleventh century. 
Another, roughly contemporary but apparently independent, epitome 
of Levi ben Yefet’s abridgement was made by a Rabbanite known 
as ‘Alt ibn Israel?* There is, indeed, evidence that al-Fasi’s dictio- 
nary, or one of its abridgements, was used by Rabbanites in the 
eleventh century before Ibn Janah’s dictionary Aiab al-usül became 
widely available.” Knowledge of Kitab jami‘ al-alfaz seems, however, 
to have been lost in the later Middle Ages among both Karaites and 
Rabbanites. 

Al-Fasi was probably not the only Karaite lexicographer of his 
day. Abū al-Faraj Harün in al-Kitab al-mushtamil mentions the diction- 
ary of al-Fasi and refers to the existence also of another dictionary, 
which was written by one of Abii al-Faraj’s predecessors, presum- 
ably Karaite.? Al-Fast states" that in his system of arrangement he 
followed the example of earlier lexicographers. The structure of Kifab 
jamt al-alfaz differs from Sa‘adiah’s Egron, so the reference must be 
to other works, possibly Jehuda ibn Quraysh’s dictionary, no longer 
extant, mentioned in his Risdlah to the Jews of Fez, and other unknown 
works. Indeed al-Fasi’s frequent practice of comparing Hebrew with 
Arabic and Aramaic are reminiscent of the methodology of Jehuda 
ibn Quraysh (first half of 10th century). Some of al-Fasi’s definitions 
of words can be traced to earlier Karaite and Rabbanite exegesis.” 


* David ben Abraham al-Fasi, The Hebrew-Arabic, xciv-cxx. For a description of 
the abridgement of ‘Ali ibn Sulayman see Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, pp. 175ff. An 
extract of the latter text was published also by Neubauer (Ibn Janah, The Book of, 
pp. 773ff). 

5 David ben Abraham al-Fasi, ibid., xxxvii, no.33. 

5 Cf. Bacher, Die Anfänge, p. 252. 

? David ben Abraham al-Fasi, :bu., p. 1. 

538 The background of some of al-Fasi’s definitions has been examined by Maman, 
The Comparison of, pp. 153-71. 
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Kitab jām“ al-alfaz is arranged alphabetically with a separate chap- 
ter devoted to each letter. Within each chapter words are arranged 
in sub-sections according to the first two root letters. Al-Fasi employs 
various means of identifying and interpreting Hebrew and Aramaic 
roots. As has been remarked already, he frequently compares Hebrew 
words with Aramaic and Arabic. He often states that a word should 
be understood ‘ala masmiithi, i.e. according to the similar sounding 
Arabic word. An interesting aspect of his methodology is his ten- 
dency to translate Hebrew words with Arabic cognates, even where 
the Arabic cognates are rare or indeed even artificial words? Another 
feature of his work is the association of roots by means of the per- 
mutation and metathesis of letters, a practice that is found in Rabbanite 
lexicographical works such as al-Kitab al-hàwi of Hai Gaon, who 
was a contemporary of al-Fasi, and also in the works of the Arabic 
lexicographers.9? 

Kitab jām“ al-alfáz reflects many of the grammatical concepts that 
were current among the Karaites at that period. Many of these con- 
cepts as well as the grammatical terminology are similar to those of 
ibn Nuh. The imperative is considered to be the morphological base 
of verbs. There are, however, some differences. Al-Fasi’s uses the 
concept of the ‘stable letter’ root, according to which only those let- 
ters of a word that occur in all its inflections are included in the 
root. There is no clear parallel to this in the Digduq of ibn Nüh. 
Some of the terminology that is not found in ibn Nüh's Digduq occurs 
in other early Karaite grammatical texts. Al-Fasi’s division of the 
alphabet into eleven servile and eleven non-servile letters no doubt 
derived from Sa‘adiah’s grammatical writings. Some of the later 
abridgements reflect the adoption of different grammatical concepts. 
‘Ali ibn Sulayman cites Hayyüj by name and is acquainted with his 
triliteral theory of roots. 

Another important Karaite contribution to lexicography is the sev- 
enth part of al-Kitab al-mushtamil of Abū al-Faraj Hariin. This con- 
sists of definitions of words in the Bible. The roots are arranged 
according to an anagrammatical principle. Within a section that is 


? For this tendency see Maman, “The lexical element". 

9? For al-Fasi’s treatment of permutation of letters see Skoss, “A chapter on 
permutation”. 

® For a discussion of the contents of this section see Bacher, tbid., pp. 247-248. 
Extracts have been published by Poznanski, “Aboul-Faradj Haroun”, pp. 26-36. 
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headed by a series of radicals are placed all words that contain these 
radicals in any order. In the section bearing the rubric sł, for exam- 
ple, are included the roots s/, {s and ‘si. As far as can be seen by 
the available sources, this lexicographical chapter did not include all 
biblical Hebrew roots, but only those with three strong radicals. As 
we have remarked above, Abū al-Faraj in most cases did not con- 
sider weak letters to be radicals and so words with weak letters are 
not included. 


Biblical Reading 


In a survey of the contributions of the medieval Karaites to the study 
of the Hebrew language we should include their efforts to preserve 
and describe the reading of the Bible. Our knowledge of the Tiberian 
reading tradition is largely based on Karaite texts. The Tiberian 
reading tradition was regarded in the Middle Ages as the most pres- 
tigious and authoritative tradition. It is the pronunciation of the Bible 
that the Tiberian Masoretes represented by the Tiberian system of 
vocalization signs. Jewish scholars in many communities strove to 
use this reading tradition. The majority of people in the medieval 
Jewish communities, however, pronounced the Bible with a different 
tradition. With the passage of time the knowledge of the Tiberian 
reading was lost, although the Tiberian vocalization signs became 
standard in Hebrew Bible codices. The result was that Bible man- 
uscripts were written with Tiberian vocalization signs but read with 
a pronunciation that did not correspond to the one that the signs 
were originally designed to represent. 

It is only recently that the original Tiberian reading tradition has 
been reconstructed, and, as remarked above, this is due to a large 
degree to Karaite texts that have come down to us from the Middle 
Ages. 

The Masoretes themselves appear not to have belonged to the 
Karaite movement. As we have seen, however, there was a close 
association between the early Karaite tradition of grammar and the 
Masoretic tradition. The Karaite communities in the East during the 
Middle Ages, moreover, took it upon themselves to preserve many. 
of the oldest and most important Tiberian masoretic manuscripts. 
We see this from the colophons of the surviving Tiberian Bible manu- 
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scripts, which frequently indicate that they had been dedicated to a 
Karaite community.™ 

Towards the end of the period when the Masoretes were active, 
a number of treatises were compiled that were concerned with var- 
ious aspects of the pronunciation and cantillation of the Bible. One 
of the most important of these treatises was one know as Hidüyat al- 
gar’ (Guide for the Reader), which was written in Arabic by the 
Karaite grammarian Abū al-Faraj Harün.? It was intended by Abū 
al-Faraj to complement his work on grammar, al-Kitab al-mushtamil 
and its shorter versions, which contained little description of the pro- 
nunciation the language. 

This work presents a description of the pronunciation of the con- 
sonants and vowels and the rules of the cantillation signs according 
to the Tiberian tradition. Abū al-Faraj clearly had a first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Tiberian pronunciation tradition, which was still being 
transmitted orally in Palestine in his day (the first half of the llth 
century). The contemporary grammarians of Spain did not have this 
direct access to the genuine Tiberian pronunciation tradition, nor 
did any of the later grammarians in the Western tradition. It is for 
this reason that modern textbooks of biblical Hebrew still present us 
with a pronunciation that does not correspond to the original Tibe- 
rian one. 

The Hidayat al-gàr?, therefore, is an important source for our 
reconstruction of Tiberian pronunciation. Abii al-Faraj produced the 
work in a longer and a shorter version. The shorter version had a 
much wider distribution than the longer one judging by the num- 
ber of manuscripts that are extant?' The work found its way to 
Jewish communities far beyond Palestine. Adaptations of the origi- 
nal longer version were made in Yemen, apparently in the thirteenth 
century, one in Hebrew and the other in Arabic? Two Hebrew 
translations of the shorter version were made in Central Europe in 
the Middle Ages. One of these was made in Mainz, Germany, and 


® For details see Khan, “The medieval Karaite", 158n. 

$5 For a detailed study of this text see Eldar, The Study. 

9* Extracts from the longer version are published in Eldar, *Hidàyat al-Qàri", 
The Study. Most of the text of the shorter version that is known to be extant is pub- 
lished in Eldar, “Mukhtasar Hidayat". 

*5 The Arabic version was published by Neubauer, Petite Grammaire and the Hebrew 
version by Derenbourg, Manuel du Lectuer. 
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was entitled Sefer Horayat Ha-Qore’ (“The Book of Instruction for the 
Reader’). The other exists in various manuscripts of Italian prove- 
nance, which present it either with the title Tokhen ‘Ezra or Sefer 
Tád'ame Ha-Miqra (‘The Book of Biblical Accents’). In the manuscript 
in which it is entitled Sefer Tá'ame ha-Migra the work is erroneously 
attributed to Judah ibn Bal'am. Parts of the shorter version of Hidayat 
al-qār? were paraphrased in Hebrew by the Byzantine Karaite Joseph 
ha-Qustandini in his eclectic work dat Deborim (‘Swarm of Bees’), 
which was composed some time in the eleventh century. 

Another important source for the reconstruction of the Tiberian 
reading tradition is a corpus of medieval Karaite manuscripts con- 
taining the text of the Hebrew Bible transcribed into Arabic letters. 
These were used by Karaites concomitantly with traditional Bible 
texts written in Hebrew script. 

It should be noted that in the Middle Ages the Karaites of the 
Arabic speaking world wrote Arabic either in Hebrew or in Arabic 
script. Manuscript copies were often made of the text of a Karaite 
Arabic in both scripts, according to the preference of the person 
commissioning the copies. Interesting light has been shed on this by 
a letter preserved in the Genizah that was sent by an amanuensis 
of the Karaite scholar Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah to a Karaite digni- 
tary in Egypt who had commissioned Yeshu‘ah to produce a Bible 
commentary. The purpose of the letter is to ask whether the one 
commissioning the text wishes the author to write it in Hebrew script 
or Arabic script.” 

The transcriptions of the Hebrew Bible into Arabic script are in 
some cases written as separate manuscripts. In many cases, however, 
they are accompanied in the manuscripts by an Arabic translation 
and a commentary. In manuscripts of Karaite Arabic texts written in 
Arabic script, moreover, Hebrew words and citations are frequently 
transcribed. Arabic transcriptions were made also of citations from 
rabbinic literature. It was not the custom, however, to write Hebrew 


°° For further details of these translations and adaptations see Eldar, The Study, 
pp. 15-19. 

& The letter was published by Khan, “On the question”. For the question of 
the script used in Karaite Arabic manuscripts see also Blau, The Emergence, pp. 35ff. 
and the addenda; “R. Nissim’s Book”. 
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texts composed by medieval authors in Arabic script. The practice 
seems to have been restricted to texts with an oral tradition.*? 

The manuscripts of the extant Bible transcriptions contain colophons 
with dates ranging from the eleventh to fifteenth centuries C.E. The 
transcription represents the reading tradition of the Bible rather than 
the tradition of the consonantal text. The manuscripts exhibit a vari- 
ety of different types of Arabic orthography. In the vast majority of 
cases, full use is made of Arabic matres lectionis to represent long vow- 
els. For this reason the texts are important sources for the recon- 
struction of the medieval reading traditions, since most of the medieval 
Hebrew vocalization systems do not systematically mark distinctions 
in vowel length. Most manuscripts represent the Tiberian reading 
tradition, though sometimes there are slight deviations from this. The 
Hebrew vocalization and accent signs are also marked in many of 
the manuscripts.” 

The motivation for the Karaites to write Hebrew in Arabic script 
is still not completely clear. It appears that the transcriptions were 
largely used for private study. The model masoretic Bible manu- 
scripts that were deposited in synagogues were always written in 
Hebrew script.” 

The transcriptions of citations from rabbinic literature cast new 
light on the transmission of rabbinic Hebrew in the Middle Ages. 
In many cases these citations are some of the earliest attestations of 
a text. They often reflect hitherto unknown traditions of the phonol- 
ogy and morphology of rabbinic Hebrew. This applies also to some 


% Most of the transcriptions that are known to be extant are preserved in the 
Firkovich collections in St. Petersburg, in the British Library and Cairo Genizah. 
A preliminary study of the manuscripts of the British Library was made already by 
Hoerning, Descriptions and Collation. For more recent studies see Khan, “The pro- 
nunciation of ma”, “The importance”, “The pronunciation”, “The orthography”, 
“The pronunciation of the verbs”, “The historical depth”. For the Genizah mate- 
rial see Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts. The manuscripts from the Firkovich collec- 
tions have been studied by Harviainen, “Karaite Arabic”, “A Karaite Bible”, “A 
Karaite Bible transcription”, “A Karaite letter”, “Ms Arab.-Evr. 2”. 

Linguistic studies of the Tiberian reading tradition on the basis of the tran- 
scriptions include Khan, “Vowel length”, “The pronunciation of ma-”, “The syl- 
labic nature”, “The pronunciation”, “The pronunciation of the verbs”, “The Tiberian 
pronunciation”, “Tiberian Hebrew”. 

7 For the motivation for the transcriptions sce Ben-Shammai, “Hebrew in Arabic 
script”; Khan, “The opinions”, “Standardisation”, “The medieval Karaite", where 
the previous literature on the topic is discussed; Blau, The Emergence and, pp. 245-247 
and Tirosh-Becker, Rabbinic Hebrew, pp. 36-47. 
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of the rabbinic citations in Karaite manuscripts that are written in 
Hebrew script.” 

Many of the extant texts in the fields surveyed above have still 
not been published or studied, but it is already clear in the present 
state of research that the medieval Karaites made major contribu- 
tions to the study of the Hebrew language. They also preserved for 
posterity many Hebrew language traditions that may otherwise have 
been lost. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


THE USE OF RABBINIC SOURCES 
IN KARAITE WRITINGS 


Ofra Tirosh-Becker 


Karaite scholars were well-versed in rabbinic literature and often 
embedded rabbinic material in their writings. The large volume of 
rabbinic citations adduced by the Karaites was extracted from a 
broad range of tannaitic, amoraic and geonic sources, including the 
Mishnah, the midrashim and the Talmudim. These quotations appear 
in Karaite manuscripts either in Hebrew script or transcribed into 
Arabic characters. In addition to explicit Hebrew citations drawn 
from rabbinic treatises, Karaite manuscripts include paraphrases of 
passages from rabbinic sources, Arabic translations of such para- 
graphs, rabbinic terms and phrases as well as linguistic comments. 
The Hebrew used by Karaite scholars in their Hebrew compositions 
also reflects an influence of rabbinic literature. This influence is mani- 
fested by a rabbinic Hebrew component, both in the lexicon and in 
the morphology. 


The Karaite Attitude Towards Rabbinic Sources 


Many of the works composed during the Karaite Golden Age (10th- 
11th centuries) reflect the prolonged polemic between the Rabbanites 
and the Karaites. Undoubtedly, Karaite sages were acquainted with 
rabbinic literature. Their treatises indicate that they studied rabbinic 
sources, referred to them in their arguments and even embedded 
rabbinic quotations in their writings, either in disagreement or in 
approval with the rabbinic opinion. It seems that the Karaites’ inter- 
est in rabbinic sources was motivated by their wish to fully under- 
stand the arguments of their opponents, as well as by their desire 
to make their own reasoning conspicuous to their Karaite readership. 

Karaite literature reflects different opinions with regard to whether 
a Karaite scholar should study rabbinic sources. While some Karaite 
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scholars supported this practice others did not encourage their com- 
munity to do so. Explicit support for the study of rabbinic texts is 
found in the list of twelve virtues, which Nissi ben Noah (11th cen- 
tury), in his Tract on the Ten Commandments,' attributes to a “wise man” 
(hakham).? The twelfth virtue is to be well-versed in the Mishnah, the 
Talmud and the halakhot, and to study tosafot (probably the Tosefta)’ 
and haggadot. Nissi’s statement was referred to in later centuries by 
other Karaite scholars such as Aharon ben Yosef ha-Rofe (13th cen- 
tury), Moshe Bashyachi (15th century), Yosef ben Moshe Beghi (16th 
century), indicating that his view was adopted by many Karaites. 

On the Karaite motivation to study rabbinic sources we learn 
from comments made by the renowned Jerusalem scholar Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah (llth century). In his Commentary on Leviticus (Lev 6:2) 
he presents his reasons for citing passages from Mishnah, 7amid 
explaining that this tractate contains evidence that is not found in 
any other source. Although this evidence is not supported by the 
biblical text it is not contradicted by it either. Elsewhere in this com- 
mentary (Lev 5:1) Yeshu'ah states that he introduced in his writings 
explicit citations from rabbinic sources to assure his readers that the 
cited opinions were represented accurately.! Another reference to a 
reliance on rabbinic sources is found in the introduction to the dic- 
tionary Kitab jàmt al-alfáz composed in the 10th century by the famed 
Karaite grammarian David ben Avraham al-Fasi. In his introduc- 
tion al-Fasi implies that he turns to rabbinic Hebrew when the bib- 
lical word in a specific lexical entry does not have additional references 
in the Bible.? In such cases he documented in his dictionary the use 
of the corresponding words in rabbinic Hebrew. 


! For a detailed discussion of this tract and its English translation see Nemoy, 
“Nissi ben Noah”. 

? Pinsker, Lickute Kadmoniot, II, Appendix, pp. 12-13. Nissi ben Noah notes the 
importance of being acquainted with diverse rabbinic sources also in his introduc- 
tion to his book Bilan ha-Maskilim, see Pinsker, ibid., I, p. 41; Ankori, Karates in 
Byzantium, p. 241, ns. 79—80; Ben-Shammai, “Karaite exegetes, pp. 54-55. 

3 [n this sentence Pinsker adds in brackets the form tosaftot, it is not clear whether 
it is an original variant reading or a correction by Pinsker. See Nemoy, “Nissi ben 
Noah”, p. 341, n. 66. The word tosafot denotes the Tosefta in several sources, for 
example in Midrash ‘Tanhuma (S. Buber edition, va-'ethhanan 3, p. 15). Cf. the 
word tosafiot denoting the Tosefta in Avot de-Rabbi Natan (S. Schecter edition, ver- 
sion A, Chapter 28, p. 43b). 

t Ben-Shammai, “Karaite exegetes", pp. 55-56. 

5 Al-Fàst, Famt‘ al-alfaz, Y, p. 12, lines 253-254. Also see Netzer, Mishnahic Hebrew, 
p. 84; Maman, “Karaites and Mishnahic Hebrew" [in Hebrew], pp. 224—225, n. 18. 
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Extent of Rabbinic Citations 


Citations from rabbinic literature are found mainly in Karaite Bible 
commentaries, Books of Precepts and polemic treatises. Naturally, 
the extent of rabbinic material embedded in different compositions 
varies significantly depending on the genre of the work, the author’s 
knowledge of rabbinic literature, and his willingness to cite it. 
Citations gathered from Karaite works of the 9th to the 11th cen- 
turies reflect the diversity of the rabbinic sources which served the 
Karaite scholars. These were extracted from a very broad range of 
tannaitic, amoraic and geonic works, including the Mishnah, Tosefta, 
Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishma'el, Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shim‘on b. Yohay, Sifra, Sifre 
be-Midbar, Sifre Devarim, Sifre Zuta Devarim, Jerusalem ‘Talmud and the 
Babylonian Talmud. Other midrashim cited include Seder Olam Rabba, 
Bereshit Rabba, Eikha Rabba, Pesigta de-Rav Kahana, Avot de-Rabbi Natan 
and Massekhet Derekh Eres Kuta. Citations from later rabbinic sources 
are also found in Karaite manuscripts, among them Halakhot Gedolot, 
Hilekhot Reu, Sefer ha-Hillugim and others. In addition, citations from 
old prayers as well as Jewish mystical literature, such as Sefer Shur Qoma 
and Otiyyot de-Rabbi Akiva, are also encountered in Karaite works. 
The extensive Karaite knowledge of rabbinic literature is attested 
by the numerous different passages cited from the Mishnah, the 
Babylonian Talmud, the Sifra and other rabbinic sources. A com- 
prehensive study of a large corpus of Karaite literature’ has found 
that the embedded citations from the Mishnah encompass almost 
300 different mishnahyot from 34 tractates representing all six sedarim 
of the Mishnah. The most cited order (=seder) of the Mishnah is 
Mod, from which tractates Rosh ha-Shanah and Shabbat are especially 
quoted. This is not surprising since matters of calendar and the deter- 
mination of the new moon (Rosh Hodesh), which are discussed in this 
tractate, are central to the controversy between Rabbanites and 
Karaites. Other frequently cited tractates are Pesahim, Yevamot, Neda- 
rim, Sota, ‘Eduyyot, Avot, Zevahim, Menahot, Hullin and Tamid. In con- 
trast, the order eram is represented by a few citations from the 
tractate Berakhot. It is noteworthy that at least thirteen different Karaite 


€ The data regarding the scope of rabbinic citations and their variety is based 
on my Ph.D. dissertation (Tirosh-Becker, Rabbinic Hebrew). Additional data con- 
cerning rabbinic quotations is taken from other publications, e.g., Ben-Shammai, 
“Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah”; Kahana, “A new tannaitic Midrash”; Maman, “Karaites 
and Mishnahic Hebrew” [in Hebrew]. 
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scholars of the period discussed here (9th-llth centuries) cite pas- 
sages from the Mishnah. 

Citations from the Babylonian Talmud, though much less abun- 
dant than those from the Mishnah, are also quite frequent in Karaite 
works. ‘The aforementioned extensive study of Karaite literature 
identified citations from more then twenty tractates of the Babylonian 
Talmud embedded in the writings of no less than eleven Karaite 
sages. These citations were adduced from the orders Mo‘ed, Nashim, 
Nezigin, Qodashim, and tractate Berakhot of order eram. It is note- 
worthy, although not surprising, that the Jerusalem Talmud was only 
scarcely cited by Karaite authors. The Tosefta was not as widely 
cited as the Mishnah and the Babylonian ‘Talmud, nonetheless cita- 
tions from nine different tractates of the Tosefta were found so far 
embedded in Karaite writings. 

The extent of citations from halakhic midrashim is quite remark- 
able. The most cited midrash is the S¢fra, as citations from eight 
megillot of this rabbinic work were quoted by no less than ten Karaite 
authors. Citations from Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishma'el, while quite rare, 
also appear in the writings of several Karaite authors. Citations from 
other halakhic midrashim were found so far almost exclusively in 
the writings of the eminent scholar Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah also 
known as Abii al-Faraj Furqan ibn Asad, who cites them extensively, 
mostly in his commentaries on the Pentateuch. These include the 
Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimon b. Yohay, Sifre be-Midbar, Sifre Devarim and 
Sifre Kuta Devarim. The latter two are cited only by Yeshu'ah. 

Clearly, Yeshu‘ah was the Karaite scholar who cited significantly 
more rabbinic sources than any other Karaite author of the golden 
period. Yeshu‘ah, who lived in Jerusalem in the llth century, was 
one of the prominent leaders of the Karaite community and the 
author of many important treatises, including a long and a short 
commentary on the Pentateuch. He is also known for his close rela- 
tionship with the Rabbanite community of Jerusalem.’ The breadth 
of citations from rabbinic sources embedded in his writings testifies 
unambiguously to his comprehensive knowledge of rabbinic litera- 
ture. Furthermore, his willingness to adduce from rabbinic sources 


7 See Ben-Shammai, *Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah”. The interaction between rabbinic 
and Karaite scholars in the 10th and llth centuries was recently discussed by 
D. Sklare in a paper on “The Karaite Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah and the Head of 
the Yeshiva”, presented in the tenth international conference of the Society for 
Judaeo-Arabic Studies, Beer-Sheva, August 2001. 
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significantly surpassed that of any other Karaite scholar. Yeshu‘ah 
adduced from an extremely broad range of tannaitic and amoraic 
treatises, and did not refrain from citing later sources as well. His 
mastery of rabbinic literature is further attested by the breadth of 
the passages he cites from each rabbinic work. 

Other Karaite sages who often cite passages from tannaitic and 
amoraic sources are Ya‘qub al-Oirqisanr, Yusuf al-Basir, Levi ben 
Yefet and Salmon ben Yeruhim. Of these scholars, Levi ben Yefet 
and Salmon ben Yeruhim cite a rather broad range of tannaitic and 
amoraic sources, including the Mishnah, the Tosefta, the Babylonian 
Talmud, as well as other compositions. In contrast, al-Oirqisani 
quoted explicitly mainly from the Mishnah, Sifra and Babylonian 
Talmud, while al-Basir cited mainly from the Mishnah. Citations 
from tannaitic and amoraic sources appear also in works by Yefet 
ben ‘Eli, ‘Ali ben Sulayman, Toviah ben Moshe, Sahl ben Masliah, 
Ibn Saqawayh, David ben Avraham al-Fasi, Daniel al-Oümist, David 
ben Bo‘az and in writings by several anonymous Karaite authors. 
In addition to explicit citations, some of these scholars, notably al- 
Oirqisani and Salmon, included in their writings many references 
and paraphrases of diverse tannaitic and amoraic texts, indicating 
their extensive familiarity with this literature. As mentioned above, 
various Karaite scholars also cited from geonic sources and mysti- 
cal literature (primarily Sefer Shur Qoma). 


Preservation of Rabbinic Texts in Karaite Manuscripis 


Karaite writings occasionally preserve passages from rabbinic sources 
that are otherwise lost. Some of these passages constitute the first 
testimony of a rabbinic composition, of which only scarce evidence 
has reached us so far through rabbinic sources. It is remarkable that 
we find remnants of lost rabbinic material in no other than the writ- 
ings of the Rabbanites’ adversaries. 

Most valuable are the extensive citations from a lost midrash em- 
bedded in Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s Commentary on Deuteronomy. ‘These 
citations, which are remnants of a third tannaitic midrash on Deuter- 
onomy, were only recently published by M. Kahana.’ His research 


ë Kahana, “A new tannaitic Midrash”; Kahana, Sifre Zuta on Deuteronomy. 
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shows that this midrash is similar to Sifre Kuta on Numbers in many 
of its features: its midrashic terminology (e.g., "amar l9? amarti "ella? 
its language and style, the presence of some passages with similar 
content and the names of rabbinic scholars mentioned in it." Hence 
Kahana identified it as Sifre Zuta Devarim. Only after the discovery 
of these citations in Yeshu‘ah’s commentary Kahana found some 
fragments of this midrash in rabbinic sources as well." 

The Karaite inadvertent preservation of otherwise lost rabbinic 
passages also occurs with regard to the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimon b. 
Yohay. Some of the citations from this Mekhilta, which are embed- 
ded in Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s Commentary on Exodus, provide unique 
evidence for passages from this midrash which were not preserved 
in any of its rabbinic manuscripts that reached us so far. Some other 
quotations from the Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimon b. Yohay found in 
Yeshu‘ah’s 11th century commentary are also valuable since they 
precede the testimony of their corresponding rabbinic source, Midrash 
ha-Gadol (14th century). 


Modes of Embedding Rabbinic Material 


The rabbinic material embedded in Karaite writings includes not 
only explicit Hebrew citations, but also Hebrew and Arabic para- 
phrases of rabbinic passages, Arabic translations of rabbinic para- 
graphs, rabbinic terms and phrases and even linguistic comments on 
rabbinic Hebrew. 

Explicit Hebrew citations from rabbinic texts vary in many aspects: 
their length, the script in which they are written, their juxtaposition 
in the manuscripts and the manner in which they are presented to 
the reader. Some of the rabbinic citations adduced in Karaite trea- 


? The transliteration system used in this article complies with the common meth- 
ods used throughout the volume, in the case of Arabic words and basic Hebrew 
terms, titles and names. A detailed transcription is used only for direct Hebrew 
quotations from Karaite manuscripts. The transcription of Hebrew words that were 
not punctuated in the manuscripts is based on the standard pronunciation, as one 
cannot determine the author’s exact pronunciation tradition. 

10 Kahana, Sifre Zuta on Deuteronomy, pp. 42—68, and see also pp. 82-84, 89-96, 
107-108; Kahana, “A new Tannaitic Midrash”, pp. 24-28. 

!! For a detailed discussion see Kahana, Sifre Zuta on Deuteronomy, pp. 30—41. 

? Tirosh-Becker, “Rabbinic quotation”. 
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tises are very long, encompassing an extensive sequence of mishnayot, 
halakhot or passages of a midrash. For example, many mishnayot from 
tractate Rosh ha-Shanah are cited in sequence, often accompanied by 
Arabic translations or explanations, in the writings of Yeshu‘ah ben 
Yehudah, Ya'qüb al-Qirgisani and Yüsuf al-Bagir.? Similarly, a 
sequence of Aalakhot from Sifra "Emor is cited, for example, in Levi 
ben Yefet’s Sefer ha-Miswot (—Book of Precepts). Nonetheless, along- 
side these long sequences of cited rabbinic passages one often finds 
rabbinic citations that constitute a single mishnah or halakhah or even 
an individual sentence. 

An example of a rabbinic citation" embedded in Yeshu‘ah ben 
Yehudah’s Long Commentary on Leviticus is the following quotation from 
Mishnah, Avot 5:5. The transliterated Hebrew text of this citation is 
as follows: 


wa-hadha qawluhum fi ’avoth: "ásara nissin naʻăsū bé-veith ha-miqdash. 
lo? hippila "ishshà mé-réah bésar ha-qodesh. wé-lo? hisriah bésar ha- 
qodesh mé-'olam. wé-lo' nir'à zévüv bé-vaith ha-mitbéhayim. wé-lo' 
Era“ qeri lé-khohen gàdhol bé-yom ha-kippürim. wé-ló' nimsà pésül 
bà-'omer u-vishtéi ha-lehem u-vélehem ha-panim. wé-lo' khibbü géshamim 
"eth ësh ha-ma‘arakha. wé-ló? nasha hà-rüah "eth 'ammüdh he-'ashàn. 
*omdhin séfüfin u-mishtahawim rewūhīm. wé-lo’ hizziq nahash wé-‘aqrav 
bi-yrushalayim. wé-lo? ’Aamar ?àdham la-þăvērō sar li ha-maqom késhe- 
"alin bi-yrüshalayim. (Yeshu‘ah, Long Commentary on Leviticus, fol. 38b)? 


In English:'^ 


and this is their saying in [tractate] Avot: Ten wonders were wrought 
for our fathers in the Temple: no woman miscarried through the smell 
of the flesh of the Hallowed Things; and no flesh of the Hallowed 
Things ever turned putrid; and no fly was seen in the shambles; and 
the High Priest never suffered a pollution on the Day of Atonement; 
and never was a defect found in the ‘Omer or in the Two Loaves or 


13 Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah cites sequences of mishnayot also from Mishnah Tamid, 
‘Eduyyot and other tractates. He cites sequences of passages from halakhic midrashim 
as well. 

14 Another example for a quotation is shown in the Plate on p. 338: A citation 
from the halakhic midrash Sifre be-Midbar, Mas'ei 159 (Horovitz Edition, p. 215, 
1. 8-10) embedded in Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s Short Commentary on Numbers (MS 
London BL. Or. 2546, Cat. 312, fol. 130b, 1. 10-16). 

15 This quotation was written in Hebrew characters like the rest of this manuscript. 

lê The English translation of Avot 5:5 is according to H. Danby, The Mishnah, 
Oxford 1933, p. 456. The order of the sentences was changed when necessary to 
fit their order in the citation embedded in the Karaite manuscript. 
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in the Shewbread; and the rains never quenched the fire of the wood- 
pile [on the Altar]; and no wind prevailed over the pillar of smoke; 
[and the people] stood pressed together yet bowed themselves at ease; 
and never did serpent or scorpion do harm in Jerusalem; and no man 
said to his fellow “The place is too strait for me that I should lodge 
in Jerusalem’. 


Introductory sentences or phrases frequently precede rabbinic cita- 
tions embedded in Karaite writings, indicating that a citation is to 
follow. Often, the Karaite authors do not specify the precise rab- 
binic source from which they cite. Instead, they use introductory for- 
mulas such as gawluhum (their saying) or gala (they said) for denoting 
a rabbinic citation," as opposed to gawluhu (His/Its (i.e. God's or 
the Bible's) saying) and gáía (He/It said), which precedes their cita- 
tion of biblical verses. Other introductory terms that precede rab- 
binic citations are qawl al-gawm (which makes use of the indefinite 
qawm =people), gawl man gala and so forth. Such terms are also used 
to introduce anonymous sayings which are not necessarily rabbinic. 
Sometimes the Karaite authors allude to the rabbinic origin of the 
citation using terms such as alaw il, al-awwaliin (the first [sages], 
the ancients), al-rabbanin, al-rabbāmyyün (the Rabbanites), or in Hebrew 
Karaite writings: al-rishonim (the first [sages]), qadmóna ha-rabbanim (the 
ancient Rabbanites) etc. Only sporadically do the Karaite authors 
indicate the precise rabbinic source from which the citation was 
drawn. In such cases we find for example: waqgalat al-mishnah (the 
Mishnah said), "mnahum qàlü fi al-tosáfü (they said in the Tosefta), 
wagad dhakarü fi al-talmüdh (and they already mentioned in the Talmud), 
qàlat al-makhála (the Makhala said, introducing a citation of Sifre Zuta 
Devarim), waqalü fi torath kohdnim (they said in Torat Kohanim). The 
term al-Makhala denotes all halakhic midrashim except for the Sifra, 
which is called Torat Kohanim.'* Other rabbinic sources are also 
explicidy mentioned in various introductory phrases. 

Only rarely does the introduction to a citation include a full, or 
even a partial, reference to the exact location of the citation in the 
rabbinic work. Such references, if they appear, may include a name 
of an order, a tractate or a chapter. For example: "amérü bé-séder 


1 [n Hebrew Karaite texts we often find the Hebrew counterparts of these intro- 
ductory terms: bč-omrām (as they said), "Pàmérü (they said). 

8 On the use of the term Makhala to refer to Mekhilta, Sifre and Sifre Zuta in 
medieval rabbinic sources, see Epstein, “Mechilta”, pp. 102-113. 
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tégt “oth bé-sof séder résh ha-shüna (they said in the [mishnah describing 
the] manner of blowing the shofar at the end of tractate Rosh ha- 
Shanah),? yomérü bé-tasefeth massekheth sukka (they said in the Tosefta, 
tractate Sukkah), qālat al-mishnah fi “Gshir pasiiqg min fawāsīq al-pereq 
al-Gshir min massekheth nédharim (the Mishnah said in its tenth pasuq 
[= mishnah of the tenth chapter of tractate Nedarim).”” Such detailed 
references, when they appear, suggest that the Karaite scholar copied 
directly from an original rabbinic manuscript, which he may have 
possessed in his library. In the last example we find the word fasuq, 
which is customarily reserved for biblical verses, denoting a mishnah 
(namely, a passage of the Mishnah). This usage is unique to Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah, who occasionally uses the terms pasuq or halakhah to 
designate Mishnahic passages (although in general his Mishnahic cita- 
tions are not accompanied by either of these words). 

A unique way of incorporating rabbinic citations in a Karaite com- 
position is encountered in Sefer Milhamot ha-Shem (=The Book of the 
Wars of the Lord) by Salmon ben Yeruhim. This Karaite scholar 
of the 10th century wrote his polemic work in rhymes, interweav- 
ing rabbinic citations into the verses. The rhyming constraints some- 
times compelled Salmon to deviate from the precise wording of the 
rabbinic passage, alternating its word order and interlacing his own 
words at the end of the verses or as part of an acrostic.”! 

At times, Karaite authors preferred to paraphrase rabbinic pas- 
sages rather than cite them. Such paraphrases vary in the degree of 
resemblance to the original Hebrew version. Some are very similar 
to the rabbinic source while others reflect a weaker semblance to it. 
Karaite paraphrases of rabbinic passages were written in Hebrew or 
in Arabic, usually in accordance with the language of the treatise in 
which they are embedded. 

In addition to explicit quotations, some Karaite sages incorporated 
in their writings Arabic translations of passages from rabbinic sources, 
especially passages from the Mishnah. Oftentimes these Arabic trans- 
lations accompany the corresponding Hebrew citations, although at 


? Introducing Mishnah, Rosh ha-Shanah 4:9. 

? Introducing Mishnah, Nedarim 10:8. The devision into mishnayot used by Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah, who refers to this misknah as Nedarim 10:10, is the same as the one 
used in ancient rabbinic manuscripts of the Mishnah. It is different from the divi- 
sion common today. 

ĉl See for example the citation of Mishnah, Pesahim 7:10 embedded in Salmon, 
Milhamot ha-Shem, fol. 280b (Ch. VI, p. 61). 
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times they appear without the original Hebrew citation. Occasionally 
one encounters a combination, in which part of the rabbinic pas- 
sage is cited in Hebrew while the rest of it is translated into Arabic. 
Arabic translations of rabbinic citations occur mainly in Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah’s commentaries on the Pentateuch. Translations are 
also found in the writings of Yüsuf al-Basir, Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani and 
to a lesser extent in the writings of Yefet ben ‘Eh, David ben Bo‘az 
and in two Karaite manuscripts by anonymous authors. 

Karaite Arabic translations of rabbinic quotations are of great 
importance as they yield insight into Karaite understanding of rab- 
binic sources and of their language. Dated to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, these Karaite translations are among the oldest of the 
scarce Arabic translations of rabbinic sources known to us and are 
thus most valuable.? It is especially advantageous that details about 
the translators are known to us, such as their identity, their place 
and time and their religious beliefs. The aforementioned. Arabic texts 
are also significant in that they contain translations of complete para- 
graphs from the rabbinic source, and not only of individual words. 
This is quite unique since in the glossaries to the Mishnah (shark 
alfaz) which have reached us from medieval times, only selected words 
or short phrases from the rabbinic source are translated into Arabic.” 

For the benefit of the Karaite readers, Hebrew citations are fre- 
quently accompanied by explanations in Arabic, which often inter- 
pret important phrases and words from the Hebrew quotation clarifying 
their meaning in Arabic. The motivation of the Karaite authors in 
adding these explanations was clearly to ensure full comprehension 
of the original rabbinic sources rather than relying solely on the 
authors’ Arabic argumentation. 

So far we have presented the different modes in which Karaite 
authors embedded rabbinic material drawn from specific rabbinic 
sources. However, Karaite scholars also embedded in their original 
Arabic writings short rabbinic phrases and terms, primarily halakhic 
technical terms, which do not have a precise Arabic counterpart. 
The numerous rabbinic phrases and terms found in Karaite works 


2 Tirosh-Becker, “Karaite Judeo-Arabic Translations". 

23 On glossaries (sharh alfaz) to the Bible see, for example, Eldar, “Biblical glos- 
sography", pp. 23-37; Polliack and Somekh, “Two glossaries”, pp. 15-47; Polliack, 
“Types”, pp. 120-122. On shark alfaz to the Mishnah see, for example, Allony, “A 
glossary"; idem, “’Alfaz al-Mishnah”. 
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testify to the existence of an inventory of rabbinic terms and phrases, 
which was known to the 10th and llth century Karaite scholars as 
well as to their readers. The free use of rabbinic words and phrases 
by Karaite scholars also testifies to their extensive knowledge of rab- 
binic sources. Examples of rabbinic terms and phrases used in Karaite 
Arabic writings are: hayydv kārēth (liable to divine punishment by pre- 
mature death; Yeshu'ah, Commentary on Numbers, fol. 17b), "wer min 
ha-hay (a member of a living being; al-Oirqisani, Kitāb al-anwar, fol. 
56b «1.3.22, p. 21>), bath din (Court; ‘Alt ben Sulayman, Commentaries 
on Numbers and Deuteronomy, fol. 50a), and also viddity ‘dwonoth (con- 
fession), miim gavii‘a (a lasting blemish), miswath lọ ta‘dse (negative 
ordinance), ^ummoóth hà-'olàm (nations of the world), gal wa-homer (infer- 
ence from minor to major), pesak misrayim (Passover of Egypt). 

A Hebrew (and/or Aramaic) component embedded in Judaeo- 
Arabic compositions is one of the conspicuous characteristics of 
Judaeo-Arabic works written by Rabbanites and Karaites. For the 
present discussion it is noteworthy that the Hebrew component in 
Karaite Judaeo-Arabic treatises also includes rabbinic Hebrew ele- 
ments, and does not rely solely on the biblical lexicon. 

Finally, it is known that Karaite commentaries on the Bible include 
linguistic comments regarding biblical Hebrew words. While study- 
ing these Karaite Bible commentaries one encounters, though to a 
much lesser extent, linguistic comments relating to rabbinic Hebrew 
words as well. Most of these linguistic remarks are of a semantic or 
exegetical nature. Only a few linguistic comments deal with the ety- 
mology of rabbinic Hebrew words or with phonological or mor- 
phological issues.?* 


Script, Punctuation and Accent Signs 


Citations of rabbinic sources are embedded in Karaite treatises writ- 
ten both in Judaeo-Arabic and in Hebrew.” Karaite works com- 
posed in the Judaeo-Arabic language may be penned either in Arabic 


% On two interesting linguistic comments in Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah’s Commentary 
on Exodus, which deal with consonants interchanges and an etymological issue in 
rabbinic Hebrew, see Tirosh-Becker, “Rabbinic quotation", pp. 388-403, 407. 

23 On the use of the Hebrew language and the Arabic language in Karaite writ- 
ings, see Ben-Shammai, “The languages of the Karaites”, pp. 57-58; Khan, “Medieval 
Karaite Transcriptions”, pp. 157-159; Blau, “The three languages”, pp. 201-212. 
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script or in Hebrew characters. Unlike the Rabbanites, who used 
Hebrew script for their Judaeo-Arabic compositions, ? Karaite schol- 
ars often wrote their Judaeo-Arabic treatises in Arabic characters. 
Furthermore, Karaite sages even transcribed Hebrew texts into Arabic 
script," primarily the Bible but also numerous rabbinic citations. As 
a consequence there are several combinations of embedding rabbinic 
quotations in Karaite texts: (i) The citation is transcribed into Arabic 
characters and embedded in an Arabic text, which is written in 
Arabic script; (ii) The citation is written in Hebrew characters embed- 
ded in an Arabic text, which is written in Arabic script; (iii) The 
citation is written in Hebrew characters embedded in an Arabic text, 
which is written in Hebrew script; (iv) The citation is written in 
Hebrew script embedded in a Hebrew text. 

The Karaite transcription of rabbinic citations into Arabic script 
is quite uniform and is used by most Karaite scribes. The tran- 
scription method employed is based to a large extent on the classi- 
cal Arabic orthography, although it is not identical to it. Its properties 
indicate that the Karaite authors aimed to reflect the pronunciation 
of the words rather than mirror their Hebrew spelling. This tran- 
scription method is characterized mainly by the transcription of the 
Hebrew consonants into their Arabic counterparts and by the use 
of the Arabic matres lectionis—alif, waw and ya—to denote long 
vowels.” 

Some rabbinic citations were partially vocalized to varying degrees. 
Such partial punctuation was usually limited to a few words in a 
citation. Only rarely do we find a cited rabbinic passage which is 
almost fully vocalized. In punctuating the rabbinic material the Kara- 
ites used mostly Tiberian punctuation signs, and only rarely was the 
Babylonian system of punctuation used. In approximately half of the 
manuscripts written in Arabic script which I have studied the scribes 
used Arabic vocalization marks, often in addition to the Hebrew 


°° For a few exceptions see Blau, Emergence, pp. 39-42, 243-245. 

? See Blau, Emergence, pp. 42-44, 245-247; Blau, “On Karaite translations” pp. 
418-419; Ben-Shammai, “Hebrew in Arabic script”, pp. 115-126; Khan, Karaite 
Bible Manuscripis, Khan, “Medieval Karaite Transcriptions”, pp. 159-176; Harviai- 
nen, “A Karaite Bible transcription", pp. 41-59 (English text); Tirosh-Becker, Rabbinic 
Hebrew, pp. 36-47. 

8 For a detailed description and analysis of the transcription method used for 
transcribing rabbinic citations in Karaite manuscripts see Tirosh-Becker, Rabbinic 
Hebrew, Chapters 4, 7, 8, 9. 
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Tiberian punctuation system. In two of these manuscripts the Hebrew 
punctuation signs were written in red ink, distinguishing them from 
the Arabic diacritic points penned in black ink. The use of red ink 
for punctuation marks is more common in Karaite Bible transcrip- 
tions, and probably reflects the influence of Muslim scribal practices, 
which used colored ink to punctuate manuscripts of the Qur’an.” 

An interesting group of manuscripts, written in Arabic script prob- 
ably in the llth century and containing Pentateuch commentaries 
of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, exhibit a unique mixture of Hebrew and 
Arabic punctuation signs. In these manuscripts one finds in the same 
citation, and even in the same word, Hebrew Tiberian punctuation 
signs alongside Hebrew Babylonian punctuation signs (mainly holem, 
but also games) and Arabic vocalization signs. 

Interestingly, some of the citations from the Mishnah were also 
accompanied by Tiberian accent marks. These accent marks appear 
only in several manuscripts of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah’s commen- 
taries. This accentuation is not as detailed as the one used in bib- 
lical verses, and serves primarily for indicating the syntactic division 
of the text. Such usage is known to us from rabbinic manuscripts 
of tannaitic texts that exhibit accent signs. 


The Rabbinic Hebrew Component in Karaite Hebrew? 


As described above, the erudition of Karaite scholars in rabbinic lit- 
erature is manifested in their quotations from rabbinic texts and 
other references found in their treatises. The Karaites’ knowledge of 
rabbinic literature is also demonstrated through the rabbinic Hebrew 
component present in their Hebrew language.?' This language includes 
forms, particles, lexemes and expressions typical of rabbinic Hebrew, 


? Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts, p. 21 and n. 68. 

3 For a detailed discussion of the rabbinic Hebrew component in Karaite Hebrew 
see > Maman, Karaite Hebrew. Also cf. Maman, “Karaites and Mishnahic Hebrew" 
[in Hebrew], pp. 238-258; Maman, "Karaites and Mishnahic Hebrew", pp. 271-283; 
Maman, “Rabbinic Hebrew in Karaite works", pp. 39—43. 

31 On the rabbinic Hebrew component in Karaite Hebrew in general, and on 
specific phenomena discussed in this section in particular (e.g., nithpa“al verbal stem 
forms and gétilà forms), see footnote 30 above and cf. Goldenberg, “On the "Egron"; 
idem, “Hebrew language" p. 132; cols. 1634-1635; Loewenstamm, “Processing”, 
pp. 41, 46-47, 50; Tirosh-Becker, "Elements", pp. 157-161. 
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which appear, to a varying extent, in the works of different Karaite 
authors. Among the rabbinic Hebrew words that found their way 
into Karaite Hebrew are also such words which have counterparts 
in biblical Hebrew. Due to their religious ideology, Karaite authors 
may have been expected to prefer biblical words to their rabbinic 
counterparts, but in many cases they appear to have favored rab- 
binic variants instead. Examples of such words and expressions are:? 
shéhah sibbür (leader of prayer; Salmon, Milhamot ha-Shem, fol. 280b, 
[Chapter VI, p. 63]), 'olath yahidh (individual sacrifice; Toviah, Osar 
Nehmad, fol. 57a), beth Hillel (the school of Hillel; Sahl, Tokhahat 
Megullah, fol. 9a, [p. 35]) and also läm ha-bà (the world to come), 
fum'ü hámüra (severe uncleanness), binyan ?av (basic law), mzswath yib- 
büm (precept of levirate). Loan words from other languages incor- 
porated into rabbinic Hebrew were also used by Karaite scholars, 
e.g. the words Aedhyot (layman; Ya'aqov ben Shim‘on, Sefer ha-Yashar, 
fol. 177b, [p. 31]), sanhedhrin (assembly; Sahl, Tokhahat Megullah, fol. 
6a, [p. 32]) and 5é-farhesya (in public; A Translation of Sefer ha-Miswot 
by Levi ben Yefet, fol. 552),? which are of Greek origin. 

Elements of rabbinic Hebrew in Hebrew Karaite literature are 
also reflected in the morphology, ie. in verb conjugation and in 
noun patterns. For example, the nithpa“al verbal stem, which is char- 
acteristic of rabbinic Hebrew and replaces the biblical form /uthpa*el 
(and hithpa“al),* appears frequently in Karaite Hebrew writings. 

Past conjugation forms of the mithpa^al verbal stem appear with 
roots attested in rabbinic Hebrew as well as with other roots that 
are not used in rabbinic Hebrew in this verbal stem.? Examples of 
the latter category include: nithba’ar (was explained; loviah, Osar 
Nehmad, fol. la), nithrahav (broadened; A Translation of Sefer ha-Miswot 
by Levi ben Yefet, fol. 26a), nithhaggag (perceived as true; Toviah, Osar 


32 The following examples are based in part on the computerized database of 
Karaite Hebrew literature compiled as part of the Historical Dictionary Project of 
the Academy of Hebrew Language. I would like to thank the Academy of Hebrew 
Language for granting me access to this database and to the Academy’s scientific 
staff for their kind assistance. 

55 The pages of manuscript MS Leiden Or. 4760 (Werner 22/1) have two num- 
ber indications, by Arabic numerals and by Hebrew characters. All references to 
this manuscript in this paper refer to the Arabic numerals indication. 

3t See, for instance, Yalon, Introduction, pp. 15-17; Bar-Asher, “The conjugations", 
pp. 124-125. 

55 On the participial form of this verbal stem in Karaite Hebrew see Maman, 
“Karaites and Mishnahic Hebrew”, pp. 276-279. 
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Nehmad, fol. 442).^ Examples for the nithpa“al verbal stem with roots 
attested already in rabbinic Hebrew and used by the Karaites are: 
nithbashshal (was cooked; Toviah, Osar Nehmad, fol. 69a), mith’ alménad 
(she became a widow; al-Nahawandi, Sefer Dinim, fol. 340b, [p. 5, 
col. 3J), mithgayyam (existed; Ya'aqov ben Shim‘on, Sefer ha-Yashar, 
fol. 165b, [p. 15]). However, biblical /ithpa*él forms also appear in 
Karaite Hebrew literature. At times one finds both /ithpa“él and 
nithpa“al forms used for the same root,” e.g., Aithparédh and nithparadh 
(became separated), /uthrahés and mithrahas (washed himself), histarekh 
and nistarakh (needed), hithhabbér and nithhabbar (became connected or 
associated). 

Furthermore, some Karaite scholars employed in their Hebrew 
treatises particles, which are salient rabbinic forms, alongside bibli- 
cal Hebrew particles. Examples are the rabbinic létkhakh (therefore) 
versus the biblical equivalent /akhén, rabbinic ‘akhshdw (now) versus 
the biblical ‘atta, and also "afillü (even), mipna she- (because of), késhém 
she- (inasmuch). An interesting phenomenon in this context is the 
formation of compound particles, which are a mixture of a rabbinic 
Hebrew component and a biblical Hebrew component. In most cases 
such compound particles are based on rabbinic Hebrew particles in 
which one of the components was reverted to a biblical element. 
Often the rabbinic particle she- was substituted by the biblical par- 
ticle kt or "dsher. For instance, mishshüm kī is based on müshshüm she- 
(because), défi ki is based on lfi she- (because), kémé "dsher is based on 
kémo she- (like, as). 

Karaite scholars were also productive and creative in coining new 
words in patterns characteristic of rabbinic Hebrew. A noticeable 
example of such creativity is the prolific use of the pattern gé#zla as 
a verbal noun. The Karaites use qétilà forms that appear already in 
rabbinic Hebrew as well as novel qétilà forms introduced by the 
Karaite authors themselves. Examples of the latter are: néhima (con- 
soling, al-Nahawandi, Commentary on Genesis, fol. 35a, [p. 378]), séghidha 


36 The Karaite form nithhagqgag reflects the influence of the Arabic verb tehaqqaga. 
The main meaning of this Arabic verb is ‘to verify a thing, to be proven true’. 

? ‘The manuscript page has two number indications: fol. 340b and fol. shin lamed 
dalet b. 

38 The aforementioned verbs nithb@ar and nithrahav appear also in the /uthpa“él 
form. 

3 Since the fithpa*él/hithpa“al forms appear unpunctuated in the Karaite manu- 
scripts, it is not possible to determine whether the vocalization of their second con- 
sonant was patah or sere. 
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(bowing in worship, A Translation of Sefer ha-Miswot by Levi ben Yefet, 
fol. 261b), ?dfisa (absence, Toviah, Mahkimat Peti, fol. 107b). Examples 
of gétila forms found in Karaite compositions that appear already in 
rabbinic texts are: zévihd (sacrificing), "dmirá (saying), béhira (choos- 
ing), dértshà (demanding), hälīkhā (walking), hdlisd (removing the san- 
dal of a brother-in-law in the law of levirate), £éhinà (grinding). 


Conclusions 


The theological opposition to rabbinic thought did not deter Karaite 
scholars from studying rabbinic texts. In fact, it seems that quite a 
few leading Karaites followed Nissi ben Noah’s advice and devoted 
time and effort to become versed in rabbinic literature. Some Karaite 
scholars even owned rabbinic manuscripts in their private libraries.“ 
The learning which the Karaite sages acquired in rabbinic literature 
is manifested in the numerous rabbinic citations embedded in medieval 
Karaite treatises. The extensive volume of these rabbinic quotations 
testifies to interactions between leaders of the Karaite and the 
Rabbanite communities, especially during the Karaite Golden Age 
when the two communities lived side by side in Jerusalem. 

The embedded rabbinic material also highlights the didactic 
approach adopted by many Karaite authors. The presence of para- 
phrases, translations and explanations of rabbinic material, in addi- 
tion to the explicit citations, attests to the importance assigned by 
the Karaite scholars to assure their target audience an in-depth 
understanding of their adversaries’ beliefs as well as the Karaites’ 
own reasoning. 

The rabbinic material embedded in Karaite manuscripts is most 
valuable for the study of rabbinic Hebrew itself, as it sheds light on 
rabbinic Hebrew from a unique point of view. In particular, Karaite 
transcriptions of rabbinic quotations into Arabic script offer a unique 
opportunity to investigate the pronunciation of rabbinic Hebrew. 
Furthermore, although some rare and unique phenomena are observed 
in the aforementioned quotations, their study clearly reveals that their 
language often embodies numerous features common to the most 


* On inscriptions that indicate Karaite ownership of rabbinic manuscripts see 
Mann, Texts and Studies, I, pp. 678-679, n. 260; Ben-Sasson, “Firkovich’s second 
collection", p. 54 and n. 21. 
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reliable rabbinic manuscripts and to oral reading traditions of rab- 
binic Hebrew.*! 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


MAJOR TRENDS IN KARAITE PHILOSOPHY 
AND POLEMICS IN THE TENTH AND 
ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


Haggai Ben-Shammai 


The history of Karaite philosophy! in the Middle Ages in general, 
and more specifically until the eleventh century constitutes part of 
the history of Jewish medieval religious thought in general. Yet there 
are some characteristics that are particular to Karaites: 

(D. Almost all Karaite communities in that period were located 
in Islamic countries, except some modest beginnings of Karaite pres- 
ence in Byzantium. It follows that all literary works in this area, like 
the Rabbanite ones, were written in Judaeo-Arabic. The meaning of 
this fact regarding terminology and conceptual systems is that Karaite 
religious thought, like its Rabbanite counterpart, should be studied 
in the wider context of Arabic religious thought that was common 
to Muslims, Jews and Christians. This was the result of the adop- 
tion of the Arabic language and Arab civilization by Jews for all 
purposes. 

(ID. Karaite religious thought in this period follows closely the 
Islamic system known as kalam, which rejected the Aristotelian sys- 
tem as well as its medieval Neo-Platonicized brand, and in which 
the apologetic (or polemic) element is dominant. Consequently, no 
followers of other systems are known among Karaites of the period, 
like the Neo-Platonic thinkers among Rabbanites in the Islamic East 
or West, for example.’ 

(II. Karaite writings of the period abound with polemics. The 
polemic is often interwoven in theological discussions, but may appear 
in the form of independent statements or expositions. Examples will 
be mentioned below so far as they touch on ideological matters rather 


! The term philosophy denotes here religious philosophy or thought that may be 
referred to as theology as well. See Ben-Shammai, “Kalam”, p. 136, n. 1. 
? See Ben-Shammai, *Kalam", p. 125. 
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than legal (halakhic) ones. The history of Karaite religious thought 
in the period under discussion may be divided into three stages: 

Beginnings: Embryonic, dogmatic statements, with no systematic 
works. This stage is reflected in the work of Daniel al-Qümisr 
(Jerusalem, still active around 900). Theological-polemical statements 
are also found occasionally in exegetical works and fragments ascribed 
to al-Qumisi. 

The tenth century: Karaite religious thought at this stage is embed- 
ded to a large extent in biblical commentaries, where one can find 
quite elaborate and extensive discussions on theological questions. 
This is true especially in introductions to books of the Bible. ‘Typical 
representatives of this stage are Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani (active in Iraq 
in the first half of the 10th century) and Yefet ben ‘Eli (in Jerusalem, 
second half of the tenth century). 

The eleventh century: Characteristic of this stage are systematic 
works, comprehensive compendia as well as monographs, though 
elaborate discussions of theological questions may be found also in 
exegetical and halakhic works. Typical representatives of this stage 
are Yusuf al-Basir (d. around 1040) and Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah 
(flourished ca. 1040-1060), who were both active in Jerusalem. 

It should be added that this division is based on the extant liter- 
ature. There may be some evidence that the authors who are here 
classified in the two early stages had also composed systematic works 
on religious thought. Thus M. Zucker published a Judaeo-Arabic 
fragment which he ascribed to a work by Daniel al-Qümisi entitled 
Kitab al-Tawhid (The Book of Unity)? This ascription cannot, how- 
ever, be definitely verified. Oirqisani is said, according to his own 
testimony, to have written a systematic theological work with the 
same title.* Nothing of that work has been recovered so far. 


Beginnings 


The earliest known Jewish philosopher in the Middle Ages, Da'üd 
ibn Marwan al-Muqammas (early ninth century) was a mutakallim. 
He is quoted in early Karaite sources with much appreciation, which 


3 Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon’s Translation, pp. 175-182, 480—485. 
* See Encyclopedia Judaica, X, cols. 1047-8; Chiesa, “Ya‘qiib al-Qirqisani” p. 22, 
discusses also other theological works of al-Qirqisani; see also below, n. 97. 
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led some modern scholars to suggest, or to suspect that he had 
Karaite leanings. If the chronology suggested for his activity is 
accepted, namely the first half of the ninth century, which is a very 
early stage in the development of Karaism, this alone makes his 
Karaite connection rather doubtful. It should also be noted that Rab- 
banite authors (such as Bahya ben Paqudah and Judah ben Barzilay) 
mention his name and quote him with equal appreciation. 

The typical representative of early Karaite religious thought is 
Daniel al-Qūmisī (around 900). Ideological statements in his writing 
are charged with highly polemical tones, mainly against Rabbanites, 
and occasionally against Islam. Many such statements are found in 
exegetical works or fragments thereof, especially in the Commentary on 
the Twelve Minor Prophets they may relate to matters of doctrine, rit- 
ual, or principles of exegesis and law.? The true monotheism of 
Rabbanites is quite often put into question on account of mystical 
beliefs and magical practices. Following al-OQumisi, and in a Muttazili 
like fashion, Karaites have come to portray themselves as the cham- 
pions of true belief in God’s unity,’ while their Rabbanite adver- 
saries are presented as straying from true monotheism to idolatry.'? 

The most important exposition of al-Oumisi’s religious thought is 
found in a Hebrew Epistle (or sermon) ascribed to him.'! The expo- 
sition has a distinct Mu‘tazili tendency and the Hebrew phraseology 
clearly reflects the Arabic terminology, as do several obvious Arabisms 
(see below). If the ascription is correct,’? it has a number of impor- 
tant implications: Firstly, it is the earliest kalam exposition in He- 
brew. Secondly, one should assume several decades for the process 
of absorbing Mu‘tazilite theology into Karaite thought before presenting 


* On the person and activities of al-Muqammas, see Stroumsa, Al-Mugammis, 
esp. pp. 15-35, and more idem, “From the earliest”. 

ë About the latter see my observations in “The attitude” pp. 10-16. 

? Entitled: Pitron Shneim “Asar. The only comprehensive survey of the exegetical 
oeuvre of al-Qümisi is found in Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, pp. 8-16, and see Ben- 
Shammai, “Fragments”; > Polliack, Exegesis. Al-Qumisr's authorship of many such 
fragments is still subject to doubt. 

* Mainly the authority of Rabbinic tradition. 

? Arabic ahl al-tawhid. 

? See e.g. Pitron, pp. 3, 5-7; and cf. Liebermann, Shki‘in, pp. 9-10, 22, 67. 

" For an English translation of the entire work, the text itself, and an extensive 
introduction, see Nemoy, “Pseudo-Qumisian Sermon”; the theological sections are 
on pp. 55-60, 88-90. 

12 Nemoy (ibid., p. 50), while doubting the authorship of Daniel al-Qūmisī, fully 
accepts that it "belongs to a very early period of Karaite history". It thus proba- 
bly precedes al-Qirqisani. 
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it as genuinely Jewish in contradistinction to other, “foreign”, ide- 
ologies.'? The beginning of such a process would thus coincide with 
the period of al-Muqammas's activity. Thirdly, this is the earliest 
extant attempt in Judaism!‘ to formulate a set of normative doc- 
trines, or dogmas, or articles of faith, ? in other words: to define the 
membership of the faith by beliefs and doctrines rather than by prac- 
tices, or otherwise put: replacing orthopraxis by orthodoxy.'? Very 
typically each statement is supported by one scriptural proof-text 
at least. The exposition revolves around the two main traditional 
Mu'tazili foci, divine unity and justice, and a number of particular 
Jewish tenets, such as the exclusiveness of the Mosaic Law. The fol- 
lowing are the main points." 


1) The foremost principle of accepting God's oneness is to know 
that God created His world from nothing? (Genesis 1:1). Everything 
that has a limit and an end and is liable to the occurrence of 
accidents testifies by itself that it is generated, not eternal and 
bound to perish (Psalm 119:96; Job 28:83). This applies also to 
heaven and earth, light and darkness. 

2) God is One alone and not two opposing or contradicting powers 
(Psalm 119:90—91). He is the sole creator (Psalm 136:4; Is 44:24). 

3) Man is different from all other creations of God in that he has 
reason, choice and speech. These testify by themselves that God 
will pass judgement on man (Psalm 94:10). 

4) Man's reason (=self-cognition) indicates? that there is the One 
who creates him and who will call him to account (Job 19:26). 


7 On a similar feature in tenth-century Karaite sources, see Ben-Shammai, 
Doctrines, 1, pp. 318-23. 

'* At least in medieval Judaism; a similar attempt is found in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

15 This is the common theme of the entire document: normative practices and 
beliefs are presented according to the sectarian position of the author. To be sure, 
the style is somewhat loose and lacks the form of an orderly list. 

16 Compare with respect to Sa‘adyah, Ben-Shammai, “Ten Articles of Faith". 

' The order of the points has been somewhat changed here. The numbers of 
the articles are mine. References to the prooftexts are given in parentheses. 

55 lo mi-davar, lit: not from a thing, clearly reflecting Arabic lā min shay’, a typ- 
ical Mu'tazili phrase intended to avoid the possibility that the world was created 
from some entity (including “nothing” in the sense of potentiality); on the notion 
in Sa‘adyah’s thought see Wolfson, Philosophy, p. 371. 

1? The author uses here the Hebrew term moreh, but then, lest the reader who 
is used to Arabic technical terminology, misunderstand the Hebrew term, the author 
adds the Arabic term dali]; on the meaning of the latter in the logical system of 
kalam see “Kalam”, pp. 122, 129. 
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5) There are in this world exemplary punishments which indicate 
that there is ultimate comprehensive retribution in the hereafter 
(Isaiah 65:6; Ecclesiastes 3:16, 17; 5:7). There will be eternal 
reward for the righteous. Ultimate reward and punishment in the 
hereafter will be applied to both body and soul (Exodus 21:24). 
There will be bodily resurrection (Isaiah 26:19). 

6) God gave His Law to the nation of Israel; Moses wrote it on 
God’s will and command, and only the written Law is binding 
(Deuteronomy 33:4; 29:29; 4:5). 

7) Miracles are created directly by God, not by angels or human 
beings. 


The arrangement of the material follows faithfully Mu'tazilite mod- 
els. The first article combines two matters: A) The religious obliga- 
tion to know by means of human reason, and not to be content 
with blind (or: unquestioning) acceptance? of religious doctrines and 
dogmas. The emphasis of this obligation is typical of all Jewish Kalam 
thinkers.” As is known clearly from tenth century sources (see below) 
this emphasis is in response to doctrinal opposition to rationalistic 
inquiries into religious matters. The obligation to know applies of 
course to all the following doctrines. 2) The proofs for the created- 
ness of the world. The exposition quotes the two commonest proofs.” 
These two matters combined constitute the introductory sections in 
many kalām works that are arranged before the first major discus- 
sion of God's unity and His attributes.” 

'The fourth principle is significant in that it represents the earliest 
attestation to the introduction of the “Delphic Maxim" in Jewish 
thought. Instead of the original wording “Know thyself” it is con- 
veyed in the language of the Biblical verse Job 19:26 (“in my flesh 
shall I see God")? 

The seventh principle is connected with a special Karaite pre- 
occupation with the question of Angels. It stemmed from a doctrine 


2 Arabic taglid. 

*! See “Kalam”, p. 130. 

? One of them labeled “standard proof of Kalam", see on both “Kalam”, p. 131; 
Davidson, Proofs, pp. 99—101, 103-106, 134—143. 

? A representative example is the very concise manual by ‘Abd al-Jabbar, pub- 
lished by Gimaret, “Les usül al-hkamsa". 

* This situation lasted for another two centuries, see Altmann, “The Delphic 
Maxim"; Vajda, Deux commentaires p. 113, n. 7; “Etudes” (1946-7), p. 65, n. 6. 
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ascribed to one of the earliest Karaites (or, perhaps, proto-Karaites), 
named Benjamin al-Nahawandi (beginning of the ninth century?). 
He is said to have believed that the world was created by an arch- 
angel (like the Platonic demiurgos), who 1s the one that actually gov- 
erns this world. God is aloof and has no direct connection to the 
happenings in this world. This is the background to the seventh prin- 
ciple of al-Oümisi, and to his belief, reported in other sources, that 
the angels are not real creatures who act at their own choice, but 
rather symbolic descriptions of the forces of nature through which 
God rules the world and creates miracles.” 

As noted above, these principles are presented as particularly 
Karaite, as opposed to the Rabbanite, or other non-Karaite, prin- 
ciples. Karaite authors generally tend to extend their differences with 
the Rabbanites from legal questions to include also theological ones. 
A typical accusation made by Karaites in this context is that the 
Rabbanites are anthropomorphists. These accusations may have been 
true with respect to popular beliefs in all camps, and possibly to 
some authorities, but there is very little evidence of an official Rab- 
banite position of the kind claimed by the Karaites. Notwithstanding, 
some principles, notably the sixth one, are particularly Karaite. 

This short exposition by al-Qūmisī encapsulates the agenda of 
doctrinal and theological issues that occupied the Karaites for cen- 
turles to come. 


The Tenth Century 


Karaite religious thought at this stage was, as already noted, largely 
associated with biblical exegesis. The accepted format of the genre, 
namely exhaustive discussions of every and any imaginable aspect of 
scripture, lent itself to extensive diversions on theological and philo- 
sophical questions. The genre had occupied a position of crossroads 
of all branches of knowledge. Karaite and Rabbanite commentators 
alike were very generous in sharing their erudition with their audi- 
ence. Al-Oirqisani criticizes quite sharply this tendency, his concrete 
examples being al-Muqammas and Sa‘adya Gaon (to be sure, the 
latter is only alluded to). In the short version of his commentary 


°° Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 284—5; S. Pines, “God”, pp. 7-10. 
% [n his introduction to his commentary on the narrative sections of the Pentateuch 
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on Genesis 1—5 he is faithful to this position. In the long version," 
however, of which very little has been published so far,” he too 
writes in an all-comprehensive style. 

Repetitions of discussions at varying lengths, consistent use of rel- 
evant technical terminology, close acquaintance with contents of con- 
temporary theological themes and arguments—all these features are 
extant in Karaite biblical exegesis of the tenth century. They allow 
us to conclude that the genre may serve as a firm basis for the 
reconstruction of the system of religious thought of its authors. 

The main available source material is exegetical works and halakhic 
compendia. Two of the most prominent representatives of Karaite 
religious thought of this stage are al-Qirqisani (active in Iraq in the 
930s)? and Yefet ben ‘Eli (active in Jerusalem, second half of the 
tenth century). Of the former we have, in addition to fragments of 
his commentary on the Pentateuch, his code of Karaite law titled 
Kitab al-anwar wal-maraqib (The Book of Lights and Walchtowers),? in 
which the author dedicated entire sections to doctrinal and polemic 
discussions. Al-Qirqisani was a very erudite thinker, highly versed in 
philosophical and scientific works of his time, as well as in rabbinic 
sources, and in addition in the scriptures and traditions of Christianity 
and Islam. Yefet, who probably composed the only Karaite Judaeo- 
Arabic commentary on the entire Hebrew Bible, had excellent knowl- 
edge of exegetical traditions and rabbinic literature?! His commentaries 
are an invaluable source for exegetical traditions, and also doctrinal 
discussions, many of them not known from any other source. 

Both al-Qirgisani and Yefet follow faithfully the system of Mu'tazilite 
kalam. After Sa‘adyah Gaon (d. 942), adherence to Mu'tazilite kalam 
had become a hallmark of Jewish thinkers in the East. However 


(Kitab al-riyàd wal-hada’iq); a long fragment of this text (about two thirds) was pub- 
lished (not very accurately) by Hirschfeld, Qirgisáni. Bruno Chiesa has prepared a 
critical edition of the entire text, on the basis of manuscripts preserved in the 
Firkovich Collection. It is hoped that it will soon be published with an annotated 
English translation by Wilfrid Lockwood. The reference under discussion is found 
on p. 40; English translation in Nemoy, Anthology, p. 54. 

? Tt seems that he wrote a long version only on the first pericope of Genesis, 
or perhaps only on the first chapter. 

? Chiesa, “A new fragment”; idem, “Al-Qirqisani’s newly-found commentary”. 

? See above, n. 4. 

30 Ed. L. Nemoy, I-V, New York, 1939-1945. 

3! Most of his commentaries survived in manuscripts (in fact a very large num- 
ber of them), but few have been published so far. 
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kalam was not an exclusive option, but rather one of a number. 
There were those who, like their counterparts among the Muslims, 
opposed the study of, or the engagement in, anything other than 
the canonized texts. In the case of the Karaites this meant the 
Hebrew Bible only. Al-Qirgisani reports that certain Karaite author- 
ities expressed their opposition in terms of religious prohibition, out 
of fear that such occupations would lead to heresy.? On the other 
hand there is enough evidence from the tenth century about Jews 
of various social circles who were interested in a Neoplatonized 
Aristotelian philosophy, both in the East” and in the West. There 
were also those obsessed with skepticism and rejection of the author- 
ity and value of prophecy, known in modern scholarship also as 
“Free Thinkers”.** The insistence on the religious obligation to engage 
in rational speculation on religious doctrines created a “golden mid- 
die" as it were between the camps, and since the days of al-Oümisr 
had been seen as part of Karaite legacy.” The biblical verses: “Know 
therefore this day and keep in mind that the Lord alone is God” 
etc. (Deuteronomy 4:39) and “And you, my son Solomon, know 
the God of your father and serve Him” (I Chronicles 28:9) served the 
Karaites as slogans to express the doctrine that knowledge of the 
articles of faith must precede performance of the commandments, 
cognition comes before practice. 

The epistemology and logic followed by the thinkers under dis- 
cussion® are those found in the early Mu'tazila." Thus, sense per- 
ception is the first, foremost and most certain and valid source of 
any knowledge by human beings. Together with immediate rational 
knowledge (which God has implanted in humans from birth) it forms 
the basis for the next level of knowledge, inference by analogy.’ 


? See Hirschfeld, Qirgisant, pp. 40-41, English translation in Nemoy, Anthology, 
pp. 55-56, and cf. Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 8-11. 

3 See Kraemer, Humanism, pp. 83-84 (with references to primary sources and 
previous scholarly publications); on polemics against such trends sec Ben-Shammai, 
Doctrines, I, pp. 315-17. 

** See S. Stroumsa, Freethinkers, esp. pp. 10-16. 

35 About tenth century Karaites see Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 8-35; about 
this subject in medieval Jewish philosophy in general see Davidson, “The study of 
philosophy”. 

38 And also by Sa‘adyah. 

37 See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 50-100; “Kalam”, nn. 71-72. 

38 Arabic al-istidlal bi-l-shāhid ‘ala ‘l-gh@ib; see van Ess, “The logical structure", 
p. 34; Frank, “The science”, p. 31. The dal (“indicator”) is a basic concept in this 
system, in place of the Aristotelian demonstrative proof (burhan). 
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Another important element in their system? is the “authentic trans- 
mission" (or, veridically transmitted knowledge). It includes of course 
any knowledge gained indirectly, through a process of transmission, 
instruction, and the like (so, geographical or historical data) While 
the Rabbanites include in it the transmission of the scriptural text, 
but mainly Rabbinic tradition, the Karaites apply it exclusively to 
the text of the Hebrew Bible (initially known through revelation, see 
below). The principles of all crafts, arts and sciences (according to 
al-Qirgisani including philosophy) had been made known to Adam 
and then to King Solomon through revelation." The Greeks took 
all their wisdom from King Solomon.” Al-Qirgisani’s discussions of 
logic are in the main an exposition of Karaite rationalist hermeneu- 
tics of the legal portions of the Bible and a manual for dialectic. 
They still represent, nevertheless, a serious endeavor to form a sys- 
tematic epistemological theory.” In this context al-Qirgisani (followed 
by Yefet and other Karaites) polemicized at length against the Rab- 
banites in general, and Sa‘adyah in particular, concerning the appli- 
cation of analogical reasoning (gtyás) not only to theological questions 
but also to revealed commandments. 

Karaites from the tenth century onwards embraced the important 
distinction between immediately reasonable (or rational) knowledge 
and reasonable (or rational) laws'* ('agliyyat, sharī č ‘agliyya) on the 
one hand, and revealed knowledge and laws (sam‘yyat, shara^ í sam‘tyya) 
on the other. Sa‘adyah probably introduced this distinction into 
Jewish religious thought. It occupied a central place in Mu'tazilite 


** Also shared by Rabbanites and Karaites. 

* See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 89—100. 

*! See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, 1, pp. 61-62. 

® See Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 108-109; Vajda, “Du prologue”, p. 226, 
n. 26. It is interesting to note that already Origen argued that King Solomon’s wis- 
dom was the origin of Greek philosophy and science, see Lawson (tr.), Origen: The 
Song of Songs, pp. 40-41. There Origen quotes I Kings 5:8-9 (= 4:29-30 accord- 
ing to his count); on p. 319, n. 67, Lawson suggests that Origen’s view is based 
on Josephus, Contra Apion, 2:168, who argues that the Greeks took all their wisdom 
from Moses. Lawson also refers to other early “Christian apologists”, starting with 
Justin Martyr and including Origen, who adopted the argument of Josephus. See 
also the critical edition and French translation of Origen’s comments in Brésard 
and Crouzel, Origéne—Commentatre sur le Cantique des Cantiques, 1 Sources Chrétiennes 
375), Prologue 3,4 (p. 131); 2 (Sources Chrétiennes 376), pp. 756-757. 

$ French translation and discussion in G. Vajda, “Etudes” (1946-7), pp. 52-98; 
(1963), pp. 7-74. 

** It should be emphasized that the rationality of this knowledge or these laws 
refers to their epistemological status, namely, how, or by means of which source, 
they are known, and does not refer to their justification or explanation. 
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thinking, with various epistemological and ethical implications, with 
respect to human beings and also to God, who is equally bound by 
the absolute concepts of good and evil. 

The physical views of the Karaite thinkers under discussion con- 
tinued and established the line of al-Muqammas regarding the 
dichotomy of substance and accidents, rejecting Aristotle’s dichotomy 
of matter and form. This is an important element of their classification 
as followers of kalam." Moreover, it seems that, unlike Sa‘adyah and 
most Jewish philosophers,“ both al-Qirgisani and Yefet were inclined 
to accept some form of atomism, which also influenced their inter- 
pretation of miracles. Atomism was discussed mainly in the context 
of creation, but had implications also in other contexts. Yefet's atoms 
may well be the smallest particles of a body, with al its character- 
istics, a theory that was not typical to the Mu'tazila and to the 
Karaites of the eleventh century." 

On the question of creation, tenth century Karaites, like all Jewish 
mutakallimiin of the time, accepted the doctrine of creation ex nihilo 
as the exclusive doctrine of Judaism.* All four proofs for the creation 
of the world as established by Sa‘adyah*? are mentioned or alluded 
to in al-Qirqisani's works, and from Yefet ben ‘Elis commentaries 
it is clear that he is well aware of the first three?? 1) “From finitude”: 
the bodies of heaven and earth are limited, therefore their power is 
limited; and since the power that maintains them ceases, they nec- 
essarily have a beginning. 2) "From composition": the fact that all 
bodies are composed of parts and segments shows signs of genera- 
tion and art of an artisan. The distinction between proofs for cre- 
ation and proofs for the existence of a creator is not very well defined 
in Sa‘adyah’s formulation, and even less so in the works of these 
authors. 3) “From accidents": bodies cannot be void of accidents (i.e. 
properties, characteristics, events), which are evidently changing con- 
tinuously, therefore limited in time (or duration), and therefore gen- 


5 For an explicit rejection of the Aristotelian world view, see Wolfson, Repercussions, 
pp. 145-159. 

55 An important exception may be Samuel ben Hofni, who followed the Basran 
school of the Mu‘tazila more closely than any other Rabbanite thinker, on his con- 
tacts with al-Basir see below. 

" Ben-Shammai, “Atomism”, pp. 245-254. 

48 See Ben-Shammai “Kalam”, p. 130. 

9 See ibid., p. 131. 

°° Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 174—180. 
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erated. What cannot be void of the generated is itself generated. 
This is the “standard proof of kalam”, and is reported to have been 
known in kalām from the time of the Muttazilite Abū al-Hudhayl 
(early ninth century)?! 4) “From time": if the world had been eter- 
nal, it would have taken an infinite number of generations (spans of 
time) in the past to reach the present; since this is impossible, the 
world must have a beginning. This is actually a rejection of the pos- 
sibility of actual infinity. Al-Oirqisani has a peculiar version of the 
fourth proof: time is an independent being, not one that measures 
the duration of other beings; the units of time prove that there is 
no eternal time; therefore, the world cannot be eternal or infinite. 
Yefet often mentions the creation of time as an independent entity.” 
Both authors emphasize that the proofs for creation are actually 
established, or inherent in all existent beings. In addition to these 
proofs, the proof from the design is often mentioned in their works, 
including the one from the self-cognition of human beings that is 
related to Job 19:26 and the notion of microcosm.? 

All Jewish mutakallimün accepted the distinction between attributes 
of the essence of God (living/existent, omniscient, omnipotent) and 
attributes of His actions, which was typical of most mutakallimün, espe- 
cially the Basran school of the Mu'tazila. As in Mu'tazilite theory 
since the end of the ninth century, the question thus turns into a 
linguistic-exegetical one rather than an ontological one, namely, that 
the (apparent) mulüplicity of God's nature is due to the shortcom- 
ings of human language. The tenth century exegetes discussed the 
issue mainly with respect to biblical anthropomorphisms, which have 
to be interpreted appropriately.” It is evident that these authors knew 
that the controversy was not necessarily limited to the Jewish arena. 
Like al-Muqammas before them, they probably had the Christians 
in their mind while discussing the issue: it is inadmissible to reason 
that God should contain, include, or possess any property (concrete 


5L It is one of two proofs mentioned by al-Oümisi, see above. According to 
Davidson, Proofs, p. 92, this is a reflection of the "auxiliary argument" of Philoponus 
from the succession of forms over matter, by which he supports his proof from the 
principle that a finite body can contain only finite power. 

? Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 175-176 and also pp. 125-126; al-Qirqisani's view 
may be connected to Neo-Platonic views on time, cf. Sambursky and Pines, The 
Concept of Time, pp. 9-21. 

53 Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 180—188; Davidson, Proofs, pp. 213-36. 

5t See Wolfson, Repercussions, pp. 140—147. 
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or abstract) or bodily organ.” The way in which they formulate their 
position is very close to the one used by their Mut‘tazilite counter- 
parts for the same purpose. The formulation of the Muslim Mu'tazilites 
was aimed mainly at the Ash‘ariyya, that is, at the Ash‘arite view 
that the attributes have an independent ontological status. If one 
does not accept that the Jewish mutakallimün take sides in an inter- 
nal Muslim controversy, then one may have to assume that there 
were Jewish Ash'ariyya, or that the Jewish mutakallimiin saw in rab- 
binic views of God a resemblance of Ash'ariyya, in addition to their 
polemic against Christianity. 

Be that as it may, on the exegetical level these authors use in the 
main the same techniques as Sa‘adyah ?' towards biblical anthro- 
pomorphisms. They interpret such descriptions figuratively (or “by 
extension", Ar. ifzsd°) with respect to nouns (e.g. God's “hand” is 
His power, and His “heart” is His wisdom) and verbs/actions (His 
“sitting on the throne” is His majesty, His wrath is His punishment), 
or by adding a construct to His name (e.g. it was not God who 
descended on Mount Sinai but rather His Glory). 

The nature of revelation is discussed by both al-Qirqisani and 
Yefet in typical Mu'tazilite terms. The question is thus defined as 
to whether God's speech is created or not. From al-Qirqisani’s dis- 
cussion?? it is clear that he was well acquainted with the controversy 
among Muslims regarding this question. Both authors offer very 
detailed proofs that God's speech is created especially and particu- 
larly for each revelation. This speech does not differ from human 
speech in that it carries the indicators of its being generated in time.9?? 

Al-Qirqisáni and Yefet ben ‘Eli seem to be strictly committed to 
the notion of prophecy as conveying an exact text which is revealed 


55 See al-Muqammis, Ushriin magála, p. 29. 

5 Tt is not impossible that the Mu'tazilite-Ash'arite controversy itself has to be 
seen as belonging to the Muslim-Christian debate. 

5 In fact many of these techniques had been in ample use already in Aramaic 
translations, such as Onkelos. 

58 Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 215-230. 

°° Especially from his reference to the proto-Ash‘arite ‘Abdallah Ibn Kullab (see 
on him J. van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. Und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, Index, 
s.v., IV, Berlin - New York 1997, p. 1062; F. Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifitums, 
1, Wiesbaden 1967, p. 599), Al-Qirqisani, Kitab al-anwar, pp. 190-192. Nemoy, 
“A Tenth Century Criticism”, ignoring that reference, was of the opinion that this 
chapter is aimed against the Christians; see Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 243-245. 

© Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 242—258. 
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to the Prophets by God. This notion, typical to Jewish mutakallimin, 
is usually expressed in the term wahy. However there are two excep- 
tions to this rule. The first regards the use of the term al-mudawwin 
(=redactor?) by both authors to describe the function of Moses 
vis-a-vis the Pentateuchal text! Al-Oirqisani especially singles out 
this function as his first exegetical principle in his introduction to 
the Pentateuch.? By doing so he may be alluding to a possible 
involvement on the part of Moses in the formulation of this text. 
Such a proposition would undermine the strict understanding of wahy. 
The second regards Yefet, who is unique in Jewish thought of his 
time in his attempt to divide prophecy into six degrees: 1) Direct 
communication between God and the prophet. 2) Holy Spirit (ruah 
ha-qodesh), which Yefet equates with “inspiration” (ham). 3) The 
degree of Samuel, who received a spoken message from the Glory 
without seeing a vision, in dream or awake. 4) A visual revelation. 
5) Seeing an angel, in dream or awaken, and receiving a message 
from him. 6) Visionary dream.* Not only is the very idea of this 
division new, but it too may be said to undermine the strict under- 
standing of wahy, because by assigning the second most important 
place to the degree that is qualified as inspiration, Yefet actually 
leaves to those endowed with this type of revelation a measure of 
freedom in the formulation of the divine message.” 

The truthfulness of prophecy has to be always ascertained and 
verified through miracles, i.e. occurrences that do not concur with 
the usual course of the material world.*? 

Angels occupy a special place in the system of Yefet. This was 
probably in response to two extreme positions on angels held by ear- 
lier Karaites, Benjamin al-Nahawanda and al-Qüumisi (see above), 


êl I discussed this matter briefly in my “Review”. In my “On a polemical ele- 
ment”, p. 136, I have already mentioned briefly a possible Islamic parallel to al- 
Qirgisani’s approach. I intend to elaborate on this further elsewhere. 

$? Hirschfeld, Qirgisáni, p. 43; for an English translation see Nemoy, Anthology, 
p. 60. 

63 This degree is confined to a certain type of prophecy, mainly in the poetical 
and proverbial styles; examples quoted are: Hannah, the Psalmists and perhaps 
Bil'am. Also some prophetic “prayers” (e.g. Moses in Psalm 90; Habakkuk 3) are 
included in this category. 

54 C. Sirat, Les théories, Leiden 1969, pp. 47-49; Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 
268-278; idem, “On a polemical element", pp. 137-143. 

& Or at least unknown from other contemporary sources prior to Maimonides. 

$6 Ben-Shammai, ibid., p. 142. 

© Arabic adat al-Glam. 
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and in consideration of so many Scriptural references to angels. Yefet 
thus builds a quite elaborate hierarchy of angels, their ranks arranged 
according to their functions as attested in all scriptural references.” 
This may be the most elaborate system of angelology outside early 
medieval Jewish mysticism. 

Tenth century Karaites engage very much in polemics. Many at- 
tacks are aimed against Islam, on theological as well as on practical 
grounds, namely the Muslims’ harsh attitude towards Jews. Muslims 
and Christians are censured for their defilement of the Temple Mount 
and Jerusalem.” The latter are criticized on a number of theologi- 
cal accounts—the doctrine of the Trinity, their belief that the Messiah 
had already come." While al-Qirqisani is well aware that many of 
his scientific and philosophical data reached him from non-Jewish, 
even pagan, sources," he appreciates these data on their merit. He 
rejects of course the views of those who believed that the world is 
eternal (not created in time).? Yefet rejects all the teachings of the 
philosophers as such,” and believes, or wishes his readers to believe, 
that all his philosophical teachings stem from genuine Jewish sources. 

Al-Qirgisani and Yefet ben ‘Eli also polemicize against various 
sectarian Jewish groups and individuals, whose exact affiliation 1s not 
always easy to determine. Thus Hayyawayh” al-Balkhi, a common 
aim of Jewish polemics from the ninth century onwards, is men- 
tioned, and attacked by both.” Al-Qirqisani has a very detailed refu- 
tation of the belief in transmigration of souls. His refutation is 
formulated in general terms, which are very similar to those used 
by his Muslim contemporaries, and also in particular Jewish terms, 
which shows that there were Jews who adhered to this doctrine.” 


85 Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 279-299. 

© Ben-Shammai, “The attitude”, pp. 3-40; on Yefet's attacks against the Mu'tazila 
in particular see Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, I, pp. 319—322. 

7” Ben-Shammai, “Poetic works", pp. 220—224. 

7 See Al-Qirqisant, Kitab al-anwar, pp. 187-190, 198-203. 

7? But see above, n. 42. 

? The followers of this doctrine, who may be identified as peripatetic philosophers, 
are usually termed in the sources of the period dahriyya (see the article in ET). 

™ Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, 1, pp. 315-316. 

75 This seems to be the correct spelling of the name of the person that is often 
quoted as Hiwi; this correct form is probably an Arabicized form of Persian 
Hayyoyeh/EHayyüyeh, which may have been shortened into Hayyoy. See on him 
Stroumsa, Free Thinkers, pp. 219—221. 

7 M. Zucker, “Reference and additions”; Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, pp. 216-221, 235. 

7 On his refutation compared to Sa‘adyah’s and their Muslim contemporaries’, 
see Ben-Shammai, “Transmigration of souls". 
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From the end of the tenth century through the eleventh, there devel- 
oped in the East a school of Jewish kalam that followed very closely, 
almost to the point of imitation, the Basran school of the Mu'tazila. 
Among the Rabbanites the prominent representative of this tendency 
is Samuel ben Hofni, the head of the Yeshiva of Sura? and among 
the Karaites he was paralleled by figures such as Yusuf al-Basir and 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah. Al-Basir and Yeshu‘ah left several works, 
and they will be discussed in this section. There were, however a 
few other Karaites who wrote about religious philosophy. Some of 
their works have only recently been identified, while others have not 
been published for various reasons. Such are, for instance, Kita al- 
nima (“The book of favor") by Levi ben Yefet (the son of the famous 
Jerusalem exegete discussed above, acüve in Jerusalem during the 
first half of the eleventh century).” Another example is Abū al-Fadl 
Sahl al-Tustari who belongs to the end of this period and is dis- 
cussed at the end of this section. 

Yusuf al-Basir was a younger Karaite contemporary of Samuel 
ben Hofni. The latter was a source of inspiration for al-Basir in his 
endeavor to create a Jewish version of the Basran brand of the 
Mu'tazila.?^ The importance of al-Basir for the history of Jewish 
kalam is that his teachings, with the additions and refinements of 
Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, became the recognized theology of Karaism 
for centuries to come. Many of Yüsuf al-Basir’s works (all in Judaeo- 
Arabic)?! have survived, some in complete form, others in fragments. 
Many of his and Yeshu'ah's works were translated into Hebrew by 
Byzantine Karaites, and copies of the Arabic original texts of these 
works reached as far as Spain (see below). 

Al-Basir (“The Blind")? was not a native of Jerusalem. He was 
born in Iraq or Persia. As indicated, he had personal contacts with 


7? See “Kalam”, pp. 132-133. 

? On this work see Sklare, “Unknown Karaite works", pp. 134—136. Levi was 
also a jurist and wrote in Judaeo-Arabic a compendium of Karaite law, see Ben- 
Shammai, "A new fragment". 

2 See the explicit evidence of al-Basir himself about his learning from Samuel 
ben Hofni and about the Muttazili scholars who inspired, or had contacts with 
Samuel ben Hofni, Sklare, *Responses", pp. 137-161. 

*! Many were translated into Hebrew already in the eleventh century. 

® Tt is common in Arabic manuscripts of the period that the author's part in a 
work would be described by the verbal noun imi’, dictation, since this was a usual 
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Samuel ben Hofni. He also once mentions his travels “in many coun- 


tries”. His literary activity, combined with that of Yeshu‘ah, signifies 


the culmination of a process that had started a few decades earlier, 
namely a change in the style of the Jerusalem Karaites. The mili- 
tantly polemical style, combined with messianic fervor, gave way to 
more serene and scholarly one, which is marked by many quota- 
tions from earlier sources (including from Muslim Muttazilites), and 
in Yeshu‘ah’s works these are sometimes very long ones, and very 
often Rabbinic sources. Another development typical to the eleventh 
century, is the systematization in scholarly writing. Much of the mate- 
rial in the area of religious thought is thus presented in a straight- 
forward way,** and there is no need to reconstruct the system. 
Al-Basir wrote two theological compendia, several theological and 
halakhic monographs and numerous epistles and responsa." The 
most extensive compendium is Auab al-muhtawt (The Comprehensive Book), 
which was edited by G. Vajda.® The other compendium, which is 
shorter and earlier, is Kitab al-Tamyiz (The Book of Discernment, known 
also as al-mansiri).®’ Yusuf al-Basir’s system follows closely, both in 
style and content, the Basran school of the Mu‘tazila. He explicitly 
states his reliance on ‘Abd al-Jabbar. Much of the discussion and 


way of an author to write his book, namely by dictating it to his students. However, 
the verbal noun if, i.e. composition, is no less common. To the best of my knowl- 
edge the majority of manuscripts of al-Basir that have colophons refer to his part 
as dictation, which makes sense in his personal circumstances. 

83 Yüsuf al-Basir, Kitab al-muhtawt (ed. Vajda), ch. 30, p. 727, 1. 20 (Arabic; French 
tr. p. 405). 

n Even when philosophical matters are discussed in the course of halakhic works, 
they are mostly arranged and entitled in a very orderly, easily identifiable manner, 
and see the following note. 

95 See Sklare, “Yusuf al-Basir". 

39 Yüsuf al-Basir, Kitab al-muhtawi, with references to previous publications of 
chapters from the book. For additional information on the manuscripts see Sklare 
and Ben-Shammai (eds.), Fudaeo-Arabic Manuscripts. An important chapter on definitions 
of philosophical terms was missing in the material available to Vajda; it has been 
supplemented in Ben-Shammai, “Lost chapters". Vajda's annotated translations 
include many references to, long quotations from, and discussions of the Hebrew 
translations, paraphrases, and compendia made by Byzantine Karaites from the 
eleventh century onwards; see also the review articles by H. Ben-Shammai, Kiryat 
Sefer, 62 (1988-1989), pp. 407-426 [in Hebrew]; B. Chiesa, Henoch, 10 (1988), pp. 
355-376. 

8? This work is still in manuscript form; it was possibly more widely circulated; 
see below n. 104. Long sections of it are quoted in the Hebrew translation and 
translated with annotations in French in Kiāb al-muhiawi, e.g. pp. 193-197, 370— 
376, 525-532, 592-607, and also in Qovetz ‘al-yad, 8 (18) (1976), pp. 283-291 (Heb.). 
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the disputes are presented in a style very similar to that of Muslim 
works, including polemic paragraphs against Muslim adversaries 
(Ash'arites), Christians, dualists and skeptics or heretics (mulhidün) of 
various kinds. On the other hand themes that occupy considerable 
place in the writings of Yefet (of course in their Biblical context), 
such as miracles and angels, receive little attention in the compen- 
dia of al-Basir. Topics that receive equal attention are discussed in 
very different style and approach. A relevant example is the created- 
ness of God's speech. While Yefet’s discussion® shows his awareness 
to, and familiarity with typical Mu‘tazilite terminology and the dis- 
putes between Muslims on the subject, the discussion is closely linked 
to the biblical context of the commentary on Exodus 20. Al-Basir's 
discussion,? on the other hand, is related mainly to the context of 
the theory of divine attributes, with only one biblical quotation 
(Exodus 3:4) It may well be that the genre had much influence on 
the contents and on the “Jewishness” of the discourse. This is evi- 
dent in the works of Yeshu'ah, who composed theoretical mono- 
graphs as well as commentaries. While the former resemble al-Basir's 
style the latter resemble to a fair extent the tenth century works. 
The arrangement of al-Basir's compendia follows exactly his Islamic 
models. His metaphysics are centered on the notion of “being” as 
the only necessary accident (= characteristic) of all existing beings. 
He follows (as does his pupil Yeshu‘a) the atomistic views of the 
Basrans, which are the basis for their version of the "standard proof 
for creation"? The same applies to his theory of God's unity, divine 
attributes and actions, the self-sufficiency of God, and Divine jus- 
tice. The Jewish element in many chapters of the theological works 
is minimal. However, in many instances they take sides in disputes 
that are of interest chiefly for Muslim theologians, such as the chapters 
in Kitab al-muhtawi against the Bakriyya and *Abbad.?! Or the chapter 


88 Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, 1, pp. 248-258. 

9 Kitab al-muhtawi, pp. 689-693 (Ar), 151-168 (tr), with numerous parallels from 
Muslim Mu*tazilite sources. 

?' See Ben-Shammai, “Atomism”, pp. 254-273; Davidson, Proofs, pp. 141-3. 

?' See the Arabic text in Kitāb al-muhtawi, pp. 722—724; annotated translation, 
pp. 339-45; and commentary, with references to an abundance of Medieval Jewish 
and Muslim materials, pp. 346-86. The subject matter is two doctrines called after 
their propagators concerning two questions: 1) Whether children are cognizant of 
pain? al-Basir polemicizes against the Bakriyya and replies in the affirmative. 2) 
Whether animals are compensated for their suffering? al-Basir polemicizes against 
*Abbad and, while agreeing with him that animals do not deserve praise for actions 
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on human actions which has long discussions of positions that are 
not attested in Jewish sources.” Or the chapter on al-aslah (“the most 
advantageous” —is God obliged to act for human beings in the most 
advantageous way?), where he supports ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s position that 
this principle applies only in matters of religious duties.? Another 
typical example is his polemic against the belief in transmigration of 
souls, in which he argues along lines known from Muslim sources,” 
in complete disregard of earlier Rabbanite and Karaite discussions.” 

Notwithstanding, al-Basir and Yeshu'ah polemicize at length against 
the Muslims, on questions such as the linguistic or stylistic inim- 
itability of the Qur'àn and the abrogation of the Mosaic Law.?? Yusuf 
al-Basir's works on both subjects is perhaps the boldest and most 
extensive Jewish polemic against this particular tenet of Islam." One 
of Yeshu‘ah’s works, entitled Aitab al-tawriya (The Book of Concealment), 
includes extensive discussions of the same subjects, as well as dis- 
cussions of important questions related to epistemology, revelation 
and hermeneutics.“ A Hebrew work entitled Bereshit Rabba, written 
in the typical style of Byzantine Karaites, has been attributed to 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah for centuries.” Recently’ the Judeo-Arabic 


performed not out of choice, replies in the affirmative, because otherwise God would 
have wronged them. 

? Kitab al-muhtawt, pp. 727—730 (Arabic); pp. 404—413 (translation); pp. 460—501 
(discussion). 

3 Actually two chapters are dedicated to this question: Kitab al-muhtawi, pp. 748— 
754 (Arabic); pp. 502—517 (translation). 

% Kitab al-muhtawī, pp. 721-722 (Arabic); pp. 388-96 (translation). 

9 See Ben-Shammai, “Transmigration”. 

% See Sklare, “Yusuf al-Basir”, pp. 258-260; idem, “Responses”, pp. 150-161, 
and my review on Al-muhtawi (Vajda) (above n. 86), p. 410. 

9? Al-Oirgisani mentions that he too wrote a special work on the invalidation 
of Muhmmad's prophecy; see Kitab al-anwar, pp. 284, 292, 301, 304. Al-Basir men- 
tions an earlier Karaite author on the subject, namely Abū al-Husayn ben Mashiah, 
see Sklare, ^Responses", p. 138. Nothing of his works has been identified so far. 

?? Ben-Shammai, “A unique lamentation”. Mr. Gregor Schwarb of the University 
of Friburg in Switzerland is preparing now a Doctoral Thesis that will include a 
critical edition of the Judaeo-Arabic text with annotated English translation. 

9 An extensive discussion of the author, the text, with long excerpts from the 
text with German annotated translations, were published by Schreiner, “Studien 
über Jeschua b. Judah". Some additional sections of this work as well as other 
works of Yeshu‘a were discussed by Schreiner elsewhere in the same volume. See 
also Wolfson, Repercussions, pp. 190—191; and Ben-Shammai “Yeshuah Ben Yehudah”, 
pp. 16-17 (Heb.), where I have expressed some doubts concerning Yeshu‘ah’s 
authorship. 

19? The following information has been kindly provided to me by Dr. David 
Sklare, director of the Center for the Study of Judeo-Arabic Culture and Literature 
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original of this text has been identified in a commentary on the 
Pentateuch. It is not identical with commentaries of which Yeshu‘ah’s 
authorship is certain. But it may well be based on an abridgement 
of one of these commentaries. Another work of Yeshu‘a, on forbid- 
den marriages, includes an extensive introduction in which he dis- 
cussed epistemology and the foundations of his legal theory in typical 
Muttazili terms. This work was published in a Hebrew translation 
by Jacob ben Simon of Byzantium (eleventh century).?' The Arabic 
original of this text has also been identified.'? 

At that time some Karaite Bible commentaries and theological 
works were probably brought to Spain by Ibn al-Taràs and others, 
as is reported by Abraham ibn Da'üd (middle of twelfth century). 
Some Karaite activity may have been going on in Spain at that 
time. In addition, it may be remarked, Joseph ibn Saddiq, a Spanish 
Jewish philosopher of the mid-twelfth century, knows the kalam sys- 
tem mainly from Karaite sources. This is indicated by the fact that 
he mentions al-Basir's compendium a/-Mansüri three times as a source 
for the views of the mutakallimün: Twice in the course of his discus- 
sion of the divine attributes and in the third a whole chapter is 
quoted from al-Basir on the possibility of compensation to children 
and animals for their sufferings.’ 

Another Karaite author who was interested in religious philosophy 
was Sahl ben al-Fadl al-Tustari, a descendent of a famous family of 
Karaite communal leaders and senior officials in the Fatimid court. He 
was active in Jerusalem in the latter half of the eleventh century. 


at the Ben-Zvi Institute. The data provided by Dr. Sklare is part of the project of 
cataloguing the Judeo-Arabic manuscripts of the Russian National Library (formerly 
known as the Firkovich Collection), and will be soon published in the Catalogue 
of Manuscripts of Yeshu‘ah’s works. 

101 Excerpts and discussion in Schreiner, “Studien”. The complete text was pub- 
lished (based on the Leiden and Saint Petersburg mss.) by I. Markon (ed.), Sefer ha- 
yashar. On the translation enterprise of the Byzantine Karaites see further > Astren, 
Historical consciousness; > Lasker, Philosophy in Byzantium. 

102 This information as well is due to the kindness of Dr. Sklare. 

103 Abraham ibn Da'üd, The Book of Tradition, ed. G.D. Cohen, Philadelphia 1967, 
pp. xlvi-xlix. 

10t Joseph ibn Saddiq, ‘Olam Qatan, pp. 44, 47, 72-73; Kitab al-muhtawi, p. 333, 
n. 2; Vajda, “La philosophie", pp. 174—178. 

' Fragments of his works on Karaite law, theology and philosophy are found 
in all the Arabic series in Saint Petersburg as well as the Britsh Library. He is 
apparently the Karaite scholar mentioned by the Spanish traveler Ibn al-‘Arabt, as 
having met him in Jerusalem in about 1095. Cf. Gil, Palestine, pp. 802, n. 15; 820, 
n. 24. A monographic survey and analysis of this author's work is still a desideratum. 
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Among his writings is a treatise in which he criticised Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics."* This shows how the scope of philosophical interest of 
Karaites had broadened, in a similar manner to contemporary proc- 
esses among Muslim mutakallimiin. 

Another fragment of a Karaite theological manual in Judaeo-Arabic 
may be relevant to the present discussion. The fragment in ques- 
tion’”” belongs to a work entitled al-Usūl al-Muhadhdhabiyya. (=The 
Principles of Faith dedicated to al-Muhadhdhab) and it is said to 
comprise “the knowledge of (God's) Unity and (His) Justice”.'™ It is 
copied in Hebrew characters, but the content of the surviving sec- 
tions of the work is a typical Kalàm work, in the Mu'tazili vein, with- 
out any Jewish features. The main topics discussed in the surviving 
part according to the headings of chapters are: The obligation of 
rationalist speculation on the knowledge of God; the imposition of 
commandments (taklif); repentence; prophecy; revealed command- 
ments (shar? ić); the appropriate goal for the intelligent person; res- 
urrection (mad); reckoning (of reward and punishment). The topic 
of the concluding chapter is quite unusual in Jewish kalam: The com- 
mandments imposed by God on the leaders. Such chapters on what 
is the closest Mu'tazili version to political philosophy, are quite com- 
mon in Mu'tazili literature, as well as in Shi‘ite works, and even 
more so in Isma‘ili ones. It definitely fits the Fatimid context of this 
work. The author's name is given on the title-page in Hebrew as 
Yashar ben Hesed ha-Tustari (of which the Arabic equivalent would 
be Sahl ben al-Fadl al-Tustari), The dating is problematic, and there- 
fore the identity of the author remains doubtful. The resemblance 
of the author's Hebrew name to that of the Karaite Jerusalem scholar 
of the late eleventh century mentioned above makes it plausible that 
he is the author.'? The circumstances of the composition of the trea- 


99 The title of this work is al-Talwih or al-Talwithat. (G. Margoliouth, Catalogue of 
the Hebrew Manuscripts in the British Museum, no. 689). Fragments of this work are 
found also in Saint Petersburg. Other titles of philosophical works, found in both 
libraries are: al-Tahrir and al-Ishara. 

107 Russian National Library, Ev.-Ar. 1:3951, 14 leaves written in beautifully exe- 
cuted square characters. Ten leaves contain the surviving parts of the treatise. 

"5 Although in the colophon (fol. 10b) the author describes his assignment as 
the clarification of the subject of imposition (takif). 

19 The fact that he refers to his “writings on logic” (fol. 4a) may corroborate 
this suggestion. In an oral remark Prof. M.A. Friedman suggested that the honorific 
titles conferred on the author on the title-page may indicate that he was the Karaite 
wazir Abu Sa‘d al-Tustari, who bore the same name as the author, and was assas- 
sinated in 1049. 
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tise, as told by the author, are of special interest. Accordingly, the 
author composed the work on the instruction (Ar. rasm) of a certain 
al-qüdi al-ra'is (=the judge, the chief, or perhaps: the chief justice) 
al-Muhadhdhab Saniyy al-Dawla.''° Whatever the date of the work, 
it shows again the degree to which Jews had become involved in 
the philosophical, or more generally speaking spiritual, activity of the 
Arab-Islamic environment. The Karaites were part of this reality just 
as well. 

The availability of vast collections of primary sources and recent 
findings thereof have enriched our knowledge of early Karaite reli- 
gious thought and deepened our understanding of it. 

Through the Hebrew translations!!! of the works of the eleventh 
century, especially those of al-Basir and his pupil Yeshu‘ah, their 
system had a determining influence on the development of Karaite 
thought in those centers where Hebrew became the main means of 
communication, mainly in Byzantium. It is found in two types of 
works that originated in this Karaite centre: The first, compendia 
or manuals that were abridged from the earlier Arabic works or 
their translations. Some of them would be ascribed to the great 
authorities of the eleventh century. Such is for instance Meshwat Nefesh, 
or Marpe la-‘Etzem.''? The second type is independent comprehensive 
works which were quite popular, such as Judah Hadassi’s Eshkol ha- 
Kofer (1148.9)? and in works that were accepted as definitive, notably 
Aaron ben Elijah's (d. 1369) theological summa entitled Es Hayyim.'* 


"0 So far, I have not been able to identify a judge with this nickname. A cer- 
tain political figure active in the Fatimid court, nicknamed a/-gàdi al-Muhadhdhab 
(he was not a judge, d. 1161) may be too late. A Jewish dignitary nicknamed Saniyy 
al-Dawla who was associated with the Fatimid court at the end of 11th century is 
mentioned in some Genizah fragments, see Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, TI, 
p. 356. He was not a judge. 

nl Most of them quite faithful, although additions and omissions are not infre- 
quent. The Hebrew title of al-Basir's Kitab al-muhtawi is Nemat, and of his Kitab al- 
tamyiz (al-Mansüri) is Mahkimat Peti. On aspects of these works and the Byzantine 
Karaite enterprise see further > Astren, Historical consciousness; > Frank, Exegesis 
in Byzantium; > Lasker, Philosophy in Byzantium; ^ Maman, Karaite Hebrew; 
— Tirsoh-Becker, Use of Rabbinic Sources. 

112 See Kitab al-muktawi, pp. 25-26, 378-383 and elsewhere, as well as Vajda, 
“Two epitomes” pp. 103-110, and above, n. 99. 

H3 See Encyclopeadia Judaica 7 cols. 1046-7; Lasker, “The philosophy"; Ben- 
Shammai, “Atomism”, pp. 273-280. Hadassi includes in his discussion typically 
Islamic chapters from Karaite Arabic works. 

14 On this work see D. Frank, The Religious Philosophy of the Karaite Aaron hen Elyah: 
The Problem of Divine Attributes. Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University 1991. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


MAJOR TRENDS IN KARAITE BIBLICAL EXEGESIS 
IN THE TENTH AND ELEVENTH CENTURIES 


Meira Polliack 


Questions of Origin and Nature 


The Karaites considered the detailed study of biblical Hebrew as a 
prerequisite for the pursuit of the Bible's meaning. Their unique tra- 
dition of biblical study was largely conducted through the interre- 
lated disciplines of grammar, translation and exegesis.’ The origins 
of this tradition may be sought in the formative role of the Judaeo- 
Persian constituent in nascent Karaism, represented by ninth cen- 
tury figures such as Benjamin al-Nahawandi and Daniel al-Qumisi. 
This constituent has been highlighted in recent discussions as an 
influential factor in the historical emergence of the Karaite move- 
ment, and in the fashioning of its intellectual traditions." 
According to Geoffrey Khan, the early Karaite tradition of He- 
brew grammar originated in centers of grammatical study that already 
existed in the East during the late ninth and early tenth centuries 
and was brought to Palestine by Karaite scholars, who migrated 
from the Persian regions, sometimes via Iraq.’ An important figure 
amongst these was the Karaite grammarian, Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf ibn 


! The practice of transcribing the biblical text into Arabic characters also formed 
part of Karaite biblical study, and was motivated by the wish to preserve and record 
the accurate reading tradition of the Hebrew Bible, especially in cases where con- 
temporary medieval reading traditions were at variance with the Tiberian Masorah, 
see Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts, p. 20; idem, “The medieval Karaite transcriptions”. 

? See further > Gil, Origins; ^ Khan, Contribution. 

? Sources which testify to the Judaeo-Persian background of the early Karaite 
grammatical tradition include Judaeo-Persian grammatical commentaries preserved 
in the Cairo Genizah, and certain grammatical terms employed in the commen- 
taries of Daniel al-OQumisi. This evidence concords with tenth century Karaite sources 
which identify the city of Isfahan as a major Jewish centre for the study of bibli- 
cal grammar and exegesis, cf. Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition, pp. 9-14; idem, 
Early Karaite Grammatical Texts, pp. 241-331; ^ Khan, Contribution. 
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Nüh (Ben Noah).* His grammatical commentary on the Hebrew Bible, 
known as the Digdüg, written in Jerusalem during the second half of 
the tenth century, is the main source to have preserved the early 
Karaite grammatical tradition. Ibn Nüh established in Jerusalem a 
Karaite "school" or “college” (dar hil-silm; haser), in which were active 
other famous Karaite scholars during the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, including David ben Bo‘az, Yefet ben ‘Eli, Yusuf al-Basir and 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah. It is possible that the special fusion between 
the branches of grammar, translation and contextual exegesis typi- 
cal of Karaite biblical study crystallized within the Jerusalem school, 
in an atmosphere of open intellectual debate in pursuit of the Bible's 
meaning.’ 

The Karaite tradition of Arabic Bible translation has been ana- 
lyzed extensively. In my view, the Karaites preserved and continued 
literal modes of translation, typical of early Judaeo-Arabic render- 
ings of the Hebrew Bible that predated the rift between Rabbanites 
and Karaites, and which may be dated back to the ninth century. 
The Karaite translations of the tenth and eleventh centuries attest 
several structural features which are also common to the early Judaeo- 
Arabic Bible translations, preserved in the Cairo Genizah, that pre- 
date the systematization and standardization of the Bible’s translation 
into Arabic by Sa‘adiah Gaon. The Karaite translation tradition did 
not result, however, from a conservative impulse to imitate the 
Hebrew text in Arabic, nor from a direct polemic with Saʻadiah’s 
(Rabbanite) versions. Rather, it gave expression to the Karaites’ ethos 
of biblical study, namely, their wish to arrive at an accurate pre- 
sentation of the language of the biblical text, and hence at a cor- 
rect understanding and representation of its meaning.’ 

This essay is mainly devoted to Karaite exegesis, which served as 
the third major building block of the Karaite hermeneutic system, 


+ According to Khan (The Early Karaite Tradition, p. 7), Ibn Nüh is likely to be 
identical with Abū Ya‘qib Yüsuf ibn Bakhtawaih (or Bakhtawih). The latter name 
is Persian, and may relate to Yüsuf"s father or one of his ancestors. 

5 Literally: *house of learning", "yard". These terms more accurately designate 
a compound of sorts, which is likely to have served as a meeting place for various 
community activities, including biblical study. 

9 Further on this “school” and its participants, mainly described in al-Hiti’s 
Chronicle, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible Translation, pp. 37-64. 

7 For detailed discussions of Karaite Arabic Bible translations and their relation 
to other types of medieval Jewish translations from this period, see Polliack, ibtd., 
Polliack “Medieval Karaite views”; idem, “Medieval Karaite methods”; idem, “Arabic 
Bible translations”. 
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alongside grammatical study and translation. The classical structure 
of Karaite Bible commentaries, moreover, graphically illustrates the 
interdependency of these three components: the biblical text, either 
in Hebrew letters or transcribed into Arabic characters, appears as 
its first layer, usually in larger or bolder script. Its is followed by an 
Arabic translation of each verse or of a cluster of verses, and a 
lengthier Arabic commentary. This structure, excluding the tran- 
scription practice, however, is also common to Rabbanite (gaonic) 
commentaries of the time, yet in the Karaite tradition all three com- 
ponents are conceived as crucially dependent on each other. They 
are therefore integrated into a composite discussion of the biblical 
text, mirroring its actual learning system amongst the Karaites.? 

It appears that the Karaites’ concern with linguistic form arose 
from their understanding that there exists a direct link between form 
and meaning? For this reason their translations were designed to 
reflect, as much as possible, the original word order and syntax of 
the Hebrew text. In the same vein, their commentaries were gen- 
erally bound to the immediate literary context of the annotated pas- 
sage. The linguistic-contextual (or “literal”) orientation of Karaite 
biblical exegesis relied on technical Hebrew terms and hermeneutic 
principles also known from rabbinic and masoretic sources, some of 
which predate the tenth century. This suggests that the Karaites 
did not necessarily revolutionize Jewish biblical study so much as 
they deepened and consolidated a literal approach to the biblical 
text which was relatively dormant or marginal in Jewish thought 
until the rise of their movement. 

Notwithstanding their scripturalist ethos it is known that the Karaites 
did not reject all elements of rabbinic tradition. After all, an impor- 
tant constituent of their movement came from the heart of rabbinic 


è? In contrast, Sa‘adiah Gaon’s translation of the Torah became separated from 
his lengthier commentary on it at an early stage of its transmission. This was prob- 
ably due to the functional differentiation which Sa‘adiah himself initiated, wherein 
his non-literal, interpretive-translation (Tafsir) was deemed a self-sufficient mode of 
addressing the biblical text, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 77-90. 

? See Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition pp. 12, 132-133. 

10 They applied the Hebrew term digdug, for instance, in the sense that it has in 
masorctic and rabbinic sources as: "investigating the fine points of scripture". They 
also used terms such as /eshon yahid ("singular"), leshon ‘avar (=past), which are found 
in the masoretic list known as digduge migra, See Khan, tbid., pp. 14—15. In their 
exegetical works we also find Hebrew expressions relating to rabbinic middot (exeget- 
ical principles) such as moshekh ‘asmo, mugdam u-me uhar. 
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establishment, and they all appear well educated or knowledgeable 
in rabbinic sources." When these sources offered conceptions, method- 
ologies or interpretations that appeared to the Karaites as logically 
sound or contextually-based they were quite capable of adopting and 
developing them even further, as an intellectual source for their own 
reasoning and argumentation. Accordingly, the literal orientation of 
Karaite exegesis may have been nurtured by elements of the peshat 
trend and certain contextual middot (interpretive norms) of rabbinic 
exegesis. These elements were familiar to the Karaites, either through 
their immediate knowledge of rabbinic literature, or through their 
association with professional scholarly circles which traditionally 
embraced the textual study of the Hebrew Bible." 

The use of the name ba‘aley migra by the tenth century Karaites 
has often been explained as part of their scripturalist ideology, empha- 
sizing their role as “the champions of Scripture”. In light of their 
intellectual history, it is more likely that this designation, which is 
used in rabbinic sources as an epithet for the Masoretes, was intended 
to highlight their particular expertise as biblical scholars.'? This name 
cast the Karaites in the role of those who are professionally occu- 
pied with the fine textual study of the Hebrew Bible, as opposed to 
those immersed in the study of the Mishnah and Gemara (Talmud). 
If so, the Karaites adopted (or re-emphasized) this title in order to 
underline the continuity between their movement and the traditional 
bearers of biblical study, which existed in scholarly Jewish circles 
(albeit marginal ones) throughout the Middle Ages. Some of the 
Karaites may have actually originated from such circles, while others 
may have had common interests with them. 

It should also be recognized, however, that the non-literal or de- 
contextualizing orientation (derash/midrash) which dominated rabbinic 
exegesis in post-biblical and early medieval times was also partially 
adopted by the Karaites and adapted to their purposes. This orien- 


1 On the “gaonic” constituent of the House of ‘Anan in early Karaism see > 
Gil, Origins; On the Karaites’ knowledge and use of mishnaic Hebrew and their 
extensive quotations from halakhic and aggadic midrashim, see further ^ Maman, 
Karaite Hebrew; > Tirosh-Becker, The Use of Rabbinc Sources. Karaite legal doc- 
uments have also been shown to derive from Babylonian halakhic traditions, despite 
their Hebrew formulations, see further > Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Legal Documents; 
idem, Karaite Marriage Documents, pp. 1-14. 

? See Polliack, “the emergence”, pp. 302-303; Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition, 
pp. 3-4, 20, 25. 

13 See further Khan, ibid., pp. 19-21, 25. 
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tation, which willfully projects contemporary categories of thought, 
drawn from the conceptual world of the commentator, onto the bib- 
lical text, is manifested in the Karaites’ conscious tendency to “actu- 
alize” Scripture. In other words, certain books, passages or verses 
are interpreted as pointing to contemporary events of their time, 
mostly to the history of the Karaite schism, its role and its destiny. 

Such interpretations generally favored poetic texts that were prone 
to non-literal or allegorical interpretation in the history of Jewish 
exegesis as a whole (such as the Song of Songs, Psalms). They espe- 
cially focused on the prophetic genre (i.e., classical prophetic litera- 
ture as well as prophetic passages throughout the Bible at large), 
whose prognostic dimension was a long-standing notion of ancient 
Jewish and rabbinic sources. In these, the Prophets were conceived 
as imparting an eternally divine message, whose relevance is a-tem- 
poral, in that it may be realized beyond the specific limitations of 
historical time and place, over and over again, throughout history." 
Non-literal (allegorizing, symbolic and messianic) readings of the 
Hebrew Bible were commonly applied in rabbinic midrash as a 
means of actualizing Scripture and highlighüng its contemporary 
socio-political or didactic relevance to the audience of the time. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the Karaites, in wishing to accen- 
tuate their place in history, relied on this familiar mode of Jewish 
interpretation by applying the prognostic dimension of prophecy to 
their own movement. In this manner they were able to represent 
their messianic and scripturalist vocations as forms of fulfillment of 
the prophetic text, adopting the same orientation and symbolic lan- 
guage which was amply available to them in “mainstream” Jewish 
exegesis, and with which they were instinctively familiar.” 

In summary: the Karaite exegetical tradition was not originally 
isolated from that of medieval rabbinic Judaism. Rather, it gradu- 
ally became distinct from the tradition followed by the Rabbanites 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries. Moreover, Karaite biblical 
study at large, and its grammatical emphasis in particular, grew out 


^ See for instance, Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 14a. 

5 Further on the Karaite acceptance of the rabbinic precept of the Bible’s inde- 
terminacy of meaning, see Ben-Shammai. “The Karaite controversy”, p. 15; Polliack 
“The emergence” p. 310. For exemplification of the literal and non-literal orienta- 
tions in Karaite exegesis see further below and cf. Polliack, “On the question”; 
Polliack and Schlossberg, “Historical-literary”. 
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of an association with the professional bearers of the literally-orientated 
stream of rabbinic exegesis, which emphasized the disciplined analy- 
sis of the Bible’s structure, language and meaning. A historical point 
that still needs to be clarified in future studies is what type of asso- 
ciation was this? did the Karaites actually belong to circles of Jewish 
scholars whose expertise was in Scripture (migra) and its linguistic- 
contextual study (feshaf) as opposed to rabbinic homiletics (Mishnah, 
Talmud, Midrash)? Or, did the Karaites re-establish the peshat ori- 
entation and further develop this trend in biblical interpretation by 
means of their intellectual dialogue (and dialectic) with rabbinic lit- 
erary sources? 

Although the Karaite exegetes were capable of applying non-literal 
(midrashic) modes in their interpretations of the Hebrew Bible, their 
major contribution lies, in my view, in the paradigmatic shift they 
brought about towards a new type of understanding and reading of 
the biblical text. This understanding was based on the in-depth analy- 
sis of the Bible’s language (grammar and lexicon), literary structure 
and narrative techniques. The main stimulus behind this paradigma- 
tic shift was not inspired by external models, adopted by the Karaites 
from Arabic literature, as some would contend.'? The influence of 
Arabic literature, as a secondary factor, played an equal role in the 
fashioning of both Karaite and Rabbanite exegesis from the second 
half of the tenth century, and mainly throughout the eleventh century." 

Rather, the transition to linguistic-contextual and literary modes 
of interpretation was inspired by the Karaites’ continuing dialogue 


6 See, in particular, Drory, The Emergence of Jewish-Arabic Literary Contacts, pp. 
110-123. This seminal work offered the first detailed analysis of the Karaite literal 
orientation in biblical exegesis. Moreover, Drory’s conclusions concerning the extent 
of the Karaite adoption of Arabic modes are complex. In her view, it mainly 
occurred on the levels of interpretive conception, structure and terminology. The 
exegetical content, however, and some of the methods, grew out of internal Karaite 
ideology and polemical needs, especially out of the negation of rabbinic literary 
models and their total abandonment (p. 120). In my view, the Karaite conception 
of literal interpretation was grounded in Jewish sources, and did not exclude, in 
theory nor in practice, the use of rabbinic models, provided these could be adapted 
to Karaite needs (see further below). 

U The effects of Arabic literature are also more evident in the later Karaite 
grammatical tradition of the eleventh century. In particular, Abū Faraj Harün aban- 
doned the early Karaite grammatical tradition and adopted principles from the 
Basran school of Arabic grammar, see Basal, “Excerpts”; Khan “Abu al-Faraj 
Harun”; idem, The Early Karaite Tradition; pp. 8, 22. 
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with “inner-Jewish”, namely, rabbinic models (such as the peshat ori- 
entation) which they adapted to their scripturalist ethos. More pre- 
cisely, the Karaites’ rejection of extra-biblical homiletic methods of 
interpretation typical of oral tradition, and their re-focusing on the 
self-contained text of the Hebrew Bible largely facilitated this shift- 
ing of trends. Their political ideology and scholarly background also 
served as contributing factors in the blazing of this essentially new 
path in Jewish Bible interpretation. 


Major Periods 


The main part of our discussion (see below) focuses on the linguistic- 
contextual and literary approach to the Hebrew Bible as innovated 
by two major exegetes of the formative early classical periods of 
Karaite exegesis. ‘These are: Daniel al-Qümisi, who wrote his com- 
mentaries mostly in Hebrew, during the late ninth and early tenth 
centuries, and Yefet ben ‘Eli, who wrote in Judaeo-Arabic, during 
the second half of the tenth century. Other, non-literal foci in their 
interpretive writings will also be addressed. A large corpus of their 
interpretive writings has come down to us, and continuously serves 
as a subject for research on Karaite exegesis. Al-Oümisi and Yefet 
were chosen also since, in my view, it is in their work that we find 
the most salient expression of the breakthroughs and achievements 
of Karaite Bible exegesis, as outlined above.'* For detailed chrono- 
logical surveys of the major oriental Karaite exegetes and their works 
the reader is referred to available studies, some of which are most 
recent and updated.” 


5 In the context of this Guide, I preferred to focus on the methodological devel- 
opment of the Karaite approach and interpretive technique, as reflected in the 
works of these major exegetes, as an effective way of introducing Karaite exegesis 
to the reader. 

P? For a valuable inventory of all extant sources and references to the works of 
Karaite exegetes of the tenth and eleventh centuries see Drory, The Emergence, 
196-198, and cf. her discussion of some of these exegetes and their exegetical mod- 
els on pp. 44—46, 103-123. For a comprehensive survey see, of late, Frank, “Karaite 
exegesis”; Other updated historical and bibliographical surveys which also refer to 
exegesis include Frank, “The study”; Lasker, “Karaites, developments”; Polliack, 
“Medieval Karaism". In this volume sce also  Ben-Shammai, Major trends in 
Karaite Philosophy, whose survey of the major Karaite figures also encompasses 
exegetes, since philosophy and biblical exegesis were largely interrelated fields dur- 
ing this period. 
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As a general outline, nevertheless, Karaite exegesis in the East 
may be divided into three major stages: 

(I) the formative period, represented in al-Qumisr's Hebrew com- 
mentaries, in which Karaite biblical interpretation developed a voice 
of its own, in terms of an independent exegetical conception, and 
unique interpretive tools, which were distinctive from rabbinic modes 
of addressing the biblical text.?? 

(II) The early classical period, represented in Yefet's writings, in 
which the exegetical conception and the linguistic and literary tools 
that developed in the late ninth century, were perfected and con- 
solidated into a systematic enterprise of interpretation throughout the 
tenth century. To this period belong other Karaite exegetes, mostly 
younger or older contemporaries of Yefet in the Jerusalem circle, 
who wrote their translations and commentaries on the Bible in Judaeo- 
Arabic. These include: Salmon ben Yeruhim, Sahal ben Masliah, 
Yusuf ibn Nüh, David ben Abraham Al-Fasi and David ben Bo‘az. 
Many of the biblical commentaries attributed to these authors in 
Karaite sources have not come down to us, while those which have 
survived have common features with Yefet’s work, and appear to 
reflect the same methodology, concepts and tendencies in address- 
ing the biblical text.”! 

Another, essentially separate, though major Karaite commentator 
who belongs to this period, and will not be discussed further in this 
article, is Abu Yusuf Ya'qüb al-Qirqisant, who was active in Iraq in 
the first half of the tenth century. Qirqisani’s commentary on the 
legal portions of the Pentateuch, known as Aitab al-anwar wal-maragib 
(The Book of Lights and Watchtowers) is a milestone in the development 
of Karaite halakhah, philosophy and historiography, and is amply 
addressed by various contributors to the this Guide.” Oirqisani is also 


2 The latter modes are still persistent in the Books of Precepts by ‘Anan ben David 
and Benjamin al-Nahawandi, written in Aramaic and Hebrew, see further below. 

?! For further details on the lives and works of the exegetes of this period see 
Pozanaski, The Karatte Literary Opponents, pp. 18-47; Man, Texts and Studies, pp. 41—49; 
Gil, The History of Palestine, pp. 790-791; Frank, “Karaite exegesis”; Polliack, The 
Karaite Tradition, pp. 55-64. On ibn Nuh, Al-Fast and Abū Faraj Harün see fur- 
ther ^ Khan, The Contribution. 

2 See, for instance, > Astren, Historiography; > Ben-Shammai, Philosophy; > 
Gil, Origins; > Olszowy-Schlanger, Karaite Family Law, as well as many other 
instances where he is mentioned in the Byzantine and modern sections of the Guide, 
attesting his ongoing relevance. For further details on Qirqisani’s life and works see 
Poznanski, ibid., pp. 8-11; Hirschfeld, Qirqisānī Studies, pp. 5-38; Nemoy, Anthology, 
pp. 42-45; Pollack, ibid., pp. 65—77. 
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known to have written proper commentaries on the books of Job, 
Ecclesiastes and Genesis. Mostly extant are portions from the latter 
(Commentary on Genesis), which exist in a “short” or “abridged” 
version, and in a “long” version. These appear to have formed part 
of his commentary on the non-legal portions of the Pentateuch, 
known as Kitab al-nyad wal-had@iq (The Book of Parks and Gardens). 
Qirqisani’s preamble to Kuab al-riydd discusses the validity of ratio- 
nal speculation on the Bible, after which are presented thirty-seven 
propositions which are concerned with biblical interpretation.” 

These exegetical principles clarify Qirqisani’s opinion concerning 
the nature of the Hebrew language, the composition of the Bible 
and other textual features. A comprehensive and integrative study 
of the preamble and surviving portions of his commentaries on bib- 
lical narrative still form a major desideratum in the research of Karaite 
exegesis. From what may be gleaned from them so far, however, it 
appears that there are significant connections between Qirqisani’s 
conceptions of biblical narrative, his exegetical tools and techniques 
and those reflected in the works of the Karaites of the Jerusalem 
school, most notably, Yefet. 

(IIT) The late classical period of oriental Karaite exegesis, which 
took place throughout the eleventh century, is associated with Jerusalem 
scholars, such as Yusuf al-Basir, Abū Faraj Harün, ‘Alf ben Sulayman, 
and particularly, Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah (Abū al-Faraj Furqàn ibn 
Asad). Yeshu'ah composed a translation and commentary on the 
Pentateuch, parts of which have survived and come down to us, 
either in a long version (al-tafstr al-mustawfà; al-mabsüf) or in a short 
version (al-tafsir al-mukhtasar). The biblical works of Yeshu‘ah and his 
generation reflect the growing specialzation of Karaite scholars in 
what became by then largely independent branches of learning (i.e., 
philosophy, linguistics, halakhah).?* The unique and innovative Karaite 


23 On the lengthier and shorter versions of Qirqisáni's commentary on Genesis, 
including in the Firkovich Collections, see Chiesa “A new fragment"; Chiesa and 
Lockwood “Al-Qirgisani’s newly found commentary”. For edited sections see Ben- 
Shammai, Doctrines, II, Appendix A, pp. 19-63. Only twenty-four of the exegetical 
principles have survived in manuscript BL Or. 2557 edited and translated by 
Hirschfeld, ibid., pp. 5-38 (English preface and summary of propositions), pp. 39-59 
(edited Arabic text) and partly re-translated by Nemoy, Anthology, pp. 60-68 (pre- 
amble and propositions 1—6); For a French version of the preamble alone see Vajda, 
“Du prologue”. 

?** For further details on the lives and works of the exegetes of this period see 
Poznanski, The Karatte Literary Opponents, pp. 48-53; Mann, Texts and Studies, pp. 
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fusion between these fields, typical of the formative and early clas- 
sical stages, was largely abandoned. Moreover, the effects of Arab 
Muttazilite theology were deeply internalized in their biblical writ- 
ings, and the original Karaite concern with the open study of the 
meaning of the biblical text, through the interrelated modes of lin- 
guistic, formal and discourse analyses, were largely overpowered by 
philosophical or purely legal (halakhic concerns). 

Finally it should be mentioned that the classical works of the 
Judaeo-Arabic Karaite exegetes (and philosophers), especially those 
of Yefet and Yeshu‘ah were revived, to a large extent, by the Hebrew 
translation enterprise undertaken by the Karaite exegetes in Byzantium. 
These works or their Hebrew renderings also appear to have reached 
Spain.” 


Formative Stages: Daniel Al-Qumist (Late Ninth-Early Tenth Century) 


The early crystallization of a linguistic-contextual focus in Karaite 
biblical exegesis, as distinct from typical modes of rabbinic inter- 
pretation, is reflected in the works of Daniel al-Qumisi, born in the 
district of Qumis (Tabaristan), who headed the Karaite movement 
of the “returnees” to Palestine in around 880.” As noted by Haggai 
Ben-Shammai, when compared with the biblical works of “Anan ben 
David and Benjamin al-Nahawandi, al-Qumisi’s surviving commen- 
taries mark a clear shift from books on legal percepts (sifre miswol) 
to independent exegetical writing." 


34—40; Gil, Palestine, pp. 652-660; Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 46-53; On 
Yeshu‘ah see specifically Ben-Shammai, “Yeshu‘ah.” 

25 On the translation and adaptation enterprise undertaken by the Byzantine 
Karaite exegetes Tobias ben Moses (Tuviah ben Moshe), and Ya‘aqov ben Shim‘on 
who are considered by Gil to be contemporaries of Yeshu‘ah (Palestine, p. 660, 
n.940) see further ^ Maman, Karaite Hebrew; > Frank, Exegesis and Halakhah 
and cf. Schlossberg, “Hebrew versions.” The famous Spanish Rabbanite exegete 
Abraham ibn Ezra (ca. 1093-1167) was well acquainted with the names and opin- 
ions of Yefet and Yeshu‘ah. 

6 See Ben-Shammai, “Fragments”, pp. 267-268; Gil, Palestine, pp. 784—787; > 
Gil, Origins. 

27 See Ben-Shammai, “Karaite exegetes", pp. 43-46. For further discussions of 
al-Qumisi and his exegetical innovations see Mann, Texts and Studies, pp. 8-18; 
Zucker, Rav Saadya Gaon’s Translation, pp. 168-183 (especially pp. 182, 203); Gil, 
The History, pp. 784—787; Drory, The Emergence, p. 105; Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, 
pp. 23-36. 
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In terms of their structure and methodology, al-Dümisi's com- 
mentaries are unprecedented in medieval Jewish literature. Written 
in Hebrew, with some Arabic glosses, they inherently follow the bib- 
lical text, verse by verse, interpreting it as a cohesive literary unit. 
This approach was uncommon in rabbinic midrashic literature of 
the time: its language was predominantly Aramaic and its interpre- 
tive methodology generally tended to atomize and de-contextualize 
biblical verses, phrases, and even words.” The verse by verse struc- 
ture of the halakhic and aggadic midrashim is generally recognized 
to have been superimposed on them by their later redactors, reflecting 
an editorial framework, not a structure inherent to the interpretive 
methodology of the Tannaim, nor their actual learning traditions of 
the biblical text. 

The only precursor to al-Qiimisi’s linguistic-contextual conception 
may be found in the peshat orientation, and certain contextual mid- 
dot (interpretive norms) vaguely attested in rabbinic sources, which 
focus on the “literal” or “plain” or immediate contextual sense of 
the biblical text.” Being of Judaeo-Persian origin, it is possible that 
al-Qumisi's work has preserved for us the “missing link” between 
classical rabbinic literature and the early Karaite grammatical tra- 
dition which flourished in Persia-Iraq (see above). In respect of the 
dominant forms of rabbinic literature of his time (e.g., the talmudim 
and halakhic and aggadic midrashim which have come down to us) 
al-Qumisi’s interpretive methodology was innovative, in that he imple- 
mented an overall and consistent linguistic-contextual approach to 
Scripture. This he did not only vis-a-vis rabbinic literature but also 
in open criticism of ‘Anan’s interpretive methods, which he defind 
as fa@’wil in that they emulated rabbinic methodology, in his view, 
by de-contextualizing the biblical phrase or verse.?? 

Grammatical modes of interpretation (usually referred to as “lit- 
eral" interpretations) reflect the desire to maintain the identity of 
that which was once meant by focusing on the conceptual world of 
the text. They therefore accompany its original linguistic signs, which 
have become historically and linguistically alien, with new expressions, 


8 See, for instance, Halivni, Peshat and Derash, pp. 3-88; Stern, Midrash and Theory, 
pp. 15-38. 

? See note 10 above. 

30 For further discussions of al-Qümisi's criticism of ‘Anan, see Polliack, tbid., 
p. 28, n. 22; p. 30, n. 29. 
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in the form of literal translation, glosses or wider explanations.*! Al- 
Qiimisi’s commentaries are characterized by lexicographical and 
grammatical notes, semantic explications, analysis of the meaning of 
a word, phrase or verse according to their immediate and wider 
contexts, an awareness of thematic units, and general remarks on 
the literary structure and coherence of the biblical text. 

Al-Qümisi's commentaries also demonstrate the beginning of a 
historical orientation in biblical interpretation, which binds the mean- 
ing of the particular verse under discussion to the reconstructed real- 
ities of biblical time and place. In all these, al-Qüumisi laid the 
foundations for the work of the later Karaite exegetes of the Jerusalem 
school, especially Yefet ben ‘Eli, who further developed the literary- 
historical approach to the Hebrew Bible. 


The Lateral Orientation 


Amongst al-Qümisi surviving works are various segments of his com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch and important epistles to the Karaites 
which reflect the missionary zest of this formative period.? His most 
important exegetical work is the Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
known as Pitron Shneim ‘Asar (edited by I.D. Markon).? It preserves 
the earliest example of a continuous Hebrew commentary on a large 
and self-contained literary unit of the Hebrew Bible, in which the 
citation of the first phrase or words of the biblical verses (known as 
incifits) does not function as an external editorial device. The mezpits 
which organize the halakhic or aggadic midrashim, as they are known 
to us, essentially serve as an editorial means for latching onto the 
verse different midrashic interpretations, which derive from different 
authors and periods. They are likely to belong therefore to the last 
layer of redaction (or canonization) of these works, whence they 
received the status of classical rabbinic anthologies. Al-Qumisi’s inci- 
pits, however, are inherent to the commentary itself, ensuing from 
the hand of the same individual author who wrote the interpreta- 
tions. They reflect the way in which the exegete follows the biblical 
text and relates to it as a continuous literary unit, elucidating it from 


31 See Szondi, Introduction, pp. 4—5, 8-9. 

? For detailed disussions of his works see note 27 above. 

33 On the doubts raised concerning al-Qümisi's authorship of this work, which 
remain unconvincing, in my view, see Polliack, tbid., p. 31 note 33. 
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beginning to end. The epis thus serve the exegete as a structural 
device in fashioning his commentary. Al-Qumisi’s cohesive approach 
to the elucidation of the biblical text is not only evident in its struc- 
ture but also in embedded comments which underline his view of 
the connection between the annotated phrase and its immediate and 
wider contexts within the discourse unit.” 

A fine example of al-QūmisT’s linguistic-contextual orientation is 
found in his commentary on Habakkuk 1:5-7. I first present the bib- 
lical verses in full (though in the Pitron they appear only as 'ncifits, 
which have been accentuated below in the form of itallics) in order 
that al-Oümisi's comment be more easily understood: 


(1:5) Behold the nations and see; marvel and be astonished. For a deed is 
done? in your days that you would not believe if told. (6) For lo, I am 
rousing the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty nation, who march through 
the breadth of the earth, to seize habitations not their own. (7) Fearsome 
and terrible are they; their justice and grandeur proceed from themselves . . . 


The comment is originally written in cryptic Hebrew, of the kind 
the ninth century Karaites attempted to revive as an exegetical lan- 
guage, with some Judaeo-Persian and Judaeo-Arabic glosses:? 


“marvel and be astonished"—(this will be) after you witness, consistently, 
that—“a deed is done” (in Hebrew: po'al poel), that one who acts has 
been made to act, he is Nebuchadnezzar. “That you would not believe" 
as it is written (Lamentations 4:12) “The kings of the earth did not 
believe (or any of the inhabitants of the world that foe and enemy 
could enter the gates of Jerusalem”). “Fearsome and terrible is he"—some 
(= anonymous scholars) said he is Nebuchadnezzar, and in my view 


3 The pesher literature of Qumran also applies incipits as an inherent exegetical 
device. This genre, however, has general affinities with the atomizing methods of 
rabbinic midrash, see further below. 

5 See, for example, comments on Hosea 6:11: “for it is written below" (ki katuv 
aharaw; ‘al ken katauo aharaw), 12:5 “and for this reason it is written above" (we-lakhen 
katuv lema‘lah), 2:4: “he (scripture/prophet) returned to the beginning of its/his words 
(shav el rosh devaro; Pitron, pp. 2, 10, 20). Al-Oümisi also relates to purely rhetorical 
aspects of the biblical text, including the use of allegory in prophecy, see for instance 
his comments on Hosea 2:6; 8:8 and 10:1 (Pitron, pp. 2, 12, 16). 

?* For the Englsih text see NEB with some changes. 

? [t is also pssible to translate: ‘for I accomplish a deed’. 

38 In Hebrew: ‘dread and terrible is he’ (referring to the nation (goy) of the 
Chaldeans). 

3 On this attempt see Drory, The Emergence, pp. 43-46. On the debate con- 
cerning the authenticity of the language of the Pitron see note 33 above. On the 
glosses, see Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, pp. 31-36. 
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it is better to interpret “and terrible” with regard to the God of Israel. 
“From himself "—trom before him “his justice will proceed”—for he (= 
Nebuchadnezzar) will cause it (= God's justice) to rule in Israel.” 


In this comment al-OQumisi demonstrates his historical contextual- 
ization of Habakkuk's prophecy as one relating to the historical era 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries. For this reason he retains 
the identity of the terrible foe as non other than the one mentioned 
in verse 6, namely, the Chaldeans, whose leader, Nebuchadnezzar 
is hinted at, according to al-Qumuüsi, by the Hebrew phrase poʻal 
poel. Habbakkuk is thus prophesying that God intends to move Nebu- 
chadnezzar into action. This king of the Chaldeans, whose appear- 
ance on the stage of history will be a cause of wonder to all nations 
and whose activities will not be believed until actually seen, will serve 
as God's instrument in the punishment of Israel. 

Moreover, al-Oümisi linguistic sensibilities are reflected in his 
remark that the wording in which the future bewilderment at Nebu- 
chadnezzar's activities is described is reminiscent of Lamentations. 
There we find the same expression of disbelief and shock concern- 
ing the generation who actually witnessed Nebuchadnezzar’s “works” 
in the destruction of the Temple. Al-Oümisi continues the same line 
of thought by forwarding the opinion of anonymous scholars, who 
consider the adjectives “fearsome and terrible” as descriptions of 
Nebuchadnezzar and his army." He adds to these his own opinion 
(to which he consciously draws attention by the expression we-esti 
ytkhshar liftor), that the first adjective indeed relates to Nebuchadnezzar, 
while the second refers to God. Accordingly, “terrible” here means 
awe-inspiring and it concords with the continuation of the verse in 
which “his justice” is mentioned, also in reference to God, as it is 
unlikely, according to al-Qumisi’s reasoning, that the Prophet con- 
ceives of justice as emanating directly from Nebuchadnezzar or the 
Chaldeans. 


See al-Qumisi, Pitron, p. 52. 

“| References to anonymous opinions is a common Karaite technique. The opin- 
ions which are presented in this way do not necessarily belong to Karaite prede- 
cessors or contemporaries. They may also belong to Rabbanites or may be traced 
to rabbinic sources. As suggested by Khan, the function of anonymity is to refrain, 
as it appears, from over-emphasis of family ties and background, in the style of 
“Rabbi so and so the son of so and so said” typical of Rabbinic literature, see fur- 
ther discussion below. 
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Al-Qamisi interprets Habakkuk’s prophecy in accordance with the 
known prophetic paradigm, prominent in classical prophetic litera- 
ture, namely, that the punishment of Israel’s iniquities will by per- 
petrated by a foreign ruler, the purpose of whose appearance on the 
stage of history is to meet God’s justice upon Israel. The continua- 
tion of his commentary on the next verses clearly carries through 
this literal interpretation, in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s horses 
and army. 

Al-Qümis?i's linguistic-contextual orientation, as demonstrated in 
this comment, is particularly striking when we consider the messianic 
potential of the Book of Habakkuk in the history if Jewish inter- 
pretation. I have argued in detail elsewhere that the attempt to draw 
parallels between early Karaite exegesis and the type of pesher exe- 
gesis preserved in Qumran literature is essentially mistaken.” This 
is made evident when we compare the above comment to the Qumran 
Pesher Habakkuk 1:5-7:° 


[Behold the nations and see, marvel and be astonished for a deed will be done in 
your days that you would not believe if told, Interpreted, this concerns] those 
who were unfaithful (= ha-bogedim) together with the Liar, in that they 
[did] not [listen to the word received by] the Teacher of Righteousness 
from the mouth of God. And it concerns the unfaithful of the New 
[Covenant] in that they have not believed in the Covenant of God 
[and have profaned] His Holy Name. And likewise this saying is to 
be interpreted [as concerning those who] will be unfaithful at the end 
of days. They, the men of violence and the breakers of the Covenant, 
will not believe when they hear all that [is to happen to] the final 
generation from the Priest [in whose heart] God set [understanding] 
that he might interpret all the words of His servants the Prophets, 
through whom He foretold all that would happen to His people and 
[His land]. 


* See Polliack “On the question". This hypothesis was first introduced by Wieder 
(“The Qumran sectaries”; “The Dead Sea Scrolls”; Judean Scrolls). It has since become 
a standard “notion” on early Karaite exegesis, rarely questioned, but repeated in 
various discussions as an established fact. Drory’s use of the term “fesher model” in 
designating the non-literal orientation of early Karaite exegesis (The Emergence, pp. 
106-110) contributed to the confusion. In effect, it relied on Wieder’s assumptions, 
and on the overall theory that in overthrowing the conventions of Jewish literature 
the Karaites had to look outside mainstream rabbinic literature, to “unoccupied” 
genres, which they found in sectarian Jewish sources or in Arabic literature. 

5 Translation by Geza Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English, London, 1995, 
p. 341. Square brackets indicate completion of lacunae in the Hebrew manuscript. 
For a Hebrew edition and detailed analysis of this pesher see Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 
pp. 152-158. 
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For behod, I rouse the Chaldeans, that [bitter and hasty] nation. Interpreted 
this concerns the Kittim* [who are] quick and valiant in war, caus- 
ing many to perish... They are fearsome and terrible; thew justice and grandeur 
proceed from themselves—Interpreted, this concerns the Kittim who inspire 
all the nations with fear and [dread]. All their evil and plotting is done 
with intention and they deal with all the nations in cunning and guile.” 


Even without delving into a detailed analysis of this pesher it is evi- 
dent that the Qumran interpreter understands Habakkuk’s words as 
relating to his own period, that of the Qumran sect and to its specific 
inner and outer enemies. This understanding is achieved by midrashic 
methods typical of the sect’s exegesis.” The technique of deliberate 
word-play or change of the Hebrew version amply-used in midrashic 
literature, is applied, for instance, in the pesher to verse 5 by what 
appears as a deliberate “misreading” of reu ba-goyym (behold the 
nations) as 7e'u ba-bogdim (behold the unfaithful).'^ The phrase is then 
interpreted as referring to three specific groups who were considered 
"traitors" by the sect, who undermined it at different stages of its 
history. This threesome is unraveled by the isolated reading of the 
three consecutive verbs (behold, see, marvel), which open the verse, 
as referring to three different objects." 

The de-contextualizing or atomizing technique through which the 
three verbs are isolated from one another and given independent 
weight in reference to three objects is similar to the midrashic tech- 
nique of charging any form of repetition in the biblical text with 
special significance. According to the pesher, these groups and their 
particular actions were prognosticated or predicted in Habakkuk's 
prophecy, without the Prophet being conscious of this fact. Only the 
sect’s leader, referred to here as the Priest (ha-kohen), while earlier he 
is described as the Teacher of Righteousness (moreh ha-sedaqah), is 
capable of revealing the true or potential meaning of the prophecy 
to the sect, by use of the pesher. 

The next two verses are deciphered in Pesher Habakkuk as refer- 
ring to the Romans, the sect’s most bitter enemy. The conceptual 


* According to Nitzan the Kittim are a likely reference to the Romans, see tbid., 
pp. 157-158. 

5 On these methods see Nitzan, tbid., pp. 29-80. 

4 [t is also possible that the Qumranites had before them a different Hebrew 
version to that of the masoretic text, as reflected in the LXX and Peshita, which 
translate “traitors”. 

Y See Nitzan, ibid., p. 153. 
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world and historical horizon of the biblical prophet is ignored in 
that the Chaldeans, the dominant empire in Habakkuk’s period is 
the actual enemy mentioned in his text. This factor is considered 
negligible by the pesher author/s since by its mere definition the pesher 
aims at the “hidden” meaning of the biblical text. Al-Oamisi’s inter- 
pretation in the Pitron, is in fact opposed to the non-literal orienta- 
tion typical of the pesher, for he explains the events foretold by the 
Prophet as relating to Habakkuk’s historical horizon, the Prophet’s 
own time and place. This is not a small matter when we consider 
al-Qiimisi’s messianic zest. The temptation to decipher a hidden 
layer in the prophecy which hints at the Karaite movement is resisted 
by al-Qumisi. 

Moreover, the Hebrew terms patar/lftor are generally used by al- 
Qümisi to introduce literal and linguistic interpretations (see, for 
instance, in relation to the adjective nora’ (terrible), as a description 
of the God of Israel). In Qumranic sources the terms fesher/lifhshor 
function as a terminus technicus in introducing a non-literal, actualiz- 
ing interpretation of the prophetic text, and are therefore semanti- 
cally opposed to al-Qumisi's usage, despite the etymological closeness 
of both roots. In fact, never do we find the Karaites using the term 
pesher and its derivatives in their literature. 

Against this background, the break-through in al-Qümisi's exege- 
sis towards a different conceptualization of the biblical text and his 
accomplished implementation of linguistic-contextual tools in its analy- 
sis is striking, and is made apparent in many other examples from 
the Piron. 


The Non-Literal Orientation (“actualization”) 


Notwithstanding al-Oümis?'s predilection towards linguistic-contextual 
(so-called "literal") modes of interpretation, the theory of hermeneu- 
tics generally contends that “literal” and “non-literal” orientations 
develop in dialectical reaction to one another. They exist simulta- 
neously in the history of interpretation, particularly one so long as 
that of the Hebrew Bible. While in certain periods literal readings 


** In general, the common terminology identified in Karaite and Qumranic sources 
is drawn from biblical sources and cannot serve as proof of influence, see further 
Polliack, “On the question", pp. 284-286. 
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(philological, grammatical, contextual) are more dominant, in others 
they become dormant, while non-literal readings (allegorical, homiletic, 
spiritual, didactic, messianic) become the preferred mode of relating 
to Scripture.? None of these orientations, however, and more impor- 
tantly, none of the conceptions that underlie them do totally disap- 
pear. This is because both constitute different types of answers to 
the same impulse, which is to overcome the linguistic and historical 
gap between the reader-interpreter of the sanctified text and its orig- 
inal “author”, or time of writing.” Ideological, socio-political as well 
as religious and psychological circumstances naturally determine the 
amount of tension between these literal and non-literal approaches, 
not only within different schools and historical periods of biblical 
interpretation, but also within the work of the same school or indi- 
vidual commentator. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that al-Qumisi, who wrote in a 
period of transition between the ancient rabbinic period and its lit- 
erary modes and the Islamic medieval period and its literary tradition, 
also gives expression to forms of non-literal interpretation which were 
dominant in rabbinic exegesis of his time. While literal readings over- 
come the gap between the ancient text and contemporary readers 
by clinging to the linguistic and contextual sense, messianic or actu- 
alizing modes of interpretation employ the opposite strategy of break- 
ing away from the immediate contextual sense. They tend to replace 
the original linguistic sign by giving it a new meaning that is con- 
sciously drawn from the conceptual world of the interpreter.?! 

Examples of this non-literal orientation are also found in al-OQumisi's 
Pitron Sheneim ‘Asar, as in his comment on Habakkuk 2:1—6:? 


And the Lord answered (me) and said: ‘write the vision’—For there are still 
some days left until the vision will come to pass, because the prophecy 
of Habakkuk precedes Nebuchadnezzar in time, and therefore he (i.e. 
the Prophet) said: “if it seems slow, wait for it’. “Behold ‘uplah”—here is 
a man of ‘uplah, one who is treacherous and rebellious, he does not 
believe, “and his soul is not upright whereas the righteous shall live by his 
jfauh’—tor he believes. “Moreover, the wine is treacherous’—They (i.e., 
anonymous scholars) said that (it) refers to the Greeks, and in my view 
(it) refers to the last kingdom of the exile. 


2 See Szondi, Introduction, pp. 5-13. 
5 See Szondi, ibid., p. 8. 

5! See Szondi, ibid., pp. 5-6. 

? See al-Qumisi, Pitron, p. 53. 
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In the last part of his comment al-Oümisi forwards the opinion of 
certain unnamed scholars (amru = they said) that Habakkuk’s refer- 
ence to “treacherous wine” alludes to the Greeks, namely, the next 
Empire to have appeared on the stage of Israel’s history, after the 
Chaldeans.? It is likely that this interpretation is based on the word- 
play between yayin (wine) and yawan (Greece). Such puns often form 
the basis of inner-biblical as well as midrashic forms of interpretation. 
Al-Qümisr, however, suggests his own actualization of the Prophet's 
words, reading them as referring to the last kingdom to dominate 
Israel in exile, which the Karaites of his period clearly viewed as 
the Kingdom of Ishmael, namely, Islam. 

In this comment, al-Oumisi reflects his acceptance of the tradi- 
tional view that the biblical prophets, such as Habakkuk, prophe- 
sied concerning periods beyond their immediate historical horizon, 
whether knowingly or unknowingly. In other words, he accepts the 
prognosüc function of Israelite prophecy as did the rabbinic sages 
and Jewish tradition before him (see for instance Babylonian Talmud, 
Megillah, 142). 

Habakkuk's reference to “treacherous wine” is indeed metaphoric, 
and may have hinted at a current or future political entity that 
threatened Israel of his day. A symbolic reading of this phrase does 
not necessarily constitute an actualization, though it is impossible to 
determine whether the wordplay yayin-yawan in reference to the Greek 
Empire was actually clued into his text. Al-Qumisi’s interpretation 
concerning Islam cannot be reconciled with the immediate objects 
of the Prophet’s symbolism. Al-OQümisi presents this interpretation, 
therefore, as his personal reading of the text, as a conscious actual- 
ization, by drawing attention to his person as a commentator: “as 
for me..." (we-'esli).* 

References to his own opinion are often used by al-Qumisi to 
indicate the transition between the literal and non-literal layers if his 
commentary. This practice suggests he was also aware of the limi- 
tations of prognostic exegesis, as a rather subjective form of relating 


5 The Karaites considered the schism between Rabbanites and Karaites to have 
begun in the time of the Greek conquest, see, for instance, al-Qumisir's comment 
on Hosea 1:9 (Pitron, p. 1). 

5* On the convention of the “impersonal author" whose individual voice is not 
heard within rabbinic literature, as opposed to the Karaite accentuation of indi- 
vidual opinion and authorship see Drory, The Emergence, p. 72. 
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to the biblical text. At the most, he may have regarded such inter- 
pretations as an intellectual exercise no more legitimate than other 
such exercises on the part of other commentators. The key to the 
historical meaning of Scripture, however, was conceived by him as 
bound to the original language of the biblical phrase or passage, and 
to its wider contextual analysis and cohesive understanding within 
the literary or thematic unit. 

Another example of the differentiation between literal and non- 
literal modes of interpretation which al-Qūmisī administered within 
his exegetical works is found in his comment on Hosea 2:8-9, which 
is divided below into two parts:? 


Therefore I will hedge up her way with thorns; and I will build a wall. against 
her paths. She shall pursue her lovers but not overtake them; and she shall seek 
them, but shall not find them. Then she shall say, T will go and return to my 
first husband, for it was better with me then than now. 


Therefore I will hedge up her way—the meaning of sakh is a fence which 
is closed and shut where there is no passage, as in ‘(the way of a slug- 
gard is) overgrown with thorns’ (Proverbs 15:19), therefore he/it said after 
this (word) bastrim—which are thorns. For the nations that I had made 
surrender to them, and they (Israel) had learned their habits, these I 
shall make rule over them in hatred. As it is written: ‘among all her 
lovers she has none to comfort her’ and it is written, ‘they have become her ene- 
mes’ (Lamentations 1:2). 


In this first part of his comment al-Qūmisī explains Hosea’s metaphor- 
ical language in accordance with its immediate context and other 
linguistic parallels found elsewhere in the biblical text. His literal 
interpretation takes into consideration the relationship between the 
sentence parts and the whole verse. Accordingly, the rare Hebrew 
words sakh and sirim are interpreted in the light of their other occur- 
rences in the Bible and in relation to one another. Hosea’s imagery, 
in which the nation of Israel is depicted as an unfaithful wife is 
extrapolated by al-Qumisi in reference to another biblical text which 
uses the same metaphor (Lamentations). ‘The comparative analysis 
serves to corroborate the linguistic and paradigmatic interpretation. 


55 See Pitron, p. 3. 
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In the second part of his comment al-Qimisi suggests a non-literal, 
actualizing interpretation of the same verses. This he signals by the 
transitory formula we-gam bagalut (“and also in exile”): 


And also in exile, at the end of days, in the time of the Kingdom of 
Ishmael, God will break the yoke of the Rabbanites from Israel little 
by little and ‘many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall increase’ (Daniel, 
12:4)—of the Torah. And they shall follow the Lord to keep his com- 
mandments, and many shall seck the ways of the Rabbanites but shall 
not find, as he spoke ‘and her paths she did not know’ (Hosea 2:7, there: 
‘she did not find’). 


In this actualization al-Oümisi interprets Hosea’s words as alluding 
to the state of religious confusion and search for new ideological 
paths, also described in the Book of Daniel, in which the nation 
shall find itself at the ume of the end of days. ‘This time of “increased 
knowledge" al-Qumisi specifically identifies with his own period of 
nascent Karaism during the reign of Islam (= the Kingdom of 
Ishmael). ‘The wish, expressed by some Jews, to follow the Karaites 
is thus analogous to the wish expressed by the estranged wife in 
Hosea’s prophecy to return to her first husband, namely, to God’s 
true worship and the correct observance of his commandments. Many 
others, however, shall follow the misleading way of the Rabbanites. 
They are analogous to the same wife’s disability to break away from 
her lovers and find her way back to her husband. In other words, 
they are unable to find what they seek, which is the true way to God. 

In this actualization there is no attempt on the part of al-Qūmisī 
to decipher the Prophet’s imagery in existential detail as to what is 
happening or what is in store, day by day, for the Karaite com- 
munity, unlike the reading strategy of the Qumran fesharim. What 
we find here is a symbolic reading, typical of Jewish midrash in gen- 
eral, in which the evildoers described in the prophetic text are tagged 
as a certain contemporary group amongst Israel, while the role of 
the righteous is reserved for the group with which the commenta- 
tor is identified." 


The term "exile" is often used in the works of al-Qūmisī and other Karaites 
of the ninth and tenth centuries to refer to Israel's continuous exile, from the 
Hellenistic period until Islamic times. 

5 There are many examples of such readings in Song of Songs Rabbah, for instance, 
the midrashim on “the rose”—Israel/Rebecca, and the “thorns”—her enemies/Laban 


(2:5-10). 
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Both levels of al-Qūmisī interpretation are clearly independent 
from one another. Methodologically and conceptually, each form of 
reading—the literal and the non-literal—can be applied to the text 
irrespectively of the other, and there is no attempt to integrate them. 
Furthermore, the non-literal actualizing interpretations, when they 
occur, almost always appear after the linguistic-contextual interpre- 
tations, as the secondary level of al-Oiimisi’s comment. There is no 
attempt to create an overall structure which binds the literal and 
non-literal modes in a detailed fashion (as found, for instance, in 
medieval Christian exegesis). The first level forms the basis on which 
the second level rests, in that without a detailed understanding of the 
basic meaning of the biblical text it is impossible to substantiate the 
symbolic-actualizing interpretation. 

The conceptual and graphic divisions, alongside the transitory for- 
mula, which introduce the actualizations, all suggest that al-Qumisi’s 
focus was on the linguistic-contextual analysis of the biblical text as 
the major aspect of his exegetical work. It was this analysis that laid 
the foundations, in his view, for the correct understanding of the 
biblical text, without which there is no interpretation. What comes 
later, in the form of the commentator’s associations, is regarded as 
a legitimate personal response to the metaphoric imagery or sym- 
bolism embedded in the prophecy, and is seen as a different, dis- 
connected form of reading which is not essential to the establishment 
of the text’s meaning. 

At times, al-Qimisi openly points to his hermeneutic preference 
of the literal level of his interpretation, by indicating it is “his opin- 
ion” (=u-mida‘ati), though he still proceeds to elaborate the non-literal 
level, as in his comment on Hosea 6:8—-9:°8 


Gilead is a city of evildoers, tracked with blood. As robbers lie in wait for a man 
so the priests are banded together, they murder on the way to Shechem,? yea they 
commit villainy. 


Gilead is a city of evildoers—in my opinion it is written concerning Yavesh 
Gilead at the time of the related event (ma‘aseh) of the Concubine (of 
Gibea, see Judges 19-21). For no one from this (place, i.e. Yavesh 
Gilead) came to join the congregation (of the tribes of Israel) at Mispah, 


58 See Pitron, pp. 9-10. 

5 Hebrew shekhema may also be understood here not as a place name but as an 
adverb referring to the robbers style of lurking on the way, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, see al-Qumisi’s comment below. 
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and so they broke the covenant of the tribes, and for this reason they 
killed them. Also in the days of Saul, as well, the people of Yavesh 
Gilead told Nahash the Amonite ‘make a pact with us and we shall 
be your slaves’ (I Samuel 11:1). This was not right before the Lord. 
And so, due to their evil ways, Israel (of Hosea's day) were likened 
(nimshelu) to Gilead the city of evildoers, as the Gileads are tracked 
with deceit and cheating more than other flesh and blood. And the 
Prophet (Hosea) spoke concerning the congregation of Israel (saying) 
that they are like Gilead, the city of evildoers. Also in this day, in our 
exile? Israel do the work of God with deceit (see Jeremiah 48:10). 
They turn upside down (i.e., misinterpret and change) God's Torah, 
his festivals and commandments, and in their commerce they use 
defilement, cheating and wrongdoing, and they ignore the needs of 
their fellow men. They use oppression, robbery, lying and false oaths, 
and so they are compared (nimshalim) to a trap laid out for a bird and 
a hook for a fish, and this is why it is written after it “as robbers lie in 
watt for a man’ (u-kehakey tsh gedudim). In singular hakkah is a fisherman's 
hook, Aakkey (in plural)—hooks, as in ‘spread out a net and a hook for 
fishing"! And for this reason it is written afterwards ‘as robbers he in 
watt for a man’—in this manner men round up upon a man to catch 
him in the trap, to deter Israel from the way of the truth. ‘A band of 
priest? —why a band of priests? Because they were Israel's teachers (in 
biblical times), and today there have (also) risen false shepherds who 
mislead (Israel) and they are like murderers who lurk in the roads 
standing shoulder to shoulder (meaning), in lines. 


In the major part of this comment al-Qumisi suggests his own opin- 
ion, namely, that Hosea’s mention of Gilead functions as an allu- 
sion to specific stories or events, recorded in the Bible, concerning 
the disloyal behavior of the people of Yavesh Gilead. The Prophet 
is thus conceived as harping on the collective memory of his audi- 
ence, by use of a rhetorical ploy, in order to emphasize his message 
concerning the contemporary immoralities of Israel of his day. Al- 
Qümisr's literary interpretation of Hosea’s words, which remains 
within the conceptual world of the Israelite Prophet and his audi- 
ence, attempts to reconstruct their historical consciousness. Al-Qūmisī 
further demonstrates his literary sensitivity by pointing out Hosea's 
general tendency to allude to significant events in Israel's past as a 
means of referring to the present. Accordingly, the story of the 


$9 The words we-af ki hayom hazeh be-galutenu serve here as the transitory formula 
to the actualizing level of al-Qiimisi’s interpretation. 

5! Verses close to this apparent quotation include Lamentations 1:13, Ezekiel 
12:13; 14:20; 32:3; Psalm 140:6; Proverbs 29:5. 
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Pilegesh of Gibea is intimated by Hosea more than once (see also 
5:8; 10:9-10), and his prophecies are abundant with inner-biblical 
allusions and interpretations (9:10, 13; 12:3-5; 13-14). 

There is no prior instance in Jewish interpretation for al-Qimisi’s 
detailed attempts to unravel Hosea’s allusions within a literary-historical 
framework of this kind. In this he clearly set the path for later Karaite 
commentators, such as Yefet ben ‘Eli, who also offers elaborate expla- 
nations of Hosea's inner-biblical allusions.” 

The second layer of al-Qumisi's comment, in which he forwards 
an actualizing reading of Hosea's words, is signaled by the formula: 
“also in this day, in our exile".9* This reading is based on the under- 
standing established in the previous layer that Gilead is a symbolic 
appellation of the sinners amongst Israel, which in the actualization 
are made to signify the Rabbanites (as opposed to the Karaites). 
Shortly after, however, al-Oümisi returns to a linguistic analysis of 
the imagery of the hook/snare and other difficult phraseology within 
this passage, and the actualization recedes to the background, while 
the literal reading moves back to the foreground of his discussion. 
Finally, in discussing Hosea's reference to the corrupted priests al- 
Qumisi first explains their role in biblical times and only later moves 
on to their identification as Rabbanites, as part of his actualization 
of the verse. In this manner he moves between both levels of his 
commentary, usually sustaining a clear functional differentiation 
between the linguistic-contextual, literary-historical reading and the 
actualizing reading of the verse under discussion. 


In summary: Al-Oümisi's hermeneutic awareness is confirmed in the 
functional division he employs between different "levels" of inter- 
pretation. The linguistic-contextual-historical reading of prophecy as 
relating to the prophet's historical time, place and audience is the 
dominant mode of his exegesis. While actualizing or messianic read- 
ings are not rejected as such, they tend to appear when the text 
yields itself to such possibilities, for instance, when it uses metaphors 
or other forms of symbolic language. The non-literal readings do 
not replace the attempt to decipher the immediate meaning of the 


9? See examples in forthcoming edition (Polliack and Schlossberg) of Yefet's 
Commentary on Hosea. 
$5 See note 60 above. 
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prophetic vision in accordance with the geo-political circumstances 
of its day. Rather, they provide an additional dimension in which 
al-Qūmisī responds to the text, as a reader who knowingly belongs 
to a different historical period. As such, he brings his interests and 
messages to bear upon the text in a manner common to rabbinc 
midrash (and, for that matter, common to the Qumranic fehsarim, 
in terms of their non-literal hermeneutic orientation). 

A sophisticated hermeneutic of the kind reflected in al-Dümisr's 
commentaries does not conceive of biblical prophecy as retaining 
immediate existential relevance to the time of the commentator. 
Prophecy cannot, therefore, be taken as seriously as it was taken in 
Qumran. There are no codes to be broken, no hidden truths to be 
extracted from the text which may guide the community in burn- 
ing matters of its day, there are only different possibilities of read- 
ing the text, multiple ways of reviving its symbolism, and making it 
relevant to one's own time. 

In terms of their conceptual framework, methodology and termi- 
nology the actualizations found in al-Qiimisi’s works and in the works 
of other Karaite exegetes exhibit no features that are distinctively 
unique to the Qumran fesher. The only undisputed element these lit- 
eratures have in common is an underlying non-literal orientation in 
the reading of prophetic literature, and the accentuation of its prog- 
nostic dimension, features which the Qumran pesher itself is likely 
to have borrowed from ancient rabbinic midrash.** This orientation, 
as well as the scripturalist-messianic mindset, and biblically-derived 
terminology attested in the literature of both groups may convinc- 
ingly be explained as phenomenological parallels, common enough 
in the history of religions. They cannot serve, in my view, as the 
basic proof for the influence of Qumranic literature upon the Karaites, 
nor as a valid argument in the establishment of a wider historical 
theory concerning possible connections between the Karaites and the 
Qumranic sectaries.9? 


** See further Polliack, “On the question”, pp. 277-278. 

® In the above I argue against the theory that the Karaites’ interpretive con- 
ceptions, terms or methodologies as they appear in their exegetical works were in 
any way dependent on their knowledge of Qumranic sources. There are other ways 
of basing the theory of dependency which lie beyond the immediate subject-matter 
of this criticism. These include historical conjectures, regarding the provenance of 
the medieval copy of the Damascus Document found in the Cairo Genizah and 
the tracing of Karaite religious practices to “non-normative” Second Temple halakhah, 
see further  Erder, The Karaites and the Second Temple Sects. 
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The Karaite tendency to actualize Scripture flew from a natural 
familiarity with rabbinic midrash, and shared the same underlying 
impulse in highlighting the Bible's contemporary relevance. The 
Karaites had no need to look outside rabbinic literature in order to 
find precedents for their non-literal (messianic or didactic) interpre- 
tations, whether in clandestine Jewish circles, or for that matter, in 
non-Jewish circles. The various models offered by midrash were well 
at hand and nearer to reach. 

In this, as in other aspects of their exegetical work, the Karaites 
continued pre-Islamic Jewish modes of biblical study that are also 
attested in “mainstream” rabbinic Judaism. At the same time, they 
adapted them to their specific needs, and were further inclined to 
develop, perfect and enhance them, in accordance with various fac- 
tors, such as their scripturalist disposition, strong linguistic back- 
ground and education, and their growing exposure to Arabic thought 
and literature. 

In turning from ancient sectarian literature to “mainstream” rab- 
binic exegesis, as a possible source of influence upon al-Qümisi, it 
must be acknowledged that this stream’s paramount interpretive 
methodology was midrash. Nevertheless, there were rabbinic streams 
of interpretation as well as circles of scholars throughout the Middle 
Ages who were deeply concerned with the preservation of the bib- 
lical text, its accurate pronunciation and linguistic study. Some of 
them were active in Palestine, while others were based in Persia and 
Iraq. As suggested in our opening discussion, it is amongst these cir- 
cles that we may find the most optimal link to early Karaite exe- 
gesis. The more is uncovered concerning them in the future, particularly 
in the Cairo Genizah and Firkovitch Collections, the more we are 
likely to understand the emergence of the linguistic-contextual and 
literary approach in Karaite biblical study. 

The paradigmatic shift towards a linguistic-contextual approach 
and the systematic application of the literal orientation in the inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew Bible was al-Oumisi’s major contribution. 
It laid the foundations for the flowering of a wider literary and his- 
torical approach to the Bible in the works of the Karaite Jerusalem 
school, particularly in those of Yefet ben ‘Eli. 
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Consolidating Stages: Yefet Ben Eli (Second Half of the Tenth Century) 


The Karaite exegete Yefet ben ‘Eli is also known by his Arabic cog- 
nomen Abū ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Basri, which suggests his fam- 
ily originated from Iraq. He was active in Jerusalem, during the 
second half of the tenth century, and is reported to have taken part 
in the Karaite house of study established there by Yüsuf ibn Nüh.*? 
He played a central role in the consolidation of classical Karaite 
exegesis, and the importance of his achievements in the field of bib- 
lical translation and interpretation is gradually being recognized, also 
with respect to his general contribution to the development of medieval 
Jewish exegesis as a whole.9" 

Unlike Daniel al-Qumisi, who was a political activist at heart, for 
whom biblical interpretation formed but one channel of expression, 
alongside other forms of polemical and rhetorical writing (such as 
sermons or epistles) directed at the Karaite “returnees”, Yefet was 
the quintessential Karaite Bible scholar. His unshared vocation, as 
it appears, was to establish the canon of Karaite Bible translation 
and exegesis. During the four decades between 960 and 1000 Yefet 
devoted himself exclusively to the vast undertaking of producing a 
translation and commentary on all three divisions of the Hebrew 
Bible, beginning with the Pentateuch, and then going onto the 
Prophets and Writings.” 

Yefet’s intention, as expressed in many of his introductions, was 
to produce a work of a summarizing nature, the ultimate synopsis 


°° See al-Hiti’s Chronicle (ed. Margoliouth, pp. 434; 440), wherein Yefet is men- 
tioned alongside Yüsuf al-Basir and Abū al-Faraj Harün as one of the teachers of 
Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah and cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, H, pp. 32-33; Gil, A History 
of Palestine, p. 789. 

67 See, for instance, recent studies which illuminate his contribution to Karaite 
exegesis: Alobaidi, The Messiah in Isaiah 55; Ben-Shammai and Stroumsa et al. (eds.), 
Yefet ben ‘Eli al-Basri, Commentary on Genesis, A sample catalogue; Blumfield, “The iden- 
tity of the ‘redeemer’”; Drory, The Emergence, pp. 106-123 (esp. 118-119); Erder, 
“The Attitude of the Karaite Yefet ben ‘Eli’; Frank, “The Shoshanim"; idem, *Karaite 
Commentaries”; Goldstein, “The beginnings of the transition”; Polliack, The Karaite 
Tradition, pp. 39—45; idem, “The concept of the mudawwin"; Polliack and Schlossberg, 
"Yefet ben ‘Eli’s Introduction”; idem, “Yefet’s Translation of Ovadiah”. For ear- 
lier and seminal studies on Yefet’s life and works see Poznanski, Literary Opponents, 
pp. 20-30; Skoss, “Jafet ben Ali ha-Levi”; Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, pp. 30-31; 
Nemoy, Anthology, pp. 83-84; and Lehrman “Jephet ben Ah”; Ben-Shammai, Doctrines. 

€ On evidence for this chronology see Ben-Shammai, “Editions and versions", 
pp. 29-32 and the sources cited in Polliack, The Karaite Tradition, p. 37 n. 2. Also 
cf. Marwick, “The Order of the Books.” 
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or “summa” of Karaite Bible exegesis up to his time. This is made 
clear not only by the nature of his undertaking but also by the con- 
tent and style of his commentaries. Their focus is primarily linguistic- 
contextual (continuing in the tradition of early Karaite exegesis), to 
which Yefet adds a distinctively literary layer of discussion, concerned 
with the discourse analysis of the wider thematic unit in the text 
under discussion (see further below). 

Moreover, Yefet goes to great lengths in order to give expression 
to the opinions of different Karaite scholars. These opinions may be 
traced to exegetes who preceded him, such as Daniel al-Qūmisī or 
Ya'qüb al-Qirqisani, or those who were active simultaneously to him, 
probably in the Jerusalem school. Intentionally, however, he refers 
to these Karaites anonymously by the term mufassir ’akhar or bad al- 
mufassirin ("another exegete"), surveying their interpretive solutions 
before putting forward his own suggestion.” Yefet's digest has often 
been misunderstood by scholars, who generally underestimated his 
originality and innovations due to what appears as a tedious, long- 
winded style. In fact, Yefet's recourse to exegetical opinions other 
than his own was not only essential to his canonizing task, but also 
formed a live and deep-felt expression of the egalitarian ethos of 
early Karaite biblical study. An ethos which is best captured in the 
dictum attributed to ‘Anan ben David (as reported by none other 
than Yefet himself), “Search diligently in the Torah and do not rely 
on my opinon.”” 

That Yefet succeeded in this inauguration project of Karaite exe- 
gesis we know from the many copies of his Judaeo-Arabic works on 
all twenty-four books of the Hebrew Bible, which have survived in 
manuscript and have come down to us, attesting to the popularity 


99 See for instance Yefet’s Commentary on Hosea (Birnbaum ed), pp. 11, 23, 
and many other instances discussed in the forthcoming new edition of this work 
(Polliack and Schlossberg). Also cf. Yefet’s expressions of reverence towards earlier 
generations of commentators and translators, to whom he refers as: muGlmin al- 
jaliyah (teachers of the exile), or: al-madiyin (of the past). See his introductions to 
Psalms (Bargés edition), p. 1; Song of Songs (Bragés edition), p. 1 and his com- 
ment on Daniel 12:13 (Margoliuoth edition), pp. 86/151. On Ibn Nüb's tendency 
to refer to anonymous scholars of grammar and the pedagogical purpose that under- 
lies it in encouraging “enquiry and engagement rather then passive acceptance of 
authority” see Khan, The Early Karaite Tradition, p. 16. 

7 For a detailed discussion of this dictum in the context of Karaite exegesis see 
Ben-Shammai, “The Karaite controversy”, pp. 15-16; Polliack, “The emergence”, 
pp. 303-308; idem, “Medieval Karaism", pp. 314—315. 
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and wide dissemination of his writings. Some of these works, such 
as his translation and commentary on the Pentateuch, are extant in 
almost complete form, while others exist in a more partial state of 
preservation. Moreover, the effects of Yefet's endeavor were clearly 
felt by later generations: the Byzantine Karaites put great store in 
the translation of his commentaries into Hebrew, having been con- 
sidered by their time as classics in this field.” Their biblical works, 
written originally in Hebrew, were also deeply influenced by Yefet’s 
literary conceptions. In the Rabbanite sphere, Yefet’s commentaries 
clearly achieved recognition, his interpretations forming a source for 
debate or citation, by name or incognito, in the works of central 
medieval Rabbanite exegetes, most notably, Abraham ibn Ezra. 
Despite their significance, very few of Yefet’s biblical works have 
appeared in critical editions (only some of which contain an English 
translation). These include his full commentaries on the Song of 
Songs (ed. Bargés), Daniel (ed. Margoliouth), Ruth (ed. Schorstein), 
Nahum (ed. Hirschfeld), and Hosea (ed. Birnbaum; Polliack and 
Schlossberg), and parts of his commentaries on Genesis (ch. 1:1—5; 
Stroumsa and Butbul), Psalms (ch. 1-2; ed. Bargés), Ecclesiastes (ch. 
1-6; ed. Bland), Isaiah (ch. 53; ed. Alobaidi) as well as many other 
sporadic publications of sections from his commentaries which have 
appeared in various works on Karaism.” 


Arabic Bible Translation 


Before delving more deeply into Yefet's exegetical approach and 
methodology, a few words are in store concerning the complimen- 
tary medium of translation as preserved in his three-fold Bible works 


” For the detailed manuscript inventory of Yefet’s Judaeo-Arabic works exclud- 
ing the Firkovich collections see Tamani, “La tradizione"; idem, *Prolegomeni"; 
On the manuscripts of Yefet's Commentary on Genesis in these collections see 
Sklare and Batat, *A sample catalogue". 

7 See further > Frank, Halakhah and Exegesis in Byzantium; Ben-Shammai, 
“Editions and versions"; Brin, “The issue"; Schlossberg, “Hebrew versions". 

7 For excerpts from Yefet’s commentaries on the Pentateuch and Prophets see 
Ben-Shammai, Doctrines, Appendix. A list of all published commentaries including 
isolated passages and references to existing commentaries is provided by Drory, The 
Emergence, pp. 197-198. For recent examples see Yefet’s commentary on Exodus 
3:21-22 in Erder, “The attitude”, and sections of his Introductions to Exodus, 
Deuteronomy and his commentary on Zechariah 5:7-8 in Polliack, “Medieval 
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(viz., Hebrew text in Arabic or Hebrew characters; Arabic transla- 
tion; Arabic commentary). As in the case of his commentaries, Yefet's 
translations also present a canonizing enterprise with respect to the 
Karaite tradition of Arabic Bible translation that existed up to his 
time. They reflect a well-defined methodology, whose objective is to 
use the medium of interlinear translation, wherein the Arabic target 
text appears consistently alongside the Hebrew source text, as a 
means of clarifying to the reader the basic syntactic and semantic 
structure of the biblical text. The translation is literal in that it strives 
to imitate the original Hebrew word-order and other features of the 
Hebrew syntax and lexicon, often at the expense of the norms of 
classical Arabic. This literalism, however, is not the result of a slavish 
or conservative imitative impulse per se, but rather, it is an inten- 
tional expression of a religious tenet wherein translation serves as a 
primary learning tool in the elucidation of the biblical text. Moreover, 
Yefet's translations, as well as those by other Karaite commentators 
of the tenth century, should be understood according to their intended 
function as the intermediary layer between the Hebrew source text 
and the Arabic commentary. In this they give expression to the 
closely interdependent nature of the fields of grammar (and Masorah), 
translation and exegesis in the early Karaite tradition of biblical 
study. 

Another unique feature of Yefet’s Bible versions are the alterna- 
tive Arabic renderings they offer to certain Hebrew words, mainly 
those that pose a semantic or syntactic difficulty, at certain junctures 
of the consecutive translation. These alternative renderings are also 
presented as anonymous traditions or opinions, introduced by terms 
such as gila or yugal (“it is said”). This feature is also best explained 
in the light of Yefet's canonizing project, wherein he wished to pre- 
serve and give expression to the opinions of other Karaite scholars 
(or translators, or even known (oral or written) Jewish translation 
traditions of the biblical text), as part of the egalitarian Karaite ethos, 
mentioned above. According to this ethos, the pursuit of the mean- 
ing of the biblical text is considered an individual quest, and a range 
of opinions is legitimized provided they are based on solid linguis- 
tic analysis and logical reasoning."* 


Karaism." Currently, according to my knowledge, three new editions of Yefet's 
commentaries are being prepared for publication: Malachi (Yosef Hanai, Tel-Aviv); 
Zechariah (Cees de Vreugd, Amsterdam) and Esther (Michael Wechsler, Chicago). 

7t On the phenomenon of alternative translations in the works of Yefet and 
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The commentary that follows Yefet’s translation is not detached 
form it, but is clearly meant to complement it, for the commentary 
often unfolds to the reader the process of hermeneutic consideration 
which led to Yefet’s selection of a certain translation over another. 
The commentary elaborates, therefore, on various options for the 
understanding of a semantic or syntactic problem, while the out- 
come of this process is what forms the translated text. Moreover, 
whereas the linguistic analysis of small textual units forms the core 
of the translation, the commentary provides space for a literary- 
historical and rhetorical analysis of wider textual units, giving expres- 
sion to Yefet’s comprehensive interpretive approach. 


Exegetical Orientations and Methodology 


The Non-Literal Orientation (“actualization”) 


Yefet’s exegetical work, similarly to that of al-Qumisr, also reflects 
two basic orientations in biblical interpretation, which may serve 
alongside each other, depending on the biblical book, genre or pas- 
sage under discussion. The major and most consistent orientation in 
Yefet’s work is the linguistic-contextual, which he further develops 
into a wider historical-literary approach to the biblical text. Due to 
the importance and centrality of this approach it will serve as our 
focus of discussion below. The less salient orientation, which serves 
Yefet sporadically and to a limited extent, is the non-literal orien- 
tation, in the tradition of al-Qumisi’s “actualizing” readings of 
Scripture. Yefet employs such readings in his commentaries on bib- 
lical books or passages which have an inherent eschatological con- 
tent, or on those that have acquired over the centuries a messianic 
or allegorical tradition of interpretation. These include, most promi- 
nently, his commentaries on the Books of Daniel and the Song of 
Songs, but also sections of his other works, notably on passages from 
the Pentateuch, Psalms, Isaiah and the Minor Prophets. At times, 
and usually only after providing a linguistic-contextual interpretation 
of such passages, Yefet may suggest an “actualizing” reading which 
attempts to unravel in them intimations concerning the immediate 


Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah see the detailed exemplification and analysis in Polliack, 
The Karaite Tradition, pp. 181—200; 263-268, and the discussion by Ben Shammai, 
“On the transmission tradition.” 
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history of the Karaite movement and its actual struggles during his 
time, as well as its pending future.” The option of deciphering the 
biblical writings according to an interpretive key, which is consciously 
molded from the contemporary concerns of the exegete, is one that 
openly acknowledges his eschatological hopes and sectarian identifica- 
tion, and intentionally sets aside the immediate, linguistic-contextual 
meaning of the biblical text. Such an option, when consciously con- 
trolled and relegated by the exegete to certain points of his discus- 
sion, as exemplified in the above discussion in detail with regard to 
al-Qumisi's actualizations, results from a highly developed exegetical 
and rhetoric awareness. 

Yefet's use of actualization does not differ, in principle, from al- 
Qumisi’s method, yet there is a notable decrease in these types of 
readings within his commentaries. It appears that similarly to al- 
Qum!isi, Yefet did not feel compelled to apply one exclusive method- 
ology throughout his scriptural work, but tended towards a functional 
differentiation between the non-literal and literal exegetical orienta- 
tions. This differentiation enabled their simultaneous application, or 
coexistence, sometimes within the space of the same page of his writ- 
ing, or concerning a specific verse. The seeming contradiction was 
apparently resolved by the ancient Jewish conception of the multi- 
faceted Torah, in other words, each orientation was understood as 
illuminating a different level of the multi-layered biblical text, as 
highlighting a unique aspect of its multiplicity of meanings or “omni- 


significance”’.’° 


The Literal Orientation: historical-literary and redactional aspects 


Yefet’s discussion of the biblical text is characterized by three major 
foci which form his novel contribution to Karaite exegesis, as well 
as to medieval Jewish Bible interpretation as a whole. These include: 


See, for example, in his Commentary on the Song of Songs 2:12 (ed. Bargés), 
pp. 32-33, discussed by Wieder, “The Qumran sectaries” pp. 100—101 and further 
examples from his commentaries on the Psalms provided by Wieder, tbid., pp. 
110-111, 280, n. 80. 

© This view is not articulated by Yefet but may be conjectured on the basis of 
his general approach. Further on the Karaite acceptance of the rabbinic concep- 
tion of the Bible's omni-significance and multiplicity of meaning (as expressed, for 
instance, in the dictum: “there are seventy faces to Scripture” (Ba-Midbar Rabbah 
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(I) Questions concerning the historical background of the biblical 
verse or passage under discussion, mainly pertaining to the his- 
torical conditions which underlie it or to its socio-political con- 
text in biblical times. 

(II) Identification of patterns of expression typical of biblical liter- 
ature, as well as wider structural characteristics of certain bib- 
lical types and genres. 

(III) Reconstruction of the editorial process behind the formation of 
the biblical text, either with regard to individual books or con- 
cerning wider collections, such as the Pentateuch or Minor 
Prophets. 


Yefet appears to have developed these historical-literary and redac- 
tional concerns on the basis of the linguistic-contextual approach to 
the Bible which was already well-advanced in Karaite exegesis of his 
time (see our discussion above). The basic level of Yefet's analysis, 
his starting point of interpretation is almost always in the application 
of linguistic-contextual criteria to the analysis of the biblical text. 
This analysis consistently remains within the text's boundaries, un- 
affected, as much as possible, by the contemporary concerns of the 
exegete, and thus clear of actuality-bound or didactic comments, that 
come from “outside” the world of the biblical text. In this respect, 
the type of textual criteria applied by Yefet are not far-removed, in 
essence, from those which characterize modern biblical criticism, par- 
ticularly of the literary kind, even though Yefet's approach to Scripture 
derives from a devotional consciousness. As all medieval Jewish 
exegetes, Yefet accepted the revelational core of Scripture, in other 
words, he believed in the Bible's Divine origin. Nevertheless, simi- 
larly to al-Qumisi, Sa‘adiah Gaon and later Rabbanite exegets of 
the Spanish school of Peshat, Yefet conceived of biblical language 
as an expression of a universal (conventional) language, to which 
may be applied the conventional tools of linguistic and literary analy- 
sis." In the following are exemplified some literary-historical and 


13:15; and discussed, for instance, by Heinemann, Darkhei ha-ageadah; Halivni, Peshat 
and Derash, pp. 3-88; Stern, Midrash and Theory, pp. 15-38), c£. Ben-Shammai, “The 
Karaite controversy", p. 15; Polliack, “The emergence", p. 30. 

7 The Graeco-Arabic rhetorical distinction between ‘form’ (the language of the 
Bible) and ‘content’ or ‘meaning’ (its revelational core, or content), as adopted by 
Sa‘adiah and the Spanish exegetes was essential to their application of linguistic- 
literary categories of analysis to the biblical text, see Cohen ““The best of Poetry’.” 
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redactional insights in Yefet’s commentaries on Hosea and the 
Pentateuch. 


I. Examples of historical-hterary comments 


In the preface to his commentary on Hosea, which also serves as a 
general introduction to the division of Prophecy, Yefet discusses the 
title-heading of Hosea (1:1) in relation to other title-headings of the 
prophetic books.” Yefet considered these titles to be the work of a 
compiler-editor (referring to him by the Arabic term mudawwin, see 
further below). As such, he noted that the titles reflect a common 
structure, in which three basic elements figure in a recurring pat- 
tern, with some varieties of combination: I. Definition of divine mes- 
sage, in the case of Hosea: “The word of the Lord that came to”. 
II. Identification of the prophet by name, “Hosea the son of Be'eri". 
III. Dating of the prophet to a certain historical period, in the con- 
cluding part of the title-heading: “in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the days of Jerobam, 
the son of Joash, king of Israel”. This tripartite division is not pre- 
sented as such by Yefet, nor does he use the concept of “title” or 
“heading”, but it transpires, nevertheless, from the order and style 
of his discussion. 

In relation to the second element, ie., the identification of the 
prophet, Yefet suggests it too reveals a common pattern, which may 
be extrapolated from the titles of all fifteen prophetic books, wherein 
the ancestral and geographic information about the prophet consists 
of three features, namely, father, grandfather and city. He then cat- 
egorizes the individual prophets into groups according to the specific 
combination of features found in the individual titles to their books, 
or, more precisely, according to the degree in which these titles con- 
form to the pattern. He further perceives that these three features 
disclose three types of social background: Prophets with known lin- 
eage, prophets whose lineage is unknown but whose city of origin 


Nowhere in his works does Yefet present us with this type of poetic reasoning, 
though the Karaite grammatical tradition that preceded him was highly concerned 
with the form of the biblical text (see above). 

738 For an annotated English translation and detailed discussion of Yefet’s preface 
see Polliack and Schlossberg, “Yefet ben ‘Eli’s Introduction to the Minor Prophets.” 
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is known, and prophets who lack both these indicators of social ori- 
gin. Within these three categories, some sub-categories also emerge: 
such as prophets whose grandfathers were better known than their 
fathers (and therefore mentioned), or those whose cities of origin 
were specifically worthy of mention since they did not come from 
Jerusalem.” 

This classification may seem tiresome to the modern reader, but 
when scrutinized it appears to reflect a contextual attempt to extra- 
polate the literary, historical and social reasoning behind the varying 
combinations within the pattern of the title-headings to the prophetic 
books. Moreover, the reasoning uncovered by Yefet is part of a bib- 
lical world of reference. In this context, lack of mention of ancestry 
or city of origin in some instances, as its mentioning in other instances, 
must have special significance concerning the personal history of the 
prophet in the eyes of his contemporaries, followers or the compiler- 
editor/s of his works. Hence, for instance, Yefet’s observation that 
those prophets whose cities of origin are not specified in the title 
probably came from Jerusalem.” An additional criterion of classifica- 
tion, according to Yefet, is that of the social class of the prophet, 
which may be inferred from the ttle’s specification of his origin 
(made up of ancestral lineage and geographical location). Three such 
classes or circles are identified: royalty (and political leadership), 
priesthood and prophecy. These represent, as we know, the promi- 
nent social circles identified elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible. 

Yefet proceeds to discuss the first element in the prophetic title, 
i.e, the definition of divine message, “The word of the Lord that 
came to” (Hosea 1:1), at the second stage of his exposition. Here, 
the analytical process is one of identifying and classifying types of 
semantic usage, which define the communication between God and 
the prophet, as employed in the titles and elsewhere in prophetic 
literature. These too fall into three categories of expression: dibber/ 
davar (spoke/word/words), hazah/ hazon (saw/vision) and masa’ (oracle/ 
story). These terms, according to Yefet, point to different mediums 
of communication (a directly verbal message, a visual apparition or 


” For the text of this passage and further analysis see Polliack and Schlossberg, 
ibid., pp. 14-15; 19-24. 

2 See Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., p. 14. This observation is most pertinent 
to a redaction-history approach, which attempts to unravel the redaction process 
of the Bible from the view-point of those who edited it. 
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an account cast in story-telling form), yet as shades of the same 
essential meaning. They all signify “prophecy”, that is, a divine com- 
munication to the prophet.®! In proving this point Yefet applies a 
hermeneutic principle he terms in Arabic garinah (literally: proxim- 
ity). This term appears elsewhere in his commentaries, when refer- 
ring to the way in which the immediate context of a difficult or 
unclear word or expression within a biblical verse or passage helps 
define or determine its meaning.” Accordingly, the precise meaning 
of davar when followed by the name of the prophet (and not the 
name of God), in opening phrases such as “the words of Jeremiah” 
or “the words of Amos” is defined by its contextual proximity (qari- 
nah) to the phrase that immediately follows. In these cases the fol- 
lowing phrases: “to whom the word of the Lord was” (Jeremiah 
1:2), “which he saw concerning Israel” (Amos 1:1) clearly infer, 
according to Yefet, that davar signifies divine communication (and 
not the independent words or contrivance of the prophets them- 
selves). The principle of garinah, specifying contextual exegesis, is 
significant to the analysis of Yefet’s historical-literary approach to 
Scripture and still requires further careful study. 


IL Examples of redactional comments 


Prophetic literature 

Theologically, Yefet acknowledges the Divine origin of prophetic lit- 
erature, accepüng the traditional Jewish hypothesis that what the 
prophets uttered, and hence became preserved in their books, was 
a divine message communicated to them by God. On the practical 
level of his analysis, however, as stated above, Yefet relates to the 
prophetic text as a human composition, a product of human cre- 
ativity with words, which bares analysis according to linguistic and 
literary tools that commonly apply to such creativity. Yefet's Intro- 
duction to the Minor Prophets reflects a complex understanding of 
the crystallization of the prophetic books, wherein they are conceived 
as the outcome of a long process of literary creativity and activity. 
At some stage of their creation and transmission the prophets’ words 
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were fashioned, according to Yefet, by the intentions and endeavors 
of those who saw themselves responsible for their consolidation in 
the form of a book or anthology of prophecies. To this end he intro- 
duces the Arabic terms diwān (= anthology of poems, literary col- 
lection), and mudawwin (compiler-editor). 

The Arabic root dawana has a wide semantic field. It may desig- 
nate the mere act of “recording” or “putting down in writing” a 
work which is already complete or the act of “composing” a work, 
that is, engaging in the creative act of writing, in terms of author- 
ship. More specifically, it refers to the act of putting together, in the 
sense of “compiling” (and even “editing”) a collection of poems 
(diwān).® Yefet’s usage of dawana with regard to the prophetic genre 
tends to fluctuate between the two latter denotations.™ 

In the beginning of his commentary on Hosea 1:1 he states con- 
cerning the fifteen prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the Twelve), 
that each of them “established his own collection of prophecy” Cath- 
bata kull wahid minhum diwan nubuwwatihi). As the Arabic noun diwān 
is distinctively poetic, normally designating a collection or anthology 
of poems, its application by Yefet to prophetic literature is rather 
audacious in itself, and shows he is not merely suggesting that the 
prophets recorded in writing their oral communications. Rather, he 
implies that the individual prophet was the originator of his own 
book, in that he composed the core of written material which was 
to hold as the backbone of the book bearing his name.*? 

As to the process of selection from the prophetic materials and 
their inner-arrangement within the individual book, as well as the 


9 See the sources provided by Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., p. 27 ns. 88-89. 

* For further discussions of the term mudawwin in the work of Qirqisani, Yefet 
and other Karaite exegtes see Simon, Four Approaches, pp. 86-92; Ben-Shammai, 
“U. Simon"; Drory, The Emergence, p. 114 (and further in n. 14 there); Polliack, 
“The concept”. With regard to the Pentateuch, Yefet, similarly to Oirqisani (in his 
Preface to the Pentateuch, see Hirschfeld, Qurgisani Studies), appears to consider Moses 
as its mudawwin (possibly, as the compiler-editor of God's word or composition, see 
his commentary to Genesis 1:1-5 (ed. Stroumsa and Butbul), pp. 88-89, 98-100). 
Some of Yefet's references to the mudawwin of the Torah, nevertheless, cannot be 
reconciled with the historical figure of Moses, and in my view are more likely to 
aim at an abstract entity of a "narrator", see further below. 

$9 See Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., p. 13. We chose to translate the verb 'affi- 
bata here as "establish/determine", according to the wider context of Yefe's dis- 
cussion, although it also has the sense of "register/put down in writing". 

3$ For further discussion of this statement and its possible polemic edge in rela- 
tion to rabbinic conceptions of prophecy see Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., pp. 
27-28, n. 91. 
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placing of the individual books within a wider collection, these were 
the responsibility of the above-mentioned mudawwin. Behind this term 
Yefet conceptualizes a persona other than the biblical prophet him- 
self (e.g., Hosea) who acted as the compiler-editor of his Book (e.g., 
the Book of Hosea), and whose hand (or that of another mudazewin) 
is also detected behind the larger collections of the Minor Prophets 
and the Latter Prophets. The various mudawwins of the prophetic 
books gave them their final form, determining their status as col- 
lected works; they obviously worked separately from the prophet, 
probably later in time.” 

In Yefet's view the anonymous compiler-editor was also responsi- 
ble for the selection process in which some prophecies were put 
down in writing and recorded in the prophetic books, while others 
were left out. This we learn from his discussion of the third and last 
element of the title-heading of Hosea (1:1), which consists, as stated 
above, of the dating of the prophet to a certain historical period. 
Yefet explains the functions of the list of four Judean Kings and one 
Israelie king which appears as the last element in the title of Hosea, 
and is typical of prophetic tides as a whole, as follows: 


Since the prophecy of Hosea and Micha was not recorded fully,? he 
(i.e. the compiler-editor) informed of the duration of their prophecy, 
so that we understand that they prophesied many prophecies. He did 
not, however, record most of these (prophecies), but related® only the 
part that would prove necessary for the people of exile. Their prophe- 
cies which they prophesied for the purpose of their (own) generation, 
however, he did not record fully. In the same manner, he shortened 
the stories of the kings, and recorded (only) some of them in (the books 
of) Chronicles and Kings, as he says in each of them: *Now the rest 
of the acts of so and so.” 


87 See, for instance, Yefet's discussion of the considerations which lay behind the 
inner-ordering and internal structuring of the Twelve Minor Prophets, as well as 
their placing after the books of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel, despite the fact that 
according to biblical chronology some of the Twelve (especially Hosea) precede the 
three, and its relation to the Tanaitic debate (Babylonian Talmud Baba Batra 152), 
in Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., pp. 13, 28. 

88 In the Arabic original: (ammd kānat nubiiwwah hoshe‘a we-mikhah mukhtasirah min 
al-tadwin, literally: shortened in its recording, or, shortened in its collection. On the 
concept of ikhtisar see further below. 

3 In Arabic: dhakara, which may also be translated as “quoted”. 

9° See Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., pp. 16-17. For a Hebrew translation and 
separate debate of this statement in comparison to Yefet’s understanding of the 
function of the title-headings of the Psalms, see Simon, Four approaches, p. 91, note 82. 
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According to this statement the immediate function of the listing of 
kings is to provide a chronological setting for Hosea’s prophecies. In 
other words, it is a convention used by the mudawwin for demarcat- 
ing the historical period of the prophet’s activity. Yet there is also 
a purely editorial function: the list of kings is meant to signal to the 
reader that not all of the prophecies that were delivered by Hosea 
over a lengthy historical period could actually be recorded in his 
book (as is the case regarding Micha). The last part of the title thus 
functions, according to Yefet, as a covert editorial note, and it is 
comparable to overt editorial notes found in the historiographical 
books of Kings and Chronicles, which openly acknowledge the process 
of selection in the recording of historical materials. It appears that 
the criterion for the selection process was that only the prophecies 
of long-lasting value, that had moral or predicative significance for 
generations to come, were recorded in the Book of Hosea. Prophecies 
which focused solely on current matters pertaining to the historical 
and political reality of the prophet, that were obviously delivered 
throughout this lengthy period, were not collected in his book.” 

This statement does not contradict Yefet’s earlier remark to the 
effect that each prophet established the collection (=diwān) of his 
prophecy. Whereas his earlier remark indicated the prophet’s actual 
authorship of the text in his book, the above statement reflects on 
the editing process of that book as a revered anthology, which has 
timeless significance, unaffected by the constraints of actuality in 
which the prophet, as a socio-political figure, was embroiled. There 
had to be another entity, separate to the prophet, who could cast a 
colder and removed eye on his writings and sift out, at the final 
stage, those which were more limited in their historical and didac- 
tic horizons. 

It is likely that Yefet’s view of such a process is derived from his 
understanding of the working strategy of a compiler-editor of a 


?! For further discussion of this passage see Polliack and Schlossberg, ibid., pp. 
30—34. Although influenced by the rabbinic view that only prophecies that were 
essential to future generations (nevw'ah she-husrekhah le-dorol) actually entered the Hebrew 
Bible (see Babylonan Talmud, Megillah, 14a), Yefet's explanation of the selection 
process is essentially concerned with the crystallization of prophetic (and other) lit- 
erature. It therefore reflects a developed rhetoric and redactional reasoning, and 
cannot be explained, in my view, in light of the rabbinic view, as referring to the 
potential actualization of the prophetic word (as suggested by Simon, Four approaches, 
p. 91 and note 83). 
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medieval anthology or collection of written materials (whether liter- 
ary or scientific in its nature). Such anthologies were common enough 
in the surrounding Arabic culture, and were also prepared within 
the Karaite circle of Jerusalem.? Moreover, the selection criterion 
Yefct envisages derives from an aesthetic conception according to 
which a work of literature which succeeds over time is that which 
has lasting value for generations to come; a work that transcends 
the insularity of a given human consciousness and thus becomes, in 
effect, part of a timeless cultural heritage. 

The innovative comparison that Yefet draws between the histori- 
ographic and prophetic literatures demonstrates that he is able to 
apply a redactional principle admitted in the Bible itself with regard 
to one type of literature, as generic to another type of literature. 
This is not surprising since the common background of the prophetic 
and historiographic genres is made evident by their interwoven appear- 
ance in the Bible (e.g., in the Books of Isaiah or Kings). Yefet appears 
to consider both genres as sharing similar criteria in their editing 
process. The vision and record of Israel’s history, in both genres, 
reached its final shape through the decision of its editors to include 
materials that had, in their eyes, longstanding relevance or value, 
and so would transcend the circumstantial limits of time and place 
in the composition of the biblical writings. 


The Pentateuch 

In his commentaries on narrative sections in the Pentateuch Yefet 
applies the term mudawwin in a different sense to that of “compiler- 
editor", namely in designating the “narrator” of the biblical text.” 
This sense echoes the modern understanding of the “narrator” (or 
“authorial-narrator”) as a fictitious entity that relates the events within 
the text, subsuming the voice of the author or one of the charac- 
ters. Modern literary theory generally distinguishes the “narrator” 
from the actual person of the author who composed the text. The 
“narrator” is thus an essential and powerful literary device, which 
serves the author in various ways. Naturally, Yefet’s conceptualiza- 


* ‘Ali ben Sulayman's commentary on Genesis, for instance, is clearly repre- 
sented as a compilation of the works of several Karaite exegetes, see Skoss, The 
Arabic commentary, pp. 1-35. 

% For further discussions of the term mudawwin in the work of Qirgisani and 
Yefet see note 84 above. 
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tion of the biblical narrator does not yield the fine points of dis- 
tinction, as between intrusive and non-intrusive narrator, reached by 
modern literary theory." Notwithstanding Yefet’s time frame and 
basic mind-set as a medieval Jewish exegete, the similarity with mod- 
ern literary theory help illuminate his understanding of the biblical 
narrator, nonetheless, in two basic aspects. The first aspect is his 
differentiation between the entity of the narrator and that of the 
author. In the case of the Torah, this division may apply to Moses 
(as narrator) and God (as author), but it may also remain undefined, 
in that neither of these roles is identified with a particular historical 
or other figure. The second aspect, which ensues from the first, is 
the abstraction (in most cases) of the mudawwin’s entity, which effectively 
turns it into a literary device fulfilling various functions within the 
story. Often, these functions parallel the narrative techniques dis- 
cussed in modern literary analysis of the biblical text. These tech- 
niques, such as resumptive repetition, the differentiation between the 
voice of the narrator and the voice of the characters in the story 
through the phenomenon known as “combined speech" and gap- 
creation have been discussed in detail elsewhere in my work con- 
cerning Yefet's concept of the biblical narrator.” In the following is 
a brief exemplification of the technique of gap creation. 


Gap creation and the delay of data in the narrative span Cikhtisār) 


The Arabic term ^WAtzsar (literally, shortening, omission) serves Yefet 
as an overall designation for various types of gap-creation in bibli- 
cal literature. In Yefets view this device was employed by the 
mudawwin, who exercised a fair degree of control over the flow of 
data within the story, and in the positioning of certain data within 


% The narrator’s level of credibility and intervention in the story may oscillate 
between the positions of intrusive and un-intrusive narrator or reliable and unreli- 
able narrator. For definitions of these concepts, see Cudden Dictionary of Literary 
Terms, pp. 572-3, 1028-9. For a seminal work in modern literary theory concern- 
ing the concept of narrator (or authorial narrator) see Booth, The Rhetoric of Fiction. 
On “point of view” or “focalisation” in biblical narrative, see Polak, Biblical Narrative, 
pp. 324—330. 

$5 See Polliack, “The concept of the narrator". 

% In Yefet's work on prophetic literature the term khtisdr designates the mudawwin s 
conscious omission, as the compiler-editor, of certain prophecies from the anthol- 
ogy of a specific prophet, see above, and further in Polliack and Schlossberg, “Yefet’s 
Introduction to the Minor Prophets”, pp. 25-36. 
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the linear time span of the story. Accordingly, the mudawwin is 
described as the entity who deliberately delays or withholds infor- 
mation from the reader. This information does not appear in its 
expected place within the story, but is generally revealed at a later 
stage of its time-sequence, in the form of a flashback or other nar- 
rative technique. 

Modern literary critics consider these delaying devices to have 
been mastered by the biblical narrators in order to create certain 
literary effects, such as the build up of narrative tension or the cre- 
ation of irony. ” Yefet, however, relates to them in exegetical terms. 
Rather than pointing out their literary value he focuses on their 
interpretive significance in the understanding of the biblical story. 
For this reason he refers to the device of withheld or delayed infor- 
mation (known in modern theory as ‘retardation’) by the Arabic term 
ikhtisar, suggesting there is something missing in the text, which the 
exegete must explain or provide.” The responsibility for the omis- 
sion is clearly assigned by Yefet to the mudawwin, as he makes evi- 
dent, for instance, in his commentary on Genesis 20:13:? 


His (Abraham's) saying: “and when God caused me to wander (from 
my father's house, I said to her, ‘this is the kindness you must do me: 
at every place to which we come, say of me, he is my brother)", 
means that this was his practice, that I say she is my sister in every 
place in which I am afraid. And he said (to Abimelekh), “when the 
Lord of the Universe ordered me to leave the house of my father I 
said to her (to Sarah) ‘do me this kindness, that you say in every place 
in which we arrive ‘he is my brother’ so that we escape from death’.” 
And his words “I said to her, ‘this is the kindness (you must do me)’”, 
these he had already uttered to her when he left his father’s house- 
hold, but the narrator shortened their recording in that place (=wa- 
*tkhtasara al-mudawwin yudawwinuhu hunakay". 


?' See, for instance, Polak, Biblical Narrative, pp. 147-167 and the additional lit- 
erature mentioned there. 

?* This term is also used in Qur'àn exegesis. There, however, it usually desig- 
nates a syntactic ellipsis, such as the omission of an expected subject or object from 
the verse, which the exegete reconstructs and supplies, see Wansbrough, “Arabic 
rhetoric”; idem, “Majaz al-Qur'an". The syntactic sense is also applied by the 
Karaite grammarian Ibn Nih, with regard to the “elision of letters in the mor- 
phological derivation of a word and the elision of words from a verse” (Khan, The 
Early Karaite Tradition, p. 147 and see also pp. 48-49; 128-131). 

*? See MS of the Institute of Oriental Studies, St Petersburg Branch, B51 fol. 
212a. For further discussion of the interpretive history of this verse, including other 
Karaite sources, see Polliack “we-‘od hafokh bah”, pp. 141—154. 
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In Yefet’s view, Abraham’s words, as quoted by the narrator in verse 
13, enable a retrospective disclosure of his dialogue with Sarah (and 
the innermost feelings which accompanied it) upon being ordered 
by God to leave his father’s house. Yefet explains that in this verse 
Abraham voices to Abimelekh words which he had actually uttered 
to Sarah many years before, within the order of events, as he him- 
self confesses to Abimelekh, at the time of his departure from his 
father’s house (see Genesis 12). The narrator, however, is the entity 
who chose to quote Abraham’s words in the context of his dialogue 
with Abimelekh and not in their chronological place within the time 
span of the story. 

In this and other comments throughout his commentary on Genesis, 
Yefet appears to have been aware of the distinction between the 
time span of the story itself and the time span in which the story 
is told,’ and realized that the narrator exercised full control over 
the latter. He was also appreciative of the function of dialogue in 
biblical narrative as a means of characterization (or character building), 
and of the narrative feature designated in modern literary theory as 
"retrospection" or "flashback".?! Abraham's supposed remembrance 
of things past in his dialogue with Abimelekh is meant to excuse his 
behavior in the latter's eyes. The flashback also explains Sarah's and 
Abraham's “bizarre” practice of claiming they are brother and sis- 
ter. In Yefet's view this was due to the feelings of fear and help- 
lessness Abraham experienced when ordered by God to leave his 
father’s house (“I say she is my sister in every place in which I am 
afraid...so that we escape death”). 

Yefet does not explain to us why the narrator chose to create a 
gap (zkhtisar) in the recording of the initial dialogue between Abraham 
and Sarah. In other words, he does not provide a reason for the 
withholding of information from the reader concerning the occur- 
rence of this dialogue close to Abraham’s departure from Haran and 
the delay in its recounting until this late point in the narrative. As 
mentioned earlier, Yefet’s interest lay not in literary theory but in 
explaining certain textual and theological difficulties aroused by the 


19 Literary theorists tend to designate these notions, respectively, as *Erzaehlzeit" 
and “Erzeithelte Zeit” (in the footsteps of Mueller) see Polak, ibid., pp. 242-244 
and the literature cited therein. 

10 See Polak, ibid, pp. 153-155, 167-174. 
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story, namely, why did Abraham and Sarah resort to lying con- 
cerning their family ties, and what is meant by the phrase “when 
God caused me to wander”.!” The device of 7ikhtisar which he places 
in the hands of the narrator enables him to overcome these difficulties, 
as well as deepen Abraham’s characterization. 

In another example, Yefet also interprets the dialogue between 
Jacob and his wives (Genesis 31:7) as a reminiscence concerning an 
event whose occurrence was not reported by the narrator in its log- 
ical place within the timeline of the story: 


And his (Jacob's) words (to his wives): "(yet your father has cheated 
me) and changed my wages ten times” inform (us) that he (i.e., Laban) 
changed his salary ten times. We do not come across this information 
except here, and maybe the narrator skipped it (wain kana al-mudawwin 
"ikhtasarahu), yet Jacob is obviously correct without doubt, and he stated 
this in Laban’s face, as he says (Genesis 31:41) “and you have changed 
my wages ten times.” 


In this case, Yefet points out the narrator’s lack of confirmation of 
Jacob’s accusation, in that the matter of Jacob’s “changed” wages is 
not related to us earlier in the story, when it had actually occurred. 
His solution is that it was omitted by the narrator. Again, the rea- 
son for such an omission is not provided by Yefet, who alternatively 
draws attention to Jacob’s repetition of the same accusation in Laban’s 
face. This repetition serves as proof, in his eyes, that Jacob’s claim 
is indeed correct. Modern interpretations would explain this gap as 
serving the narrator in the build up of Jacob’s character (i.e., char- 
acterization). In psychological terms, Jacob’s suppressed animosity 
against Laban and his sense of injustice throughout the many years 
he worked for him is now finally released. Yefet’s emphasis on Jacob’s 
repetition of the accusation suggests he was partly aware of the rea- 
sons behind the narrator’s omission, yet he does not state them. 
In several instances, however, Yefet does refer to the general pur- 


102 The lie is softened by the tradition, found in Rabbinic sources (and also men- 
tioned in Yefet’s commentary) that Sarah was Abraham’s niece (on the basis of 
Genesis 11:29). In biblical Hebrew wn7 (in the Aiph*l verbal pattern) has a partic- 
ularly negative connotation, meaning: ‘to cause to loose direction’ or ‘lead astray’, 
whereas Yefet prefers to interpret it in the qal verbal pattern, in the sense of ‘wan- 
der’, ‘move about’. See further discussion in Polliack, zbid., pp. 141—154. 

103 MS of the Institute of Oriental Studies, St Petersburg Branch, B221 fol. 
136b-187a. 
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pose of the technique of ""KAtisár, as in his commentary on Genesis 
25:199 


After he (i.e., the narrator) completed the stories of Abraham he con- 
nected to them the stories of Isaac, and for this reason he told them 
by (using) the connective waw (= “and these are the stories of Isaac 
son of Abraham"). And he omitted (zkhiasara) recording the stories of 
the sons of Qeturah and Ishamel since the purpose of the narrator 
was to connect the stories of our forefathers."? Also, because he did 
not want to preoccupy us with the stories of those (other descendants) 
who are like the stories of the rest of the world. Rather he mentioned 
for us the stories of the forefathers which are of benefit to us (as Jews), 
and for this reason he omitted (2khtasara) mentioning (the stories of) 
those (others) and he mentioned (only) the stories of Isaac). 


In this remark Yefet's use of the term mudawwin appears to merge 
between the roles of biblical narrator and biblical editor. The rea- 
son, in any event, behind the mudawwin’s omission of relevant data 
at this point in the narrative, where we could have expected lengthier 
tales concerning Abraham's other sons, 1s concerned with the nar- 
rator's overall purpose in the structuring of the narrative.’ This 
purpose is tied with the narrator's view of the potential readership 
of the story, who is mainly interested in the accounts concerning 
Isaac's life. The detailed lives of Abraham's other descendents, who 
became the forefathers of other nations, were of less relevance to 
the Israelites, who saw themselves as descending from Isaac’s line. 

Similar considerations underlie Yefet's explanation of the omission 
of the lineage of Moses’ parentage in Exodus 2:1-2, and its delay- 
ing to a later stage in the biblical story:'” 


Know that his saying (Exodus 2:1) "(now a man from the house of 
Levi) went and took to wife (a daughter of Levi)" is, to begin with, 
his marriage to her, and his saying (Exodus 2:2) *and the woman con- 
ceived" is later, after she gave birth to Miram and Aaron. (This we 
know from) his saying (Numbers 26:59): “the name of Amram's wife 
was Jochebed the daughter of Levi, who was born to Levi in Egypt 


1% MS of the Institute of Oriental Studies, St Petersburg Branch, B221 fol. 40b. 

10 In Judaeo-Arabic: wa-kāna gard al-mudawwin yansuqu akhbar usülina. 

'6 Regarding the sons of Qeturah and Hagar, only their genealogies are men- 
tioned in Genesis 25:1-18, whereas Isaac’s accounts are provided in detail. 

107 See Numbers 26:59 (specifically mentioned by Yefet below) and I Chronicles 
5:29. For the Judaeo-Arabic source text see MS RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:54 fols. 23b-24a. 
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(and she bore to Amram Aaron and Moses and Miriam their sister).” 
The narrator omitted (al-mudawwin ’ikhtasara) the mention of his (Moses’) 
lineage in this place. His purpose here was to inform us how this 
decree (of Pharaoh, to kill all the first-born males) was performed in 
Israel, and by whom they were saved, by Moses, may he rest in peace, 
who was a saviour from the day in which he appeared in the world. 
Yet (all) this was enabled by his mother, and this is why he omitted 
mentioning Moses (by name), and he said (Exodus 2:2) “the woman 
conceived and gave birth to a son”. 


Yefet believed that the biblical narrator was motivated by a thematic 
criterion in withholding certain data from their expected or orderly 
place in the chronological progression line of this story. The unfold- 
ing of the story line, at certain points, requires that the narrator- 
editor refrain from disclosing certain types of information, such as 
genealogical lists, in their expected place. We could have expected 
him, for instance, to tell us that Aaron and Miriam were born to 
the Levite woman before Moses, and to refer to all the characters 
by name. Yet this would not only slow down the story, it would 
also undermine its main theme, as Yefet’s points out, which is the 
unfolding of Israel’s salvation in Egypt. Yefet realizes that the sense 
of tension or surprise, which is intended by the narrative, would 
have been spoilt by the disclosure of Moses’ full identity at this place. 
It is to this end, in his view, that the narrator puts to use the tech- 
nique of ’zkhtisdr. This understanding is also reflected in other remarks 
scattered throughout his commentary on the Torah.'® 

Yefet’s thoughts in this respect are succinctly reflected in a gen- 
eralizing statement found in his commentary on Genesis 18:13:'% 


Scripture shortens in many places and flows with what is in the story 


In light of this remark and the above examples, it is possible to sum- 
marize Yefet's view as follows: the subject matter of the story and 


108 Most particularly in his commentary on the story of Joseph and his brothers, 
in which the device of delayed information is vital to the plot, see for instance, his 
comments on Genesis 42:21,36; 43:7 (MS of the Institute of Oriental Studies, St 
Petersburg Branch, B217, folios not numbered). 

109 MS Cambridge, Trinity College 24 (folios not numbered). In Judaeo-Arabic: 
al-kitàb. yakhtasiru. kathiran wa-ya‘malu ‘ali mà fi al-qissah. The remark is made regard- 
ing the shift in this verse from the words of “the man/angel" to those of “the 
Lord". Yefet explains that in Scripture such changes may occur without the nar- 
rator actually explaining that the earlier speaker has stopped speaking, see further 
on the voice of the narrator and the voice of the characters in Polliack, “The con- 
cept of the narrator." 
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its place dictate the nature of the information the narrator chooses 
to disclose to the reader and its order. Narrative effects, such as 
characterization or the build-up of tension and surprise, which form 
part of this process, are not explained by Yefet as the result of 
"ikhtisar. It is possible, however, that he was nonetheless aware of 
them, yet chose to concentrate on the exegetical aspect of this fea- 
ture, in explaining the meaning of the biblical text, rather than on 
its literary significance. The term mudawwin appears to have served 
Yefet as a composite literary term, blending several functions into 
one overall concept, which signified, in the most general sense, the 
entity responsible for the form or texture of Hebrew Scripture. The 
mudawwin’s predominant function is that of the narrator whose role 
it is to control and carry out the narration process of the biblical 
text. ? At times, this aspect converges with his secondary role as the 
redactor-editor of the biblical text, responsible for its stringing together 
into a cohesive whole. 

The entity of the mudawwin deliberately remained unfixed and 
unidentified in most of Yefet’s commentaries (including that on the 
Pentateuch), not only because it served as an abstraction, an ana- 
lytical device in the discussion of the biblical text.!! It is unlikely, 
in my view, that having discovered the force of this literary tool 
Yefet would have been so uninterested in its historical implications 
for the crystallization of Hebrew Scripture. Rather, the term was 
deliberately intended to reflect a particular ambiguity: on the one 
hand, its abstraction underlined the wholeness of the Hebrew Bible, 
while on the other hand, it provided a degree of elasticity in the 
possible pinning down of the mudawwin in each given case. 

Yefet’s additional purpose in relating to the mudawwin as an anony- 
mous figure was to avoid excessive historization of the composition 
process of the Hebrew Bible, while recognizing its historicity, none- 
theless, in that it was the product of the collective work of various 


"© Tt is significant that Ibn Nah, who belonged to the same school as Yefet, uses 
the term /adwin in designating ‘the text’ of scripture. According to Khan “This term 
is used to refer to the form of the text that is actually expressed in language as 
opposed to elements of meaning that are not directly expressed” (The Early Karaite 
Tradition, p. 150 and cf. also p. 128). It is possible that Yefet’s understanding of the 
workings of biblical narrative developed from this basic grammatical notion of tad- 
win, which was applied by him to wider sections of text as a form of discourse 
analysis. 

1" See Simon, Four Approaches, pp. 86-92. 
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generations of narrators and redactors. The theoretical nature of the 
term is further underlined by its uniform application in Yefet’s dis- 
cussion of various biblical genres (narrative, historiography, proph- 
ecy, law and poetry) and its ranging over all three divisions of the 
Hebrew Bible. 

In the case of medieval Jewish thought what is no less significant 
than the degree of literary expertise or literary theory applied in the 
differentiation between the functions of the mudawwin is the actual 
application of this concept to biblical literature. For in itself this con- 
cept implies the contrived nature of the Hebrew Bible as a literary 
work. This is a significant innovation in relation to ancient Jewish 
thought on the Bible, which had generally tended to subordinate the 
nature of the biblical text to that of its Divine source, thus distanc- 
ing its “ways” of interpretation from those of humanly originated 
texts. In the context of Jewish hermeneutic tradition of the Torah, 
the Karaite use of the concept of the mudawwin, and particularly in 
the novel capacity of the biblical narrator, as introduced by Yefet, 
was highly innovative. 
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PART II 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


SECTION THREE: MODERN PERIOD: 
HISTORY AND CULTURE 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE KARAITES IN MODERN EGYPT 


Joel Beinin 


There are very few scholarly studies of the history and culture of 
the Karaite community in modern Egypt. This is perhaps unsur- 
prising, as the community was rather small, and its intellectual and 
cultural output, while not insignificant, does not rival the accom- 
plishments of the medieval period. Moreover, Karaite studies have 
traditionally focused on issues of ‘Torah interpretation, liturgy, and 
religious law and practice. There were some developments in these 
areas among the Karaites of modern Egypt. However, the efforts to 
reform and modernize communal institutions, to make a transition 
from the status of a protected, but subordinate, non-Muslim reli- 
gious community in late-Ottoman Egypt to citizenship in the Egyptian 
nation-state and participation in its economic, social, and cultural 
life, and the ultimate failure of the Karaites, like the Rabbanite Jews, 
to become full-fledged citizens of Egypt are more salient. These 
processes are also of broader interest as they are comparable to the 
trajectory of other minority communities in Egypt and in the territories 
of the former Ottoman Empire in the era of emergent nation states. 
Because of the paucity of scholarship, the information presented 
below must considered provisional. 


Historical Overview 


When does the modern history of the Karaite community of Egypt 
begin? Scholars debate whether it is appropriate to date the begin- 
nings of modern Egypt to the mid-eighteenth century, to the era of 
the Ottoman viceroy Mehmed ‘Ali Pasha (1805-48), or to the reign 
of Khedive Isma‘il (1863-79). However, we know very little about 
the Karaite community of Egypt throughout the whole of this part 
of the late-Ottoman period. Karaite visitors to Cairo from the mid- 
seventeenth to the mid-eighteenth century report that the community 
was small and lived on one street in Cairo ('atfat al-yahüd al-garra’in) 
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where it possessed two synagogues, that its religious practices were 
stricter than those of the Karaites of Istanbul and the Crimea, that 
most members of the community were poor, and that some worked 
as goldsmiths and jewelers—crafts pursued by large numbers of 
Karaites through the twentieth century. The common view is that 
the conditions of the community began to improve during the rule 
of Mehmed ‘Ali on the grounds that he permitted the construction 
of new synagogues for Karaites and Rabbanites alike. The imposi- 
tion of free trade on Egypt in accord with the 1838 Anglo-Ottoman 
Trade Convention provided an opening for some Karaites (and 
Rabbanites) to work as money changers and in other commercial 
activities. Some families began to amass wealth. However, the scat- 
tered bits of information known about the Karaite community before 
the late nineteenth century make it difficult to establish the extent 
of change during the era of Mehmed ‘Ali or even to establish cri- 
teria to assess the impact of the changes in Egyptian society from 
the mid-eighteenth to the late-nineteenth century on the Karaites. 

Most Karaites lived in Cairo in the Karaite Jewish quarter (harat 
al-yahiid al-qarr@in) adjacent to the Rabbanite Jewish quarter (arat 
al-yahiid al-rabbanin) in the district of Gamaliyya near the goldsmiths’ 
street (al-sagha) and the commercial area of the Muski. The Karaite 
population of Cairo grew from about 200 in 1821 to 1,200 in the 
1840s to 2,000 in 1877. About twenty families left Gairo for Alexandria 
around 1860. This small community, numbering only 243 by 1947, 
was under the authority of the Sephardic community for matters of 
personal status and never developed an independent identity. Only 
tiny numbers of Karaites lived in other provincial cities. 

Not only was the community relatively small, it was far less 
significant as a Karaite intellectual center than it had been in the 
medieval period. The most renowned aspects of the history of the 
community in the nineteenth century are the efforts of the Crimean 
Karaite hakham (rabbi), Abraham Firkovich, to obtain possession of 
many of its manuscript texts and documents. Firkovich first visited 
Cairo in 1830, followed by others with the same objective throughout 
the century. In 1862 Firkovich received four chests of documents and 
papers in return for a donation of £200 for the restoration of the 
Rav Simhah synagogue in the Karaite Jewish quarter.' The Karaites 


! For a detailed survey of Firkovich’s visits to the Middle East and his acquir- 
ing of Karaite manuscripts > Harviainen, Abraham Firkovich; > Sklare, A Guide 
to Collections. 
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claim that the Ben Ezra synagogue in Fustat, the richest Genizah 
find, was originally theirs, but it was already in Rabbanite hands by 
the mid-seventeenth century. 

In the nineteenth century the Karaite community was led by a 
chief rabbi (hakham akbar). There was no community council, and 
the chief rabbi had no financial resources at his disposal; he had to 
rely on contributions from wealthy members of the community. These 
circumstances began to change under the leadership of Shabtai 
Eliyahu Mangübi, who served as hakhdm akbar from 1876 to 1906. 
He established good relations with the Egyptian heads of state, 
Khedives Tawfiq (1879-92) and ‘Abbas II Hilmi (1892-1914) and 
with the British authorities after Britain occupied Egypt in 1882. In 
1890, the British viceroy, Lord Cromer, helped Mangübi obtain 
recognition from the Egyptian government of the Karaite Jewish 
community as an entity separate from the Rabbanites. According to 
most accounts, the Karaites were not hitherto recognized as a sep- 
arate religious community (millet), although some claim that this 
occurred in 1848. Governmental recognition became an impetus to 
improved relations between the Karaite and. Rabbanite Jewish. com- 
munities and to the institutional reorganization and reform of the 
Karaite community. 

The most significant reform of Mangubi’s era was the regulariza- 
tion of the community's internal governance. In 1900 Aakham Mangibi 
convened a general assembly of the community to chose the first 
ever Karaite Community Council al-majlis al-milli) and to adopt an 
internal code (ganun al-majlis al-millt). The inaugural Community 
Council was sworn in and began functioning in accord with this 
code in March 1901. The internal code and the personal status laws 
adopted by the Community Council were approved by the Ministry 
of Interior; council elections were supervised by the deputy gover- 
nor of Cairo. 

From 1901 until 1940 the Community Council served as the 
supreme authority in the community and also functioned as both a 
civil and religious court. Council meetings were usually conducted 
weekly and in Arabic. Detailed minutes of these meetings from 1901 
to 1972 are bound in six volumes in the library of the World Karaite 
Center in Ramle, Israel. The records of meetings after then are pre- 
served in a notebook but have no substantive detail. 

Another important institutional development was the establishment 
of a primary school in 1896; the next year hakham Mangübi intro- 
duced a lottery to finance the school Eventually the community 
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established three schools: boys’ and girls’ primary schools and a 
kindergarten. Small numbers of Muslims and Christians attended the 
schools, but Jews comprised the great majority of the pupils. From 
1944 to 1956 Murad al-Qudsi (i.e. Mourad El-Kodsi) served as the 
last Karaite principal for these schools, and his book (see below) is 
the principal source of information on their operations. After the 
1956 Suez War the schools were placed under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Education, and they lost their Karaite character. 

In the early twentieth century wealthier Karaites began to con- 
tribute monthly dues (Grikhah) to support the activities of the com- 
munity. This became the main source of revenue financing the salary 
of the Ahakhàm akbar, the employees of his office, and communal wel- 
fare activities. Communal institutions in the twenticth century included 
night schools for teaching Hebrew and Arabic, a Benevolent Workshop 
for Girls which taught sewing, and Ahavat Torah, which was respon- 
sible for providing circumcisers and ritual slaughterers. “Ezrat ha- 
Betulot assisted poor girls to get married and functioned from 1908 
to 1942. The Karaite Brothers provided meals for needy residents 
of the hara from 1945 to 1952. 

Egyptian law stipulated that the personal status of all recognized 
religious communities should be governed by their communal courts. 
In 1940 a Bet Din independent of the Community Council was estab- 
lished to undertake this task. It functioned until 1955, when autonomous 
communal courts were abolished and integrated into the state legal 
system. 

In addition to its synagogues and Bet Din, the Karaite community 
owned a kosher bakery, a cemetery at Basatin, south of Cairo, adja- 
cent to the Rabbanite cemetery, and twenty-two other parcels of land. 

In the last decades of the nineteenth century and the first decades 
of the twentieth century the population of the Karaite community 
increased. The Egyptian census of 1937 enumerated 5,264 Karaites. 
The tally dropped to 3,486 in the 1947 census without any sub- 
stantial emigration having taken place, hence this is most probably 
an undercount. A serious, but amateur, census conducted by a Karaite 
engineer employed by the Egyptian central government, Eliyahu 
Ya‘qub Aslan, was published in al-Kalim from June 16 to August 16 
1946. Aslan enumerated 3,834 Karaites, but this was also very likely 
an undercount. Perhaps these low figures resulted from counting only 


>35 


residents of harat al-yahüd al-qarr@in. In contrast, Frédéric Abecassis 
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and Jean-François Faü estimate that there were, over 5,000 or over 
7,000 Karaites in 1937.? This seems too high. A reasonable estimate 
is that there were about 5,000 Karaites in Egypt in the late 1940s 
and early 1950s. 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries some Karaite 
families began to amass wealth, especially through the jewelry and 
money-changing trades. By the end of World War I a commercial 
middle class developed. Karaites also entered professions such as 
medicine, law, and engineering. Among the elite families were the 
‘Abd Allahs, ‘Abd al-Wáhids, ‘Aslan-Kohens, Mangübis, Marzüqs, 
Menashes, Muràds, al-Qudsis, and Tawils, and some of the Lisha’s, 
and Mas'üdas; but they were less wealthy and less socially promi- 
nent than the Sephardic Jewish elite. These families dominated com- 
munity affairs and the Community Council through the 1940s. 

Challenges to the dominant role of the wealthy families began to 
emerge in the 1920s and were articulated by educated youth who 
eventually organized themselves in the Young Karaite Jewish Asso- 
ciation of Egypt (Jamiyat al-Shubban al-Qarra’in al-Isr@ihyin bi-Misr) 
led by Ya‘qub Farag ‘Abd Allah. The educated youth published a 
series of newspapers—al-Itthàd al-Isra'ili (1924-29), al-Shubban (1937), 
and al-Kalim (1945-57)—that articulated a modernist program of 
communal self-improvement, cultural revival, and acceptance of the 
responsibilities and opportunities of Egyptian citizenship. In 1942 
Ya‘qub Faraj ‘Abd Allah was elected president of the Karaite Com- 
munity Council while several like-minded colleagues won seats on 
the council—a notable victory for this program and its adherents. 

Many of the Karaites who acquired wealth and education moved 
out of harat al-yahüd al-qarra'in to the middle class neighborhoods of 
‘Abbasiyya, al-Dahir, and Ghamra. As early as 1900, money was 
donated for the construction of a new synagogue in ‘Abbasiyya to 
serve the needs of those who could no longer walk to services in 
the traditional Karaite neighborhood. The synagogue was finally 
completed in 1931 and named after the renowned medieval Karaite 
poet Moshe al-Dar't. At that point the community maintained two 
synagogues: Rav Simhah in the žara and the new one in ‘Abbasiyya; 


? The higher figure is in Faü, Les Caraites, p. 102. The lower is in Abecassis and 
Faü, “Les Karaites", p. 48. 
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the second synagogue in the fara, the semi-underground al-Khazni, 
named after the head of the community in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century, was demolished. 

While some Karaites became wealthy and others joined the mod- 
ern, educated middle class, the majority of the community remained 
poor and lived in the Karaite Jewish quarter. Slightly more than 
half the community was literate in 1927; a decade later the literacy 
rate rose to about 60 percent. Most residents of the hara were crafts- 
men, especially jewelers, and gold and silversmiths. There were also 
opticians, money changers, pawn brokers, and small merchants. It 
was exceptionally rare for Jews to employed by the army or the 
police, but in the 1940s there were several Karaite policemen. 

Karaites were shocked by a bomb that exploded in the their quar- 
ter on June 20, 1948, kiling over twenty people. The Society of 
Muslim Brothers was most likely responsible for the crime, but the 
Egyptian press spuriously blamed it on a feud between the two Jewish 
communities. The government censored the issues of al-Kalim that 
reported on this affair. 

Despite this and other ugly incidents during the first Arab-Israeli 
war, most Karaites looked forward to remaining in Egypt and rebuild- 
ing their lives as they were before the war. Al-Kalim continued to 
publish; it was the only Jewish periodical permitted to appear in 
Egypt after 1948. The Karaite schools and other institutions con- 
tinued to function. Hakhām akbar Tuvia Babovitch discouraged the 
emigration of Karaites to Israel under Zionist auspices, and no more 
than a few hundred left Egypt between 1948 and 1956. 

During these years the Karaites were caught in a complex matrix 
of competing loyalües and pressures. The great majority of Karaites 
considered themselves Egyptians. Most were or were entitled to be 
Egyptian citizens. In principle, the Egyptian government accepted 
Jews as citizens and distinguished between Jews and Zionists. The 
Karaites, as the most Arabized and Egyptianized element of the 
Jewish community, were most likely to be accepted as “real Egyptians.” 
Nonetheless, in 1949 a representative of the governor of Cairo refused 
to reconfirm the same members of the Karaite Bet Din who had 
served the previous year on the grounds that they did not have 
certificates of Egyptian citizenship. The official himself, like most 
Egyptians, did not have such a certificate, but his citizenship was 
not in question, whereas that of Jews was. Jacques Mangübi, head 
of the Community Council explained, “It is known that we are Egyp- 
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tians. The government must determine if we are foreigners or Egyp- 
tians. And as long as we are not foreigners, then we are Egyptians."? 

The Free Officers who overthrew the monarchy and came to 
power on July 23, 1952 made demonstrative efforts to maintain cor- 
rect relations with Egypt's Jewish communities in the early days of 
their regime. Hakham akbar Babovitch and two members of the Karaite 
Community Council met with General Muhammad Naguib, titular 
head of the new regime, on October 1, 1952. Naguib reciprocated 
by visiting the Moshe al-Dar‘t synagogue in *Abbasiyya on October 
25 and affirming the equality of all Egyptians regardless of their 
faith. “Religion is for God and the nation is for all,” Naguib declared, 
using a slogan first raised to promote national unity in the 1919 
nationalist uprising. 

Between 1948 and 1956 the community struggled to restore a 
sense of normalcy and to retain both its Jewish and Egyptian iden- 
tities. Increased enmity between Egypt and Israel as a result of 
Operation Susannah (see below), and the 1956 Suez War rendered 
this impossible. Moreover, the deaths of hakham akbar Babovitch and 
the leading intellectual of the community Murad Farag (see below) 
in 1956 were a severe blow to the cultural vitality of the commu- 
nity. More gradually and later than the Rabbanites, the Karaites 
began to leave Egypt over the course of the next several years. 
According to Mourad El-Kodsi, there were less than 2,000 Karaites 
in Egypt when he left for the United States in 1959. 

The last acting hakham akbar left Egypt after the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
war. At that time, the contents of the Rav Simhah synagogue in 
harat al-yahüd al-qarr@in were transferred to the Moshe al-Dar'^i syn- 
agogue. The Rav Simhah synagogue became a warehouse for a plas- 
tics factory owned by Yusuf al-Oudsi, the great-grandson of hakham 
akbar Moshe ben Shemu'el ha-Levi. Yüsuf al-Qudsi passed away in 
the late 1990s. He was the last male affiliated with the Karaite com- 
munity of Cairo, although at least one other male Karaite, Yüsuf 
Darwish, who cut his ties with the community when he became a 
communist in the late 1930s, survived into the twenty-first century. 
The Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty of 1979 paved the way for the 
Israeli embassy to assist in establishing a library adjacent to the 
Moshe al-Dar'i synagogue in the 1990s. By then the synagogue itself 


3 Al-Kalim, March 1, 1950, p. 6. 
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was hardly used, and the long history of the Karaite presence in 
Egypt was coming to an end. 

The largest number of Egyptian Karaites is now concentrated in 
Israel. There is also a community which maintains a synagogue in the 
San Francisco Bay area in the United States. Smaller communities 
are located elsewhere in the United States and throughout the world. 


Religious Leadership 


Although there were well-educated individuals in the Karaite com- 
munity, most did not pursue religious careers. Hence, the commu- 
nity was obliged to appoint chief rabbis from abroad throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Below is the list of those who 
served as hakhaim akbar, their dates of service, and their place of birth 
from the mid-nineteenth century to 1967 when the office was effectively 
discontinued. 


Hakhüm akbar Dates Birthplace 
Moshe ben Shemu'el ha-Levi 1856-72) b. Jerusalem 
Shelomo Kohen 1873-75) b. Istanbul 
Shabtai Eliyahu Mangübr 1876-1906) b. Istanbul 
Da'ud Ishaq Lisha‘ (acting) (1906) b. Cairo 
Aharon Kefil (1907) b. Kremenchug 
Berakha Ishaq Kohen (1908-15) b. Istanbul 
Ibrahim Kohen (1920-33) b. Istanbul 
Tuviah Simhah Levi Babovitch (1934—56) b. Crimea 
Murad Harün (acting) 1956-67) b. Cairo 


Relations with Rabbanites 


In Egypt, unlike in Poland, Lithuania, and the Crimea, there was never 
any doubt that Karaites were Jews.* In the early twentieth century 
hakham akbar Ibrahim Kohen and Murad Farag (see below) encouraged 
closer relations between Karaites and Rabbanites at all levels, and 
a certain rapprochement did occur. Karaites used and were employed 
in the Rabbanite hospital in Ghamra, community schools, and social 


* On the Karaites of Eastern Europe, their history and ethnic claims > Ahiezer, 
Crimean Karaites; ^ Harviainen, Overview; Contemporary Lithuania; > Shapira; 
Beginnings. 
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welfare institutions. The Karaite Community Council contributed 
funds to the Sephardic Community Council for the use of these and 
other services and eventually had a representative on the Sephardic 
board of education. 

In 1918 three leading rabbis of Cairo, disagreeing with the exist- 
ing halakhic consensus, argued that there was no barrier to accept- 
ing Karaites who wished to convert into the Rabbanite community. 
Among the Karaites there were three currents of opinion on inter- 
marriage with Rabbanites. The old guard opposed it. Murad Faraj 
and other young intellectuals favored a simultaneous revival of the 
Karaite heritage and accepting Rabbanites who wished to intermarry 
into the Karaite community. Secularized, bourgeois Karaites embraced 
intermarriage as a matter of convenience. 


Intellectual and Cultural Activity 


Murad Farag (1867-1956) was the leading intellectual figure of the 
Karaite community in the twentieth century; his writings have received 
some scholarly attention from Leon Nemoy and Sasson Somekh.? 
Farag first made his reputation as a lawyer. In 1902, when he was 
employed in the service of the Khedive, Haim Kahana, a Rabbanite 
Jew from Port Said, was indicted on a charge of ritual murder. At 
the request of a Rabbanite official, Farag defended Kahana and 
secured his acquittal. Farag favored such friendly cooperation between 
Rabbanites and Karaites throughout his career. Farag’s legal skills 
were recognized beyond the Jewish community. In 1922, when Britain 
unilaterally declared Egypt independent, King Fu’ad nominated Farag 
to be a member of the committee to draft the new constitution. 
Farag wrote some twenty-five books on a wide array of topics 
including religious law and theology, current legal issues, Hebrew 
and Arabic philology, and biblical exegesis. He served as editor of 
the first Karaite reform periodical, al-Tahdhib and contributed to lead- 
ing general audience dailies like al-farida and al-Mwayyad. He pub- 
lished four volumes of poetry using classical Arabic meters and also 
composed colloquial poetry (zagal) for various public occasions. 


> Leon Nemoy, “Mourad Faraj and his book”; idem, “A modern Karaite-Arabic 
poet”; Somekh, “Participation of Egyptian Jews”. 
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Farag embraced a moderate Zionist outlook expressed in a vol- 
ume of poetry and prose, al-Qudsiyyat, first published in Arabic and 
then translated into Hebrew, in some of his other poems collected 
in Diwan Murad, and in his translation of Avraham Mapu's Ahavat 
Siyyon (1853), the first Hebrew novel, into Arabic. Like some other 
Egyptian Zionists, Farag believed that promoting pride in Jewish cul- 
ture and revival of Hebrew could be reconciled with Jewish loyalty 
to Egypt. In the 1920s, this appeared possible. After the 1936-39 
Arab Revolt in Palestine, it became increasingly impossible. From 
then on, Farag concentrated his attention on philology and biblical 
exegesis; Zionist themes were no longer evident in his writings. 

Dà'àüd Husni (1870 or 76-1937) was one of the leading composers 
of Arabic music in Egypt and a prominent figure in the revival of 
Arabic music in the twentieth century. He was both a rival and col- 
laborator with Sayyid Darwish, the leading figure of the first gen- 
eration of Egyptian nationalist composers. Among Husni’s 500 songs 
and 30 operas are the first Egyptian operas “Cleopatra’s Night” and 
“Samson and Dalilah.” Husni was so prominent that the inimitable 
perfectionist, Umm Kulthum, the leading diva of Egypt and the Arab 
world in the twentieth century, sought him out to compose eleven 
songs for her. The Institute for Arabic Music in Cairo commemo- 
rates his death every year in December. 


Kionist Activity and Relations with the State of Israel 


Most Egyptian Jews were not Zionists, and there was less Zionist 
activity in the traditional Jewish quarters of Cairo and Alexandria 
than in other Jewish neighborhoods. Karaites had a theological com- 
mitment to returning to Jerusalem and maintained connections to 
their community and property there, but they were largely uninvolved 
with the political Zionist organizations that operated legally in Egypt 
until 1948. Murad Farag conjoined his religious attachment to Jeru- 
salem with aspects of the modern Zionist project until at least the 
mid-1930s. His attitude towards political Zionism after that date is 


® My arguments about the role of Zionism in Egypt and among the Karaites in 
particular are drawn from Beinin, The Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry. They are sub- 
stantially consistent with the views of Krämer, The Jews in Modern Egypt. For another 
approach, see Laskier, The Jews of Egypt. 
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uncertain. Müsà (Moshe) Marzüq (along with his older brother Yosef) 
was one of a few Karaites who was fully committed to modern polit- 
ical Zionism. He was a member of he-Halus and of the self-defense 
organization established by emissaries from Palestine to protect the 
Jewish quarter in 1946. Then, in 1951, while employed as a doctor 
in the Rabbanite Jewish hospital, Israeli military intelligence recruited 
him and several Rabbanite Jews into a spy ring. In July 1954 agents 
of Israeli military intelligence ordered Marzüq and his colleagues to 
commit acts of sabotage against Egyptian and American institutions 
in Cairo and Alexandria, an adventure known as Operation Susan- 
nah.’ Bombs were set in the Alexandria post office, the Cairo train 
station, the United States Information Service library in Cairo, and 
several movie theaters. Little damage was done. The saboteurs were 
amateurs, and they were quickly apprehended and tried. The govern- 
ment of Israel maintained that it had no connection with the accused 
and that Egypt was conducting a Nazi-style show trial. In fact, the 
defendants were agents of Israel and substantially guilty as charged. 
Marzüq was convicted as the commander of the Cairo unit and sen- 
tenced to death along with the Rabbanite commander of the Alexandria 
unit, Sami (Shemu'el) ‘Azar. A Karaite woman, ‘Aziza Shamu’el, 
who had cared for Gamal Abdel Nasser when he lived in Gamaliyya 
in a house owned by her family as a teenager, visited the Egyptian 
leader to plead for Marziiq’s life, but to no avail. On January 30, 
1955 Marzüq and ‘Azar were sent to the gallows. Marzüq's execu- 
tion shocked the Karaite community and weakened its sense of secu- 
rity and belonging to Egypt.’ 


? There is a vast literature about Operation Susannah. Little of it focuses on 
what happened in Egypt and its consequences for the Jewish communities there. 
The central question for almost all who have addressed the issue is, “Who gave 
the order?” i.e. which official in the Israeli Ministry of Defense or the army ordered 
the bombings to begin. This aspect of Operation Susannah is known as the “Lavon 
affair” in Israel. I discuss the Egyptian aspects of the subject in The Dispersion of 
Egyptian Jewry, pp. 19-20, 31-32, 57-59, 90-117. In their March 1975 appearance 
on Israeli television, the four leading survivors of Operation Susannah admitted that 
they had committed acts of sabotage as agents of Israel. Aviezer Golan, presented 
their story in Operation Susannah. Golan attempted to minimize their culpability, but 
he could not deny it. There is no question about this aspect of the affair today. 

® Further on Marzüq's role in the establishment of Karaite identity in Israel > 
Trevisan Semi, From Egypt to Israel. 
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So little has been written about the Karaites of modern Egypt that 
virtually any topic can be considered open for investigation. There 
has been no systematic examination of all of the periodicals pub- 
lished by the community or of the minutes of the Community Council 
or the records of the Bet Din. The holdings of the libraries of the 
World Karaite Center in Ramle and the Moshe al-DarT synagogue 
in Abbasiyya contain books, pamphlets and other materials that have 
not been thoroughly examined. Several of the chief rabbis wrote 
books, but none has received substantial scholarly attention. The 
opportunity to conduct interviews with those who can remember 
something of the community’s life in Egypt will soon be gone. Leon 
Nemoy and Sasson Somekh have written about Murad Farag, but 
surely such a prolific and multi-faceted intellect deserves more atten- 
tion. According to Mourad El-Kodsi, Farag prepared manuscripts of 
a fifth volume of poetry (Diwan Murad) and a fourth volume on 
Hebrew and Arabic philology (Multaqa al-lughatayn). These have never 
been located and may be in the library of the Abbasiyya synagogue. 
There are studies of Da'üd Husni's contributions to the revival of 
Arabic music in Egypt, but little has been written about him in 
English (except pages 258—266 in Mourad El-Kodsi’s book, see below). 

'The most substantial work about the Karaites of modern Egypt 
is Mourad El-Kodsi’s The Karaite Jews of Egypt, 1882-1986. El-Kodsi 
provides much basic information, facsimiles of documents, and expla- 
nations of matters relating to liturgy and practice. He draws on his 
own substantial memory and the available documentation as well as 
interviews with community members. However, he is not a profes- 
sional historian or scholar. Moreover, the book was privately printed 
and is very difficult to obtain. 

Yosef El-Gamil, a hakham and judge of the Karaite community in 
Israel, published three volumes which include information on the 
Karaites of modern Egypt. Scholars will want to inquire into the 
evidence for some of his assertions. The third volume substantially 
relies on El-Kodsi’s work. The most significant new material in this 
volume is an account of the delegation of Karaites living in Israel 
to Egypt in 1980 to reestablish ties with community members in 
Egypt and to survey the community’s property. The second of El- 
Gamil's volumes contains an account of the first such delegation in 
1979. El-Gamil maintains that the Karaites as a community were 
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committed to Zionism even before 1948, a problematic proposition 
if one distinguishes between a religious commitment to returning to 
Jerusalem and a modern national project, as most Zionists do.? 

Nathan Schur and Jean-Francois Faii have written surveys of 
Karaite history with rather little detail on the modern period. Faü 
inexplicably asserts that the establishment of the first school of the 
Alliance Israélite Universelle in Egypt in 1897 was a great shock to 
the Karaites, a claim not confirmed by any other source and attrib- 
utable perhaps to a bit of Franco-centrism. 

My treatment of the Karaites in The Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry 
concentrates on those who left Egypt and settled in the San Francisco 
Bay area. I emphasize their hybrid identity as Arabized Egyptians 
and as Jews and the complex matrix of affiliations it produced. 

As so much of the work on the Karaites of modern Egypt falls 
short of the highest standards of scholarship there is much that 
remains to be done. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


FROM EGYPT TO ISRAEL: 
THE BIRTH OF A KARAITE ‘EDAH IN ISRAEL 


Emanuela Trevisan Semi 


The Karaites in Israel are largely immigrants from Egypt who arrived 
in Israel either just after the creation of the State or, in greater num- 
bers, after the conflict between Israel and Egypt that led to the Suez 
crisis in 1956 and the war in 1967. Various waves of immigrants 
reached Israel in 1948-9, 1952, 1956, 1967 and 1973. In addition 
to the immigrants from Egypt, a small group came from Hit in Iraq 
and another group came from Turkey.’ 

The Karaite community in Israel is today made up of the Egyptian, 
Iraqi and Turkish Karaites and a handful of old residents of Jeru- 
salem. The community currently has approximately 25,000 mem- 
bers, according to the estimates made by the community itself, which 
probably are overestimated.? According to Nathan Shur,’ the figure 
is closer to 22,000. 

The new community that has been created in Israel has based its 
identity on a sense of continuity that aimed at guaranteeing the sta- 
tus previously held in Egyptian society, and the kind of relations that 
it had built up over the centuries with “their brothers, the Rabbanite 
Jews", an expression still widely used today. However, despite this 
element of continuity, there have taken place some changes in the 
observance of norms once widely observed: some practices have been 
abandoned whilst others have been modified. ‘hese transformations 
have led to a process of modernisation and “Israelianization”. 


! On further aspects of the Karaite community in Egypt and Israel > Beinin, 
Karaites in Modern Egypt > Colligan, Living Liminality. 

? Bita’on Benei Migra, December 1994, p. 13 [in Hebrew]. 

* Shur, The Karatie Encyclopedia, p. 90. 
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The Egyptian Karaites Before Immigration: Continuity 


It was not until 1890 that the Egyptian government recognised the 
Karaite inhabitants in Cairo as a separate community, distinct from 
the Rabbanite group.* The Karaites living in the Jewish quarter, 
along the Charet el-Qarayin, did not differ greatly from the other 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood as far as their trades were con- 
cerned: most were goldsmiths, but there were also tanners, money- 
changers and small shopkeepers. Nor did they differ in terms of their 
languages as all spoke Arabic, although with the different use of cer- 
tain words? Even though two Karaite schools had existed since in 
early 1900s, many children in the community attended the Alliance 
israéhte universelle school. After World War I, a Karaite middle class 
began to evolve, made up of shopkeepers, functionaries, and repre- 
sentatives of the liberal professions. Besides the Alliance israélite uni- 
verselle school, it became common for the young people to attend 
European schools (English, French and Italian), and the Karaite mid- 
dle class soon left the traditional neighbourhoods to settle in the new 
quarters of the city, Heliopolis and Abbassiyyah. It was in Abbassiyyah 
that the third Karaite synagogue was built in modern Egyptian style. 
The move towards modernisation had begun for the Karaites, as it 
had also for the Rabbanite bourgeoisie. 

In 19385 the total number of Karaites in Egypt was 7,000, of 
whom most lived in Cairo. Another source! that examined demo- 
graphic changes over a twenty-year period, recorded 1,948 Karaites 
with foreign citizenship and 2,650 with Egyptian citizenship in 1927. 
Twenty years later, the number of Karaites with foreign status had 
dropped to 322, while the Karaites with Egyptian citizenship had 
risen to 3,164. Assimilation to the Egyptian society had become so 
important as to encourage the Karaites to become naturalised. 

Although the Karaite and Rabbanite Jews enjoyed quite similar 
socio-economic status in Egyptian society at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, in terms of religious, cultural and marriage ties, 
the Karaites turned more to Crimea, Istanbul and Jerusalem than 
to Egyptian Judaism. Some Karaites went to study abroad in Eupatoria 


* El-Kodsi, The Karaite Jews, p. 26. 

* El-Kodsi, ibid., p. 143. 

ê Fargeon, Les Juifs en Egypt, p. 235. 

7 Cohen, The Jews in the Middle, pp. 72-3. 
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(Crimea) and the Chief Rabbis (Hakhamim) came from Turkey (Shemuel 
Mangübi, Berakhah Isaac Cohen, Avraham Cohen) or from Russia 
(Aharon Kefili, Tuvia Babovitch). 

A serious breach had been opened up in Eastern Europe and 
Crimea between the Rabbanite and Karaite Jews, who rejected their 
Jewish origins and claimed different ethnic and religious roots." In 
Egypt, on the other hand, the Karaites' feelings of identification with 
Judaism had remained less clear-cut. They were linked by a system 
of religious and cultural references to the Karaites in Europe, but 
also maintained their own traditions. And it was in these traditions 
that they grounded their view that they were descendants from Jews 
that had remained pure and uncontaminated, while the Rabbanites 
were those Jews that had degenerated and no longer observed bib- 
lical precepts to the letter. 

In the early 1900s, the Karaites in Egypt defined themselves as 
israelim. garam (Israelite Karaites) as can be seen in the edition of the 
text for the Easter ritual, Haggadah, used by the Egyptian Karaite 
community or in the title the Association of Karaite Israelite Youth in 
Egypt? In the same period, the Karaites in Eastern Europe defined 
themselves only as garam, the term used in the text they adopted 
for the Easter ritual, the title of which reads ke-minhag ha-qaraim (for 
use by the Karaites). The terms “Jewish” or “Israelite” had disap- 
peared.? The preservation of this identification with Judaism was 
the element of continuity in the process of change that accompa- 
nied the Egyptian Karaite community in its move from one universe 
to another. 

Zionism had not attracted Egyptian Karaites in any particular 
fashion, just as it had not tempted the Rabbanites, who had Sephardi 
origins. Although Zionism was considered in a positive light from 
the religious viewpoint, it was not seen in such a favourable way in 
terms of politics. A movement made up of Ashkenazi leaders or 
lower-middle class Jews’! did not greatly attract the Egyptian Karaite 
Jewish people, and it was not until 1940 that Karaites began attend- 
ing Zionist meetings. But Egyptian Karaism did vaunt a hero who 


* On the Karaites of Eastern Europe, their history and ethnic claims > Ahiezer, 
Crimean Karaites; ^ Harviainen, Overview; Contemporary Lithuania; > Shapira; 
Beginnings. 
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would later become a mythical figure and a unifying factor within 
the community once it had immigrated to Israel. Moshe Marzüq 
was a doctor who, after having taken part in the defence of the 
Jewish quarter in Cairo in 1948 and the collection of funds for Israel, 
was arrested in 1954 on charges of espionage on behalf of Israel, 
and hanged along with a Rabbanite Jew from Turkey, Shemuel 
‘Azar. The event was commemorated by ceremonies held in remem- 
brance of the Karaite martyr and others that fell while serving in 
the Israeli army. The memorial plaques for Marzüq and ‘Azar, a 
Karaite and a Rabbanite executed together in Egypt in the name 
of Israel, stand side by side in the various monuments, as can be 
seen in the photo from a pamphlet on Karaism dated 1991. The 
usc of the cvent to reinforce claims of a common destiny and also 
common origins was important in spinning a thread of continuity 
joining history before and after immigration.'? 

This was, however, not the only element of continuity. A memo- 
rial plaque commemorating the Karaites who died in the attack on 
the Karaite quarter in Cairo in 1948 set in the entrance to the 
Karaite synagogue in moshav'? Masliah in Israel is another example 
of a symbol constituüng a geography of memory. The stories passed 
down in families tell of the suffering of fathers, husbands, and broth- 
ers in the Egyptian prisons, of property confiscated, of adventurous 
journeys to escape from Egypt. They work towards the reconstruc- 
tion of a highly symbolic history of the group that is not dissimilar 
to those of other Oriental Jewish communities who immigrated to 
Israel after the worsening of the Middle East conflict and the dra- 
matic repercussions in their homelands. The Egyptian government 
made no distinction between the Karaite and the Rabbanite Jews 
in questions of incarceration or execution. Nor did the attacks and 
violence against Jewish cinemas, shops and homes by the Muslim 
Brotherhood differentiate between Jews and Zionists. 

The Sinai Campaign in 1956 was followed by a series of waves 
of immigration, which were repeated in 1967 after the Six-Day War. 
The Karaites left Egypt, as did the Rabbanites, to escape from the 
heightened violence against them throughout the Middle East, mainly 
choosing to resettle in Israel, but also in France, Switzerland, the 
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United States and Canada. In 1988-9, during a visit we paid to 
Cairo,'* there were still 54 Karaites in the city, but ten years later 
there were no traces left of an Egyptian Karaite community. 


Immigration to Israel and Personal Status 


Once in Israel, the Karaites settled in certain historical areas, such 
as Ramle (about 700 families) and the neighbouring moshav Masliah, 
further south inland at Beersheva (about 250 families), Ofaqim, 
Dimona in moshav Ranen, towards the coast at Ashdod (about 800 
families) or near Ashkelon at Qiryat Gat, or on the northern coast 
at Acre, Holon, Bat-Yam. New large synagogues were built in the 
main cities, at Ramle, Ashdod (the interior of which recalls the 
Abbassiyya synagogue in Cairo), Beersheva and, more recently (1995), 
in Qiryat Gat. In Jerusalem, where a small group lives, the ancient 
synagogue was restored and the Centre for Karaite Jews was founded 
in Ramle in Israel, which since 1997 has also housed a centre for 
Karaite studies. Various community centres were established in smaller 
towns and they are important to strengthen the life of the commu- 
nities and transmit the cultural heritage to the younger generation. 
A Karaite Yeshivah was created to train Hakhamim. At first, the 
immigrants found employment mainly in the construction field and 
in the agricultural settlements. Today, most jewellery shops in Ashdod 
are Karaite-owned, while many Karaites have found employment in 
white-collar sectors. It is common for women to work outside the 
home. The Karaites have no separate schools and parents prefer to 
send their children to secular state schools instead of government’s 
religious schools. In 1980, about fifty Karaites were university stu- 
dents.” Karaites students are well integrated in school and in their 
neighborhood. '® 

The Karaites entered Israel under the Law of Return, thanks to 
the intervention of Yishaq Ben Zvi, who would later become President 
and who differentiated between the Oriental and the Eastern European 
Karaites, thus silencing some voices raised in opposition to the behav- 
iour of European Karaites during the Nazi occupation. In an article 


1t A summary of the visit among the Karaites in Cairo is found in Trevisan 
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published in Davar,” Ben Zvi claimed that the Oriental Karaites had 
given proof of their loyalty, had created a Zionist centre in Israel, 
and had assisted the soldiers fighting in the Jewish battalions of the 
English army during the war. ‘This signified that their Judaism could 
not be questioned, unlike that of the Eastern European Karaites, 
who were suspected of collusion with Nazism.'? 

The Karaites were therefore welcomed to Israel as citizens, but 
their rank remained for some time rather uncertain and confused. 
They were not given the status of an independent religious com- 
munity within the laws of the Israeli State, and thus marriages and 
divorces were celebrated by the Karaite bet din? without real legal 
validity for the personal status of the community members. In 1967, 
the former Deputy President of the Supreme Court of Justice, Moshe 
Silberg, concluded: “...It is intolerable that a large group of per- 
sons . . . should live without any legal regulation of their personal sta- 
tus, their marriages not being marriages and their divorces not being 
divorces".? However, during the period of Ottoman rule, the Chief 
Rabbi of the Karaites was recognised as the “registering authority” 
under the Marriage and Divorce (Registration) Ordinance of 1919, 
and so continues to register such acts. 

The celebration of so-called mixed marriages between Karaites 
and Rabbanites therefore remains a rather complex matter, as the 
concept of civil marriage does not exist in Israel. Following the 
Rabbanite Aalakhah, neither Karaite marriages nor divorces are legal. 
Marriages are not valid because the Karaites do not observe the rit- 
ual of the gift to the bride (including the formula that consecrates 
the marriage) and because their witnesses are not acceptable; divorces 
are likewise not considered valid because the wife may also apply 
for divorce directly to the bet din. 

These differences mean that if a divorced Karaite woman remar- 
ries, she is considered an adulterer and her children mamzerim, or 
illegitimate. Indeed, the application of the Isserles prohibition, in 
which “It is forbidden to marry them, all of them are tainted with 
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bastardy and they are not to be accepted when they wish to return"?! 
as Corinaldi has written, was applied solely to the Central European 
Karaites whereas the Egyptian Karaites were permitted that kind of 
marriage.” 

On the other hand, the Karaite halakhah considers Rabbanite 
marriages likewise invalid because they do not observe the Karaite 
rules on matrimonial prohibitions, thus considering the offspring of 
such marriages as mamzerim. The Karaite rules have a wider group 
of forbidden consanguineous relationships; the marriage between an 
uncles and niece, for example, which is frequent among the Rabbanites, 
is forbidden by the Karaites. As long as the Karaite community 
accepts the decisions of the Karaite tribunal and the criterion of 
social consensus is followed, marriages and divorces between Karaites 
may continue to take place according to tradition. However, when 
a member of the community, dissatisfied with the decision taken by 
the Bei Din, applies to the state authorities, a rift opens in the cohe- 
sion of the social group and in its regulations that are not covered 
by Israeli legislation. 

A first case (the Marzuk case) arose in 1964-5 when a Karaite 
refused to accept that his wife had been granted a get (the divorce 
libel) by the Karaite bet din, as he did not wish to divorce. He opposed 
the decision and applied to the High Court of Justice asking for the 
annulment of the divorce, which he won, as there was no legal basis 
to an act granted by the bet din.” 

The problem of mixed marriages remains the most complex issue. 
A research carried out among Karaite girls in Ashdod (ages 17 and 
18) showed ambivalent feelings towards endogamous marriages pat- 
terns but also how strong were the community practices to assure 
marriage within the group." In actual fact, from the 1980s, the 
Sephardic Chief Rabbi applied a policy of greater tolerance, aimed 
at a policy of Karaite integration. It consisted of requesting a kind 
of formal conversion of the Karaite spouse, thus reaching a greater 
integration of the Karaite community. In the conversations that took 
place among the women on Saturday afternoons when we were carry- 
ing out our field research in Masliah (1981), we were told that the 
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conversion practices had changed and that now the ceremony was 
simply a short talk with the Chief Rabbi to obtain a generic promise 
from the Karaite partner to follow the Rabbanite Aalakhah. This is 
quite different from the previous practices when the conversion pro- 
cedures were much more rigid. 

The Karaites, on the other hand, have openly refused the assim- 
ilation policy adopted by the Rabbanites, and conversion to Karaism 
is thus not permitted as it once was in the Karaite Egyptian com- 
munity. It was emphatically repeated to us that one is born a Karaite 
and cannot become one, and that Karaism is transmitted through 
the father. The community has thus undergone a kind of “ethni- 
cization” process. The leaders of the community claim that those 
who enter a mixed marriage can no longer be considered members 
of the Karaite community. Mixed marriages can only be celebrated 
with the Rabbanite ritual, and imply expulsion from the Karaite 
community. 

A debate that took place in the community's newsletter? reveals 
how serious the problem 1s and how severe the fracture within the 
Israeli Karaite community is becoming with regard to the issue of 
mixed marriages. The community newsletter asks whether it 1s rea- 
sonable to continue to oppose the phenomenon of mixed marriages 
given the fact that this will lead to a drop in the already small 
Karaite component of Israeli society. The community spokesman 
wonders whether it would perhaps not be better to encourage con- 
version to Karaism and have marriages celebrated by a Karaite 
Rabbi after a suitable study of the Karaite Aalakhah. The commu- 
nity began to take into consideration the possibility of adopting a 
practice similar to that of the Rabbanite Rabbi considering the con- 
tinual loss of community members. 

The above-mentioned practices continued until 1994 when the 
case raised by the Chief Rabbi of the Rabbanites of Beersheva, 
Eliahu Abergel, brought to the fore all the dramatic aspects of the 
question of mixed marriages. The custom of accepting the decisions 
of the Karaite bet din, which had until this time guaranteed the con- 
servation of the status quo, was overturned when a Karaite man 
who had with his wife applied for divorce, refused to accept the con- 
ditions proposed by the Ramle Karaite tribunal, i.e. the equal divi- 
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sion of the couple’s property, and petitioned the Rabbanite tribunal 
of Petah Tiqva, even though his wife opposed this move. Indeed, 
the Karaites do not accept that a Rabbanite tribunal can rule on 
the basis of the Oral Law, as they do not accept its authority. How- 
ever, in this case it was a Karaite who decided to turn to the Rab- 
banite tribunal to obtain a ruling that was favourable to him.” Some 
months after the case exploded, the Chief Rabbi of the Beersheva 
tribunal created an enormous upheaval in the Karaite community 
by ruling that marriages between Karaites and Rabbanites were not 
possible because the former are considered as suspected of mamzerut. 
The issue was reopened after years of tacit agreement and the pole- 
mic, which was given considerable coverage in the press" and the 
media, led to heated debate in which the spokesman for the com- 
munity, Yosef Devir, and the Rabbanite Rabbi, Eliahu Abergel, 
clashed violently. 

The debate, reported in the Karaite community newsletter,” high- 
lighted how common the practice of mixed marriages was and the 
bad feeling the sentence had created within the community, which 
found itself discredited after many years of peaceful compromise and 
unspoken agreement. Moreover, the sentence was a threat to the 
future of the children of mixed marriages, who would once again 
be suspected of mamzerut. Vhe Karaites affirmed their Judaism, using 
expressions that recalled the themes of the purity of their Jewish 
roots and offset the term mamzer (incestuous/bastard/hybrid). The 
custom of mixed marriages that had become consolidated over recent 
decades, authorised by Rabbi Ovadiah Yosef, the highest rabbinical 
authority, who had revived a centuries-old practice, was questioned 
by the very same Rabbanites. To the Karaites, this seemed an open 
Rabbanite inconsistency insofar as it broke with consolidated prac- 
tice. On the other hand, as the Karaites had in turn raised a sim- 
ilar accusation of mamzerut against the Rabbanites, they had never 
accepted a single case of mixed marriage (towards Karaism) because 
the suspicion regarding the non-observance of the laws of consan- 
guinity was too strong. To give an example, mention was made of 
the case of marriage between maternal or paternal uncle to a niece, 
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which was frequent amongst the Rabbanites, and it was once again 
repeated that the Karaites considered the relationship incestuous. 

The polemic, which was given much media coverage, was used 
to recall the essential, non-transferrable principles of Karaism: the 
definition of sacred Karaite calendar and therefore the calendar of 
festivities based on the appearance of the new moon; the question 
of purity, especially in the synagogue, and the prohibition of rela- 
tionships that Karaism considers true incest. 


Karaite Identity in Israel 


Let us now attempt to clarify the points considered still inalienable 
to the Karaite identity in Israel at the end of the twentieth century. 

A film that came out in 1995 entitled “Karaites, who are you?" 
and advertised in the community’s newsletter,” sets out the aspects 
that qualify today’s Karaism to a supposedly Rabbanite audience. It 
is a film made thanks to the help of the members of the Karaite 
community,” which therefore gives it some official status. The film 
is a sequence of scenes illustrating the points that characterise Karaism, 
inscribed on a cloth that refers to the Bible, the desert, the Holy 
Land. The scenes show the synagogue, the Karaite place of wor- 
ship; the Bible and the tradition of the Karaite grammarians/obser- 
vance of the Written Law, the essence of Karaism; the shower/symbol 
of the purity ritual; the shehitah/the blood taboo; the blue thread of 
the falit/the conservation of the pure and uncontaminated tradition; 
the observation of the rising of the new moon and Pesah/the Karaite 
sacred calendar; marriage, circumcision, the cemetery/rites de passage. 
Some of these elements are shown to point to their distinctive Karaite 
nature, such as the use of prostration, the custom of removing shoes 
before entering the synagogue, the movement of the knife in the rit- 
ual slaughtering, the Aetubbah written in Hebrew rather than Aramaic, 
the use of the blue thread in the zallit, the shower with water rather 
than the migweh, the table at the Seder of Pesah without the large cen- 
tral dish that characterises the Rabbanite Seder, the ritual dance that 
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takes place for the beri?! Even though the images wish to stress the 
distinctive elements of the Karaite tradition, the background inter- 
woven with biblical verses and landscapes aims at representing the 
common Karaite and Rabbanite roots. 

Around these themes, the symbols and their enrichment is woven 
the stuff of Karaism at the end of the twentieth century. As a purely 
theoretical exercise, we might ask ourselves whether the Karaite com- 
munity at the beginning of the last century would have chosen the 
same images or whether other representations might not have pro- 
vided a more authentic definition of Karaism. 

For example, it is interesting to note the absence of references to 
the laws relating to women's personal status: the many taboos sur- 
rounding menstruating women, the regulations concerning the pos- 
sibility of granting women divorce even without their husbands’ 
consent, and the prescripts about the issue of consanguinity. Nor is 
any mention made of celebrating shabbat in the dark, a custom of 
the Karaites in Egypt that is still remembered by the immigrants. 
Among the various festivities, Pesah has been chosen over Shavu‘ot 
even though the Feast of the Weeks is traditionally considered a 
clear example of the specific nature of Karaism as a model of keep- 
ing to the letter of the Law. The issue of the dating of festivities, 
or better, the starting date from which the seven weeks after Passover 
are counted, has also been used as an illustration of the differences 
between the Rabbanite and Karaite groups. The Rabbanites inter- 
pret the term shabbat as “festivity” and therefore start their calcula- 
tions from the day after Pesah. Thus, for the Rabbanites Shavu‘ot can 
thus fall on any day of the week. The Karaites, on the other hand, 
start their calculations on the day after shabbat, so that the Shavu‘ot 
festivity falls automatically on a Sunday. This is considered an exem- 
plary case of how the Rabbanites “interpret” the Law, while the 
Karaites apply it to the letter. 

The film particularly emphasizes the modernisation processes Kara- 
ism is undergoing. It thus highlights the shower, a modern element 
that has entered the Karaite ritual and replaced the miqueh, and the 
Karaite shehitah, wherein the use of the knife alone without the use 
of a finger to extract the animal’s carotid, after it is stabbed, is con- 
sidered a more humane attitude to the animal’s suffering, in tune 
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with contemporary themes and issues. This custom is moreover con- 
nected to the distinctive Karaite laws of kasherut, which interpret the 
biblical prohibition (Deuteronomy 14:21 and elsewhere): "You shall 
not boil a kid in its mother's milk”, as an exclusive restriction con- 
cerning the eating of a kid cooked in its mother's milk. In other 
words, as a rule that prohibits mixing within the same species and, 
in a wider sense, forbids cruelty. 

The changes that have taken place within the Karaite community 
in Israel have mainly followed this process of modernisation and 
"[sraelianization". It is of interest that Daniel al-Qumisi (9th cen- 
tury) was recently mentioned in the Karaite press? as the first “Zionist” 
for, as well as settling in Jerusalem, he invited all Karaites to follow 
his example. Recognising the "first Zionist" from among their ranks 
points to a clear Karaite identity within the new symbolic universe 
of Israel. 


Modernisation 


Israeli Karaism has conserved and cherished those characteristics of 
its culture that could be attributed to modernisation, and abandoned 
other aspects, which were previously rigidly observed, considered 
impracticable in the new society. 

The issues of hygiene and health have played an important role 
in conserving a few practices like, for example, the replacement of 
the migweh with the shower, or the Karaite shehitah. However, they 
are also used to justify the modifications that have taken place, such 
as the partial use of the Rabbanite kasherut, namely the observance 
of the separation of meat and milk. 

The question of backwardness relating to the miqweh practice, seen 
as a legacy of the past when there was no water supply in the houses, 
is often compared to the modernity of the Karaite custom which, 
as it only requires running water for the purification rites, has been 
able to make use of this essential modern facility. 

The Karaite shehitah is considered much more rigorous in the con- 
trol of the animals to be slaughtered as great care is given to inspec- 
tion for ill animals and birds; it therefore complies more closely with 
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modern health regulations. The higher quality control of the ani- 
mals slaughtered by the Karaites—according to our sources——is also 
shown by the fact that the Rabbanites were not forbidden to buy 
meat from Karaite butchers, while the opposite was true for the 
Karaites. As mentioned above, the interpretation of the Biblical pro- 
hibition to cook the kid in its mother’s milk is part of the rules 
aimed at minimising cruelty and the butchering techniques that avoid 
futile pain are both seen as being more in harmony with the times. 

Nevertheless, the fact that the Karaite law does not require the 
separation of meat and milk in a society like the Israeli one, organ- 
ised on the principles of the kasherut in the public sphere, is seen as 
being an element of uneasiness in the community. During our field 
research, we were often told that in actual fact the Karaites also 
observed this separation, not so much because it was a rule, but 
because it was considered more healthy and hygienic not to mix the 
two elements. “Whoever would eat meat and milk together?" was 
the refrain that stressed that the choice was a dietary one belong- 
ing to the natural order rather than a rule requiring special instruc- 
tions. Even the use of different pots to cook the different foods was 
justified by the Karaites for sanitary reasons. At the same time, they 
accused the Rabbanites of backwardness because they used two 
different sets of dishes for meat- and milk-based foodstuffs, follow- 
ing norms that dated from times in which there were no detergents. 
They claimed that, as nowadays pots and cutlery can be cleaned 
thoroughly with modern household products, these norms were no 
longer necessary. 

Different criteria were also used in the choice of the mohel, such 
as greater experience, ability and practice, and great significance is 
no longer attributed to the fact that the mohel is a Karaite, and that 
a milah will be accomplished according to Karaite halakhah. 

As mentioned above, the issue of mixed marriages 1s faced in two 
different ways and opens a wide breach with respect to the main- 
tenance of ancient observances. During an approximate reconstruc- 
tion we did during our stay in Masliah (1980), we found that a total 
of 15 mixed marriages were carried out between 1972 and 1980 in 
the moshav: an average of 20 marriages a year. Of 160 marriages, 
about 10% were mixed unions. The mixed marriages at Masliah 
had mainly taken place among members of the Moroccan edah 
(Masliah was inhabited by a Moroccan minority, a few Bnei Israel 
and Turkish families. During the survey it was pointed out that 
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some Rabbanite families still reject this kind of marriage, finding it 
unacceptable. 

Considerable emphasis is given to the equality granted to Karaite 
women. In Karaism, there is no recital of the morning prayer, which 
has received such criticism in liberal and feminist Jewish circles for 
its verse “My thanks to Eternal God for not having been born a 
woman”. The absence of the blessing that made so many rivers of 
ink run in the Rabbanite world is shown by the Karaites as proof 
of the open-minded views of Karaism. In any case, it is mainly the 
norms governing Karaite divorce that are presented as being mod- 
ern and non-discriminatory of women. The fact that a woman may 
obtain a divorce without her husband’s consent is a sign of the equal- 
ity between the sexes and modernity. 

One of the aspects that characterise Karaite culture—the blood 
taboo, especially the taboo regarding menstruating women—whilst 
remaining an important point in the definition of Israeli Karaism, 
has been transformed significantly. In Egypt the Karaite women were 
obliged to follow severe rules of separation and were subject to var- 
ious taboos during their menstrual periods, both in the sexual sphere 
(as in the Orthodox Rabbanite world) and regarding food. Women 
were forbidden not only to touch and prepare food, but also to eat 
with other family members; they had to sit at a separate table, even 
during the Pesah Seder. That menstruating women were thought to 
contaminate objects and their home and were seen as an obscure 
danger: thus they were segregated as much as possible. Carpets were 
even removed or turned back so that women crossing the room 
would not walk on them. 

In Israel, the new social-economic conditions meant that the Karaite 
women were forced to modify these practices, as would the Ethiopian 
Jewish women who immigrated to Israel.” Since the extended fam- 
ily no longer lived in large houses where there was at least one non- 
menstruating woman, as was typical in Egypt, the Israeli Karaite 
women mainly abandoned this tradition and today cook food even 
when they are menstruating. Nevertheless, the generation that had 
previously lived with rigid separation rules in Egypt, still show a cer- 
tain regret and sense of loss at the abandonment of this practice. 

The Karaite women were aware of the importance of this rule 
and they believed that it should have been observed; however, in 
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practice the different living conditions made it impossible to main- 
tain it. The rule is, however, still closely followed within the syna- 
gogue, which is considered by Karaism as a kind of small ‘Temple. 
Women considered impure may not enter the synagogue and the 
social pressure exercised on this point 1s very strong, to the point 
that it is observed even by the younger generations. The place of 
worship thus becomes the ultimate place for the conservation of the 
main characteristics of Karaite identity. 

One ceremony in particular takes place just outside the synagogue 
during the week the burial ceremony?* is performed. The family fol- 
low the hazkarah ceremony in a corner in front of the area consid- 
ered pure, namely, in the entrance hall where the shoes are placed, 
as they are forbidden to enter the temple because the impurity of 
death is the greatest pollution in Karaite culture. After the cere- 
mony, the family members give the participants bread, a cucumber 
and a small packet containing crushed hyssof and other ingredients. 
This ritual is known by the Arab word rahma, or the Hebrew word 
zekher, and symbolises the continuing memory of the deceased, strength- 
ening and ensuring their presence within the community thanks to 
the foods that are eaten. It is a ritual that has remained almost 
unchanged and it is interesting to note, as also in the case of men- 
struating women, how some practices that take place in what might 
be defined a “Karaite space" have been preserved without differences 
or transformations. 


“Tsraeliamization” 


The second important element of change, the process of “Israeliani- 
zation”, is marked primarily by the progressive abandon of the Arabic 
language. Today Hebrew has become the main language, even though 
Arabic is still used to communicate with the older generation that 
has never learned the new language, with relatives visiting from 
abroad, or when watching films in Arabic on the television. Even 
the community newsletter, which until the 1970s still published a 
few pages in Arabic, now is entirely written in Hebrew. The names 
of new-borns are also typical of the generation born in Israel, and 


3t For a more detailed description, see Trevisan Semi, Gli Ebrei Caraiti, pp. 
160—164. 
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are no different from other typically Israeli names; Ofir, Shai, Sharona, 
Aviv, Eitan have substituted the biblical names, often of Arab form 
(such as Yusuf, Zaki, Murad, Salih etc.). 

In moderately observant Karaite families, there is some use of 
what during our research were described to us as “Rabbanite tricks 
for Saturdays”. Now they use the shabbat plata, which allows food to 
be kept warm without breaking the rule of not lighting fire on the 
sabbath. The introduction of the bar mitzvah ceremony, which was 
not performed in the Karaite tradition as it is not part of the Biblical 
precepts, is another important cultural change in Karaite customs. 
The bar mitzvah has become increasingly important, as it has also in 
twentieth-century Rabbanite Judaism, and today the community 
newsletter has a special column listing the names of the Karaite ado- 
lescents that have become bar mitzvah. This has taken place since the 
late 1980s, a clear sign of how widespread the ritual is. 

However, it was the ceremonies that accompany Pesah, which were 
the object of our field study in 1988 and 1989,” that most indis- 
putably reflect the process of “Israelianization”. The edition of the 
Haggadah used in the Israeli Karaite Seder dates from 1971. It makes 
precise reference to the term “Karaite Jews” (ha _yehudim ha-qara'im), 
thus explicitly expressing the feeling of belonging to the world of 
Judaism. 

The masot which in Egypt were always home made and of two 
different types (a very large round one used for the first evening) 
are now almost always bought in Israel, especially after the disap- 
pearance of the generation of older women who still made them at 
home. Strong social pressure comes from children and young peo- 
ple who celebrate a Seder according to the Rabbanite ritual at school 
together with their schoolfellows and would like the Karaite ritual 
celebrated at home to be the same. In the Rabbanite Seder, the chil- 
dren play a specific role, as they are active participants in the ritual, 
whereas in the Karaite ceremony, they are merely passive specta- 
tors. The ceremony used at school creates expectations in the Karaite 
children that are not fulfilled by the domestic ritual, which is more 
austere and less enthralling. The songs and roles given to children, 
the ritual/play of the afigoman that is hidden and sought by the chil- 


3 See Trevisan Semi, “Le seder non mesuddar", pp. 5-21; idem, “Testo, rito, 
pasto". 
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dren are both expressly requested during the Karaite ritual. The 
adults try not to respond to the pressures from their children to 
introduce Rabbanite elements into the Karaite ceremony, but the 
insistence of the requests at times puts them in an extremely difficult 
position. The additional fact that, due to the high percentage of 
mixed marriages and betrothals, when Pesah falls on the same date, 
some of the family members sit at a different table and eat different 
foods and observe a different ceremony, creates a further rupture 
within the Karaite group. The Karaites meet to celebrate a family 
Seder, but are constantly made aware of the divisions within the same 
family group. Even if generally, the holidays (according to the Karaite 
calendar) are observed on different dates and this peculiarity con- 
tributes to maintain separatism without feelings of rupture in Israeli 
society. 

A different shaped glass, covered and filled to the brim with grape 
juice (made daily by the Karaites during the Pesah week) may be 
placed at the centre of the table to represent the traditional cup for 
Elijah. It is a traditional element in the Rabbanite Seder that is mak- 
ing its way into Israeli Karaism. It is a recently acquired custom 
that is another sign of the cultural changes taking place. The use of 
fermented drinks, which is forbidden during the Pesah week, but 
labelled kasher le-Pesah, and therefore permitted by the Rabbanites, 
although once greatly criticised and disdained by the Karaites is now 
slowly entering into Karaite family life, as it is difficult to deprive 
one’s own children of what others are permitted. The role played 
by Karaite youth, who are well integrated thanks to the Israeli edu- 
cation received, is a crucial one and undoubtedly a factor in the 
process of rapid cultural change. Although the children attend a cer- 
tain number of hours of Karaism, which might provide them with 
the tools to keeps the Karaite traditions alive, the pressures from the 
external environment have a much stronger influence. The Israeli 
army, the other most aggregating influence, is the last stage in the 
process that begins at school.?é 

The Karaite community tends to define itself as Egyptian Karaite 
'edah, within the specifically Israeli process that has seen the diaspo- 
ras transformed into edot, once in Israel. Just as the Moroccan or 


3° On the cases of the holidays Yom Kippur and Hanukkah > Colligan, Living 
Liminality. 
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Yemenite ‘edah have been accepted by the Israeli society, the Karaite 
also request recognition as Karaite 'edah.? 


Conclustons 


We have seen here how the elements of continuity with the recent 
past of the Egyptian Karaites can be traced back. The call to Zionist 
values and loyalty to the Jewish state, reinforced by the existence of 
Karaite martyrs such as Marzüq and the others who died in the 
fight for Israel and the acclaiming of the “first Zionist” (Daniel al- 
Quümisi) within their ranks, all undoubtedly form a strong link between 
the past and the present. But it is also the kind of relations that 
Karaites have traditionally held with Rabbanites in Egypt, based on 
a greater easing of tension and mixing, that is found again in the 
Israeli context. There is no trace of that violent conflict that was 
habitual between the two communities in Eastern Europe. There 
exists instead a feeling of sharing common origins as any other ‘edah 
with Oriental origins. 

The process of modernisation, which had already partially been 
undertaken in Egypt, especially through education, has continued 
and 1s rapidly transforming the Karaite community in Israel. A series 
of aspects that were considered characteristic of Egyptian Karaism, 
such as the custom of passing the sabbath in the dark, the segrega- 
tion of menstruating women, the absolute prohibition of any fer- 
mented food or drink during Pesah, are gradually giving way to new 
customs that are either Rabbanite or, more simply, Israeli. The 
increasingly widespread practice of mixed marriages that lead to the 
expulsion of a member of the Karaite community because the intro- 
duction of an external member is not allowed, has led to a rapid 
integration in the new society. Mixed marriages, the schools and the 
army, important vehicles of acculturation, have also speeded up this 
process. The pressures exerted by the younger generations and their 
intolerance of different customs they consider outdated and anachro- 
nistic are a serious challenge to the previous generation. 


V The concept of ‘dah is an Israeli Jewish ethnic marker that classifies Israeli 
Jewish communities by their countries of origin, On this Israeli definition of the 
Karaites ^ Colligan, Living Liminality. 
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The construction of synagogues and community centres, thanks in 
part to donations from Karaites in other countries, has contributed 
to form pockets of “Karaism” where the traditions are maintained, 
the culture heritage is transmitted and particularism is preserved. 
The Karaite synagogue remains the place where the collective mem- 
ory is conserved, as the continuing prohibition to the entry of men- 
struating women indicates. 

Karaism has defended itself by constructing its own spaces of 
preservation and separatism and by trying to camouflage itself as 
one of the Oriental “dot that make up the multifaceted Israeli soci- 
ety. It has continued to maintain its own ceremonies or character- 
istics, presenting them to the larger society as folkloric aspects of a 
community whose otherness was built up over the centuries in a 
totally independent manner. The future will determine whether the 
folklorisation of this community is simply a defence mechanism per- 
mitting guarantees for continuity, or whether it is not rather a sign 
of cultural difficulty that is either a prelude to extinction in the near 
future or a sign of radical transformation. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 


LIVING LIMINALITY: 
KARAITE JEWS NEGOTIATE IDENTITY AND 
COMMUNITY IN ISRAEL AND THE UNITED STATES 


Sumi Elaine Colligan 


The main focus of this chapter is an examination of the dilemmas 
Karaite Jews have faced on a communal, familial, and personal level 
as they negotiate their sometimes ambiguous status within Israel. As 
a point of comparison and interconnection, a very abbreviated dis- 
cussion of similar Karaite struggles in the United States to accom- 
modate to their surroundings while retaining or reinvigorating some 
modicum of group identity is considered. The bulk of the research 
from which this essay draws is based on ethnographic fieldwork con- 
ducted in Israel between 1977-79! and on five much shorter, sub- 
sequent field visits that took place in 1981, 1992, 1993, 1995, and 
1999. Descriptions of communal and identity issues that Karaites 
encounter in the United States are based on contacts initiated in 
1992 and rekindled in 1999. All of the Karaites with whom I became 
familiar are of Egyptian origin.’ 

I first became interested in the Karaites when, as a graduate stu- 
dent, I came across an article by Mordecai Roshwald entitled “Marginal 
Jewish sects in Israel.” I thought that being a Jewish minority in a 
Jewish state constituted a curious paradox and through my doctoral 
research, I sought to gain greater understanding of this paradox. I 
asked: How was anomaly constructed in this context? What did the 
designators of anomaly think was at stake? How did prevalent cul- 
tural representations of Karaites structure Israeli civil and religious 
policies and practices toward Karaites and shape quotidian encoun- 
ters between Karaites and non-Karaites? And how and under what 
conditions did the Karaites respond to these representations and 
counter them with alternatives? 


! Colligan, Religion, Nationalism, and Ethnicity. 
? On further aspects of the Karaite community in Egypt and Israel > Beinin, 
Karaites in Modern Egypt > Trevisan Semi, From Egypt to Israel. 
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The concepts of anomaly and liminality have been central to 
anthropological analysis. For Mary Douglas, anomaly is “matter out 
of place . . . the by-product of a systematic ordering and classification 
of matter, in so far as ordering involves rejecting inappropriate ele- 
ments." Anomaly, then, is a means of reducing ambiguity in social 
categories and arrangements that generates concepts and practices 
of taboo and contagion, clarifying social boundaries and crystalliz- 
ing cultural beliefs. Influenced by Douglas, Victor Turner coined the 
term, liminality, to describe the “betwixt and between” stage of rit- 
ual participants, who, occupying a state of anti-structure, are faced 
with ambiguity and danger. According to Turner, these liminal figures 
signify “a realm of pure possibility whence novel configurations of 
ideas and relations may arise.” In more recent anthropological writ- 
ing, Turner's analysis, despite its recognition of the generative poten- 
tial of liminal subjects to challenge and transform culturally entrenched 
beliefs and practices, is still characterized as expressing concern for 
anti-structure in order to reaffirm the centrality of structure. As with 
Douglas, this emphasis problematizes the status of anomalous or lim- 
inal subjects by calling attention to the role they inhabit as threats 
to systems of classification and social order without fully interrogat- 
ing the significance of anomaly or liminality as an embodied status 
that must be worked out in everyday social situations. Thus, what 
is called for is for greater attention to be paid to the “experiential 
reality of the liminal subject” accompanied by a critique of the “debil- 
itating contradictions” that liminality as an “on-going life condition” 
imposes. This approach is consonant with contemporary anthropo- 
logical angst over the “problem of representation," an angst that 
gives greater credence to the reports and interpretations that ethno- 
graphic subjects have to offer of their own circumstances and delim- 
its the authorial knowledge of the ethnographer. 

To summarize, then, within Israel, Karaites occupy a liminal posi- 
tion because, although they serve in the military, and participate in 
the same educational institutions and workforce, doubt is still some- 
times cast on their legitimacy as Jews by civil and religious author- 


? Douglas, Purity and Danger, p. 40. 

* Turner, Ritual Process, p. 95. 

5 Turner, Forest of Symbols, p. 97. 

$ Carnegie, “Dundas and Nation", pp. 483-484. 

? Marcus and Fischer, Anthropology as Cultural Critique, p. 86. 
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ities, by the media, and in educational materials. Within the United 
States, Karaites occupy a liminal position because they are a “minor- 
ity within a minority,” confronting the exigencies of survival com- 
mon to many new arrivals and facing the ignorance and prejudices 
of the larger population as well as those of other Jews. Both instances 
are characterized by the struggle of the Karaites to create mean- 
ingful community formations and identity formulations that contribute 
to their continuity as a group, but afford a flexibility and recogni- 
tion of competing identities and demands in the context of these dis- 
tinctive geographical settings. With these ambiguities and struggles 
in mind, I devote the remaining discussion to dilemmas Israeli Karaites 
have faced with regard to immigration, educating their youth, hol- 
iday observance, and marriage, and finally, turn my attention to the 
American example. 


Immigration and Kionist Sentiments 


According to Roshwald, the Karaites “regard the [Israeli] State as 
the realization of Zionist aspirations, as do most other Israeli Jews."? 
This perspective is corroborated by contemporary Karaite authors 
such as Yosef El-Gamil and Mourad El-Kodsi. Of course, it is true 
that the historical roots of Karaism are based on an asceticism and 
piety that heightened the sense of longing and loss for Jerusalem and 
encouraged settlement there. A contemporary rendition of this attach- 
ment is captured by El-Gamil who writes of the initial Egyptian 
Karaite immigration to Israel: 


The ancient sect reached the end of its historical course in Egypt, the 
land of bondage, when the first leaves began to fall from the oaks that 
had grown there to sail for the Holy Land with the establishment of 
the state of Israel in 1948? 


This description is consonant with modern Zionist discourse inasmuch 
as it recognizes the establishment of the state of Israel as the cul- 
minating moment of Jewish history, relieving Jews of the conditions 
of oppression confronted in the Diaspora. 


* Roshwald, “Marginal Jewish sects”, p. 226. 
° Elgamil, Karate Jews in Egypt, p. 7. 
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Yet, it is also clear that a religious love and longing for Zion is 
sometimes collapsed with political Zionist commitment as evidenced 
by El-Kodsi's statement that “by his faith every Jew is a Zionist."!? 
Moreover, even El-Kodsi does not present a singular picture of 
Egyptian Karaite support of the Zionist movement because he remarks 
that while Karaites were sympathetic with the Zionist cause, they 
did not organize or join any Zionist associations." Of course, the 
espionage activities of Moshe Marzüq were a notable exception. 

Due to the potential for contradictory readings attached to the 
act of immigration, Egyptian historian Joel Beinin asserts the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between religious and political sentiment.'? 
He goes so far as to argue that Egyptian Karaite leaders, such as 
Chief Rabbi Tuviah Babovich, discouraged Karaites from immigrat- 
ing to Israel after the formal declaration of statehood because of 
fears concerning the stability of the state and the harsh living condi- 
tions faced by new immigrants. In fact, he reports that a good 60% 
of the Karaite population continued to reside in Egypt until 1956.'* 

In either case, it is important to keep in mind that the Karaites 
in Egypt were regarded as Jews both by the Egyptian Rabbanites 
as well as by non-Jewish Egyptians. Hence, their identification as 
Jews was not simply one of self-proclamation but recognized by others 
as well. There are several implications to this external confirmation. 
For one, they were accustomed to being semi self-governing because 
of the status accorded them by the millet system. Secondly, during 
the wars with Israel (perhaps most dramatically during the 1967 
War), Karaites experienced the same loss of jobs, detention, and 
incarceration as Rabbanites. This point is made repeatedly by Karaites 
now living in the United States and Israel as a reminder that Egyptian 
Karaites not only make claim to Jewish faith, but Jewish suffering 
as well; their longstanding history in Egypt did not ultimately safe- 
guard their position as Egyptian citizens. Third, Egyptian Rabbanites 
themselves defended the right of Karaites to immigrate to Israel. 
The practice of selective immigration initially hindered Karaite entry 


1 El-Kodsi, Karaite Jews of Egypt, p. 287. 

! Ibid., p. 289. 

? For this view in greater detail > Beinin, Karaites in Modern Egypt. 
13 Beinin, Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry, p. 184. 

1t Ibid., p. 71. 

5 El-Kodsi, “Comments on J. Beinin’s”, p. 3. 
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into Israel. In the early years of statehood, the Jewish Agency at- 
tempted to prevent Egyptian Karaites from making “aliyah (voluntary 
immigration to Israel), supported by pressures from the Orthodox 
Zionist Mizrahi Party! and proclamations of the Ashkenazi Chief 
Rabbi Pessah Zvi Frank that “Heaven forfend that we should bring 
this deadly plague into Israel's vineyard."" However, “the Egyptian 
Zionists declared that they would not allow a single Jew to leave for 
Israel if this decision were not reversed."? Eventually, the Jewish 
Agency's policy and the Ashkenazi Chief Rabbi's opinion were over- 
ruled by Sephardi Chief Rabbi Uziel, by President Yishaq Ben-Zvi 
and ultimately by Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion himself. 

The memories that Karaites shared with me concerning their feel- 
ings about “aliyah and their recollections of early immigration expe- 
riences are all shaped by these factors. Sometimes redemption through 
immigration was tied to dreams because Karaites may interpret 
dreams as messages from God as exemplified in the Torah. For 
instance, David Yerushalmi, the late Karaite Chief Rabbi of Israel 
recalled: 


I came to Israel in the early 1950s. I decided to make “aliyah because 
I had a dream that Pd been riding a taxi from the Karaite neigh- 
borhood in Cairo, when suddenly the speed of the taxi accelerated. I 
found myself in Israel as fast as a flash of lightning. 


Similarly, Ester, a middle-aged Karaite woman who was among the 
first to arrive in Israel, recounted, *I had a dream in which there 
were no Jews in the land of Egypt and Jews were beaten by blacks." 
These dreams are reminiscent of common biblical memories that 
repeat themes of liberation through divine intervention and the cru- 
elty of Jewish enemies, but also coincide with the Zionist focus on 
Israel as the geographic center of Jewish life and Jewish sanctuary. 

By contrast, Lucy, a middle-aged woman from an observant house- 
hold, remembered, “My father warned me against immigrating to 
Israel because he believed that the Karaites were pure and their way 
of life would be undermined there." Karaite discourse on purity is 
central to asserting self-worth in Israel and an equally significant 
alternative to the emphasis on sameness with other Jews. Purity of 


16 Beinin, Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry, p. 183. 
U Segev, 1949: The First Israelis, p. 144. 
8 Beinin, Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry, p. 184. 
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the home, synagogue, and Torah are underscored as a means of 
preserving the sanctity of sacred time, space, and text, challenging 
the Zionist assumption that the Diaspora environment necessarily 
contaminated Jewish civilization. Interestingly, anthropologist Lisa 
Anteby also reports that Ethiopian Jews in Israel, especially the older 
generation, place a rhetorical weight on the purity of their Judaism, 
even as their traditional practices are gradually eroding.'? 

Karaite immigration to Israel was actually halted for a month in 
1950,? and one man named Ovadia, who had waited in a transit 
camp in France with twenty-five other Karaites, related: 


When I descended from the ship upon embarking in the port of Haifa, 
I was approached by journalists who bombarded me with all kinds of 
inquiries about my background such as ‘Who are the Karaites?’, ‘How 
do you pray?’ and ‘What holidays do you celebrate?’ One reporter 
circled around me several times and when I asked him what he was 
looking for, the reporter responded, “Where is your tail?’ I was aston- 
ished at the degree to which Karaites were considered non-human. 


Another Karaite, Yosef, told of his attempt to combat other immi- 
grants’ impressions of his religious practice: 


The transit camp where I stayed near Beersheva was equipped with 
a room for religious worship. When I entered the room without my 
shoes, the other immigrants concluded that I was not Jewish and 
demanded that I leave. I quoted the appropriate passage from the 
Torah justifying this practice, ‘Put off thy shoes from off thy feet; for 
the place whereon thy standest is holy ground’ and retorted that I 
would follow the tradition with which I felt comfortable and that they 
could do likewise. 


This unfamiliarity with Karaites contributed to an “othering” which 
they were to routinely encounter. 

The Karaites are now estimated at about 25—30,000 in Israel. The 
Karaite leaders make these numbers available themselves since they 
uphold the biblical injunction against census taking. Additionally, 
political factors may have some relevance to the enforcement of this 
prohibition. On the one hand, some Karaite leaders oppose census 
taking because of a 1961 Israeli government census that classified 
the Karaites as “other.” On the other hand, some Ministry of Religion 


1? Anteby, “Blood, identity and integration", p. 275. 
2 Beinin, Dispersion of Egyptian Jewry, p. 184. 
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officials question the accuracy of these numbers, suggesting that all 
small groups are prone to exaggerating their size in order to receive 
more funds. 

Karaites made Ramle their administrative and religious center 
because of its significance to their community in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries and, in the early 1980s, declared Ramle the world 
center for Karaite Judaism. ‘This claim is consonant with Zionist ide- 
ology inasmuch as it places Israel at the center of world Jewry. It 
has been followed by outreach efforts to strengthen ties with Karaite 
communities globally, including Karaites in Russia and the Crimea. 
In fact, Israeli newspapers have reported on Israeli Karaite delega- 
tions dispatched to the Crimea and Lithuania to recruit Karaites to 
come to Israel.”! 

Efforts to recruit Karaites from Eastern Europe and Russia may 
seem particularly ironic given that their history was shaped by a rad- 
ically different set of conditions and followed a radically divergent 
path from their Egyptian counterparts. As noted by medieval Jewish 
historian Mark Cohen, European Jews typically experienced far less 
tolerance, integration and economic security than Middle Eastern 
Jews.” Karaites in the Crimea and Poland-Lithuania received the 
same treatment as other Jews until they were granted a separate sta- 
tus by Catherine the Great in 1795 and exempted from the restric- 
tions imposed on other Jews.? Crimean Karaite scholars of the 
nineteenth century attempted to bolster this reassignment of civil sta- 
tus by tracing their origins to Turkic-Tartar rather than Palestinian 
descent. According to Warren Green, during the Nazi era, Polish 
Karaite scholar Szymon Firkowicz used these arguments to disclaim 
Karaite connections to Jewish ancestry.” Nazi researchers conducted 
their own investigation and concluded that the Karaites were not 
Jews, a perspective corroborated by Rabbanite leaders of the time, 
thus eliminating the Karaites as targets for systematic extermina- 
tion. These discrepant renditions of history continue to inform the 


?! Somekh, “Hundreds of Karaites,” Oct. 1, 1998. 

2 Cohen, "Islam and Jews,” p. 127. 
Green, “Fate of Crimean Jewish communities,” p. 170. 
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communal identification of Crimean Karaites today, creating a marked 
gulf between themselves and Egyptian Karaites." 

Significantly, many Karaites of Egyptian origin are unfamiliar with 
this distinctive history, and if they do have this knowledge, they 
struggle with the belief that the Russians can be brought back into 
the fold. In Israel, especially, where the Holocaust is sometimes 
deployed as a metaphor for Israel as a beleaguered nation,” Karaites 
are often shocked to discover that they did not meet with similar 
persecution during the Holocaust, particularly in light of the dis- 
crimination they encountered in Egypt in the aftermath of the 1956 
and 1967 Wars. Moreover, some are also saddened that the Russians 
have not maintained their traditions and their links with the Egyptian 
Karaite community. 


Community Education 


Anthropologist Arjun Appadurai explains that deterritoralization dis- 
rupts and transforms processes of cultural reproduction, forcing peo- 
ple to become historically and culturally more aware.” In Israel, 
Karaites do not have a separate school system of their own so indi- 
vidual families must determine the most beneficial educational envi- 
ronment for their children and community leaders must organize 
events, activities, and classes designed to transmit knowledge deemed 
essential to Karaite identity and practice. At one time, a belief that 
“Karaism is in the blood” contributed to an assumption that Karaite 
tradition would simply be absorbed from the surroundings, but now 
Karaite leaders and families acknowledge that conscious and delib- 
erate efforts at transmission are necessary. 

Sociologists Ichilov and Stern note that ambiguous boundaries 
between groups can present significant challenges to in-group identifi- 
cation? and it is these ambiguities with which Karaites must struggle. 
The Karaites have actually considered establishing a school system 
of their own, but in addition to the legal and financial barriers, there 
is opposition within the Karaite community to taking such action. 


> Harvieinen, Contemporary Lithuania. 
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One young Karaite woman commented, “This would be like sending 
the message that we want to cut ourselves off from the Israeli nation.” 

Therefore, only the choice between Orthodox religious schools 
and secular schools remains. The majority of Karaites choose not to 
send their children to Orthodox schools because the religious edu- 
cation there contradicts their exclusive adherence to the Written Law. 
However, some very observant Karaite families prefer religious schools 
because they believe that the religious atmosphere that they provide 
in the home is not, in itself, sufficient to instill a strongly commit- 
ted religious sentiment. These parents believe that exposure to the 
Talmud may actually benefit their children, provided that they guide 
them through their lessons. They argue that through this exposure, 
their children will have a better idea of what makes their religious 
interpretations more credible than those of the Orthodox and will 
be better prepared to defend themselves against criticism. Even par- 
ents who send their children to secular schools recognize that Israeli 
secular education does not safeguard their children from external 
values, practices or ridicule. Israeli teachers are sometimes ignorant 
of the existence and status of Karaites within Israel, and may rely 
on materials that portray the Karaites negatively or convey misin- 
formation, depicting them as an exotic or historically defunct group.?! 
At times, this conflict contributes to parents making the decision not 
to disclose their Karaite identity to their children because they do 
not want their children to think that they are not Jews. One par- 
ent explained that she chose not to draw much attention to Karaite- 
Rabbanite differences because if she did, “my children will either 
think of themselves as Arabs and the others as Jews or themselves 
as Jews and the others as Arabs!” Along these lines, a Karaite high 
school student confessed to me that she was concerned that her 
schoolmates would think of her “as being a member of a completely 
distinct religious community such as Christians or Muslims rather 
than as a Jewish “edah such as the Moroccans or Iraqis.” In contrast, 
though, I did meet Karaite students who were not afraid to pub- 
licly correct misinformation and enjoyed the challenge. 

Karaite leaders recognize that parents alone are not equipped to 
instruct their children in religious education and Karaite history. In 
the larger Karaite communities, they offer after-school and summer 
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programs, schedule periodic lectures, and arrange fieldtrips to their 
synagogue located in the Jewish Quarter of the Old City of Jerusalem. 
They also have their own publication society, Hevrat ha-Hasalah (mean- 
ing, Rescue Society) that publishes prayer books, calendars and reli- 
gious commentaries written by Karaites. Additionally, in 1991 the 
Karaites established their own beit midrash in Jerusalem for training 
their own rabbis. Karaite leaders initially envisioned attracting young 
men who would study to be rabbis at the same time as they pursued 
university degrees so that they could teach religion in a modern con- 
text. Unfortunately, due to insufficient funding, the trainees were 
expected to finance their own studies and, with few exceptions, it 
was only able to attract middle-aged men who were financially secure. 

The person who taught the beit midrash, Yusef, had a background 
in engineering and came from moshav? Ranen. Some considered him 
to be a Karaite “purist,” whereas others said that he was influenced 
by the tapes and lectures of the haredim. He described his own views 
on religion in the following way: 


The fish that swims against the current [meaning secularism] is a liv- 
ing fish; the fish that goes downstream is dead. What bothers me most 
isn't the difference between Karaites and Rabbanites, but that 80% of 
the nation doesn't practice religion. ... In the galut, the Jews were 
given explanations and the rabbis wanted them to believe that they 
were from God, not human. Anan [ben David] simply awakened us 
to pay attention to the magor (source). ... We [the Karaites| have a 
problem because if we try to move closer to the religious Rabbanites, 
they don't want us. They think that we are going to try changing 
them or that we're not Jews; but if we join the secular world, we've 
lost our religion completely. 


These tensions between external religious and secular influences have 
weighed heavily on the Karaites, making choices concerning the 
paths, goals, and content of education to be of paramount importance. 


Variations in Holiday Observance 


Israeli anthropologist Don Handelman argues that within Israel, “the 
discourse of “dot? makes the native idea of ethnicity into an egali- 


32 Meaning, a corporate agricultural village. 
33 The concept of ‘dah is an Israeli Jewish ethnic marker that classifies Israeli 
Jewish communities by their countries of origin. 
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tarian concept," but “limits the native idea of ethnicity to Jews." 
Israeli sociologists Ben-Raphael and Sharot contend that among Jews, 
“the single institutional area where ethnically based pluralism has 
been legitimized and widely accepted is religion,” pointing out the 
abundance of ethnic synagogues and the institutionalized division 
between the Ashkenazi and Sephardi Chief Rabbis.” Although the 
Karaites have their own synagogues, they fall ouside both Ashkenazi 
and Sephardic camps, so this raises the question as to whether the 
differences in their patterns of religious observance are encompassed 
in or excluded from the Israeli native discourse of ‘edot. 

One of the potential sources of tension has to do with the holi- 
day calendar.” In contemporary Israel, the Karaites use a calculated 
calendar rather than relying exclusively on astronomical observance, 
so with the exception of Hanukkah which is not formally observed, 
Karaite holiday celebrations typically fall only within one or two 
days of Rabbanite holidays." Nonetheless, when there is a discrep- 
ancy between dates of observance, this discrepancy can call atten- 
tion to the distinctiveness of Karaite practices because they must 
request time off from school, work, the army, or reserve duty. This 
creates a situation in which they are called upon to explain who 
they are, and in some instances, they may not be automatically 
released from their societal obligations. These disünctions may also 
create tensions between neighbors. Yom Kippur may present a unique 
problem as a fast day. When the dates for Yom Kippur differ, some 
Karaite families will prepare their food ahead of time, so as not to 
disturb their Rabbanite neighbors. With similar concerns in mind, 
some religious Karaite families have approached their longstanding 
Rabbanite neighbors to request that they show respect for Karaite 
Yom Kippur. Of course, the tolerance extended to Karaites under these 
circumstances varies. 

The issue of holiday observance has been a source of disagree- 
ment within the Karaite community as well. Some say that the atmos- 
phere of the holidays is lost when they fall separately. Others, who 
have experimented with observing the holidays according to the 
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Rabbanite calendar, miss the spiritual dimension that they experi- 
ence when they attend their own synagogue services. In fact, it is 
very rare that a Karaite family actually substitutes a Rabbanite serv- 
ice for a Karaite one. Those who follow the Rabbanite calendar 
tend to relegate their observance or festivities to the home. These 
individuals assert that observing the Karaite calendar is inconvenient 
or that the content of celebration is more important than the date. 

Karaite families are also faced with how or whether to recognize 
Hanukkah. Even though Hanukkah is considered a relatively minor hol- 
iday in Israel as compared to the United States, it is still discussed 
and celebrated in schools. Some Karaite families allow their chil- 
dren to participate in school activities, but explain to their children 
that they do not light the candles at home because Hanukkah is not 
biblical. One father told me that he allows his young children to 
light candles at home since Hanukkah commemorates a miracle that 
happened to the Jews, but doesn’t allow his children to say the bless- 
ings over the candles since they aren't commanded to do so. He 
plans to halt this practice when his children get older. Finally, another 
parent allows her children to light candles at home so their Rabbanite 
friends won't reject them. 

On a communal level, determining the dates of holiday observ- 
ance has caused serious rifts among Karaite leaders. Many Karaite 
leaders are committed to maintaining the Karaite calendar. Eliahu, 
the former secretary of the Karaite Religious Council, explained, 
“The meaning of a holiday is mo'ed and mo¢d means appointed time. 
Changing the dates of a holiday is like telling someone you will meet 
him or her at the bus stop at the appointed hour. You can't go 
tomorrow or the next day because the person won't be there." 
Moreover, in the past decade, there has been a revitalized interest 
among many Karaite leaders in reinfusing a concentrated study of 
astronomical observance into their calendar. Karaite scouts seeking 
out the monthly sighting of the new moon as well as a fascination 
with the latest in computer technology, which facilitates scientific cal- 
culations that support a desired calendrical accuracy, have marked 
this revitalization. Conflicts over interpretations of calendrical com- 
putations contributed to the forced resignation of the Karaite Chief 
Rabbi in the early 1990s and are implicated in the struggle over 
adopting a Rabbanite-like calendar. For some, grounding the Karaite 
calendar in science legitimates the decision to resist accommodation 
in “modern” terms. Additionally, some leaders assert that the most 
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significant distinguishing feature of the Karaite-Rabbanite division 
has been differences in the reckoning of the calendar so that abid- 
ing by the Rabbanite calendar would be tantamount to giving up 
Karaite identity completely.” 


Conflicts Over Marriage 


In Israel, the question of personal status for Karaites has been among 
the most sensitive. Although Karaites were granted entry into Israel 
under the Law of Return, they were not recognized as a separate 
religious community and, hence were expected to abide by the pro- 
cedures of rabbinic halakhah. In actuality, they were given the author- 
ity to register Karaite marriages, but this authority was not extended 
to divorces, leaving the Karaites to have de facto rather than de 
jure jurisdiction over matters of personal status. This ambiguity meant 
that the Karaite Bet Din, in some sense was operating outside of the 
law, and it was not until the case of H.C. Haine and Karaite Jewry 
v. the Rabbinical Supreme Court (16.2.95), that the Supreme Court 
of Israel determined that Karaite couples are bound by the decrees 
of the Karaite Bet Din unless both parties agree to seek out the rul- 
ings of the rabbinical courts.? Since Karaite practices concerning 
the prohibition of sex on Shabbat and holidays as well as the con- 
ditions under which Karaites will grant divorce run counter to 
Orthodox practice, Karaite leaders assert that lack of legal support 
for their decisions significantly undermined their credibility within 
their own community. 

A second problem has been the lack of ease with which Karaites 
can marry Rabbanites. Although many Karaite leaders and some 
Karaite families strongly discourage such unions, there are an increas- 
ing number of Karaite-Rabbanite marriages. This is not surprising 
since young Karaites interact regularly with Rabbanites in their neigh- 
borhoods and in institutional settings, often developing close associ- 
ations with them. At one time in Israel, declared safek mamzerim (under 
suspicion of bastardry), intermarriages were prohibited. A Karaite 
woman who sought to marry a Rabbanite in the mid-’60s told me 


38 — Shamuel, The Karaite Calendar. 
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that she was counseled by a rabbinical official to convert to Christianity 
first and then to Judaism. As a result of the more liberal rulings of 
the Sephardi spiritual leader *Ovadiah Yosef, Karaites have been 
able to officially enter into these unions since the mid 1970s, but 
only under the condition that the individuals in question agree to 
abide by rabbinic law. These conditions have led some Karaites to 
conceal their backgrounds when applying for marriage certificates. 
Of course, the practice of Karaite-Rabbanite marriage was not un- 
heard in modern Egypt, and in earlier historical periods, was quite 
common. ^? 

Since Karaite leaders fear the dissolution of their group through 
intermarriage, they encourage endogamous marriages by sponsoring 
youth parties and summer camps. Additionally, parents sometimes 
employ go-betweens or use relatives to inquire about available part- 
ners. Many young Karaites enjoy these activities and want to marry 
other Karaites so they may remain close to their families and their 
traditions. However, some young people resent the interference of 
family members acting as matchmakers because “it implies that we 
can't find spouses on our own." Moreover, while many of my young 
interviewees described the Karaite community positively as an “inter- 
locking chain" or an “interwoven net,” one young woman proclaimed 
her distaste for taking a Karaite partner in these words: “The Karaites 
are like a big familiy and there is no privacy; everything goes around 
like a wheel.” Not least, Karaites who are especially class conscious 
worry about their ability to find a suitable match among other 
Karaites, although young Karaites are gradually joining the ranks of 
the college-educated. 

One of the most heated debates within the Karaite community 
has focused on the possibility of recognizing Rabbanite “conversion” 
to Karaism. Within the last few years, several Karaite rabbis have 
presided over Karaite-Rabbanite weddings and provided religious 
instruction in essential Karaite practices to the in-marrying individ- 
ual. One of the most overarching concerns of Karaite leaders was 
captured succinctly by the spokesperson for the Karaite National 
Council: “We are a pond; they [the Rabbanites] are an ocean. What 
will happen to us when we open the floodgates?” Advocates for this 
arrangement argue that the floodgates have already been opened, if 
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one considers the attrition rate from the group through out-mar- 
riage. They aver further that the arrangement provides community 
officials with some control over the process and shows compassion 
for Karaites who have not found available partners within their own 
group. Opponents offer a variety of objections. Among these objec- 
tions are concerns about the purity of their practices and bounded- 
ness as a group. One Karaite explained, “If you mix gold with other 
metals, you no longer have pure gold. The Karaites are pure gold.” 
Another questioned the readiness of the community to accept “con- 
verts" in these words: “If you invite in guests, you have to have 
tables and chairs. How can we educate newcomers when we are still 
struggling to educate ourselves?" For or against, the far-reaching con- 
sequences of these decisions suggest that this debate will engage 
Karaites for years to come. 


Global Ethnoscapes: Karaites in the United States 


Appadurai defines global ethnoscapes as “landscapes of group iden- 
tity” scattered across the globe, no longer bounded by geography or 
culture, but often forging ongoing connections through mutual net- 
works and an exchange of ideas, commodities, and visions." Although 
the majority of Egyptian Karaites settled in Israel, approximately 
300 families established themselves m the San Francisco Bay Area 
(with smaller numbers scattered throughout the United States), most 
of whom arrived between 1957 and 1973. Many came from Cairo’s 
urban middle class; in the Bay Area, the men entered jobs in business 
and industry, while many of the women became textile workers. By 
1984, the Karaites founded the “Karaite Jews of America” and pro- 
duced their own newsletter. By 1991, the Karaites located a house 
in a residential neighborhood in San Francisco to use for religious 
services and by 1995, they had purchasd a synagogue in Daly City, 
a San Francisco suburb. 

The Karaites have been economically successful in the United 
States, but this success has not come without a cost. Their small 
numbers, dispersion, and the demands, lures, prejudices, and con- 
fusion of American culture have presented serious challenges to their 
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cultural survival. Joe Pessah, trained as a kazan in Cairo and cur- 
rently a computer consultant and one of the prime catalysts for com- 
munity regrouping, described their dispersion from Egypt: “The 
Karaites were in a cage and when the door was opened, the heavy 
owls stayed nearby and the other birds got drunk on the forbidden 
fruits. Pm wondering whether they will return to Karaism when they 
wake up?” Pessah believes that, under the circumstances, it is bet- 
ter to lead by compassion and example rather than the rigid impo- 
sition of religious rules, but also worries, “Who are we to become? 
The Reform Karaites?” He characterizes their exposure to American 
Judaism as being rather baffling, like a religious “supermarket.” Now 
the Karaites are struggling to figure out where Karaite Judaism fits 
into this array of possibilities, and as of 1995, the schedule for Karaite 
services started to appear in The Northern California Jewish Bulletin along 
with the listing of other congregations.” 

Being a minority within a minority has not been easy. A Karaite 
engineer who resides in an upper-middle class suburb in the East 
Bay reported that he had faced discrimination “as an Arab, a Jew, 
and a special kind of Jew.” As Egyptians, the Karaites have been 
the targets of Middle Eastern stereotypes and as Jews, the targets of 
anti-Semitism. Moreover, the Rabbanites in the United States, largely 
Ashkenazis, are either unfamiliar with the Karaites or think of them 
as extinct. Nonetheless, Karaites often participate in Conservative 
and Reform congregations due to their lack of concentration in one 
area, and as of the mid-’80s, have been granted recognition as Jews 
by the Conservative and Reform assemblies, again, under the con- 
dition that they abide by rabbinical law." As a result of this inter- 
mingling, as in Israel, American Karaites have also been faced with 
how to handle Hanukkah, a holiday that figures more prominently in 
the United States than in Israel, due to its proximity to Christmas. 

Given these influences and pressures, Pessah predicts: “The Karaites 
may melt down like ice, but eventually they will recrystallize in new 
form.” Ethnographers have documented conflicting trends in the con- 
tinuity of Bay Area Karaite traditions. Jehoash Hirshberg found that 
the Bay Area Karaites took a much more conservative and less inno- 
vative approach to liturgical music than their Israeli counterparts, 
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guarding the “purity” of its roots. Ruth Tsoffar, a folklorist who 
studied Karaite women’s subjective experiences of Karaite bodily 
practices concerning menstruation, sexuality, childbirth, and lacta- 
tion, discovered that these practices were central to the transmission 
of Karaite identity, but under the current conditions of community 
displacement, were not going uncontested.” 

Not unlike Israeli Karaites, Pessah recognizes that education is 
crucial for the perpetuation of his community. Both he and his wife 
organize camps at Lake Tahoe every summer for Karaite youth 
around the country. When describing the camp program, I was struck 
by the degree of conscious articulation in posing questions for dis- 
cussion. Questions included: “How important is it for you to be a 
Karaite?,” “What does it mean to be a Karaite?,” “What must you 
do to achieve that goal?,” and “What constitutes a community and 
do we have those criteria?” 

Thus, deterritorialization has challenged the ascription of identity 
and demanded a culturally conscious articulation of group forma- 
tion. With intermarriage on the increase, marriage partners have 
been recruited from Israel and Israeli rabbis have been brought to 
the Bay Area to provide religious instruction, Bay Area and Israeli 
Karaites also envision a joint website on the internet where inter- 
ested parties can seek information and make inquiries, facilitating 
opportunities for direct communication with Karaites, unfiltered 
through the potentially biased lens of outsiders. Bay Area Karaites 
are also grappling with issue of accepting “converts.” Says Pessah, 
“Who are we to play God if others want to become Karaites? Karaism 
is an ideology, not an ethnicity.” However, despite these parallels 
and interconnections with Israeli Karaites, Bay Area Karaite assert 
their need to discover their own path to group preservation, a path 
that has already deviated from that of the Israelis. 


Final Reflections 


Whether a minority in a majority or a minority in a minority, the 
Karaites in Israel and the United States occupy a liminal status, 
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fluctuating in their positions as insiders and outsiders. While Karaism, 
as a form of religious orthopraxy, has never been strictly regionally 
based, it did assume localized meanings and memory within an 
Egyptian context of established communal institutions, neighborhoods, 
relationships and practices. Thus, the opening of the “cage” has chal- 
lenged the Karaites both in Israel and the United States to “reimag- 
ine” themselves in relation to the past and the future. The ambiguity 
engendered by religio-legal systems of classification resistant to accom- 
modating their presence as well as by forces of nationalism, Western- 
ization and secularization, have fragmented the Karaites, magnifying 
the push and pull of alternative ideologies, identities, and models of 
community development. Under these conditions, their struggles to 
adapt need not be construed as a manifestation of a “chameleon- 
like ability to blend with their surroundings” as Nathan Schur would 
contend," but a necessary willingness to embrace self-definition with 
a flexibility that ambiguity allows. Ambiguity creates fear, immobi- 
lization, and confusion, but it can also serve as a stimulus for fresh 
visions and novel directions. Hence, it is yet premature to place the 
Egyptian Karaites on the “endangered” list. Indeed, future scholars 
should be mindful of the forces that contribute to the “meltdown” 
and “recrystallization” of Karaites, as Joe Pessah predicts, recogniz- 
ing that transformation of self-understanding and practice does not 
necessarily constitute demise, and respecting the cultural impulse of 
all groups to recreate themselves as they attempt to keep pace with 
uncertain and unstable historical, political, and cultural contingen- 
cies over which they may exert little direct control. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 


MELODIG PATTERNS IN KARAITE MUSIC: 
PAST AND PRESENT* 


Rachel Kollender 


General Background 


Modern research in folk music is based on the concept that music, 
as a product of human behavior and as a cultural phenomenon 
reflects society, its customs and modes of life.’ The interpretation of 
various customs is linked to the historical events and the social devel- 
opments undergone by a certain culture. The musical heritage of 
the Karaites reflects their unique historical and social circumstances 
throughout the ages.” 

During the High Middle Ages, after the decline of their centers 
in Palestine and Egypt, the Karaites established themselves in 
Byzantium-Turkey. It was there that their law codices were fully 
consolidated and published, and all their prayers were gathered into 
a four-volume prayer book (Siddur).? 

From around the thirteenth century the Karaites established com- 
munities in Eastern Europe (mainly in the Crimea and Lithuania), 
while keeping in touch with their brethren in Constantinople. There 
is much current debate on the nature of the Karaite settlement in 
Eastern Europe and its origins, but the general opinion is that the 
Karaites reached Crimea from Byzantium or Persia, and that from 


* Į am grateful to the Israel Science Foundation for lending its support to my 
research on Karaite music, on which this article is based. 

! For detailed discussions of the ethnomusicological and anthropological views 
and models, see Merrian, "Purposes of ethnomusicology", p. 212; Baily, "Using 
tests", pp. 147-149; Nettl, The study of Ethnomusicology, pp. 131-146; Rice, "Toward 
the remodeling", p. 473. 

? On complimentary aspects of the Karaite musical tradition with regard to 
Lithuania > Firkaviciuté, Musical Heritage. 

? The Karaite Siddur was consolidated in the fifteenth century, mostly by Rabbi 
Eliyahu Bashyachi, see Ankori, ^The Karaite Eliyahu Bashyazi", p. 188. On the 
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there they had emigrated to the region of Lithuania-Poland.* These 
migration patterns influenced their musical culture and repertoire, 
so that even today it still preserves traces of ancient Moslem-Turkish 
tunes.? 

During the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries the Crimean Karaites 
kept close contacts with the Karaites in Turkey, as well as with those 
in Poland and Russia. At the end of the nineteenth century, Egypt 
was re-established as their main religious center. The leaders of the 
Karaite Egyptian community, nevertheless, were not only of Egyptian 
origin. Some of them were learned men who came from Turkey, 
Crimea, and Russia, such as Rabbi Tuviah Babovich, a most promi- 
nent leading figure of the twentieth century." Since 1942, Karaites 
who fled from Europe joined the Cairo community. They, too, 
brought with them a musical repertoire, which probably had an 
impact on the performance and practice of music. New melodies, 
inspired by the immigration waves, were composed or adopted by 
the Egyptian Karaites.’ 

Most of the Karaites who settled in Israel after 1948 were immi- 
grants from Egypt who, as mentioned before, carried a long and 
complex musical tradition.’ Karaite musical tradition was not only 
influenced by patterns of inner-migration between the various com- 
munities, but also by ongoing contacts with the Jewish Rabbanite 
communities.? 

The Karaites always settled the vicinity of other Jews, with whom 
relationships wavered between sympathy and alienation. Naturally, 
they had contacts with their Gentile neighbors as well, and absorbed 
the musical styles and repertoires of non-Jewish society. Musical tastes 
were also influenced by surrounding fashions. In the Crimea, for 
instance, it was decided in the 1880s to shorten the traditional prayers 


* Further on this matter ^ Shapira, Begginings. 

? Zajaczkowski, Karaism in Poland, p. 60, mentions a Turkish cradle song that is 
still sung today in Eastern Europe. I myself have heard traces of this song, sung 
several years ago by Egyptian Karaites. 

ê Further on this matter > Beinin, Karaites in Modern Egypt. 

7 For example, the national Karaite hymn in Egypt was composed by the above 
mentioned Tuvia Babovich, resembling the Crimean Karaite hymn. 

8 These Karaites, now living in Israel, supplied the main sources for my research 
(see in following). Further on this community > Trevisan Semi, From Egypt to 
Israel; Colligan: Living Liminality. 
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and add, instead, choral sections by Felix Mendelssohn and Jacques 
Halevy. There is no record, however, of their performance.'° 

Finally, in order to understand better the role of music in Karaite 
tradition, it is necessary to highlight its connection to Karaite reli- 
gious doctrine, in particular, to three basic precepts of Karaite law:!! 

(I) The Hebrew Bible—as the basis for Karaite religious practice. 
In the Bible we find the command to sacrifice burnt offereings (‘oloi 
to God twice a day: at sunrise and sunset (Exodus 29:42; Numbers 
28:6.) After the destruction of the Second Temple, the institution of 
prayer was perceived by the Jews as a substitute for the Temple 
sacrifices. Though prayer is not required nor regulated in biblical 
law, there are various references to prayer in biblical sources (I Kings 
8:48; Hosea 14:3; Jeremiah 29:12; Daniel 9:18). In Karaite prayer, 
unlike Rabbinic prayer, there are only two daily services, in the 
morning and in the evening, in strict correspondence to the times 
of the sacrifices which took place in the Temple. 

(II) Analogy—as the main method of deriving Karaite halakhah 
from the Hebrew Bible. Karaite Bible commentaries and other reli- 
gious works extrapolate various regulations concerning prayer from 
the references found in the biblical text. Various details concerning 
the performance of prayer, such as bowing, kneeling, reciting, cry- 
ing, singing etc., are derived in such a manner. The texts of the 
Karaites prayer services are fully dependent on biblical sources (mainly 
the Psalms), and are thus derived from the Bible through the inter- 
pretive tool of analogy. 

(III) Transmission and Consensus. The Karaites accepted that 
some regulations and customs of prayer rely on general common 
practice and consensus. Various details concerning the melodies and 
the types of musical performance are dependent on this principle. 


Melodic Patterns 


Karaite music, being an oral tradition, was not collected or docu- 
mented until recently. My research is based on field observations 
and recordings, as well as studio recordings and interviews which 


10 This information was supplied to me by two music students, members of the 
Keffi family, who have recently immigrated to Israel from the Crimea. 
1 Further on these precepts > Olszowy-Sclanger, Karaite Legal Documents. 
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were carried out in most of the Karaite centers in Israel, during the 
years 1974-1998. Most of the information was collected from leading 
members of the Karaite community (including Chief Rabbies and 
local Rabbies), mainly of Egyptian origin, who explained to me their 
customs and performed liturgical and para-liturgical sections for me. 

Other archive recordings documenting the performances of promi- 
nent Karaite figures in Israel and the United States, throughout the 
past 50 years, were supplied to me by Rabbi Yoesf El-Gamil. In 
addition I received from him some precious recordings that were 
made in Crimea, Poland and Russia.” 

The musical material was transcribed paradigmatically, thus cre- 
ating a scored Karaite musical collection. the next step of research 
was the musical analysis. I selected the relevant musical parame- 
ters—tonal centers, melodies, rhythmic patterns and structure and 
examined them in the historical socio-musical context. This process 
has revealed a rich musical heritage, that combines old elements 
together with new methods of composition and performance." 

Karaite music has always been connected to religious texts. The 
musical repertoire consists of liturgical cantillation and para-liturgical 
songs. The prayers (i.e. the liturgical portion), are held in the syna- 
gogue twice a day. On Saturdays and holidays, additional prayers 
are performed, with special melodies. The prayers are a combina- 
tion of prose sections, mostly a collection of verses from various 
sources in the Hebrew Bible. In addition, poems and some other 
compositions, composed by the Karaite Rabbies and scholars, appear 
in the Karaite Svddur. 

In the past, probably until the sixteenth century, almost all prayers 
were performed by the whole congregation, and the cantor’s role 
was limited to opening and closing verses. The congregation per- 
formed the prayers mostly by heart. Since then, perhaps as a result 
of the use of printed books, most prayers are performed in a respon- 
sorial manner: the cantor and congregation perform verses or part 
of them interchangeably. A few sections are performed by soloists, 
others are performed by the whole congregation. Very few sections 
are silent prayers. All these practices require active participation of 


12 [| would like to thank Rabbi El-Gamil for this contribution, which enabled me 
a broader musical and cultural analysis. 

13 I should mention that this synthesis of old and new elements reflects, as men- 
tioned above, also other areas of Karaite culture as well (legends, language, art, 
gastronomy, etc.), but this 1s a subject for a separate paper. 
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the congregation. The melodies of the prayers are similar in vary- 
ing Karaite communities—in Israel and the United States (mostly 
reflecting the Egyptian tradition) and in the Eastern European com- 
munities as well.’ 

The chanting of prayers is mentioned as a performance device in 
Karaite religious writings. Caleb Afendopolo, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, mentions performance practices and titles of melodies, 
that are quoted also in the modern printed Siddur. In his book, 
Patshegen Ketav ha-Dat, he specifies four types of instructions, con- 
cerning the mode of prayers: 


I. General instructions—such as “beautiful tune" (pp. 19, 22, 26); 

II. Choosing melodies according to the number of participants: a 
small congregation has to perform “small melodies" but when 
there are more than ten participants— long and big melodies" 
are to be performed (p. 20). 

III. Instructions concerning volume of prayer and dynamics: high or 
low (pp. 24, 30); and clearness of pronunciation—not to per- 
form meaningless sounds (p. 26). 

IV. Specific titles of tunes are mentioned (p. 32), probably popular 
tunes, and they should be adopted in various sections of the 
prayers. Such titles, as for example “a tune of exile”, still appear 
at the head of several chapters in the prayer book. 


From these instructions we can assume that the Karaite community 
at that time had already a set of typical melodic patterns, and that 
all these texts and melodies were actually performed and not only 
preserved in writings. It is also clear, that the instructions served as 
"musical codes" that were familiar to the Karaites in all diasporas, 
since all communities used a similar prayer book. 

It is possible that the poct was also the composer, who created 
the poem and melody as one entity, or, that he adjusted his poem 
to a familiar tune or to a musical device—a tonal, rhythmic or 
melodic pattern. It also may be that the same tune was used for 
several poems. 


1+ Specifically on the melodies in the latter communities, with special emphasis 
on Lithuania — Firkaviciüté, The Musical Heritage. 

5 For example, the title “nigun galut" (Chant of the Exile), in the first volume 
of the Karaite Siddur, see pp. 34, 208, 226 etc. For a detailed discussion of Karaite 
prayer and liturgy > Frank, Prayer and Liturgy. 
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Yearly and life cycles are reflected in the traditional para-liturgical 
portion. The para-liturgical collection is probably a later layer, that 
was added by poets and Rabbies, and compiled in one volume of 
the printed prayer book. The texts are mainly metrical and rhymed. 
The stanzas are usually performed by soloists, while the refrains are 
answered by a group. Usually the first stanza covers one musical 
unit, which is repeated for all stanzas of the poem. Most melodies 
are metrical. Unlike the liturgy that is performed with very similar 
traditional melodies in all communities that I have studied, some of 
the traditional melodies of the Karaite para-liturgy were completely 
forgotten, and new ones were composed. 

There is no agreement amongst the Karaites, moreover, as to the 
origin of some of the songs, not even those generally held as emerg- 
ing from the Cairo community. We can find, therefore, two or even 
three different melodies for the same text, probably composed in 
different places and periods. Poems recorded in Russia, for exam- 
ple, have more metrical changes and are more recitative-like than 
poems from Egypt, perhaps because the traditional melodies were 
partially forgotten. 


Common Elements in the Karaite Musical Repertoire 


When studied in its entirety the Karaite musical repertoire contains 
the following common elements: 


I. All Karaite music is monophonic. 

II. The sections that are sung by the cantor or soloist—a remnant 
of his role in the past, are complicated, rich and melismatic, 
while those sung by the group are much simpler. Examples no. 
la (cantor) and no. 1b (congregation) of the Appendix show the 
two performance practices in two different prayer sections. In 
some of the poems, the stanzas performed by a soloist have a 
more elaborated melody than the refrain, which is sung by the 
congregation. 

III. The range of the melodies includes three to nine pitches. 

IV. The most prevalent intervals are steps. Repeated notes are also 
very common. Bigger intervals appear at the opening of sec- 
tions, and sometimes between phrases. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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Melismas (meaning, many pitches ornamenting one syllable at 
a time), appear usually on the accented syllables. Some melis- 
mas have fixed melodic patterns, that are probably ancient 
and well rooted in the musical tradition. In some cases the 
accented syllable is stressed by special rhythmic patterns. 
The melodic material is a combination of motivic patterns and 
their elaboration in improvisatory style throughout the prayer. 
This includes reduction or enrichment of the motives. The 
more important the event is, the more elaborations appear 
within the melody. This is probably a very ancient tradition, 
and it reflects the old instruction mentioned above, to use long 
melodies when many people attend the synagogue. 

Motives appear according to their defined functions. Therefore, 
some motives are classified as opening or closing, and appear 
in the musical phrases accordingly. Other motives appear within 
the phrases, in a fixed order. 

There is a variety of tonal systems: ancient modes, major- 
minor tonalities, and eastern and pentatonic traditional pat- 
terns. There are also unique patterns, that are not found in 
any other known musical tradition. 


The musical heritage, as documented in the recordings of Egyptian 
Karaites in Israel as well as those of Eastern European Karaites, can 
be classified into three historical categories: (I) Ancient melodies, (II) 
old and recent melodies, and (III) new melodies. All of these make 
up the musical repertoire of the Karaite liturgy and para-liturgy in 
Israel and outside it. 


I. 


The origin of the ancient melodies is unknown, but they are 
strictly preserved, and are common to varying Karaite com- 
munities. This shows that they all spring from an ancient and 
common source. We can find in these melodies Turkish ele- 
ments such as a large range, motivic development, Arabic tonal 
systems and modes, and typical Arabic rhythms, that have 
been preserved even by the Eastern-European Karaites. This 
means that the repertoire that had been formed in Turkey in 
the sixteenth century is still preserved. Most of these melodies 
are neumatic or melismatic, and they have very small inter- 
vals (=microtones). 
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II. 


III. 
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The old melodies are those identified by the Karaites as “melodies 
that were performed by previous generations". Here we find 
a smaller range, less motivic elaborations and fewer melismas, 
simpler rhythmic patterns, and different modes for ascending 
and descending phrases. All this indicates that they were influenced 
by the East-European musical styles. We find these melodies in 
Egypt and in Europe, and they were probably composed in the 
end of the nineteenth century and in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. It is very probable that the composers were 
of Russian or Crimean origin. 

The more recent melodies are mostly those composed in Egypt 

reflecting musical creativity there until 1950." In general, they 
are a variation of the old melodies. Example no. 2 (Appendix) 
shows an excerpt of such a para-liturgical song, composed by 
David (Da'üd) Husni in Egypt. 
The new melodies are composed by Israeli Karaites of Egyptian 
origin. This is a new layer of the Karaite musical heritage, that 
has sprung up since the 1950s. It tries to imitate the previous 
patterns: the range is large, there are many melismas, some 
Eastern motivic techniques are implied, and there is a variety 
of repetitions. But, instead of the Eastern modal systems, this 
repertoire has simply the major-minor tonal systems, usually with 
an emphasis on the fifth degree. In addition, as the young gen- 
eration prefers light and rhythmic music, there are also many 
syllabic sections, thus adjusting the newly composed melodies to 
the younger taste.'? We find here also the influence of the local 
folk tune sytle. Example no. 3 (see Appendix) demonstrates a 
modern song, by Moshe Tanani. 


15 This definition was provided by Karaites I interviewed in Israel. By “previous 
generations” they refer to the musical repertoire that they heard from their par- 


ents, 


members of the Egyptian Karaite community. 


V Da'üd Husni (1876-1937), an admired member of the Karaite community, 
was one of the leading and admired musicians of Egypt > Beinin, The Karaites 
in Modern Egypt. 

18 Moshe Tanani composed several songs which have become very popular among 
the Karaites in Israel. 
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Conclusions 


Traditional music has played a significant role in Karaite history. 
We do not know the exact age of the repertoire, and we shall prob- 
ably never know who the composers were. It is probable, however, 
that Turkish melodies, which carry the influence of the maqam? sys- 
tem, and which were known already five hundred years ago, migrated 
to Europe. In Europe they absorbed the European style, thus carry- 
ing it on to Egypt, and finally to Israel. 

The melodies contain local influences of the Jewish and non-Jewish 
surroundings from the past, and reflect the process of migrations to 
the cultural center. 

As musical traditions undergo changes, even the most conserva- 
tive melodies transform, but their common patterns have been pre- 
served, and can clearly be identified within the ancient, old, recent 
and new melodies. We do not know the exact meaning of “big 
melody” or “exile melody”.”” We can definitely claim, however, that 
the skeleton of these melodies, as they are performed today, is a 
remnant of the past, which has been supplemented with new ele- 
ments, that were added in the process of migration throughout Karaite 
history. 


Appendix 


Example no. la 


SS SS re 


ha-gi-gi ye-o- t le~fa-na = v — be-cha-vo-ti ve-ko - | 


ri-nu-na— i 


19 Magüm-—a set of motives arranged in a fixed sequence. Each magàm is char- 
acterized by the position of permanent notes and by certain melodic features. 

2 These terms appear in the Karaite Siddur, but we are unable to know their 
significance since, obviously, there are no recordings from the sixteenth century. 
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Example no. 1b 


AS SE b SA RN i | 
ee Cane è An v as y ma Sa amaan > aaa aans S ea rS: 
[—a—3. —-. BH 


zi -on ke-yo-na ha-gi misrped ke-ta-him a- si is- 


(<= HEXGXWq 


fi ye-e -nim le-kol shav- at ye-la- la-ich 


Example no. 2 


1-104-126 === 


Ka- ra - ti ve-ko - li 
= == = * 
ko-l yo - mi ve-lei - li 
P^ 
P 


le- e - li - ve-si-t — ri 


& - ua shi- ma vesgam sha kcehicy’ 


Example no. 3 


dL LEER 


Miz-vat ye-sod sha-ba - t ha-el a-sher sha - vat 


li- yot le -ot hu -va - t bei-no le-bei - nei- nu 
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PART III 


BYZANTIUM AND TURKEY 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
KARAITE HEBREW 


Aharon Maman 


During the first three centuries of Karaism, including the ‘Ananite 
period, the language of the Karaites did not differ fundamentally 
from that of the Rabbanites. ‘Anan ben David (ca. 750) wrote his 
Sefer Miswot in Aramaic, the language of the Geonim of his time’ 
and even adopted the hermenutical methods of the Rabbanites. 
Benjamin al-Nahawandi (ca. 850) wrote his Sefer Dinim in the ordi- 
nary rabbinic Hebrew style of his time. This indicates that a priori 
the Karaites did not tend to differentiate between their language and 
that of the Rabbanites.? Yet, as will be shown below, from their very 
beginning, the Karaites invested their Hebrew usage with peculiar 
linguistic characteristics, using specific words and phrases and a par- 
ticular terminology. In the course of time Karaite Hebrew went on 
to develop a distinctive syntax and style. 

The purpose of this article? is to show how this language emerged 
and to what extent it tended to use biblical style and to avoid rab- 
binic Hebrew. Other related questions will also be discussed, such 
as the conditions under which Karaite Hebrew grew to become dis- 
tinctive, the linkage between biblical exegesis and linguistic usage, 
the differences between the language of poetry and that of prose, 
and especially the important role played by the translators from 
Arabic to Hebrew, foremost among them, Toviah ben Moshé (= 
Tobias ben Moses, eleventh century). Finally it will be claimed that 
the features crystallized in one genre were transferred to other genres. 


! Cf. among others, Urbach, Pitron Torah XX and the references listed in note 60*. 

? Cf. Kasher, “A Karaite (?) work”, p. 264. 

* This article is based on my previous works on several aspects of Karaite Hebrew. 
Cf.: Maman, The Hebrew of Tovia; “Karaite Hebrew"; “Mishnaic Hebrew”; *Karaites 
and mishnaic Hebrew” [in Hebrew]; “Karaites and mishnaic Hebrew”. 
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The Language of Poetry 


Throughout their various periods of creativity, the Karaites’ poetic 
style did not differ greatly from that of the Rabbanites, since Jews 
always wrote poetry in Hebrew and, with few exceptions, the lan- 
guage of the Bible set the standard in both poetry and elevated 
prose. 

Salmon ben Yeruhim, a young contemporary of Sa‘adiah Gaon, 
clearly used piyyut-like vocabulary, e.g., namti (I said; Milhamot, 41; 
42), tofes ("influence, effectiveness”; ibid., 47); tzofim (prophets; ibid., 
52 and n. XD, fAkus (order; list of laws; the Torah; tbid., 57 and 
n. XID); sidrei (laws, halachot; ibid., 99), etc. Salmon also used pipyut- 
like morphological characteristics such as (a) the lengthened infinitive 
forms milledabberah or millesha‘arah (ibid., 51) for milledabber and mille- 
sha'er (from speaking, from assuming), suffixed by -ah for the sake of 
“ornamentation”; (b) the past tense forms formed according to the 
hollow verb pattern, e.g., sagt? (ibid., 72) for nasagti (ibid., Davidson’s 
note) or, actually, nesugo (I retreated); gashti (ibid., 93) instead of nig- 
gashti (I approached); (c) the nominative pronoun -iy appended to 
the infinitive construct where the accusative pronoun -niy is required, 
e.g., lehat'?y (2bid., 90) instead of lehat'otenty (to mislead me) and lehoʻiliy 
(ibid., 99) instead of lehoTlenty (“to be useful to me” > to instruct me). 
The same piyyut features and others appear about two centuries 
later in Yehudah Hadassi’s language, e.g., lehtigabberah (to overcome; 
Eshkol ha-Kofer, par. 168, 64d); gash (ibid., par. 113, 44c) for mg- 
gash (approached); patz (ibid., par. 116, 44d) for pasa (he said); (d) 
shortened IlI-y nouns, e.g., maas (ibid., par. 38, 23a; par. 42, 24b) 
from ma'aseh (deed); (e) and masculinized feminine nouns, e.g., shegeg 
(ibid., par. 169, 64d) from shegagah (transgression by error), and many 
more. The same holds true for later Karaite liturgical poetry, which 
exhibits linguistic features similar to those of its rabbinic counter- 
part, though it also incorporates some Karaite linguistic peculiari- 
ties, as described below. 


Biblical Exegesis and Linguistic Usage 


Despite these similarities, the uniqueness of Karaite linguistic usage 
became manifest at an early stage in its development, and since it 
was based on an understanding of the Bible and its exegesis, the 
Karaites related the use of their language to the Bible just as the 
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Rabbanites did. When they explained a word differently from the 
Rabbanites, they used it frequently in their writings, with the con- 
notation they had assigned it. They sought to make their exegetical 
singularity explicit. This is especially true for rare biblical words, 
such as the hapax legomenon genes based on gqinsey (Job 18:2). The 
Karaites, such as David ben Abraham al-Fast' and Yefet ben ‘Elio 
understood it to mean “proof”. Based on their understanding of the 
word in its biblical context they used it with the same meaning in 
their writings. It appears, for instance, in the writings of Salmon ben 
Yeruhim,® Sahl ben Masliah’ and Yehudah Hadassi.? The Karaites 
used it so frequently that they eventually derived from it the denom- 
inative verb Aiqmitz (he proved).? 

Similarly, the Karaites designated the philosophical term “acci- 
dent" by 'efaà', based on their understanding of Is 41:24. The con- 
text in which this term occurs, relating to the manner of creation 
of humankind, influenced this usage. It appears that this philosophic 
interpretation emerged only in the eleventh century, since al-Fasi 
does not mention it in his dictionary," nor does Yefet ben *Eli refer 
to it in his commentary on Genesis. At any rate, the fact that the 
word 'efa is a hapax legomenon was probably a good reason for the 
Karaites to use it as a fixed term in their philosophical writings. 
Indeed, Toviah ben Moshé and many others, such as Hadassi,'* used 
this word frequently. 

The same holds true for the understanding of pugah and the verb 
p-w-g, as “doubt” and “doubting.” The Karaites did not invent this 
meaning but adopted it and made it primary. Within the Karaite 
tradition this meaning is first cited in the gloss of Daniel al-Qūmisī 
(9th cent.) to the verb wayyafog (Gen 45:26),? is repeated by al-Fasi'* 


* Kitab jām al-alfaz, Il, p. 559; Skoss, Introduction, tbid., I, p. liv. 

? MS New York, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Library, 3354, fol. 
128a. 

$ Milhamot, p. 71. Cf. the references in Davidson's note. 

7 Iggeret, ed. Pinsker, Lickute, appendices, p. 40. 

8 Eshkol ha-Kofer, par. 168, 63d. 

? Mann, Texts and Studies, I, p. 382. 

10 Kitab jam al-alfaz, I, p. 136. 

1 Cf. RNL MS. Firkovich Evr I. 569, fol. 101b. 

 Eshkol ha-Kofer, par. 37, 22d; par. 94, 40b. 

55 See Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, p. 10, who refers to JQR n.s. 15 (1924-1925), 
pp. 380—384. Cf also ‘Anan, Sefer Miswot, ed. Harakavy, p. 51, n. 3, and p. 189. 
For some reason, Vajda rendered pugah (Ne'imot, 5.29), actually shubhah, which stands 
against it in the Arabic original, as “problem”. 

5 Kitab jam al-alfaz, ll, p. 446, entry p-g. 
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in the tenth century and subsequently. But this interpretation is 
already attested in Sa‘adiah’s translation to the Bible ( fashakkaka qal- 
buhu) and the linguistic usage of p-w-g meaning “to cast doubt" is 
attested here and there in Rabbanite works, such as the Responsa of 
Dunash to Menahem! who undoubtedly relied on Sa‘adiah’s trans- 
lation. What makes an expression like this Karaite is the extent of 
its use. While the Rabbanites used the word infrequently, the Karaites 
used it as the primary word expressing this meaning and it thus 
became a salient feature of their language. It can be found, for exam- 
ple, m the Hebrew version of the Sefer ha-Miswot of Levi ben Yefet 
(13, 1:11) and in other works. Although the Karaites also used the 
root s-f-g, preferred by the Rabbanites, they primarily tended to use 
the rare root p-w-g. These and other linguistic usages depended upon 
the Karaites’ exegesis of the Bible. 


The Arabicized Prose of the Eleventh Century 


Another feature is the linguistic usages that developed in Arabicized 
prose. From the ninth century on, the Jews living in Arabic-speaking 
countries began to write their scientific works in Middle-Arabic, pep- 
pered with classicisms. This Judeo-Arabic dialect became the koine 
of the Jews from Andalusia in the west to Iraq in the east. But the 
large corpus of writings they produced in this language was inac- 
cessible to Jews who dwelt outside the Arabic speaking world, such 
as in Italy, France, and Byzantium. To remedy this situation, a school 
of translators was formed whose purpose was to translate Arabic 
works into Hebrew. The first translators whom we can identify by 
name were the Karaites, Toviah ben Moshé and Ya‘aqov ben 
Shim‘on, who were active in the middle of the eleventh century in 
two large centers, Byzantium and Jerusalem. 

Toviah ben Moshé, who was known by the title “ha-maftig” (“the 
translator”), was not only a translator but also founded a school of 
translation. He was an innovator who set new norms and created a 
clear style which other Karaite translators adopted and used during 
his lifetime and afterwards. Toviah wrote on theology, a subject 
which had not been previously addressed in Hebrew, and therefore 


1 Teshuvot Dunash ‘al Menahem, ed. Sáenz-Badillos, entry nassotam, 34*. 
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he had to create a prototype for this genre. In his trailblazing work, 
Toviah encountered many difficulties and the solutions that he found 
were used by the Karaites who followed him. 

Toviah’s linguistic and stylistic originality as well as his idiosyn- 
cracies are sometimes difficult to decipher a thousand years later, 
unless one reconstructs the Arabic original or compares it to an 
actual Arabic text that has been preserved. In some contexts the 
Hebrew is so tortuous and difficult that it led Georges Vajda'® to 
declare it “barbaric Hebrew” (“hébreu barbare"). Vajda whose inter- 
est lay in Karaite theology, particularly in Kuab al-muhtawi and Kitab 
al-mangüri (also known as al-tamyiz) of Yusuf al-Basir (ha-r0’eh), was 
generally content to deal with the original Arabic texts and only 
used the Hebrew translations when the Arabic originals were defec- 
tive or non-extant. Simhah Pinsker described the language of Toviah 
ben Moshé more delicately and objectively and gave two reasons for 
its tortuousness: “the first is that he follows Arabic linguistic usage; 
the second is that he leaves entire Arabic and Greek words as they 
were without translating them, to such an extent that his language 
was a mixture of Hebrew, Arabic and Greek, and was barely under- 
stood even by those who were conversant in them."" However, the 
Arabic and Greek words interspersed in the Hebrew text do not 
really make the text more difficult to understand. In most cases one 
can ignore them without missing anything of substance. Furthermore, 
sometimes these words even help us to understand the text better, 
because they shed light on the difficult Hebrew words, e.g.: “hefred 
[...] iftirag wa-mufüragah" (Ncimot, 6.39)? “ha-heyotot [. ..] al-akwan" 
(übid., 6.40), 'Pasher lo yttbonen [...] agnotheti" (ibid., 7.17); “terem pro- 
los" (ibid., 7.18). It appears then that Aefred is to be understood as 
“decomposition” in accordance with the Arabic :fürüq or mufaraqah 
cited with it. Similarly, the Greek words agnotheti and protos help to 
decipher their Hebrew counterparts ’asher lo yitbonen as “inconceiv- 


able" and /erem as "precedent".'? 


16 Kitab al-muhtawi, ed. Vajda, p. 37. 

1 Pinsker, Lickute, II, p. 195. 

'8 The citations to Sefer Neimot here and elsewhere are composed of units that 
refer to the chapter and decimals, which refer to the paragraph, according to the 
divisions of the internal edition of the Academy of the Hebrew Language. 

'9 Kitab al-muhtawi, p. 58: “avant.” Other examples of inserted Greek and Arabic 
glosses in the Hebrew of Mahkimat Peti (Toviah’s translation of Kitab al-mansüri) can 
be seen in Kitab al-muhiawi, p. 374 and ns. 2, 5 and 8. 
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The first difficulty that Pinsker mentioned, namely that the usages 
are “Arabic” does not say much. This difficulty is found also in the 
writings of Rabbanite translators such as the Tibbonides and their 
followers. And how does the language of Toviah and his school differ 
from that of the Tibbonides? 

In the texts of Sefer Neimot and Mahkimat Peti the difficulties of syn- 
tax and style combined with difficulties of terminology, and to a con- 
siderable extent also with textual difficulties which arose from omissions 
and other errors. These difficulties were partially caused in later cen- 
turies by copyists, who did not fully understand Tovia’s language 
and only copied the older works in order to preserve their cultural 
heritage. Therefore it is not easy to decipher this Hebrew and it is 
not by chance that it has not been systematically investigated. Since 
Simhah Pinsker initiated modern scientific research into the history 
and the literature of the Karaites, general and specific remarks have 
been made about one term or another. However, the first system- 
atic investigation of Toviah's language was not carried out until the 
1970s.” Since then, many texts translated or written by Toviah and 
his school have been analyzed at the Academy of the Hebrew 
Language, for the purpose of defining lexical entries, in the frame- 
work of the Historical Dictionary of the Hebrew Language. Nevertheless, 
there has still been no comprehensive, systematic description of the 
phenomenon. 


Linguistic Features of Arabtcized Karatte Prose 


The language of Toviah and his peers is indeed replete with Arabicisms. 
The most common is euphony, such as the expression hatradat hail- 
lah which translates tard (a)l-‘“la, in the sense of “extending the argu- 
mentation,” which means that an argumentation which holds true 
in the physical world can be applied to the metaphysical world as 
well.’ A lesser degree of Arabicism holds for calques, Hebrew neol- 
ogisms and new phrases. Even less frequent is semantic borrowing, 
and the least frequent is neologisms that are barely recognizable. For 
instance, there are biblical linguistic usages that fell into disuse in 


? See Maman, The Hebrew of Tovia. 
2! Vajda, “Etudes sur Qirqisani" (1948), pp. 65, 70-72; 122 (1963), pp. 14, 19, 56. 
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mishnaic Hebrew but were revived in Karaite Hebrew because they 
were found to correspond to the syntactic structures of Arabic. For 
instance, the tenses pa‘al and yif‘ol were used again in an atemporal 
meaning, e.g., ve-yada‘nu which means “we know”; lo yit'ahher which 
means “is not delayed"; viyhayyev whose meaning is “obligates/implies 
[an assumption]”. All of these are found in the language of the 
Rabbanites and are based on biblical usages on the one hand and 
on Arabic usages on the other. The novelty in Tovia’s language is 
their intensive use and the systematic calques which reached an 
extreme point in the compound tenses kayah “asah, hayah ya'aseh, kvar 
hayah “asah, kvar hayah ya‘aseh, e.g., hayu yimmasu (they were found), 
hayah yushlam (would be done), hayah yütakhen (would be possible), 
hayah yttbonen (would be understood), which are clear Arabicisms. The 
structure kayah ya'/aseh is so unusual that it is the only feature M. Gil” 
mentions when characterizing the Hebrew of Toviah as “Arabicized”. 
Indeed this structure became one of the salient features of the lan- 
guage of Toviah and his school. 

Besides the collocations and new syntactic structures, the general 
lexicon was also greatly affected by Arabic. Even though this hap- 
pened in Rabbanite Hebrew as well, the extent of Arabicisms in 
Karaite Hebrew is significantly greater. For instance, the verb leho%l 
or lehashlim ha-ho'alah absorbed from Arabic the meaning of “to mean”, 
Jühalle-—the meaning of “to be changed” and /illufam—the mean- 
ing of “the others”. 


The Comming of Technical Terms 


The fact that in translating the theological works of ‘Abd al-Jabbar’s 
school of the Mu‘tazili sect, Toviah was forced to express in Hebrew 
ideas never before translated or expressed, led to many neologisms. 
For instance, to express the notion of “examination based on rea- 
son" several possibilities were offered: hokhmat ha-lev (the wisdom of 
the heart), da‘at ha-lev, da‘at levav and yedi‘at ha-lev (the knowledge of 
the heart).? Toviah had to express in Hebrew terms the fundamental 
concepts of kalam, which al-Basir had defined in the second chapter 


?? Palestine, IT, p. 659, n. 939. 
5 Cf Kitab al-muhtawi, pp. 25-30. These terms occur in Pereg Siddug ha-Din, Marpe 
la-'esem, She'elah and Eshkol ha-Kofer. 
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of his book Kuab al-muhtawi; he usually did this by means of calques, 
loan shifts from Arabic, or euphony. In this manner, the terms Klum 
or klum-davar were coined in order to express the Muttazili notion 
shay’, ma'na, i.e., “a spiritual entity”;?* masuy for Arabic mauyid (being, 
existing); "afus for Arabic ma'dum (null, non-existing, extinct); hadash 
for Arabic muhadath or hadith (created, as opposed to eternal); hatikhah 
for jawhar, juz’ or bad’ (atom/substance);? geviyyah (a substance hav- 
ing volume); me‘asseq for mushghil (a substance occupying space); rehishah 
(movement); shekhinah by alliteration with Arabic sukün (lack of move- 
ment); mishpat to express the idea of ontological situation in the kalam; 
and similarly for ’efa‘ mentioned above and /ibbur (composition, join- 
ing, uniting [the elements of the matter]), hafradah (separation [of the 
elements of the matter]; and peah translating gihah (the place that 
every substance occupies in the space;? etc. 

A small number of these words are already attested in. Hebrew 
prior to Tovia, such as hadash and mishpat in Biblical Hebrew and 
klum and masuy in mishnaic Hebrew, yet he used them with new 
meanings loosely related to their original ones. However, though 
related to classical Hebrew many words are morphologically pat- 
terned by Toviah in order to fit the new concepts. These words and 
many others became not only a key to understanding the theologi- 
cal texts of Toviah and his peers, but also became salient features 
of Karaite Hebrew for generations. 


Synonym Compounding 


Another salient feature of this language is synonym compounding, 
i.e., the combining of synonyms, such as lo yikhshar velo ya‘avor (it is 
impossible; Netmot 1.6), yolikh ‘ad leeyn sof ve-takhht (leads to the infinity 
[of chain of reasonings]; ibid., 1.14), velo ya‘avor velo yittakhen mi(n) 
(there is no escaping from; tbid., 4.3), lo tese velo ü'areh min (should 


^ Vajda, Kitab al-muhtawi, pp. 32-33 translates “chose”; cf. also Ben-Shammai, 
“Karaite Atomism,” p. 255. 

°° See also hiddush (=creation), in: Mann, Texts and Studies, I, p. 422, n. 18. 

?s Kitab al-muhiawi, pp. 32-33, Ben-Shammai, “Karaite Atomism,” pp. 255-256. 

27 Kitab al-muhtawi, pp. 32-34. On the basis of contemporary Karaite translations, 
Ben-Shammai, “Karaite Atomism,” pp. 255-256, reconstructs eighteen Arabic terms 
that parallel the Hebrew ones used in Mahkimat Peti. Cf. also n. 58 where he refers 
to Schreiner, Yeshu‘a, p. 27. 
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not be excluded; ibid., 6.20), "aval be~emet (indeed; in reality; ibid., 
16.42), mi-terem be-lo tehillah (without beginning; being eternal; ibtd., 
5.8), davar-kelum (6.15), and kelum-davar (“thing”, abstract entity;”* 6.40). 
Compounding may lead to misunderstanding, since the reader or 
copyist is liable to imagine that the second (or even the third) word 
in the combination supplies additional information, whereas the 
expressions actually constitute hendiadys. 


Morphological Changes 


Alongside compounding one finds morphological changes, which 
involve no change in meaning. This is particularly apparent in the 
internal fluctuation between conjugations in the same or different 
tenses. Toviah and his peers used the passive forms of different con- 
jugations without making any distinction in meaning and thus neu- 
tralized the morpho-semantic distinction between the conjugations. 
In their eyes, 'afus, ne’pas, mwafas or me uppas are equivalent, all 
expressing the concept of “non-existent”. Similarly, “seg in the gal 
conjugation is equal to me‘asseg in piel and mifasseq in hitpa‘el, all 
meaning “occupying space”. Hadash, hadush and mehuddash all have 
the meaning “created.” Similarly yaduaS nodas, muda‘ and meyudda‘ 
(translating Arabic ma'qül, all mean “rational, knowledgeable"). Mureh, 
nir'eh and r@uy are interchangeable, as are mulat and nif at (treated 
gently), Ausgal and nisgal (specialized), hufrad, nifrad and hitpared (divided), 
etc. All these interchanges are random and no factor regulates the 
appearance of one form or another. 

As a result, an additional semantic burden has been placed on 
the existing conjugations. For instance, Auf‘al no longer retains its 
original usage as passive to /if% and instead is used to express the 
simple action or state as in gal, e.g., hum‘at means maat (being [not 
becoming!] little; cf. Ex 12:4). Hushlam does not mean a thing or 
idea that has been “completed,” but simply “accomplished” or “has 


238 Vajda (Kitab al-muhtawt), p. 148, translates mana "réalité incorporelle”, and in 
n. 30 he quotes idée and some thing from Munk and Pines’ translations to Maimonides’ 
Guide io the Perplexed, and adds that according to ‘Abd al-Jabbar ma‘na’s usage in the 
kalam is equivalent to “lah (cause) In a certain context (Kitab al-muhtawi 20.33), 
Vajda (p. 176, n. 35) understands davar as "facteur" and refers to Frank, Beings, 
p. 194, who understands it as “entitative accident", see also n. 24 above. 
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become”, as in the Arabic verb tamma. The same holds true for hut- 
mam which is used instead of tam, no doubt for reasons of euphony, 
and mutmad (continuous, permanent). 


The Hif‘il Conjugation and the Verbal Noun Haf ‘alah 


Hifl also frequently takes the place of gal in expressing a simple 
act. The verbs Airmiz (hint), higrim (cause) and hishnah (repeat) are 
outstanding examples of this usage. The grammatical ambiguity is 
apparent in the haf‘alah form which normally signifies a verbal noun 
of the A; 4l conjugation. However, in Tovia's language the haf‘alah 
form can serve also as a verbal noun for the passive or intransitive 
conjugations, e.g., “Aasrakhat ?^anshei ha-sekhel [. . .] vistarkhu^ (the need 
of [...] they will need; Mahkimat Peti, 0.1, 25-26). This fluctuation 
results in ambiguity and the reader must decide in each case whether 
hiftl, huf'al and haf'alah have their classical meaning or a new one, 
since the classical meanings were not entirely displaced by the new 
usages. 


Semantic Ambiguity 


Alongside the morphological ambiguity, Karaite Hebrew also exhibits 
syntactic and semantic ambiguity. One example will suffice. The 
expression lo yitlakhen or lo ya‘avor means “it is impossible [that x will 
happen (x standing for what is expressed by what follows, i.e., the 
subject clause)"]. But the same expression can have the opposite 
meaning, “it is inevitable that x will occur". The reader has to decide 
for each occurrence of this expression which of the two meanings is 
correct. In most cases, there is a structural difference between the 
two usages, one being lo yittakhen, the other lo yittakhen min; this 
difference, however is not preserved in all cases. In any event, the 
reader must pay attention to each individual occurrence of the expres- 
sion. For example, “’anshe: ha-datot ha-muhlafot ha-mekhahashim ehad 
la'aher kevar nahagu ba asher nitgaddelu bo, velo sefeqot lo _yittakhen lihyot ha- 
"emet bi-shnei devarim mekhhashim, uvlo ha‘avarah lo yittakhen millihyot ha’ ehad 
mehem batel umushhat" (people of different religions that contradict one 
another act according to the education they received. Without doubt 
two conflicting things cannot both be true, and there is no escaping 
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the conclusion that one of them is worthless and corrupt). In this 
expression the word min expresses negation, and since it comes after 
lo yittakhen (it is impossible) it negates the negation, and thus expresses 
positiveness. The origin of this usage can be found in a few verses 
in the Bible, e.g., me-hamtir (Isaiah 5:6), min yequmun (Deuteronomy 
33:11? in which the negation flows from the particle min. 


The Tendency Toward Biblical Style 


It is not surprising that Karaite style tends toward the biblical. The 
Karaite community, which had strong reservations about rabbinic 
literature, based its philosophy solely on the Bible, and paraded the 
slogan happisu be-'orayta shappw (search well in the Torah), produced 
philologists who devoted themselves to an intense study of biblical 
language and style. It is only natural that this lead to increased use 
of biblical Hebrew both in poetry and in prose, and it is evident 
that Karaites gave a clear preference to biblical words and forms, 
be they rare or common, be they part of rabbinic language or not. 
For example, they use the infinitive with the prepositions b-, k- and 
m-, a practice which fell out of use in mishnaic Hebrew. Toviah ben 
Moshe uses in Sefer NZimot, and elsewhere, the forms be-shom‘enu (ch. 
15, 6), be-hasdigo (ch. 31, 14), mi-hyoto (ch. 8, 4; ch. 3a, 5). Both the 
inflections of the perfect and imperfect of the pu“al conjugation were 
used once again. (In mishnaic Hebrew only the participle of this 
conjugation survived). The same holds true for the use of the sec- 
ond and third persons feminine plural imperfect tigtolnah, e.g., tihye( y)nah 
(chs. 8, 9), even in accordance with the esoteric biblical orthogra- 
phy &Aye(y)na (without -&) as in Gen 41:36. The translator of Levi 
ben Yefet's Sefer ha-Miswot (probably Tovia) uses the qal internal pas- 
sive in the imperfect, yuf“al, which itself is rare in the Bible, e.g., 
yugqah (30, 33; 1, 24b) imitating Gen 18:4, and the editor of Seder 
Tefillah Qara' i Qadmon (an early Karaite prayer book) inflects the verb 
h-n-n according to the strong verb, yehenan, imitating the language 
of Amos 5:15. He also adopts rare biblical lexemes and linguistic 


2 Not to be confounded with mint infinitive construct, which takes the negation 
from the governing verb. For instance, in numna‘ me‘asot the negation flows from the 
verb nimna*. 
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usages: bam in place of bahem (1, 29; 30, 39), kakhem instead of kamokhem 
(1, 10; 30, 12); and from the general lexicon: s-b-r instead of g-w-y 
(hope; 1, 23b; 30, 31); ‘ashtey ‘asar instead of "ahad ‘asar (eleven; 1, 
11; 13); sediyyah or gammah in place of megammah (intention; Mahkimat 
Peti, 0.1, 25-26) and many more. In the framework of this tendency, 
a neologism was sometimes developed by way of internal textual 
metonymy; e.g., the word yovel”? absorbed from the context of “bi- 
mshokh be-geren ha-yovel” (when a long blast is sounded on the ram’s 
horn; Jos 6:5) the meaning “continuous”, so that the expression golot 
yovlot (Sefer Netmot, 15 V) means “long, continuous sounds;" in the 
same context izaag underwent a semantic shift to “express a sound”. 


Rabbinic Hebrew in Karaite Usage 


Though the Karaites denied Rabbanite halakhah, they did not avoid 
rabbinic Hebrew.*! Abraham Gottlober® has already shown that the 
Karaites borrowed many Rabbanite opinions and learning methods.” 
Furthermore Esther Goldenberg** has clearly shown that the Karaites 
made use of rabbinic Hebrew in their pzyyutim. Elsewhere I have 
shown that the Karaites during all periods have made use of rab- 
binic Hebrew in all literary genres. For instance, Benjamin Nahawandi 
(9th century), wrote in a rabbinic-midrashic style and used many of 
its terms: hilkhakh or hulkhakh, lelammedakh, lefikhakh, she-ne'emar, ve-im 
tomar, *efshar kakh . . .?ella, etc.” Salmon ben Yeruhim used without 
reservations grammatical words and idiomatic expressions taken from 
rabbinic Hebrew, such as minnayin (Milhamot, 78), kol shekken (ibid., 16, 
124), mehamat (ibid., 95), ‘al "ahat kammah vekhammah (ibid., 101), lo ‘od 


3 The biblical word yovel underwent in ordinary Hebrew the following semantic 
developments: leading ram > ram’s horn > ram’s horn blast heralding the jubilee 
> jubilee. Needless to say that “jubilee” is a borrowing from Hebrew, thus ety- 
mologically, identical to yovel. 

31 Contrary to Allony, Ha'Egron, pp. 32, 73. The same argument was asserted 
with regard to the Samaritans, but Ben-Hayyim, “The Samaritan tradition", p. 223 
has refuted it. 

? Bikkoreth, pp. 28-29. 

3 Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 1182, n. 181a. 

3 Goldenberg, “Agron of Saadia”, p. 132. See also ibid., “Medieval Hebrew", 
pp. 1634-1635; and Loewenstamm, “Karaite literature", p. 41. 

3 See Mann, Texts and Studies, I, p. 12 and n. 20. 
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"ella ^amru (ibid., 122). Nissi ben Noah’s® Book of the Ten Commandments 
has many clear rabbinic usages. The situation in the writings of 
Daniel al-OQümisi and others is similar. Even Sahl ben Masliah who 
adhered to biblical Hebrew more than his predecessors, and appar- 
ently was in the vanguard of the return to biblical Hebrew, did not 
extirpate rabbinic characteristics from his own language. 

Yet we have seen that Toviah's style is oriented towards biblicisms 
and arabisms. For instance, he avoids the infinitive forms of the type 
litten (or leyitten) and leidas, and uses instead their biblical equivalents 
latet and lada‘at. Instead of mi she-, mi is mainly used, as a calque on 
the Arabic asyndetic man (fa‘ala). Mehamat disappears and even mip- 
penei she- is rare, with ky or mippene ky regularly used instead. Yikhshar 
and ya‘avor substitute for "eshar. For deductions, leikhakh and hilkhakh 
are avoided and the biblical (ve)lakhen or the Arabicized lazeh are 
used instead. For ella ^im ken one finds the Arabicized "ella ve-. Vahalo 
does not begin an assertion or a rhetorical question as often as in 
rabbinic Hebrew and it is only used to introduce a demonstration: 
halo tireh, which is a calque on the Arabic "ala tara.” Bammeh devarim 
’amurim, ‘al *ahat kammah vekhammah, "ella lelammedakh she-, minnayin and 
the like, disappeared or became so rare that they neither shape the 
style nor affect the text.** Nevertheless some rabbinic traits can be 
recognized in his Hebrew. 

Not only are features of biblical morphology and syntax such as 
the cohortative forms like ’erdah (let me go down) and nelkhah (let us 
go), the absolute infinitive shamoa‘ (hearing) or the so-called ‘con- 
verted tenses’ wegaial and wayyigtol ignored by Tovia, but a careful 
examination of his vocabulary and that of his school shows clearly 
that they used many rabbinic words. He used words attested for the 
first time in post-Biblical Hebrew, such as gasas (to be dying), hashad 
(suspect), hit‘asseq be- (deal with), meshubbash (corrupt), hishtaddel (attempt), 
shulshal (chained), shuitaf (sharing; being similar), sometimes in new 
meanings, such as shulshal (developed by reasoning), himtin (expect), 


3 See Pinsker, Lickuie, 1; and in contrast—Mahler, Karaites, 217, n. 40 and the 
bibliographical references. 

37 The Arabic expression itself is nothing but a calque of the old Latin expres- 
sion an non vides ut etc., used in similar contexts. Cf, e.g., Varro on the Latin Language, 
with an English translation by R.G. Kent, II, (Cambridge, Mass., 1951), book IX, 
par. XXIV (31). 

38 See Maman, The Hebrew of Tovia, esp. in the statistical tables, e.g., pp. 249-252. 
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kafran (unbeliever), “sseg (occupy space), AUasseg (occupy space), and 
hafsadah (denial, negation). 

Toviah also follows the rabbinic tendency to prefer the use of 'ef'ol 
in imperfect qal to ’ef“al (eg., yishhot for yishhat)? and even switches 
into "ef'ol verbs that used to be inflected in ’ef“al in classical Hebrew, 
e.g., yit‘on. For the biblical infinitive form /eekhol, Toviah prefers 
an alternative form based on the imperfect of I-5, I-y, and I-n verbs, 
I(^)okhal or even lokhal, as attested in reliable manuscripts of rabbinic 
texts.*! Similarly, for the mishnaic lilfen form as opposed to the bib- 
lical? latet (Mahkimat Peti, Introduction, MS. 78a, 77a), and for the 
infinitive form mill/f'ol created in rabbinic Hebrew once the particle 
le- was considered to be an integral part of the infinitive form:* mil- 
likhtov (Neimot 34, 9); milledabber (ibid., 31, 13); millihyot (ibid., 3b, 5), 
mallehitgallot (übid., 4—7, 16); millehargish (ibid., 8, 10). 

About 90% of the Aufpa'el perfect forms in Tovia’s Hebrew take 
the characteristically rabbinic form mitpa^el, e.g., nit'aher (Neimot, L 
55a; P 66b); nütbarer (ibid., L 2a, 3a; P 2a, 3a); mthabber (ibid., L 3a; 
P 3a); nithaddeshah (übid., L 5b; P 6a); nithallef (ibid, L 13a; P 15a); 
nitkavven (ibid, L 11b; P 13a); nistavvah (ibid, L 54a-b; P 66a-b); 
nitgayyem (ibid., L 4b, 6b; P 5a, 7a). 

Even the participle niipa“el is found in Karaite Hebrew just as it 
is attested in rabbinic Hebrew: e.g., haddavar hannit’avveh (Ne'imot, L 
30a, P 36a), which means “the thing hoped for or expected.”* But 
in the tannaitic and amoraic examples given by the researchers, 
nitpa^el is merely an alternative to mitpa“el, without any semantic or 
usage specification. It is a known fact that copyists who did not 
understand nitpa“el forms changed them to mitpa^el.^ In contrast, in 


? Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot, L 65a. Yet the second occurrence of the verb 
shahat follows the biblical "zf"al. Cf. Gesenius, par. 64 a-b, and Haneman, Morphology 
of Mishnaic Hebrew, p. 104. 

© Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot, L 36b; O 27a; See also Yefet ben Said, *Ma'amar 
lehazzeg dat bene migra,” p. 2. 

^" E.g. MS. Kaufmann, Berakhot 1, 1; cf. Segal, par. 251. Cf Levi ben Yefet, 
Sefer Miswot L 31a; but in ms. O 23b: 2285; other examples: idem, 52a: 2205, L 
79b; See: Ben-Shammai, “Levi ben Yefet”, p. 112. and later with the spelling 2252 
(MS. O 52b, L 73a) Ben-Shammai, “Levi ben Yefet,” p. 113. 

* See Segal, par. 256, 252; Berggrün, "Studies", pp. 82-88. 

* Cf Gesenius, par. 45; Segal, par. 244—242. 

^ Cf. Segal, par. 205-206. 

5 Cf. Kaddari, “Participle Nitpa*el", p. 192, example 6. 

^$ See Bar-Asher, “Rare forms,” par. 14, and note his words: “He who substi- 
tuted mitgayyem or ytigayyem for the participle nitgayyem did not transgress the lin- 
guistic usage”. 


a 
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Toviah’s language, the alternative participle nitpa“el forms have been 
organized in a new morpho-semantic distribution: mitpa“el for the 
active voice and nitpa*el for the passive voice. In other words, nitpa“el 
is the passive participle of the nitpa“el conjugation. 

The formation of nouns in the gefilah stem from I-y roots as if 
they were strong roots is a clear mishnaic Hebrew phenomenon, 
though a very rare one." Nevertheless it appears in Karaite Hebrew, 
either from primary or secondary I-» roots: (1) yeltdah (giving birth; 
Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot L 28a; O 21b). This form is also attested 
in al-Qūmisī, (Pitron, 1), in *Anan's Levi, Sefer Miswot; in Hadassi’s 
language? and elsewhere; (2) yeshinah: (sleeping; Newmot, L 19, P 11); 
(3) yedihah (rinsing, washing; Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot, ch. IL, L 
51b). This is apparently an artificial non-traditional form because its 
real root is d-w-h,” and since it has been coined according to gal 
verbal nouns, while d-w-h itself is not inflected in gal. Nevertheless 
Bar-Asher has found a similar formation in the reliable manuscripts 
of rabbinic Hebrew, i.e., yestkhah, for which the real root is s-w-kh.?! 
The forms ye‘idah and yesthah that Sharvit has found? are derived 
from “w-d and s-w-h. Hence one could assume that Toviah has 
formed yedihah on the basis of yesikhah, regardless of its original root 
and conjugation. Yezimah is not attested in rabbinic Hebrew; never- 
theless, it is used in Karaite Hebrew as if it were derived from a 
strong verb.” It appears, in this case, that the Karaites follow here 
an old tradition based on rabbinic Hebrew. 

The Karaites used rabbinic expressions of their own accord. For 
instance, they used Ailkhakh and leikhakh where they could have used 
the biblical equivalent lakhen. For minnayyin they could use me ayin, 
for ‘ad shello—terem; for hetmennu--mimmennu; for ke eizeh sad°*—‘ikh, 


?' See Bar-Asher, “Rare forms”, pp. 84-88. Urbach, “Pitron Torah”, XVIII and 
nos. 46-47. The author uses there ye%fah. 

55 Ed. Harkavy, 191, par VI, 1. 5). 

9 Ibid., 149, par. 29; and Eshkol Ha-Kofer, 24a; 43b; 65c. 

9? So in Is. 4:4, and in Migvaot 1, 1 as it is in MS. Kaufmann. Cf. also Haneman, 
Morphology of Mishnaw Hebrew, cp. 35, par. 312, 244 etc. 

` See Bar-Asher, “Rare forms", pp. 84-88, esp. par. 9. 

9 See Sharvit, “Yewdat ed,” Leshonenu 41 (1977), pp. 302—303; ibid., Tractate of the 
Fathers, p. 86. Cf. as well Blau, “More on yestkhah”, p. 76. 

5 Mahkimat Peti, L, 108b; (Abraham ben Mordechai, a letter dating 1776; Mann, 
Texts and Studies, IL, p. 1341; Mann’s amendment Smaa” in n. 1013 is unnecessary. 

5 For the etymology keisad < keeizeh sad see Anan’s Sefer Miswot (Harkavy ed.), 
p. 147 and n. 3. 
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‘eikhah or ‘eikhakhah, and for ‘akhshaw-—attah.° For kayyose 59 there 
are enough alternatives such as the biblical we-khahennah and medieval 
literal equivalents. For lggah (or le-ytgqaht)— la-qahat; for gorin —qgore'im; 
for nüpael—htitpa^el; for millif‘ol—-mippeol, for nuf‘al—mf‘al, for the 
construct state with shel—-the biblical equivalent structure; so it is in 
many more grammatical and lexical categories. Nevertheless, they 
preferred the rabbinic expressions. 

Furthermore, the innovations in morphology, syntax, and seman- 
tics testify to the extent of rabbinic Hebrew in Karaite writing. As 
we have seen, the nitpa“el participle not only continued the classical 
role which it used to play in rabbinic language but also developed 
new functions. 

This is also true for lexemes and phrases. From fartey Toviah 
derived the adjective kartany (Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot L 23a; O 
18a). Mahloget acquired a new meaning: “the distribution of func- 
tions” (ibid., L 18b), tofes “influence, effectiveness” and klum or klum- 
davar translates the mu‘tazili notion shay, ma‘na, i.e., “a spiritual entity”.°’ 
Shefikhut nefesh (in an old Karaite prayer book) is formulated after the 
pattern of shefikhut damim. The expression meet leet underwent two 
modifications: le became "el: meet "el ‘et and it took on a new mean- 
ing: “a ‘round’, complete, time unit, longer then 24 hours, such as 
a whole month (Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot L 11b). "Afillu follows 
the emphasized expression (as in Israeli Hebrew): lo masa bemagom 
"e[had] ?afillu min ha-miqra (not even in one place; ibid., L 9a, O 7b). 
Sometimes, the Karaites use beside a rabbinic word a counterpart 
based on it with a new form and meaning, e.g., ketter ("permission") 
and the neologism /ittur, meaning “absolutely,” based on the Arabic 
"dtlaq. 

In analyzing ten chapters from Sefer Ne'imot, which constitute about 
a third of the book,? I counted 577 verb patterns (the total num- 
ber of occurrences is much higher). After deducting 360 verbs which 
are common to biblical and rabbinic Hebrew? and another three 
verbs whose source is neither biblical nor rabbinic, I was left with 


5 Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot O 182b, L 294a (Ben-Shammai, “Levi ben Yefet,” 
. 106). 
Ps In the Arabic original: wama shakala dhalika (Ben-Shammai, “Levi ben Yefet,” 
pp. 107, 111, 112; O, 52a, L, 79b). 
57 See supra notes 24, 28. 
58 See Maman, The Hebrew of Tovia, pp. 251-239, esp. 251-250. 
5 Such as "akhal, he'emin, hevin, baraf), taman, me‘uvvat. See idem, 240, par. 1.11. 
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214 verbs, of which only fifty-seven are found in the Bible.9 Some 
of the remaining 157 verbs are pure rabbinic (such as gasas, hashad) 
and some are rabbinic derivations from biblical roots (such as Aithil). 
On the whole Toviah follows the rabbinic usage in 73% of the verbs. 


From Theology to Other Fields 


It appears that Toviah’s style was crystallized initially in the course 
of translating theological works originally written in Arabic. From 
there it spread to other sciences and even extended to original Hebrew 
writings, both his and those of other Karaites, including private let- 
ters. It subsequently became the standard for generations to come. 
For instance, Toviah writes in one of his famous letters (originally 
written in Hebrew) velule rahamey shadday [...] hayyiti ^amut (were it 
not for God's mercy |. ..] I would have died);® using the kayah ya'aseh 
tense. Also he used the biblicized compound rabbinic conjunction 
vexol shekken kiy.® These features and others are attested in many 
other works of all fields. From another field, suffice it to mention 
several examples from the late eleventh-century grammatical work, 
Me or “Ayin, by an anonymous author who consistently followed Toviah’s 
style: yashlimu hefsam (they will accomplish their desire; 21a), hov she- 
yihyeh (it is obligatory to be; 22b), ra'uy (seen; ibid.), lo yikhshar yavo (it 
is inappropriate that [a letter] come .. .; 21b); there are many more. 


Conclusions 


In sum, the Hebrew of the Karaites in the Middle Ages followed a 
trend of growing idiosyncrasy, which peaked in the eleventh cen- 
tury. It then gradually began to lose its uniqueness and become more 
similar to rabbinic Hebrew. This trend continued until, by the six- 
teenth century, there were practically no differences between Karaite 
and Rabbanite Hebrew, except for a few phrases and lexemes, and 
for genres or texts which are related textually or thematically to com- 
positions originating with Toviah and his school. 


89 gaar, pasar b-, baar, gamar ‘al; idem, 1.12 and 1.16 etc. 
êl Gil, Palestine, II, p. 526, lines 20-21. 
9 Ibid. p. 527. See Maman, “Karaites and Mishnaic Hebrew”, p. 265. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
BYZANTINE KARAITE THOUGHT 


Daniel J. Lasker 


At the beginning of the twelfth century, Byzantine Karaite thought 
was firmly grounded in traditional Karaite modes of discourse, based 
on the Muttazilite kalam philosophy of such luminaries as Yusuf al- 
Basir and Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah. Yüusuf's and Yeshu‘ah’s ideas were 
made available to Byzantine Karaites by way of Hebrew translations 
of their Arabic compositions, and a number of original Hebrew trea- 
tises, closely dependent upon their thought, were written by anony- 
mous Byzantine authors.! By the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
however, Byzantine Karaites had imitated their Rabbanite brethren 
by abandoning kalam almost completely in favor of the Aristotelianism 
of Maimonides (1138-1204), with even a slight admixture of mysti- 
cism. This assimilatory process mirrored Karaite rapprochement with 
Rabbanism in other fields, such as exegesis and halakhah. Although 
late medieval and early modern Karaites could not abandon their 
interpretative and legal traditions i toto and still remain Karaites, they 
were less constrained by their Karaite philosophical past and were 
freer than their predecessors to incorporate newer methodologies and 
ideas. The following discussion will follow developments in Byzantine 
Karaite thought from the works of Judah Hadassi (fl. 1148-1149) to 
those of Judah Gibbor (beginning of the sixteenth century). 


Twelfth Century 


The encyclopedic work of Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer (“Cluster of 
Henna,” based on Cant. 1:14Y is a veritable summa of the entire 


! These works include Sefer Meshwat Nefesh (cf. Ps 19:8), Pereg Siddug ha-Din, and 
Marpeh la-‘Asem (cf. Prov 16:24). These compositions were discussed in a number of 
places by Vajda, including in his edition of Kitab al-muhtawt by Yusuf al-Basir. 

? Eupatoria, 1836; reprinted Westmead, England, 1971. This edition was cen- 
sored, but some of the censored material is provided in articles reprinted in the 
Westmead edition. 
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Karaite tradition up until its composition. It includes issues of law, 
thought, exegesis, linguistics, polemics and history. Hadassi, a self- 
described Mourner of Zion, attempted to summarize all previous 
Karaite law and lore. In terms of his philosophical outlook, Hadassi 
was firmly in the Mu'tazilite kalém camp of his Karaite predecessors 
from the Land of Israel, although he did offer some innovations and 
did not follow Karaite salam slavishly. The new trends in Jewish phi- 
losophy, as discerned, for instance, in the works of Hadassi’s Iberian 
Rabbanite contemporaries such as Judah Halevi, Abraham bar Hiyya, 
Joseph ibn Saddik and Abraham ibn Ezra, were unknown to Hadassi.? 

It is possible to organize the discussion of Hadassi's thought around 
his list of ten principles of Judaism. This list is one of the first such 
enumerations of Jewish beliefs, either Karaite or Rabbanite, and it 
precedes Maimonides’ much more famous ordering of thirteen prin- 
ciples. According to Hadassi, the principles of Judaism are 1) the 
existence of a Creator; 2) the pre-existence and unity of the Creator; 
3) creation of the world; 4) the mission of Moses and the other 
prophets; 5) the truth of the Torah; 6) the obligation to know Hebrew; 
7) the Temple is the place of residence of God’s glory and presence; 
8) resurrection of the dead; 9) human accountability; 10) reward and 
punishment. From this list, we see that the principles can be roughly 
divided in the kalam manner between issues of divine unity (1-3) and 
issues of divine justice (4—10). The discussion here of Hadassi’s thought 
will proceed according to these two axes. 

The first principle establishes the existence of a Creator, “who 
gives life and causes death.” Understanding God as the Creator, and 
that “all the world is created” (the third principle), is indicative of 
the Kalam method of proving the existence of God by demonstrat- 
ing the creation of the world (since nothing can create itself, and if 
the creator were itself created, there would still ultimately have to 
be a previously existing non-created Creator). Rather than offering 
standard kalam proofs for creation of the world,* Hadassi cited phe- 
nomena in the world as indicative of creation. Thus, people look at 
themselves, see that they undergo all kinds of changes and activities, 


? This section is based on my article “The philosophy of Judah Hadassi", where 
full documentation is available. 

* See Davidson, Proofs for Eternity, pp. 117-153; Wolfson, The Philosophy of the 
Kalam, pp. 355-455. 
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realize they cannot create another like themselves, and correctly con- 
clude that there is an external Creator. Similarly, human activities 
demonstrate that there must be someone who does those activities; 
so, too, the world needs a Creator. Creation also solves the problem 
of which came first, the chicken or the egg, since without the assump- 
tion of a starting point for all creatures, one would never know 
whether the chicken preceded the egg or vice versa. Another sign 
of creation is the multiplicity and wondrousness of the creatures, 
such as humanlike fish, the ostrich, silk worms, the generation of 
fleas in trees, the salamander that does not burn, elephants, monkeys, 
parrots, giraffes, and the like? All of these strange creatures demon- 
strate the power and wisdom of God. Creation was ex nihilo, since 
if it were from prime matter, it would not be truly miraculous and 
there would be an eternal non-divine entity, something which has 
never been seen. 

Hadassi’s eschewal of traditional kalam arguments for creation was 
perhaps a function of his desire to avoid technical discussions in a 
popular, halakhic work. It may also be indicative that Hadassi did 
not quite accept his Karaite predecessors’ philosophical and cosmo- 
logical conclusions, which were based on the assumption that the 
world is composed of indivisible atoms. Although Hadassi was pre- 
pared to accept some sort of atoms as very small particles, with their 
own characteristics and mass, he preferred the Aristotelian theory of 
matter and form over the kalam concept of atoms as indivisible, trait- 
less building blocks of matter, since anything composed of such atoms 
must also be devoid of characteristics and mass.* 

Hadassi's Creator is a God who is one and incorporeal. Echoing 
the standard kalam argument of reciprocal hindering, he wrote that 
if there were more than one God, they would not be able to agree 
among themselves, but divine activities are evidence of agreement. 
God is totally unlike the creatures, even though the Bible metaphor- 
ically uses human terms to describe Him. Furthermore, in typical 
kalam manner, Hadassi wrote that God has many attributes, but 
these are in virtue of Himself (le-nafsho, namely a function of His 
essence, and not additional essential attributes which would indicate 
a divine multiplicity. 


? See the discussion in Scheiber, "Eléments", pp. 41-62. 
$ See Ben-Shammai, “Karaite atomism," pp. 273-280. 
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God's justice is a function of the fact that God needs nothing and, 
thus, does only good. Creation was part of that goodness, and it was 
intended for the benefit of humanity, who were instructed concern- 
ing correct actions by the prophets. According to Hadassi, prophecy 
uses two senses, sight, which sees the divine "glory" (kavod) which is 
the entire reünue of angels created at creation; and hearing, which 
perceives the eternal divine voice. The assumption that the divine 
glory consists of the angels is a standard Karaite belief, contrasting 
with Sa‘adiah Gaon's doctrine that the divine honor is created anew 
for each prophetic vision.’ Furthermore, prophets can be distinguished 
by different levels of prophecy depending on the stature of the glory 
which they behold. Hadassi's belief in an eternal voice of God is 
surprising since it is a doctrine held by some Christians and Ash 'arites, 
not by the Karaite followers of Mu*tazilite. kalam. 

Hadassi was closer to Mu'tazilism in his theodicy. All of God's 
actions are justified, and the evil from which humans suffer, e.g., 
disease and death, is visited upon them through divine wisdom, either 
as punishment or as a test, reward for which will be received in the 
hereafter. Hadassi also adopted traditional beliefs concerning ultimate 
reward and punishment with the coming of the Messiah and the 
resurrection of the dead, after which the righteous will be transferred 
to the Garden of Eden. 

In sum, while Hadassi's philosophical frame of reference was Kalam, 
derived from his Karaite predecessors, on certain issues he demon- 
strated intellectual independence. Hadassi's successors continued on 
this path until they broke away almost completely from Karaite kalam. 


Thirteenth Century 


Judah Hadassi is the last known representative of the Byzantine 
school of Land of Israel Karaism, expressing loyalty to a waning 
classical Karaism. He was a follower of the kalam at a time when 
the non-Karaite Jewish world had already moved toward neo-Platonism 
and Aristotelianism. He was a Mourner of Zion when mourning for 


? Cf. Judah Halevi, Kuzari, 4:3, who mentioned both views. 
* Hadassi accepted Yefet ben ‘El’s six-fold taxonomy of levels of prophecy; for 
Yefet's theory, see Ben-Shammai, The Doctrines, I, pp. 259—299. 
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Zion was out of fashion even among Karaites. His work is important 
for students of Karaism since it provides a window onto the two 
hundred and fifty years of the classical period of Karaism; how much 
influence it had on Hadassi’s contemporaries and successors we have 
no way of knowing. What we do know is that the next important 
Karaite literary figure, Aaron ben Joseph the Doctor,’ known as 
Aaron the Elder (fl. 1294), who seems to have appeared on the 
Karaite scene ex nihilo, introduced a whole new direction into Karaite 
thought. This direction was characterized by a rapprochement with 
Rabbanite Judaism and an adoption of Rabbanite thought, especially 
that of Maimonides." 

Aaron ben Joseph lived for a time in Sulkhat in the Crimea but 
was active mainly in Constantinople. His Commentaries on the Bible, 
Sefer ha-Mivhar and Mivhar Yesharim,'' provide evidence of the shift- 
ing sands in the Karaite community during the critical period of 
adjustment to and acculturation with the Rabbanite majority. Though 
Aaron the Elder was a committed Karaite, his world of discourse 
was very much that of Rabbinic Judaism. In his commentaries Aaron 
cited Karaite authorities, such as Yefet ben ‘Eli, Sahl ben Masliah, 
Yusuf al-Basir and Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, and defended Karaite 
halakhic interpretations against Rabbanite strictures. Yet, it is obvi- 
ous that his method of interpretation, most of his comments, and 
even his Hebrew language were influenced more by Rabbanite mod- 
els, such as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, and Radak, than by 
Karaite ones. In the realm of philosophy, Aaron was familiar with 
certain kalam doctrines of his Karaite predecessors, but he often 
rejected them in favor of the Aristotelian views of the Rabbanites, 
especially those of Maimonides. A few examples will show this clearly. 

As noted, standard Karaite kalam demonstrated the existence of 
God by means of proofs that the world was created, and these proofs 


? It is often stated incorrectly that Karaites do not believe in the practice of 
medicine; Aaron’s cognomen is only one indication of the falseness of this asser- 
tion. See Lasker “Karaism and Jewish Studies”. 

10 This section is based on my article “Aaron ben Joseph”, pp. 121-128, where 
full documentation is available. 

1 The two exegetical works were published in Eupatoria in the Crimea (Gozlow) 
in 1834-35. Sefer ha-Mivhar is printed with a supercommentary by Joseph Solomon 
Lucki (d. 1844), which is useful for identifymg Aaron’s Rabbanite sources. Aaron’s 
part of Mivhar Yesharim extends only until Isaiah 59; the remainder of the volume 
consists of various other Karaite commentaries. An unpublished Commentary on Psalms 
remains in manuscript, and a Commentary on Job seems to be lost. 
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assumed an atomistic world view. Although Aaron agreed that the 
world was created, the standard Kalam proof for creation is almost 
completely missing from his work, and he did not adopt the theory 
of atoms. Instead, Aaron used a number of Maimonidean arguments 
for creation, including a modification of Maimonides’ proof for the 
existence of God which was based on the eternity of the world. 
Aaron also agreed with Maimonides (Guide of the Perplexed, 2:25) that 
a belief in creation and miracles is vital for the maintenance of reli- 
gion. In terms of atomism, Aaron did not address the issue directly 
but did hint that it was a mistaken, if somewhat harmless, opinion. 
He also agreed that the angels referred to in the Bible were actually 
the incorporeal intellects which move the spheres, not the created 
divine glory used by God in revelation. 

Both the Karaite followers of the kalam and Maimonides agreed 
concerning God’s absolute unity, but the former admitted the exist- 
ence of positive divine attributes while the latter allowed only attrib- 
utes of action and negative attributes. While being careful not to 
criticize the early Karaite sages too explicitly, Aaron’s view was closer 
to that of Maimonides than to that of his sectarian predecessors. 
Thus, he criticized the standard kalām locution that God “is living, 
but not through life,” and rejected attributes such as perceives (rogesh), 
a divine attribute accepted by the Karaite mulakallimün. Prophets were 
said to have described God only through His actions, another Mai- 
monidean doctrine. Nevertheless, Aaron was unwilling to decide 
explicitly between the Maimonidean and kalém view of attributes 
because the subject was too recondite. In contrast, Aaron established 
God’s unity on the basis of the argument from reciprocal hindering, 
i.e., if there were two Gods they would interfere with each other, a 
kalam proof rejected by Maimonides (Guide 1:75:1). 

Aaron ben Joseph also accepted the Maimonidean theory of 
prophecy over that of the earlier Karaites, most notably Yefet ben 
"Eh. Yefet had outlined six levels of prophecy, with that of Moses 
as the highest level and the holy spirit as second. Aaron rejected 
that view in favor of the Maimonidean doctrine which 1) declared 
that Moses’ prophecy was essentially different from that of all other 
prophets; 2) divided non-Mosaic prophecy into two major categories, 
dream and vision; 3) denied that the level of the holy spirit is 
prophetic; and 4) denied that prophets actually saw angels, relegat- 
ing most prophecies to the realm of prophetic visions. Aaron occa- 
sionally disagreed with Maimonides, believing that divine will was 
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necessary for designating a prophet, although he did concur that 
God would not choose for prophecy an ignoramus, an immoral per- 
son, a child, or one whose lusts have not left the body.'? In terms 
of divine providence, Aaron was closer to the traditional Karaite 
beliefs concerning God’s individual providence over humans, at the 
same time denying, with Maimonides and against kalam Karaite 
beliefs, providence for animals, and stating that God is provident 
over individuals on the basis of their accomplishments. 

It would seem, then, that Aaron ben Joseph changed the face of 
Karaite philosophy. While not automatically disagreeing with every- 
thing his Karaite predecessors had taught in the realm of theologi- 
cal beliefs, he certainly moderated their doctrines in the direction of 
Maimonidean Aristotelianism. This new departure had a strong effect 
on subsequent Karaite thought. 


Fourteenth Century 


As one might have expected, the turnabout by Aaron ben Joseph 
was not automatically accepted by the Karaite Byzantine commu- 
nity.? Although by the fourteenth century it was too late for Karaites 
to return to the philosophy and law of the classical age, it was still 
possible to be influenced by that period and to try to salvage what 
could be salvaged. That task was attempted by Aaron ben Elijah of 
Nicomedia (the Younger, d. 1369) in his three major works, ‘Es 
Hayyim (“The Tree of Life," a philosophical treatise),'* Keter Torah 
(“The Crown of the Torah," a commentary to the Pentateuch),? 
and Gan ‘Eden (“The Garden of Eden,” a halakhic compilation).'6 All 


12 Aaron ben Joseph was not the only Karaite to adopt Maimonides’ theory of 
prophecy; cf. my “Maimonides’ Influence”, pp. 99-115; and see below. 

13 The only other major Karaite community at the time was the one in Egypt; 
more research into this community will have to be undertaken before determining 
its philosophical and theological views. 

14 There are two editions; ed. by Franz Delitsch, Leipzig 1841 (citations here will 
be from this edition); and Eupatoria 1847 (with the commentary Or Hayyim by 
Simhah Isaac Lucki). An English translation of the first part of the treatise (to chap- 
ter 78) is provided by Charner, The Tree of Life. Chapters 79-90 were translated, 
with extensive annotation, by Frank, The Religious Philosophy. The only additional 
extended discussion of Aaron’s philosophy is found in Isaac Husik, A History, pp. 
362-387. Husik regarded Aaron as more of a follower of the &alzm than I do. 

5 Eupatoria 1866; reprinted, Israel 1972. 

15$ Eupatoria 1864 reprinted, Israel 1972. 
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three works are characterized by Aaron’s attempt to defend the clas- 
sical Karaite thought and halakhah, while at the same time adapt- 
ing them to the intellectual and practical realities of the day. These 
three works mirror the literary production of the Sage of Fustat, 
earning for Aaron the sobriquet, “the Karaite Maimonides."" 

Although Aaron touched on philosophical issues in all three of his 
treatises, it is "Es Hayyim which is his definitive statement of Karaite 
philosophy, and which is the only composition devoted solely to 
philosophical issues written in the period covered by this chapter. 
Unfortunately, all too often Aaron presented a problem and its alter- 
native solutions without clarifying explicitly what his own views were. 
In general, the opinions of Aaron’s Karaite predecessors are dis- 
cussed respectfully, but often it is the Maimonidean view which pre- 
vails. Aaron also attempted to reconcile the kalam and Aristotelian 
positions so as to be loyal to Karaite tradition at the same time as 
he was swayed by recent intellectual trends. 

Aaron ben Elijah began his treatise with the assertion that it was 
Abraham who first understood true philosophy and discovered proofs 
of God's existence, bequeathing his views to his descendants.? The 
truths detected by Abraham were confirmed with the revelation of 
the Torah. This revelation, however, caused Gentiles (first the Greeks, 
then the Christians, then the Muslims) to envy and hate the Jews, 
and they made every effort to undermine Jewish beliefs. The Gentiles 
borrowed Jewish wisdom but then corrupted it, introducing into it 
alien philosophical concepts and rejecting fundamental doctrines of 
the Bible. Since some Jews, including Karaites, have been led astray 
by the (Aristotelian) philosophers, Aaron's book is intended to set 
the record straight and to point out the way of truth..? Although 
this introduction gives the impression that Aaron totally rejected 
Aristotelianism, for instance in its Maimonidean guise which was 
popular in his day, a close reading of ‘Es Hayyim shows that Aaron 
was often more in agreement with Maimonides’ views than with 
those of his Karaite mutakallimün predecessors. 


U This section will be based partially on my article “Nature and science.” 

18 Abraham plays a central role in Aaron's thinking, undoubtedly because of the 
importance attached to him by Maimonides. Earlier Karaites did not stress Abraham’s 
centrality; see my “The Prophecy of Abraham”. 

19 Es Hayyim, 1—5 (Charner, pp. 3-8). 
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After this introduction, Aaron next turned to a short discussion 
of epistemology, another typical feature of kalam treatises.? Aaron 
asserted that knowledge of God must be determined by intellectual 
knowledge and not by sense perception or conventional wisdom, or 
even by tradition (although tradition might be based on intellectual 
knowledge). How, then, does one go about proving the existence of 
God? Aaron again conformed to kalam precedent by arguing that 
one must prove creation in order to prove the existence of a Creator. 
Aaron’s discussion of creation and the physical world, however, are 
not purely kaldm. True, there is a long analysis of the kalam view of 
atoms as compared to the philosophical doctrine of form and mat- 
ter, yet the philosophical doctrine is presented and defended as well. 
Although Aaron never clearly stated with which view he agreed, the 
fact that he did not use the atomic theory to prove creation, as did 
his kalém Karaite predecessors," and that all other references in ‘Es 
Hayyim to the physical world are couched in terms of matter and 
form, seems to indicate that Aaron did not adopt a belief in atoms.” 
Indeed, the presentation of the kalam proofs for atoms seems to be 
more of an effort to defend the intellectual integrity of the atomists, 
which had been called into question by Maimonides, rather than to 
argue for the truth of their position. 

Aaron turned next to the question of God's existence. Although 
a typical kalam work would immediately present proofs for the cre- 
ation of the world, and thus the existence of a Creator, Aaron chose 
instead to reproduce Maimonides’ first demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God based on the eternity of the world (Guide 2:1:1). In 
order to refute this proof, Aaron recorded the Aristotelian arguments 
for the eternity of world, again borrowing freely from Maimonides 
(Guide 2:14), and then argued against these very arguments by adopt- 
ing the Maimonidean parable of the child who 1s unwilling to accept 
the possibility that his life began in a womb because conditions in 
utero are so different than the requirements of life as he knew it. 
Likewise, one should not come to any conclusions about the origin 


? The structure of “Es Hayyim appears to be based on Yusuf al-Basir's Kitab al- 
muhtawi; see Frank, Religious Philosophy, pp. xlvii—xlviii. 

?! Davidson, Proofs, pp. 142—143. 

? This is the view I propound in “Nature and science;" cf, however, Ben- 
Shammai, “Karaite atomism,” pp. 280—285, who understands Aaron as being a 
believer in atomism. The relevant text is Es Hayyim, 6-19 (Charner, pp. 10-30). 
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of the world before creation on the basis of an analogy to the laws 
of nature which now apply in the created world (Guide 2:17).? A 
further refutation of the eternity of the world can be determined by 
studying the heavenly bodies whose movements do not confirm to 
what one might have expected from an eternal world (Guide 2:19).?* 

Only after dismissing the assumption of eternity as not convinc- 
ing, did Aaron turn to the classical kalam proofs for the creation of 
the world, phrasing them, however, in an Aristotelian idiom. Thus, 
the followers of the kalam had argued that the fact that the atoms 
were characterized at various times by either composition and sep- 
aration, despite their being essentially without any characteristics at 
all, indicates that a third thing, the accidents, must determine in 
which state they will be. Since no body is free of accidents, and 
accidents are created, then all things are created. In Aaron’s rendi- 
tion, combination and disjunction are not properties of atoms, but 
are provided by form and matter. Since all forms are generated and 
no matter is ever free of forms, matter too must be generated. A 
second argument is based on the assumption that every composed 
being needs a cause for its composition. In the kalam view, all mat- 
ter is composed of atoms, but composition for Aaron meant com- 
position of matter and form. Aaron even discussed the difference 
between Avicenna’s and Averroes’ views as to whether the heavenly 
spheres are composed of matter and form, attacking Averroes’ belief 
that the heavens are not thus composed, since, if they are not, the 
argument for creation would not be valid. A third argument 1s based 
on the Avicennean principle, adopted by Maimonides (Guide 1:57), 
that existence is accidental to every existing object except God. Since 
accidents cannot be eternal, the world also cannot be eternal. A 
fourth argument compares the finite existence of all bodies compared 
to God's infinite existence, and only the latter can be eternal. In 
addition to these proofs for creation of the world, which would imply 
the existence of a Creator, Aaron added three supplementary cos- 
mological proofs, partially borrowed from Maimonides, for the exist- 
ence of God.” 


? Aaron rephrased the Maimonidean parable in terms of a bird and an egg. 
'The explanation that a bird originated inside an egg is not reasonable, prima facie, 
given our knowledge of birds after they have hatched. 

?* Es Hayyim, 19-27 (Charner, pp. 31-45). 

3 Es Hayyim, 28-32 (Charner, pp. 45-52). 
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Satisfied that he had proven the existence of God, Aaron ben 
Elijah turned to the nature of God, namely His incorporeality and 
unity. Since it can be demonstrated that God does not have a body 
(otherwise, like all other bodies, God would be created rather than 
being eternal), it follows that any corporeal terms in Scriptures applied 
to God must be understood allegorically and not literally. Here, 
again, Aaron borrowed liberally from Maimonides in his discussion 
of biblical terms which might be misunderstood to indicate that God 
can be compared to the creatures and is, thus, physical. Aaron 
emphasized, however, that his allegorical interpretation of the Scripture 
is firmly anchored in Karaite traditions, traditions which predated 
Maimonides, and, thus, one could not accuse him of borrowing from 
the Rabbanite master. Nonetheless, ‘Es Hayyim’s multiple lexico- 
graphical chapters, in which Aaron explained one or more prob- 
lematic biblical term, is clearly based upon the Maimonidean example 
(Guide 1:1—49),”° 

Only after having demonstrated God’s existence and incorporeal- 
ity did Aaron turn to a discussion of God's unity, including the ques- 
tion of divine attributes.” Aaron argued that there is but one God, 
combining both Aristotelian and kalam proofs. Thus, God is pre- 
sented in good Aristotelian terms as being the necessary of existence, 
and, therefore, not composed, since composition implies a prior cause 
which would be incompatible with necessary existence. Necessary 
existence cannot be shared by two beings, since only beings whose 
unity is not absolutely simple can be distinguished one from the 
other, and, hence, there is but one God. In addition, however, Aaron 
adduced the familiar Karaite kalam arguments from mutual hinder- 
ing, namely two Gods would not be able to be exactly identical, 
and, thus, both be God, nor could they function in tandem.?? 

Aaron's discussion of divine attributes combines elements from 
both the kailām, which admitted the existence of positive essential 
attributes, and Maimonides, who affirmed only attributes of action 
and negative attributes. Aaron wrote that, on the basis of analogy 
with human activities, the intellect asserts that there are five divine 


2 Es Hayyim, 42-77 (Charner, pp. 66-126). 

27 Maimonides discussed God's attributes in Guide 1:50—60, proving God's exist- 
ence, unity and incorporeality (in that order) only in Guide 2:1. In his criticism of 
the kalim, Maimonides also recorded its proofs for divine unity prior to its proofs 
for divine incorporeality (1:75-76). 

38 Es Hayyim, 79-99 (Charner, pp. 130—161). 
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attributes: omnipotent, omniscient, living, beneficent, and existent. 
These attributes, however, are not entities superadded to God's 
essence, and God's essence is not composed of disparate parts. Rather, 
despite the multiplicity of words describing the God's activities, His 
essence is one and absolutely simple. All the essential attributes are 
really variant references to the divine essence. Although Aaron rejected 
Maimonides’ doctrine of negative attributes, and he cited approv- 
ingly the Karaite sages who had called the attributes "essential attrib- 
utes" (sippurim ‘asmiyyim), it would seem that ultimately Aaron understood 
the divine attributes as similar to Maimonides' attributes of action 
which do not impinge on God's absolute unity. Aaron ben Elijah 
ended his discussion of attributes by praising Aaron ben Joseph for 
laying the groundwork for his own theory. Since, as was noted, 
Aaron the Elder was closer to the Maimonidean than to the Karaite 
view of essential attributes, it would seem that, despite his lip ser- 
vice to the Karaite tradition, Aaron the Younger did not fully accept 
it in this case. 

Aaron's ambiguous attitude towards his Karaite predecessors’ the- 
ories of attributes can be seen as well in his discussion of two typ- 
ical kalām ascriptions to God—exercises will and perceives (rogesh). 
The followers of the kalam had argued that God exercises will through 
acts of will which are not eternal, since if His will were eternal, the 
world would also be eternal. Aaron rejected this reasoning and stated 
that an eternal divine will does not necessarily imply an eternal 
world. Aaron was willing, however, to accept the attribute “per- 
ceives," but only in a much circumscribed manner to mean that 
God is aware of the objects of perception.” 

Aaron's discussion of divine attributes concluded that section of 
his ‘Es Hayyim devoted to the kalam "gate of divine unity," after 
which he moved on to the "gate of divine justice," dealing with the 
standard theological issues of evil, providence, prophecy, the reasons 
for the commandments, reward and punishment and the afterlife. 
Here, again, do we see the joint influence of kalam and Maimonides 
on Aaron's presentation of the issues and the conclusions which he 
draws. On some issues he followed his Karaite predecessors; on others 
he deferred to Maimonides’ opinion. 


2 Aaron's discussion of attributes is in ‘Es Hayyim, 77-79 (Charner, pp. 126-130); 
cf. the discussion in Husik, History, pp. 369—373. 
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The followers of the Kalam believed that evil really existed, but 
that God never perpetrates any evil. When God's acts seem to be 
evil, they are actually intended for a good purpose. Furthermore, 
God exercises personal providence both over humans, punishing evil 
doers and rewarding the righteous, and over animals, rewarding the 
latter for any undue suffering they may have undergone. Maimonides, 
in contrast, believed that evil is a privation, namely, the lack of good, 
and, therefore, God can do no evil, because evil does not really exist. 
Furthermore, God's providence extends only to humans, not to ani- 
mals, and it is conditioned by the extent of the person's intellectual 
accomplishments. Thus, people who live their lives without using 
their intellects are equivalent to animals and do not enjoy divine 
providence. Thus, much, if not all, of what happens to human beings 
is not a result of direct divine action (Guide 3:10—24). 

As might be expected, Aaron ben Elijah's conservative bent pre- 
vented him from adopting a theology in which God does not exer- 
cise providence and is not responsible for the events of the world, 
including the existence of evil. Thus, for Aaron, evil really exists, 
and the determination of what action is, indeed, evil is a function 
of the end result of that action. Thus, if God causes pain, either as 
a punishment; or as a means to prevent greater pain; or as a trial 
which enables God to increase the reward of the person tested; one 
cannot judge the divine causing of pain to be evil. God does not 
do evil, since evil is a function either of some need or of ignorance, 
neither of which can be said about God. In terms of providence, 
Aaron followed the Maimonidean model (Guide 3:17) of recording, 
and refuting, a great many opinions on the subject, but he rejected 
the Maimonidean view in favor of the Mu'tazilite doctrine that divine 
providence is a function of divine wisdom and extends to all living 
creatures. God's rewarding of evildoers or His causing pain to the 
righteous can be explained by traditional theodicy, e.g., the wicked 
are rewarded for previous sins, or the righteous are punished for 
previous misdeeds. Ultimately, the wicked will suffer and the right- 
eous will be rewarded. Aaron was unwilling, however, to follow the 
Karaite kalam doctrine of extending reward and punishment to ani- 
mals, apparently agreeing, instead, with Maimonides that there is no 
recompense (temurah) for animal suffering.” 


3% Es Hayyim, 100—144. This lengthy section is the subject of Frank, Religious 
Philosophy. 
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The world was created for human beings who can use their intel- 
lects to determine correct behavior through the rational command- 
ments (miszwot sikhliyyot). Prophecy, however, comes to announce the 
revelational commandments (miswot tortyyot), which are intended to 
motivate the practice of the rational commandments by which one 
can achieve both physical and spiritual welfare. Aaron concurred 
with Maimonides that a prophet must have both intellectual and 
moral accomplishments, but he did not accept Maimonides’ extreme 
naturalistic explanation of prophecy and who receives it. He did 
adopt, however, Maimonides’ distinction between dream and vision 
prophecy in place of the sixfold Karaite classification of prophecy, 
attributing it to the latter scholars, presumably Aaron ben Joseph, 
who in turn had taken it from Maimonides (Guede 2:32-48). Aaron 
the Younger also agreed with Aaron the Elder (and, thus, with 
Maimonides) that Moses’ prophecy was in class by itself, a deter- 
mination which had halakhic ramifications for Karaite legal theory. 
Yet, unlike Maimonides, the Rabbanite, Aaron, the Karaite, used 
the uniqueness of Moses’ prophecy as an argument for the inad- 
missibility of an Oral Torah which supplemented the Written 'Torah.?! 

Aaron ben Eljah's explanation of the reasons for the command- 
ments also recalls Maimonides’ discussion of the same issue (Guede 
3:25-34). Although Maimonides rejected a distinction between ratio- 
nal and revelational commandments, and Aaron did use such ter- 
minology, both agreed that the latter group of commandments, those 
which are generally considered not to have a reason, do indeed have 
a good reason. In general, the revelational commandments are 
intended to lead to the rational commandments, the purpose of which 
is the betterment of both the body and the soul. Aaron discussed as 
well God’s purpose in issuing commandments to those whom he 
knew would not follow His word, a typical kalém question of no 
interest to the Aristotelians. Aaron concluded that commanding the 
sinful, and then punishing them for not observing the command- 
ments, are just actions on God's part, not futile ones.” 

The last part of Es Hayytm is devoted to the afterlife, concluding 
that afterwordly reward and punishment are necessitated by both 
reason and revelation. Among the issues discussed was the basis upon 


31 Es Hayyim, 149-176; see above, n. 12. 
9 Hs Hayyim, 177-185. 
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which one can achieve the afterlife. Aristotelian theory held that 
reward after death is possible only for those who have perfected their 
intellect, but the traditional Jewish view maintained that it is obser- 
vance of the commandments which brought recompense. Aaron 
offered the following compromise: observance of the commandments 
brings intellectual achievements in its wake, since all those who obey 
Jewish law have a minimal concept of the principles of the religion. 
Therefore, afterworldly reward is, indeed, a function of religious 
observance.” 

For the Aristotelians, and Aaron cited Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Themistius, Alfarabi and Averroes, the soul is the form of the body, 
created at the same time as the body, whereas the intellect is a mate- 
rial potentiality which must be actualized in order to survive death. 
Aaron, however, held the Platonic view that the soul is an incor- 
poreal entity which existed before its conjunction with a body (although 
Aaron said it was created and not eternal), and it will exist even 
after it separates from the body. Aaron offered a number of proofs 
that, indeed, the soul will remain after death, such as the fact that 
since the soul does not need the help of the body for certain types 
of conceptualization, it follows that the soul is not intrinsically con- 
nected to the body. 

What exactly will happen after death? In a discussion reminiscent 
of Maimonides’ treatment of the subject in his Commentary on the 
Mishnah, “Introduction to Chapter Heleq,” Aaron discussed the various 
opinions about the afterlife including resurrection, Garden of Eden 
and the world to come (interestingly, there is no mention of the 
Messiah in ‘Es Hayyim. Basing himself on a distinction found in the 
works of the Rabbanite Abraham bar Hiyya (twelfth century), Aaron 
wrote that there are four characteristics of the soul: life (good deeds); 
death (evil deeds); health (wisdom); and illness (ignorance). There are 
also four types of people: living and healthy (righteous and intellec- 
tually accomplished); living but sick (righteous but ignorant); dead 
and healthy (wicked but intellectually accomplished); and dead and 
sick (wicked and ignorant). Healthy, living people immediately have 
reward for their souls after death, whereas the sick dead ones are 
excised and do not continue after death. Resurrection, therefore, is 


3 Ibid., 185-187. 
3t Ibid., 187-197. 
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for the intermediate ones: the ignorant righteous will return to life 
in order to become intellectually accomplished, but the intellectually 
accomplished wicked people will be resurrected in order to be pun- 
ished fully by being consigned to gehinnom. Here, too, Aaron suc- 
ceeded in combining the Maimonidean concept that the intellectually 
accomplished souls have permanence after death and the ignorant 
souls perish, with the traditional belief in an eventual resurrection.” 

This short survey of Aaron ben Elijah’s ‘Es Hayyim illustrates the 
tensions under which the author operated. On the one hand, as a 
loyal Karaite, for whom such luminaries as Yusuf al-Basir and Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah were authoritative figures, it was hard to break out of 
the binds of traditional kalam thought. On the other hand, Maimonides 
had convincingly demonstrated the intellectual shortcomings of the 
kalam approach, and Aaron the Younger’s immediate predecessor, 
Aaron the Elder, had apparently succumbed to the Maimonidean 
influence. Aaron, therefore, did his best to incorporate Karaite the- 
ological traditions into his philosophical worldview, especially defend- 
ing the intellectual integrity of the Karaite authorities, but ultimately 
he was forced to accept, implicitly or explicitly, a great part of the 
Maimonidean program. 


Fifteenth Century 


Aaron’s conservative backlash did not succeed; the move toward 
rapprochement with Rabbanism proceeded apace. Even one of the 
outstanding distinguishing features of classical Karaism, namely 
the prohibition of using fire for illumination on the Sabbath (even 
when lit before the Sabbath as in Rabbanite Judaism), became a 
victim of the modernizing trend. In the early fifteenth century, Moses 
Bashyachi had permitted Karaites to light Sabbath candles (without 
a blessing), so that their houses might have light on Friday nights." 
Similarly, Karaite kalām received its final death blow in the late 
fifteenth century in the work of Moses’ grandson, Elijah Bashyachi 
(d. 1490), who had defended his grandfather's halakhic innovations. 
Although prudence dictated that Bashyachi pay lip service to older 


$5 Ibi. 197-204; see also my “The destiny of man". 
3 See Ankori, “Beit bashyachz". 
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Karaite doctrines and introduce his most radical theological modi- 
fications only implicitly, Bashyachi promoted philosophical change 
by moving toward Maimonidean Aristotelianism in a much clearer 
manner than did his predecessors." 

Following the pattern set by Maimonides in his legal code Mishneh 
Torah, Elijah Bashyachi included in his halakhic compendium Adderet 
Eliyyahu (“The Cloak of Elijah") a number of theological discussions, 
most notably in the context of his enumeration of the ten principles 
of Karaite Judaism.” Although Bashyachi followed Judah Hadassi 
by listing ten, and not thirteen (the number employed by Maimonides), 
principles of Judaism, he agreed with Maimonides that these prin- 
ciples are dogmas which determine who is a Jew.” These principles 
are: 1) Creation of the world. 2) There is a Creator and the world 
did not create itself. 3) God has no image and is absolutely one. 4) 
God sent Moses our Teacher of blessed memory. 5) God sent His 
perfect Torah with Moses. 6) The believer must understand the lan- 
guage of the Torah and its interpretation. 7) God sent the rest of 
the prophets. 8) Resurrection. 9) Reward and punishment. 10) The 
coming of the Messiah. A close analysis of these ten principles and 
a comparison with the philosophy of Maimonides demonstrate the 
extent to which Bashyachi reinterpreted traditional Karaite beliefs to 
accord with contemporary Aristotelian philosophy. 

Bashyachi began his discussion of the first principle by establish- 
ing that creation means that “the entire physical existence, namely 
the spheres and everything in them, was created.” The proofs, both 
scriptural and philosophical, for creation are not unequivocal, how- 
ever, and there are even many verses which would indicate that the 
world is eternal. Nevertheless, it is useful to maintain the doctrine 
of creation which is beneficial for religion, since, without that belief, 
the whole Torah would collapse. Furthermore, proofs for God's 
existence (second principle) are not based on creation, in the kalam 


? For a discussion of the tension between conservatives and liberals in the 
Constantinople Karaite community, see Miller, At the Twilight, pp. 1-37. 

% This section is based on my article “Maimonides’ influence", pp. 405-425, 
where full documentation is available. 

3 In contrast, Judah Hadassi was not clear concerning the meaning of the prin- 
ciples he enumerated; for a discussion of different views of the significance of prin- 
ciples, cf. Kellner, Dogma. 

® Of. Maimonides, Guide 2:25. 
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manner, but are taken from Maimonides’ Aristotelian proofs, follow- 
ing the Maimonidean assertion that the verification of God's existence 
should not be grounded on an assumption which is not amenable 
to demonstrative proof.*! A description of God's relation to the world 
in another section of Adderet Ebyyahu gives the impression that Bashyachi 
understood God as an emanator of forms upon a prime matter, not 
a Creator of the universe ex nihilo. In terms of divine attributes (third 
principle Bashyachi did not mention negative attributes, the center- 
piece of Maimonides’ theology, but he did understand traditional 
Karaite essential attributes in terms of Maimonidean attributes of 
action. 

The Torah (fourth, fifth and sixth principles) is a philosophical 
book, even if at times it adjusts itself to the needs of the masses. In 
order to understand the Torah correctly, one must undergo a regimen 
of training which includes logic, mathematics, music, geometry, optics, 
astronomy, astrology, and a whole range of Aristotelian books: Physics, 
On the Heavens, On Generation and Corruption, Meteorology, On Plants, On 
Animals, On the Soul, On the Senses, and On Dreams. Only then can the 
student turn to Metaphysics and Aaron ben Ehjah's ‘Es Hayyim. Should 
students not have enough time for the entire curriculum, they can 
restrict themselves to logic, Al-Ghazali’s Intentions of the Philosophers (a 
summary of Avicenna’s Aristotelian philosophy) and Es Hayyim. All 
of this training is intended to provide the student with the ability to 
distinguish between verses which should be taken literally and those 
which should not. 

Elijah Bashyachi agreed with Maimonides that the commandments 
of the Torah have three purposes: providing correct opinions, con- 
tributing to social order, or removing injustice. Performing the com- 
mandments is intended to help achieve life after death, since they 
instill correct opinions or keep the worshipper from sins such as idol- 
atry or sexual offences. Although Bashyachi differed from Maimonides 
by accepting the distinction between rational and revelational com- 
mandments, he did interpret those categories in a manner reminis- 
cent of Maimonides’ discussion of “laws” and “statutes.” 

The purpose of divine legislation is to regulate human society, 


^! Maimonides’ proofs for the existence of God are found in ibid. 2:1; his criti- 
cism of kalam methodology and arguments in ibid. 1:71-76. 
® Ibid. 3:26. 
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since humans must live in a collective. Providence, another human 
need, is provided by prophets and sages (seventh principle), even 
though the masses are not sufficiently appreciative of the benefits 
brought to them by these people (and often make their lives miser- 
able): “Indeed, because of the sins at this time, there is no honor 
for the sages... the hand of ignorance has become dominant, and 
the sages are considered as ignoramuses. Honor is accorded only to 
someone with a large belly or a beard, people who can speak well, 
and rich people.”). Providence is only general to the human species, 
in the same manner as the general providence over other species, 
except for those individuals who receive providence in a natural 
manner because of their intellectual achievements. Bashyachi also 
explained questions of theodicy (e.g., suffering of the righteous) in a 
naturalistic manner, or opined that true reward and punishment is 
after death. 

Bashyachi ostensibly concurred with Aaron ben Elijah that resur- 
rection (eighth principle) is intended for only certain classes, namely, 
either the intellectually unaccomplished righteous people, who need 
to achieve intellectual perfection, or the intellectually accomplished 
wicked people, who will achieve full wickedness (so that they can be 
punished unreservedly). Here, too, a close reading of Bashyachi’s 
description leads to the conclusion that he believed that the doctrine 
of resurrection is politically utilitarian but not necessarily philosoph- 
ically true, since although there are no demonstrations as to the truth 
of this belief, the masses need a promise of a physical reward as an 
incentive to observe the commandments.” True reward (ninth prin- 
ciple) is the permanence of the soul after death when it cleaves to 
the upper world, bringing about pleasure which is unknowable in 
this world. This can be achieved only by knowledge of the intelli- 
gibles and is not necessarily a function of one's religious behavior. 
The purpose of the Messiah (tenth principle) is to bring about Jewish 
political independence and a end of the exile, a goal which will be 
achieved by natural means. Bashyachi's description the Messiah is 
modeled after Maimonides’ depiction: a Davidic king who will restore 
the monarchy, the Temple and correct observance of the com- 
mandments, not a miracle worker who will resurrect the dead.“ 


5 Cf. my “The destiny of man". 
^ Cf. Maimonides, Mishneh Torah, Book of Judges, Laws of Kings, ch. 11-12. 
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Although Bashyachi was careful not to express his radical ideas 
too explicitly, a number of Karaite readers were not misled, caus- 
ing them to criticize Bashyachi’s theology, even though his legal pro- 
nouncements were usually accepted, and he is considered the Karaite 
“Final Decisor” (parallel to the Rabbanite Joseph Karo). While the 
Karaite elite may have been ready for a more sophisticated theol- 
ogy than that provided by Aaron ben Elijah, the masses, so excori- 
ated by the Maimonidean Bashyachi, apparently would have been 
happy with the old-time religion. 


Early Sixteenth Century 


The creative period of Byzantine Karaite thought comes to an end 
with the compositions of Elijah Bashyachi’s younger contemporaries, 
Caleb Afendopolo and Judah Gibbor.? Afendopolo was Elijah Bash- 
yachi's brother-in-law, who added sections to Bashyachi's Adderet Eliy- 
yahu after the latter's death. In addition he wrote a number of original 
compositions, many of which touch on matters of theology or phi- 
losophy. The most prominent of his works is ‘Asarah Ma'amarot (“Ten 
Chapters"), a theological work revolving around a commentary to 
Song of Songs and Psalm 119.*6 

As pointed out previously, Elijah Bashyachi included a number of 
philosophical concepts in his legal work, but his treatments were not 
always explicit, and his language generally did not betray clear knowl- 
edge of technical philosophical discussions. This is not the case in 
the works of Afendopolo, who was steeped in the world of Jewish 
post-Maimonidean Aristotelianism, even owning a number of man- 
uscripts of Averroes! writings (in Hebrew translation), on which he 


^ The dates for both men are unclear, though they apparently were born in the 
middle of the fifteenth century and were still active at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The last recorded incident in Gibbor's life occurred in 1511; see 
Abraham Danon, “The Karaites", pp. 285-360; Miller, At the Twilight, pp. 38—49. 

“6 Caleb Afendopolo, ‘Asarah Ma'amarot, Oxford-Bodleian Ms. Opp. Add. 4° 121 
(Institute for Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts, National and University Library, 
Jerusalem, microfilm number 21666). This work has recently been published by 
Yosef El-Gamil, Ramle, 1999, without any indication of the manuscript upon which 
his edition is based. A complete study of this work, which is suffused with citations 
from both Rabbanite and Karaite sources, is a major desideratum. The discussion 
here will simply summarize some of the ideas expressed herein, without adequately 
offering the full flavor of Afendopolo’s composition. 
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made marginal comments." Furthermore, at the very beginning of 
‘Asarah Ma'amarot, the reader is informed that the author will cite 
both earlier and later philosophers, relying on the Maimonidean 
principle “hear the truth from whoever said it"? 

For Afendopolo, God has necessary existence, whereas everything 
else has only possible existence; God is the ulümate cause, the 
unmoved mover. Proof of God's existence is provided by the spheres 
which constantly rotate. God is an intellect, totally different from 
the creatures, and absolutely one. He is the cause of a chain of sep- 
arate intellects which move the spheres and which are identical with 
the biblical angels. Again citing Maimonides explicitly, the existence 
of God is considered “the foundation of all foundations and the pil- 
lar of wisdom (yesod ha-yesodot wa-‘amud ha-hokhmot)." Afendopolo 
asserted that the world was created after non-existence, using Maimo- 
nidean argumentation including the conclusion that one must turn to 
prophecy, and not to philosophy, for reliable information concerning 
the origin of the world.” 

Afendopolo's discussion of God's justice also shows evidence of 
Aristotelian influence, even though there is an attempt to be more 
consistent with traditional Karaite teachings as mediated through 
Aaron ben Elijah's ‘Es Hayyim. For example, copying from Aaron 
explicitly, Afendopolo summarizes seven views of divine providence. 
The sixth one, which Afendopolo ostensibly rejected in light of Aaron's 
discussion, was the Maimonidean/Aristotelian view that providence 
is for species, with the exception of humans who enjoy providence 
to the extent to which they have perfected their intellects. The sev- 
enth, approved thesis is that of the Torah, accepted by the great 
scholars including Aaron ben Elijah, namely, there is personal prov- 
idence as a function of divine wisdom. Afendopolo, however, wrote 
that there are two versions of this view, one which held that per- 
sonal providence is in terms of the individual, while the other opined 


* Cf. the catalogue of the Institute, under the entry "Caleb Afendopolo, owner." 

+8 ‘Asarah Ma'amarot, f. 4b (El-Gamil edition, pp. 10-11); the whole passage by 
Afendopolo is reminiscent of Maimonides’ introduction to his Eight Chapters (the 
introduction to his Commentary on Pirkei Avot). 

9 Mishneh Torah, “Laws of the Foundations of the Torah,” 1:1. 

50 *Asarah Ma’amarot, 14b-18a (El-Gamil edition, pp. 41-51}. Maimonides’ treat- 
ment of the question of creation is in Guide 2:13-30. Although Maimonides osten- 
sibly accepted the doctrine of the creation of the world ex nihilo, a number of his 
readers have found evidence that he actually believed in the eternity of the world. 
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that this providence is in terms of the species (and, therefore, not 
really personal). It is clear that Afendopolo held the second version, 
which he attributed to his teacher Elijah Bashyachi. In essence, then, 
Afendopolo paid lip service to the traditional Karaite belief in per- 
sonal providence, as expressed by Aaron ben Elijah, but his own 
opinion was closer to the Maimonidean position.”! 

Despite the great influence of Aristotelian Maimonideanism, 
Afendopolo was not a radical philosopher. A number of his theo- 
logical discussions betray a conservative bent, e.g., his affirmation of 
creation ex nihilo and resurrection of the dead, and, therefore, it 
would be more accurate to portray him as an philosophically eclec- 
tic traditionalist, someone in the mold of the Rabbanite Joseph Albo 
(d.c. 1444), with whose work he was very familiar.? Nevertheless, 
the context of his discussions was Rabbanite Aristotelian philosophy, 
with only minimal reference to traditional Karaite theology. 

Judah Gibbor’s magnum opus was the poem Minhat Yehudah (“Judah’s 
Offering”), a rhymed summary of the entire Pentateuch in 1,912 
verses.” Gibbor continued the liberalizing and rabbanizing trends of 
the Bashyachi family, and the influence of Maimonides on his thought, 
to the extent that it can be determined from his surviving works, is 
significant. Thus, for instance, Gibbor specifically praised Maimonides 
as being “full as a promegranite whose words are sapphires,"?* and 
accepted his distinction between dream and vision prophecy, on the 
one hand, and Mosaic prophecy, which came to Moses when he was 
fully awake, on the other hand. Gibbor also incorporated Maimonides 
as a source of Karaite halakhah on a level with the standard methods 
of legal derivation, the biblical text, logical analogy and tradition.’ 


31 Thid., 24a-27b (El-Gamil edition, pp. 69—79); A further nod to the Karaite 
kalam tradition can be seen in Afendopolo's raising the issue (ibid., 28b; El-Gamil 
edition, p. 81) of why the non-believers were the recipients of revelation (since God 
knew they would disobey the commandments), and the suggestion that one com- 
pare the discussions of this issue in Aaron ben Elijah’s ‘Es Hayyim and Sefer ha- 
Ne‘imot (Tobias ben Moses’ translation of Yusuf al-Basir’s Kitab al-muhtawi). 

? See, e.g, the discussions in Chapter Six (70b-71a; El-Gamil edition, pp. 
245-246), concerning the use of reason to verify faith, taken almost word for word 
from Albo's Sefer ha-Iggarim 1:22; and Chapter Nine (105b-106b; Al-Gamil edition, 
pp. 344—347), on the advantages of the divine religion, parallel to 7ggarim 1:8. 

53 The full text is available in the Karaite prayerbook, Siddur ha-iefillot ke-minhag 
ha-yehudim ha-qara'im, Vilna 1890 (reprinted, Israel 1961—62), I, pp. 342-393. For a 
preliminary discussion of this poem, see Miller, At the Twilight, pp. 53-75. 

* Minhat Yehudah, p. 358. 

5 See the sources in my “Maimonides’ influence," pp. 105, 115. 
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Maimonides was not the only Rabbanite influence on Judah Gibbor. 
For instance, Gibbor’s statements about the secrets of the Tetra- 
grammaton and the relation between the Ten Commandments and 
the planets seem to have been influenced by the exegesis of Abraham 
ibn Ezra. Additionally, Gibbor seems to have had a fleeting acquain- 
tance with Jewish mysticism which was brought to Byzantium by 
Spanish exiles. His minor works on the holidays show evidence of 
the influence of the Rabbanite mystical exegetes Nahmanides and 
Bahya ben Asher, marking the first time that a Karaite demonstrated 
both knowledge of and sympathy to the Kabbalah.*’ 


Conclusions 


It is often believed that Karaite philosophy, like so much else of 
Karaism, remained static over the years, established in its kalām ways 
by Yusuf al-Basir in the Golden Age of Karaism in the Land of 
Israel. This preconceived notion was reinforced by the kalam patina 
with which later Karaite authors, such as Aaron ben Elijah in ‘Es 
Hayyim, covered their works, hiding from the casual reader the deep 
inroads of Maimonidean Aristotelianism into their philosophy. The 
thought of some Byzantine Karaite figures, such as Judah Hadassi, 
Aaron ben Joseph and Elijah Bashyachi, was rarely discussed, and 
Caleb Afendopolo's works generally remained unread in manuscripts. 
Research in the last two decades, as summarized in this chapter, has 
demonstrated that medieval Karaite philosophy took a similar route 
to that of its Rabbanite counterpart, beginning with kalam and end- 
ing eventually with Aristotelianism. Given the reverence in which 
the earlier generations of Karaite thinkers were held by later author- 
ities, the transition was not as easy as it was in Rabbanism, where, 
for instance, even geonic halakhah was not necessarily authoritative, 
let alone geonic kalam theology. The transition, expedited by Rabbanite 
influence which was so pervasive in the Byzantine period, did, how- 
ever, eventually come about. Nevertheless, certain Karaite nuances 
remained in Karaite thought, disünguishing it from its Rabbanite 


5 Cf. Minhat Yehudah, pp. 353, 356, with Abraham ibn Ezra, Perushei ll, pp. 
24-35; 139-140. See also Miller, At the Twilight, pp. 91-92. 
5 Miller, ibid., pp. 145-146; Fenton, “De quelques attitudes", pp. 5-19. 
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parallels. As such, Karaite philosophy was very much part of medieval 
Jewish philosophy, but it retained its individuality throughout the 


centuries. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


KARAITE EXEGETICAL AND HALAKHIC LITERATURE 
IN BYZANTIUM AND TURKEY* 


Daniel Frank 


Jewish law derives its authority from the Torah, but in rabbinic 
Judaism, Scripture early lost its direct legislative force. The revela- 
tion at Sinai provides the Law’s basic principle or norm, but the 
actual sources of rabbinic halakhah are tradition, interpretation, leg- 
islation, custom, incident, and legal reasoning. Originally, many laws 
were derived exegetically from Scripture, a process known as midrash 
halakhah. Biblical verses were cited either to create new legislation or 
to integrate existing practices within the framework of Jewish Law. 
But the development of an extensive literature and ultimately, the 
codification of the Talmud precluded the need for biblical interpre- 
tation in a legal context. As Menachem Elon has put it: “[I]n halakhic 
literature after the completion of the Talmud, and especially after 
the middle of the geonic period, neither creative nor integrative bib- 
lical exegesis was employed to any significant extent."! As a source 
for non-legal thought and expression, on the other hand, the Bible 
has remained preeminent—the foundation for rabbinic homiletics, 
ethics, mysticism and speculative writing. 

In Karaite Judaism, by contrast, the Bible functions not only as 
the basic legal norm but also as the primary legal source, alongside 
reason, consensus, and tradition. Consequently, Karaite halakhic 
works are exegetical, if not in form, then in content. Legal positions 
are always grounded in Scripture, and dissenting views scrutinized 
as to their exegetical validity. Conversely, Bible commentaries regu- 
larly contain extended discussions of halakhic issues, especially at 
those loci which may serve as a basis for legislation. There are also 
important legal and exegetical aspects to Karaite speculative writing. 


* T should like to thank Professor Daniel J. Lasker for his helpful comments and 
suggestions. 
' Elon, Jewish Law, I, pp. 228-239, 283-290, 391. For the citation, see p. 399. 
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The Karaites, like the Muslim Mutazilites, insist that a rationally 
grounded theology is necessary for the proper observance of the 
Law.? Theological tracts and creeds, therefore, facilitate the fulfillment 
of the commandments. Karaite theological treatises also address cer- 
tain exegetical issues, such as the Account of Creation and biblical 
anthropomorphisms, which are apparently at odds with their reli- 
gious philosophy. Predictably, Bible commentaries also include numer- 
ous philosophical explanations and digressions on subjects such as 
divine knowledge and justice. 

The present chapter surveys Karaite exegetical and legal writing 
in Byzantium and Turkey during the eleventh-sixteenth centuries. 
During this period, the Judeo-Arabic scholarship of Karaism’s Golden 
Age was successfully transplanted, translated, and ultimately trans- 
formed to meet the changing needs of northern and western com- 
munities. Over the next three centuries, sectarians in Europe, Turkey, 
and the Crimea would continue to produce new works; for the most 
part, these were grounded in the sources discussed below, which con- 
stitute a Karaite library of Hebrew classics.’ 


I. The Formative Period (11th-12th Centuries) 


Born and nurtured in the Islamic East, the Karaite movement reached 
the lands of Christendom by the first decades of the eleventh century. 
In this formative period, the Byzantine community was heavily 
influenced by the teachings of the Mourners for Zion and their acad- 
emy in Jerusalem. The first important scholar produced by the 
Byzantine Karaite community was Tobiah ben Moses, who studied 
in Jerusalem during the second quarter of the eleventh century. A 


? See Sklare, “Yusuf al-Basir", pp. 252-255. 

* For a different perspective on some of the material examined in this essay see 
further > Lasker, Byzantine Karaite Thought. For a detailed discussion of aspects 
of Karaite halakhah in the formative period > Schlanger, Legal Documents; Family 
Law. For an overview of Karaite exegesis with special attention to the earlier peri- 
ods, see Frank, “Karaite exegesis”; Frank, Search Scripture Well; > Polliack, Exegesis. 
For a survey of recent scholarship see Frank, “The study”. 

* The earliest evidence for a Karaite settlement in Asia Minor—Attaleia on the 
southern coast—is a Genizah document published by Cowley, “Bodleian Geniza”; 
see the discussion in Mann, The Jews in Egypt, I, pp. 88-90 and Ankori, Karaites in 
Byzantium, pp. 46-49. Both Ankori, ib, p. 167 and Sharf, Byzantine Jewry, pp. 
111—112 suggest that the persecutions of the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim (996-1021) 
encouraged the migration of Jews from Islamic lands to Byzantium. 
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disciple of Yüsuf al-Basir and probably of Abū al-Faraj Harin, he 
was a contemporary of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah (Abū al-Faraj Furqan 
ibn al-Asad).° If he lacked the stature of these masters, Tobiah nev- 
ertheless made a significant contribution as a transmitter. 

Like other Jews of Christendom during this period, the Byzantine 
Karaites spoke the vernacular of their homeland (Greek), but read 
and wrote Hebrew. Those who studied in Jerusalem either knew or 
acquired sufficient Arabic to attend lectures and read the extensive 
writings of their teachers. Disseminating this learning in their native 
lands became their goal, which they sought to realize through an 
ambitious Hebrew literary project, one that antedated the earliest 
efforts of the Ibn Tibbon and Kimhi families in Provence by more 
than a century. Through their translations, epitomes, and antholo- 
gies, the Byzantine Karaites succeeded in transmitting an impressive 
body of scholarship.? 

It was Tobiah ben Moses who inaugurated this program, pro- 
ducing Hebrew versions of al-Basir's theological treatises, Kitab al- 
Muhtawt (Sefer Neimot) and Kitab al-Tamyiz also known as al-mansiirt 
(Mahkimat Pet) as well as a monumental exegetical compilation on 
Leviticus, entitled Osar Nehmad. In a colophon to the latter he identifies 
his primary sources (the commentaries of David ben Boaz and Yefet 
ben ‘Eh), explains his aims, and apologizes for his poor grammar: 
"since I have been translating from Arabic into Hebrew”.’ Tobiah's 
works established the diction and style of Byzantine Karaite Hebrew: 
replete with Arabic and Greek glosses (in Hebrew letters, of course), 
it employs a most peculiar vocabulary and syntax which slavishly 
follows Arabic usage.® 


> Several autograph letters preserved in the Genizah furnish biographical data 
and document the vicissitudes in his fortunes. See: Gil, A History, pp. 814-818, 
Palestine, II, pp. 521—530, ns. 293-296. Cf. Ankori, “The correspondence” and 
Karaites in Byzantium, index, s.v. "Tobiah b. Moses". 

$ See Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 415-452. 

7 On Osar Nehmad see Poznanski, “The Karaite literary”, pp. 78-82, no. 27; 
Ankori, :bid., pp. 417-433. As Ankori notes (p. 431), the 300-page Bodleian man- 
uscript covers only the first ten chapters of Leviticus! See also pp. 433-434, no. 
208 on the work's original dimensions. 

* On the Hebrew of the eleventh century Byzantine Karaites see: Maman, “Ha- 
“vrit shel Tuvyah", “Ha-‘ivrit shel ha-qara'im", ^ Karaite Hebrew; Hopkins, “Arabic 
elements”. The Greek glosses, though numerous, have been virtually ignored; for 
examples, see Schreiner, Studien, p. 70, no. 5, Markon, “Peirush”, p. 91. Ankori, 
thid., p. 198 estimates that the published portions of Sefer ha-'Osher contain some five 
hundred Greek words and phrases! 
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Together with the translations mentioned above, several original 
short tracts, such as Sefer Meshwat Nefesh, attest to the Karaite empha- 
sis on speculative knowledge and sound theology.? Most of the scholar- 
ship from this period, however, is exegetical and halakhic in character. 


Bible commentaries 


Complete translations of Judeo-Arabic Bible commentaries, such as 
those of Yefet ben ‘Eh on Ruth and the Minor Prophets, afforded 
almost direct access to the exegetical oeuvre of the Jerusalem School.'? 
There were also compendia, compilations, and anthologies. Besides 
Tobiah ben Moses’ Osar Nehmad there is an anonymous commen- 
tary on Exodus and Leviticus, which runs to some 450 folios and 
likely dates to the late eleventh century. Sometimes citing authori- 
ties by name, the editor also preserves certain features of the great 
Judeo-Arabic commentaries upon which he drew, such as the mugad- 
dima or homiletic proem, which he calls a petihah.'' The aim of these 
full-scale commentaries was to preserve the teachings of the eastern 
scholars faithfully; inevitably, this made them too large to be con- 
veniently copied. For this reason, Jacob ben Reuben (possibly late 
lIth-early 12th centuries) prepared a digest of comments by Yefet 
ben ‘Eli and other exegetes on the entire Bible entitled Sefer ha-‘Osher 
(The Book of Riches).'? One of Jacob’s sources was *Alr ben Suleiman’s 
Arabic epitome of the abridgement of Yusuf ibn Nuüh's Torah com- 
mentary.? Quite possibly, this process of progressive condensation 
served as his model. In contrast to Yefet's commentaries, which are 
exhaustive in their coverage of every word and phrase, Sefer ha-‘Osher 
is highly selective, glossing key words, but often skipping verses. Thus, 
no more than 160 words are devoted to Hosea chapter 3; Yefet’s 


? On Sefer Meshivat Nefesh see Vajda, “Two epitomes”. 

10 The Hebrew version of Yefet's Commentary on Ruth was published by Markon, 
ibid., who attributed it to Salmon. This was corrected by Nemoy, “Did Salmon”; 
for a translation see Beattie, Jewish Exegesis. The Hebrew version of the Commentary 
on Minor Prophets is preserved in Leiden Ms. Or. 4750 (Warner 12); see Stein- 
schneider, Catalogus, pp. 32-34. 

! Ankori, tbid., pp. 245-247, 364—365. See Leiden Ms. Or. 4741 (Warner 3) 
and Steinschneider, ibid., pp. 6-8. 

? Ankori, ibid., pp. 196-198. 

? Poznanski, “The Karaite literary opponents", p. 74; on ‘Aly ben Suleiman, see 
‘Ali ben Suleiman, The Arabic Commentary. 
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commentary on the same chapter runs to eight pages in the printed 
edition.'* 

Two Hebrew works, Bereishit Rabbah and the Commentary on the Ten 
Commandments, purport to be translations of commentaries by Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah. Bereishit Rabbah addresses theological problems raised 
with reference to Genesis 1-2, such as Creation, the existence of 
God, and divine attributes. While the approach is typical of the 
Mutazilite school to which Yeshu'ah belonged, he makes no reference 
to this composition in any of his Arabic works. Later authorities, on 
the other hand, attributed the text to him.” By contrast, the Commentary 
on the Ten Commandments seems to be an abridged Hebrew transla- 
tion of a section from Yeshu'ah's Shorter Commentary on Exodus.'® 


Halakhic works 


Of Yeshu'ah's halakhic works, the treatise on prohibited marriages 
(‘arayot), Sefer ha-Yashar, was translated by his student Jacob ben 
Simon." Since the tract presented a forceful refutation of the cate- 
nary theory of prohibited relations (rikkuv), later authorities regularly 
cited it. Even more important, however, was the Hebrew version 
of Levi ben Yefet’s Sefer Miswot, the main code of the Byzantine 
Karaites for three hundred years and the primary model for Aaron 


ben Elijah's Gan ‘Eden (1354).? 


An encyclopedia 


The books surveyed so far are translations, abridgements, or re- 
workings of Arabic compositions. Together with a few older texts 
that had originally been written in Hebrew, such as Salmon ben 


1t Jacob ben Reuben, Sefer ha-‘Osher, fol. 12b; Yefet ben ‘Eli, The Arabic Commentary 
of Yefet, pp. 48-56. 

'S See Ben-Shammai, “Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah”, pp. 16-17; Schreiner, tbid., pp. 
25-68. 

16 Ben-Shammai, ibid., pp. 13-14. 

U See Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, Sefer ha-‘Arayot, Schreiner, ibid., pp. 68-86, LXXVII; 
Ben-Shammai, tbid., p. 16. 

'8 For a simple explanation of the catenary theory and extracts from Yeshu‘ah’s 
treatise see Nemoy, Karatte Anthology, pp. 123-132. 

1? See Steinschneider, ibid., pp. 84-88 (Warner 22); Poznanski, “The Karaite lit- 
erary”, pp. 59—63, n. 15; Ben-Shammai, “Sefer ha-Miswot"; Vajda, “La lex orandi". 
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Yeruhim's Wars of the Lord, they enabled the Byzantine sectarians to 
perpetuate the Eastern Karaite tradition in Christian lands. One 
work, however, is truly innovative in form and style and represents 
the culmination of the century-long literary program. Written in 
rhymed prose, Judah Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer (1148), is a vast com- 
pendium comprising some 380 sections, arranged as forward and 
reverse alphabetic acrostics.*? The Decalogue furnishes a superstruc- 
ture, with every law and religious obligation classified under one of 
the ten commandments. Under the fourth commandment, for exam- 
ple, are grouped the regulations for the Festivals as well as the 
Sabbath. But the rubric also covers areas of ceremonial legislation 
relating to food (including ritual slaughter), mixed species (kiPayim), 
and the ritual fringes.?! Eshkol ha-Kofer is, however, much more than 
a legal compendium: it is an encyclopedia of Karaite halakhah, exe- 
gesis, polemics, and prophecies that draws upon the full range of 
earlier Karaite literature.” Hadassi had mastered the standard Byzantine 
Karaite library, but he also controlled Arabic sources or possessed 
Hebrew versions that are no longer extant. Thus, he was able to 
paraphrase the first volume of al-Qirgisani’s Kitab al-anwar wa'l- 
maráqib, thereby transmitting to later Karaites knowledge of earlier 
Jewish sects or authorities such as Daàwüd al-Muqammis.? 

The extended polemical passages in Eshkol ha-Kofer show that 
Hadassi was thoroughly acquainted with rabbinic thought and prac- 
tice. To take but one example, he is not content to show that phy- 
lacteries and mezuzot are innovations based upon an erroneous, literal 
reading of Deuteronomy 6:8-9; he also describes these rituals pre- 
cisely and in detail in order to denounce them as baseless supersti- 


? On Eshkol ha-Kofer, see Ankori, tbid., index, s.v. “Yehudah Hadassi"; Ehrlich, 
“Laws of Sabbath”; Lasker, “The philosophy" and Barthélemy, “La tradition". On 
Shabbetai Pravado’s edition, see Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, pp. 323-24, doc. 
148 and the literature cited there. 

21 Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, Sefer Eshkol, Alphabets pp. 144—248, fols. 54a-95d; 
86d-91d (food), 92a (mixed species), 92ab (ritual fringes). On this section generally, 
see Ehrlich, róid. 

? Among the works mentioned are Sefer Ne‘imot, Sefer Mahkimat Peti, Sefer Marpe 
la-Asem, and Osar Nehmad; see Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, tbid., 21c, lines 35-41, 
noted by Ankori, ibid., pp. 438-439, no. 216. 

23 See Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, ibid., 41a-42a and the censored passages pub- 
lished by Bacher, “Inedited chapters”. The possibility that Hadassi read Arabic 
seems remote, but must be entertained. 
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tions.?* Similarly, he relates an extensive group of rabbinic aggadot in 
order to show their patent absurdity.” Perhaps because of its size, 
peculiar structure, and difficult style, the book fell out of favor.” By 
the fifteenth century, apparently only one worn copy could be found 
in Constantinople; this volume became the basis for Shabbetai Pra- 
vado's new edition of the work in 1482, which in turn served as the 
basis for Caleb Afendopolo's invaluable analytical table of contents, 
JNahal Eshkol (1497). Eshkol ha-Kofer was probably best remembered 
for the ten articles of faith Hadassi sets forth—one of the earliest 
Jewish creeds, older even than Maimonides’ Thirteen Principles.” 


IL The Later Byzantine Period. (13th- 15th. Centuries) 


With the completion of Eshkol ha-Kofer, the first period of Byzantine 
Karaite literature comes to an end. Oddly, there is almost complete 
silence for the next century and a half—a crucial epoch for Jewish 
scholarship elsewhere in the Mediterranean Basin.? It was precisely 
at this time that some of the most influential Sefardic scholars were 
active. The Hebrew writings of Abraham Ibn Ezra (ca. 1090-ca. 
1165) and Moses Maimonides (1138-1204) circulated rapidly and 
widely during their lifetimes, and thanks to the industry of transla- 
tors in Provence—notably the Ibn Tibbon family—Judeo-Arabic texts 
such as Jonah ibn Janah’s Sefer ha-Rigmah, Judah Halevwi’s Kuzari, and 
Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed also became available in Hebrew 
versions.” There was a readership for these books in the Eastern 
Mediterranean—in Naples, in Negroponte, and in Constantinople.” 


& Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, ibid., 92bc. 

3 Ankon, ibid., p. 240, n. 77; cf. Scheiber, “Eléments fabuleux". 

2% [t has been suggested that the book's novel structure may have been inspired 
by the works of Byzantine Christian encyclopedists; see Astren, History, Historicization, 
pp. 139-150. 

27 See Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, sbid., 21cd; Lasker, ibid. 

?* Aaron ben Judah of Constantinople (fl. ca. 1200) corresponded with Solomon 
ben David nasi of Egypt concerning forbidden marriages; see Mann, Texts and Studies, 
pp. 140-141, 291 (where “12th” should read “13th” century). For a manuscript of 
Aaron’s work in Leiden, see Steinschneider, tbid., p. 234. Unlike later Byzantine 
Karaites, Aaron adopted a strict position on the question. 

2 On the translation of Judeo-Arabic texts in Provence, see Twersky, “Aspects”, 
pp. 195-202. 

30 On the diffusion of Ibn Ezra’s works in the Eastern Mediterranean, see Bowman, 
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Aaron ben Joseph 


Aaron ben Joseph—"the Physician” or “the Elder" (ca. 1250- 
1320)—played a transformative role in the history of Karaite litera- 
ture." Hoping to restore the sect's preeminence in the fields of gram- 
mar and biblical exegesis, he wrote commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
Former Prophets, Isaiah and Psalms, as well as a grammatical trea- 
tise (Kelil Yofi), all of which borrowed heavily from Sefardic scholar- 
ship.? He also prepared a new edition of the prayer book and wrote 
many piyyutim.® In the Introduction to his Commentary on Prophets, 
entitled Mihar Yesharim, he explains his motivations: 


I undertook to comment upon the Books of Former and Latter 
Prophets . .. out of two considerations only. First, I had observed that 
in all of their Bible commentaries, our Sages wrote at such great length 
that sometimes the reader cannot even find what he is looking for. 
Now 1t seems to me that this approach is suitable for those who enjoy 
(this sort of thing); but for those who feel the burden of our lengthy 
exile and all its attendant woes, this is unbearable. For who can (spend 
time) investigating other kinds of wisdom? Second, their commentaries 
are ungrammatical. I do not wish to belabor this point, for it is common 
knowledge that their books were translated from Arabic into Hebrew 
by a translator who was not expert in both languages.** Consequently, 
their precious words seem confused. Now, all that I shall relate (is 
derived) from their words; but should anyone find somcthing incorrect, 
the (error) is mine, not theirs. I should also say that many commen- 
tators offer four or five explanations of a (single) point. It seems to me 
that (the reason for) this is ignorance of the true nature of things and 
lack of knowledge of their principles. Sometimes, moreover, they offer 
a homiletic interpretation (ha-derash) as if it were the plain meaning 
(ha-peshat).® 


ibid., pp. 134, 283-284 and De Lange, N., “Abraham ibn Ezra”. On the study of 
Maimonides in 13th-century Italy, see Sirat, A History, pp. 266-272. Another influential 
work, Nahmanides’ Torah Commentary, was actually completed in the Land of 
Israel. 

31 See Fürst, Geschichte des Karüerthums, II, pt. 5, pp. 238-250; Simchoni, “Aaron 
ben Josef”; Lasker, “Aaron ben Joseph”. 

?? See Aaron ben Joseph, Sefer ha-Mivhar and Mwhar Yesharim. The commentary 
on Psalms remains in manuscript; see Steinschneider, tbid., p. 9, Warn. 4. A com- 
mentary on Job is apparently lost. Keli! Yofi was printed in Constantinople (1601) 
and Eupatoria (1847). 

33 On the prayer book see further > Frank, Karaite Prayer and Liturgy. 

* He is almost certainly referring to Tobiah ben Moses. 

9 Aaron ben Joseph, Mivhar Yesharim, 2a. 
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As we have already noted, the long-windedness that Aaron ben 
Joseph deplores in the Byzantine exegetical compilations reflects their 
Arabic Vorlagen. The commentaries of Yefet ben ‘Eli and Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah, like the geonic biblical exegesis disparaged by Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, tended to be extremely discursive.” His second criticism— 
that the Byzantine Karaite translators lacked the linguistic equip- 
ment to perform their task properly—echoes the warnings of Judah 
and Samuel Ibn Tibbon: a translator must be fully competent in 
both of the languages with which he works.” Ibn Ezra’s own com- 
mentaries offered better models. Clear, concise, and elegantly writ- 
ten, they were attentive to philological questions and were informed 
by more recent advances in Hebrew grammar. Multiple interpreta- 
tions of a single passage might be presented, but one was generally 
favored. Ibn Ezra’s rationalism, his criticism of rabbinic aggadot, and 
his frequent citation of older Karaite authorities—especially Yefet 
ben ‘Eli and Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah—must also have appealed to 
Aaron ben Joseph, though he naturally took issue with the Andalusian’s 
anti-Karaite polemics.” 

In the Introduction to his Torah Commentary, Sefer ha-Mwhar 
(1294), Aaron indicates the line he will follow. Where others have 
missed the mark entirely or circled round it, he will strive at all 
times for the plain, true meaning of Scripture.” He will have recourse 
to the transmitted consensus (ha‘atagah) of the Karaites, which—unlike 
the rabbinic tradition (gabbalah)—neither contradicts Scripture nor 


3° See Ibn Ezra’s “Introduction” to his Torah Commentary (the “First Way") in 
Abraham ben Meir Ibn Ezra, Peirushei ha-Torah, pp. 1-2 and Ben-Shammai, “Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah”, pp. 9, 12-14. 

37 Cf. Judah Ibn Tibbon’s “Translator’s Introduction" to Bahyah Ibn Paqudah, 
Sefer Hovot, pp. 58-60 and Samuel ibn Tibbon, “Translator’s Introduction” to Moses 
Maimonides, Guide, cxvii-cxviii. Cf. the complaint of al-Sirafi (9th century) about 
translators: “men, weak and imperfect in one tongue, who translate it into another, 
in which they are also imperfect” (Tritton, The Caliphs, p. 170). 

38 On Aaron's attitude towards Ibn Ezra, see Frank, “Abraham Ibn Ezra". On 
Ibn Ezra’s polemics against Karaism, see Weis, “Abraham Ibn Ezra". In Aaron’s 
comment on Lev 3:9 (Sefer ha-Mwhar, YII, 5b-6a), for example, he responds to the 
arguments Ibn Ezra had advanced against a Karaite in a disputation concerning 
the fat-tail (aah); see Abraham ben Meir Ibn Ezra, ibid., I, pp. 20-21 (Lev 7:20). 
For Aaron’s polemics against Sa‘adyah Gaon, see Poznanski, “The Karaite literary 
opponents", pp. 84-85, n. 36. 

3 Aaron borrows the geometric metaphor—which is much like a circular tar- 
get—from Ibn Ezra's Introduction; see Aaron ben Joseph, Sefer ha-Mivhar, I, 8ab 
and Abraham ben Meir Ibn Ezra, ibid., I, pp. 1-10. 
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embodies numerous differences of opinion. But on occasion, he asserts, 
he will actually support his positions by citing the Mishnah, much 
of which derives from sound ancestral teachings.“ He will also reject 
the views of older Karaite scholars when he sees fit, since the truth 
or falseness of a notion is absolute and independent of those who 
articulate it.*! 

Avowedly eclectic, Aaron ben Joseph tried to integrate the best 
of eastern Karaite and western Rabbanite scholarship into a single, 
coherent commentary. From his library of translated Karaite classics, 
he cites early scholars, including Yefet ben ‘El, David ben Boaz, 
Sahl ben Masliah, Joseph ha-Ro'eh (i.e. Yüsuf al-Basir), and Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah; indeed, Sefer ha-Mwhar would become an important 
conduit for the transmission of their views to later generations. 
Theologically conservative, he upholds the Mutazilite doctrines of 
creation ex nihilo and divine omniscience, dismissing the philosophi- 
cal theories of creation from first matter and limited divine knowl- 
edge to which Ibn Ezra had apparently subscribed.? On the other 
hand, he espouses the Neoplatonic theory of the soul's emanation 
and ultimate return to its divine source." And he replaces the six- 
fold Karaite classification of prophecy, formulated by Yefet ben ‘Eh, 
with Maimonides’ more elaborate scheme.** 


4# Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 9a. He explains that he is only following Yeshu‘ah 
ben Yehudah’s practice and credits Nissi ben Noah with the notion that the words 
of the ancient rabbis derive from the teachings of the Karaites’ ancestors; on Nissi, 
see Nemoy, “Nissi ben Noah’s”. 

* Aaron ben Joseph, tbid., I, 9a. See, e.g., his discussion of meligah in ibid., IM, 
3b (Lev 1:15): *There are those who maintain that first (the priest) would slaugh- 
ter (the bird) and afterwards he would sever (moleg) (its head). This is the view of 
most Karaite scholars, but in my opinion it is incorrect, for Scripture did not put 
it this way...”. 

92 See Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 8b-9a (Introduction), 14a (Gen 1:1), II, 4a-5b 
(Ex 4:3) on creation, I, 42a (Gen 18:21) on divine knowledge. Cf. Abraham ben 
Meir Ibn Ezra, ibid., Gen 1:1, pp. 11-12 (creation) and 18:21 (divine knowledge). 
For Ibn Ezra's view that the world was created out of pre-existent matter, see 
Greive, Studien, p. 57; for his adoption of the Avicennian notion that God knows 
sublunar particulars only in a universal way, see Wolfson, *God, the demiurge", 
pp. 97-98. 

9 See, e.g., Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., II, 29ab (Lev 17:14), and note the treat- 
ment of Gen 1:26 discussed by Fenton, “‘A l'image de Dieu'", pp. 283-286. Aaron's 
Neoplatonism is also manifest in his religious poetry; see e.g. Weinberger, Rabbanite 
and Karaite, p. 516, no. 258 ("Derakhekha"), p. 551, no. 282 ("Asulah"). 

** Lasker, “Aaron ben Joseph", pp. 123-124. Similarly, he adopts certain Mai- 
monidean arguments for creation ex nihilo in place of older kalam proofs (Lasker, 
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Aaron’s attitude towards midrash is complex. Like Ibn Ezra, he 
is impatient with traditional numerology (gematriya), such as the 
identification of Abraham’s three hundred and eighteen men (Genesis 
14:14) with Eliezer.* And like Ibn Ezra, He dismisses other midrashic 
interpretations repeated by Rashi, such as the identification of “the 
fugitive” (ha-pali in Genesis 14:13 with Og, or the explanation of 
Jacob's coming upon the place (ba-maqom) in Genesis 28:11 as his pray- 
ing to God.^ But when he discusses Joseph's oath on Pharaoh's life 
(Genesis 42:15-16), Aaron favors the midrashic parable of the duplic- 
itous widow and the kid over Sahl ben Masliah's interpretation." 
Interestingly, he does not cite Genesis Rabbah here, but refers vaguely 
to meshal ha-gadmom (“the ancient parable”); perhaps he saw no need 
to credit the ancient rabbis for something he considered common 
knowledge. 

Aaron's guiding principles are philological, and his works are 
informed by a thorough familiarity with Andalusian grammatical 
writing. He is, in fact, the first Karaite exegete to jettison the older 
grammatical theories that had held sway well into the twelfth century.” 
This is observable in the way he parses words: “vayya‘teg (‘he removed’): 
from the binyan hfil (hif verbal-stem). Its (implied) object is ‘his 
tent.” The terminology is clearly Andalusian, as might be expected 


tbid., p. 122). For possible traces of kabbalistic notions in Sefer ha-Mivhar, see 
Fenton, “De quelques attitudes”, esp. pp. 7-10. 

*55 Aaron ben Joseph, tbid., I, 36b. While Rashi makes this identification, Ibn Ezra 
ad loc. offers a sharp critique of Gematria. See also Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 35a 
(Gen 11:1), where Aaron ben Joseph discounts the numerological argument for iden- 
tifying "one language" (safah ehai) with Hebrew, the “sacred tongue” (leshon ha-godesh). 
Oddly, Simchoni, *Aaron ben Josef", p. 52 claims that Aaron was favorably dis- 
posed to Gematriya. 

4# Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 36b (Gen 14:13), 52a (Gen 28:11); cf. Ibn Ezra ad 
loc. Aaron also rejects the identification of Melchizedek (Gen 14:18) with Shem; Ibn 
Ezra records this tradition without comment. 

* Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 62b; for the source, see Midrash Genesis Rabbah, 91:7. 

* For a Hebrew grammar composed in late eleventh century Byzantium, see 
Meor “Ayin (1990); reviewed by Maman, “Me‘or ‘Ayin”; the work is based upon the 
writings of Abii al-Faraj Hàrün. Judah Hadassi evinced familiarity with Rabbanite 
as well as Karaite grammarians, including Judah Hayyüj and Jonah Ibn Janah; see 
Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, Sefer Eshkol, 70b, lines 29—30. 

9 Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 36a (Gen 12:8). Ibn Ezra ad loc. has the identical 
explanation but slightly different terminology. For another example, see ibid., I, 63b 
(Gen 44:16): “The tet of nistaddag is in place of the tav. (This is a) /utpa'el, like ham 
histayyadnu (Josh 9:12), for fet and tav are of the same (point of) origin (ie. their 
point of articulation is the same).” 
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from an author who regularly cites Judah Hayyūj, Jonah ibn Janah, 
Moses ha-Kohen Ibn Chiquitilla, and Ibn Ezra. There are also 
longer grammatical explanations—intended, perhaps, for Karaite 
readers who had not immersed themselves in specialist treatises.?! 

Like the Andalusians, Aaron is sensitive to stylistic features of 
Scripture, such as ellipsis and repetition. Thus, he explains the phrase 
"take your starving households" (Genesis 42:33) as an ellipsis (migre 
gasar)—presumably for “take grain for your starving households” (ibid. 
42:19). In commenting on Exodus 4:10, he accounts for the three- 
fold repetition of gam (“neither ...nor...nor”) as a feature of bib- 
lical style, and the phrase “slow of speech and slow of tongue” (kevad 
peh u-khvad lashon; Ex 4:10) as a doublet (kefel lashon).? Similarly, he 
explains the repetition of the phrase “till Your people cross over” 
(‘ad ya'avor ‘ammekha) (Exodus 15:16) as a poetic touch (mikhpal ke- 
derekh kol ha-shirim), and not, as Yefet would have it, as an allusion 
to the respective crossings of the Arnon valley and the Jordan—for 
this would go against the plain meaning of the text (ve-zeh eino peshat 
nakhon).>* 

Despite his best efforts at clarity and precision, Aaron’s terseness 
sometimes produces obscurity. In this too he resembles his model, 
Ibn Ezra, whose commentaries were widespread during this period. 
In 1362, Judah ibn Moskoni asserted that he had seen some thirty 
supercommentaries on Ibn Ezra—surely an exaggerated claim, but 
one attesting both to the Andalusian’s enormous popularity and his 
difficulty.” In the same way, Sefer ha-Mivhar found its supercom- 


50 See, e.g, the following explicit citations: Judah the Grammarian (i.e. Hayyüj)— 
Aaron ben Joseph, tbid., IL 7b (Ex 5:8); Rabbi Jonah (Ibn Janah)—I, 39a (Gen 
16:8); Moses ha-Kohen (Ibn Chiquitilla)—I, 62a (Gen 41:40). Usually, Aaron refers 
to their writings anonymously. 

9! See, e.g., Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., IL, 10a (Ex 7:14) on the word meen and 
the pointing and pronunciation of II-guttural roots in the přel. 

5 Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., I, 63a (Gen 42:33). Although all versions and com- 
mentators treat the phrase in this way, Aaron is unusual in labeling the device. For 
another instance of ellipsis (derekh gesarah), see ibid., III, 24a (Lev 14:55). On ellipis 
in Ibn Ezra, see Melammed, Bible Commentators, II, pp. 561—568. 

5 Aaron ben Joseph, tbid., II, 6a (Ex 4:10). He also suggests that “slow of tongue” 
might be taken literally to mean “unaccustomed to speaking in elevated language 
in the presence of kings." 

5 Aaron ben Joseph, ibid., II, 24b (Ex 15:16). Interestingly, Aaron's source for 
Yefet’s views—the anonymous commentary on Exodus-Leviticus—includes both inter- 
pretations! See Leiden Ms. Or. 4741 (Warner 3), fol. 86b—-87a. 

5 On ibn Moskoni, see Bowman, The Jews of Byzantium, pp. 133-137, 282-285. 
Concerning supercommentaries on ibn Ezra, see Simon, "Interpreting the interpreter". 
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mentators, who both elucidated, amplified, and transformed Aaron's 
interpretations during the sixteenth-nineteenth centuries. Literary 
reaction to the work, however, had begun much earlier with Aaron's 
successor and namesake, Aaron “the Younger.” 


Aaron ben Elgah 


During the middle decades of the fourteenth century, Aaron ben 
Elijah of Nicomedia completely transformed Byzantine Karaite schol- 
arship through the composition of three Hebrew works. His Sefer *Es 
Hayyim (1346), a theological summa modeled on The Guide of the 
Perplexed, seeks to reconcile Maimonidean Aristotelianism with the 
Mutazilite kalām (speculative theology) championed by Yusuf al-Basir. 
His commentary on the Pentateuch, Keter Torah (1362), corrects and 
supplements Sefer ha-Mivhar, and his code, Gan ‘Eden (1354), was 
designed to replace the works of Levi ben Yefet and Judah Hadassi.*’ 
Cross-references in these works indicate that they were intended to 
complement each other, providing for the first time in Hebrew a 
systematic exposition of Karaite doctrine, exegesis, and law. 

Yüsuf al-Basir's theological treatises, which are Aaron’s main source 
for Karaite Áalàm, are almost devoid of interpretive material By 
contrast, ‘Es Hayyim—like the Guide—is largely an exegetical work.?? 
Almost fifty chapters (16-63) are devoted to biblical anthropomor- 
phisms and anthropopathisms, as well as substantial sections on the 
divine names (chs. 70-74), the trials of Abraham and Job (ch. 90), 
prophecy (chs. 95-99), and the classification of the commandments 


5 Four supercommentaries on Sefer ha-Mivhar are extant: (1) Elijah ben Judah 
Tishbi, Sefer ha-Peer (1579), Mann, Texts and Studies, 1277, 1422; (2) Samuel ben 
Joseph Kala’, Meil Shemwel (mid 18th c.), ibid., 1326-27, 1429; (3) Mordechai ben 
Nissan, Ma’amar Mordekhai (1709), ibid., 739, 1256-57, 1435; and (4) Joseph ben 
Solomon Lucki's Tirat Kesef (printed during the author's lifetime with Sefer ha-Mwhar, 
Gozlow, 1833); see Fürst, Geschichte des Karéerthums, II, pt. 5, pp. 241—242. 

V On Aaron ben Elijah’s religious philosophy, see Charner, The Tree of Life, Frank, 
The Religious Philosophy, Husik, A History, pp. 362-387; and Lasker, “The destiny of 
man", “Nature and science”, “Maimonides’ influence", Byzantine Karaite Thought. 

58 Although the last three chapters of the Muhtawi (ed. Vajda, pp. 760—780) do 
contain exegetical discussions, Yusuf cites perhaps half a dozen verses in chapters 
1-37 (Vajda, ibid., pp. 639—760). Aaron read the work in its Hebrew translation, 
Sefer .Ne'imot. 

5 On the exegetical aspect of the Guide, see Klein-Braslavy, "The philosophical 
exegesis", pp. 311-320. 
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(chs. 100-103). Directly inspired by the Guide, these treatments are 
devoted primarily to philosophical exegesis and represent a critical 
reaction to Maimonides.? It is worth noting that Aaron denies his 
innovation. In examining biblical anthropomorphisms, for example, he 
emphasizes that earlier Karaites— Yusuf al-Basir and Judah Hadassi— 
had anticipated Maimonides’ discussion.” Group honor aside, he must 
reassure his fellow Karaites that he is not infecting their theology with 
alien wisdom. 

Sometimes, Aaron paraphrases the Guide with only slight modi- 
fications. Like Guide 1:40, upon which it is based, ‘Es Hayyim chap- 
ter 30 lists various scriptural meanings of the homonym ruah: (1) 
elemental air (Genesis 1:2); (2) direction (Daniel 8:8); (3) the animal 
spirit (Genesis 7:22); (4) that part (of human beings) that remains 
after death (Ecclesiastes 12:7); (5) knowledge (Numbers 27:18); (6) 
the prophetic overflow (Numbers 11:26); and (7) will (Job 19:17, 
Ezekiel 1:20, Zechariah 6:8). Only the last two definitions —“prophetic 
overflow” and “will’—may be applied to God. The differences 
between the two chapters are insignificant: Aaron has substituted 
“direction” for Maimonides’ “blowing wind” and has added “knowl- 
edge”; for “animal spirit” and “will” he offers different examples. 
The novelty here, then, lies in Aaron’s wholesale adoption of a 
Maimonidean discussion and his subsequent incorporation of these 
definitions into his Torah commentary. Elsewhere, however, Aaron 
criticizes the Guide’s explanations of homonyms. In treating the word 
kisse (“throne”), for example, he rejects Maimonides’ interpretation 
of kes yah (Exodus 17:16) as "God's essence", preferring an astro- 
logical explanation. 


6° Aaron rearranged the material according to his own plan; for a comparison 
of ‘Es Hayyim’s structure with the Guide, see Aaron ben Elijah, “Es Hayyim, pp. 
342-343 and Frank, The Religious Philosophy, xlvi-xlix. 

9! Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., ch. 18, p. 46 (Charner, The Tree of Life, pp. 72-73). 

& Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., ch. 30, p. 55 (Charner, ibid., pp. 87-88); cf. Moshe 
ben Maimon, Sefer Moreh, I, ch. 40, pp. 76-77 (Moses Maimonides, The Guide, pp. 
90-91). On the “prophetic overflow" (Hebrew: shefa‘ ha-nevwah), cf. Moses Maimonides, 
ibid: "It is also a term denoting the divine intellectual overflow that overflows to 
the prophets and in virtue of which they prophesy.” 

® See Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, I, 9ab (Gen 1:2) where ruah is identified 
with elemental air; Aaron ben Elijah, ib, IV, 42b (Num 27:18) where ish asher 
ruah bo is explained as a man possessing perfect understanding; Aaron ben Elijah, 
ibid., IV, 16a (Num 11:26) and IV, 15a (Num 11:17) where “prophetic spirit" is 
understood. 

** Aaron ben Elijah, ‘Es Hayyim, ch. 35, pp. 57-58 (Charner, ibid., pp. 91-93); 
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In interpreting Job (Es Hayyim, ch. 90) Aaron responds directly 
to previous exegesis of the book, notably that of Maimonides.? He 
distinguishes two approaches to the story of Job’s afflictions, which 
he classifies along sectarian lines: 


The Karaite Sages claimed that they were the sufferings of love, while 
the Rabbanite Sages maintained that they were sufferings which were 
(consequent) upon (his) deserts.® 


Within the Rabbanite camp, two views may be distinguished. First, 
are the rabbinic statements that present Job in a negative light: 
notwithstanding his complaints, his friends were correct in asserting 
that his suffering must have been justified. And despite his protes- 
tations of innocence, he was also a hypocrite: Job 2:10 (“in all this 
Job did not sin with his lips”) implies that he sinned in his heart." 
Maimonides also asserts that Job deserved to suffer. Although he was 
“blameless and upright,” he had an Aristotelian conception of divine 
providence and denied the afterlife. The views of Job’s friends cor- 
respond to the theories of divine providence espoused by the Torah 
(Eliphaz), the Mutazilites (Bildad), and the Asharites (Zophar).™ 
According to the Karaite interpretation, Job’s friends believed that 
he was wicked: 


All the troubles which have befallen you would not have occurred had 
your wickedness not been great. For in accordance with justice, the 
wicked man is recompensed with evil and the righteous man with 
good, on account of his righteousness.® 


cf. Moshe ben Maimon, Sefer Moreh, I, ch. 9, pp. 30-31 (Moses Maimonides, The 
Guide, pp. 34-35). In Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, II, 47a (Ex 17:16), however, 
he abandons the astrological interpretation in favor of a prophetic allusion to King 
Saul; curiously, this comment derives from Ibn Ezra who cites it in Yeshu‘ah ben 
Yehuda’s name. 

®© Aaron ben Elijah, ‘Es Hayyim, ch. 90, pp. 136-144. The chapter concludes a 
substantial discussion of theodicy (chs. 79-90). For an analysis and translation of 
ch. 90, see Frank, ibid., cxi-cxxi, pp. 151-179. Cf. Husik, ibid., 378-379. On Jewish 
interpretation of Job, see Glatzer, “The Book of Job”. 

$9 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., ch. 90, p. 137 (Frank, ibid., p. 155). 

© Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., p. 137 (Frank, ibid., pp. 155-156). On rabbinic exe- 
gesis of Job, see Glatzer, “The God of Job". 

8 Aaron ben Elijah, bid., ch. 90, p. 137 (Frank, tbid., pp. 155-157). For Maimonides’ 
treatment, see Moshe ben Maimon, Sefer Moreh, III, ch. 22-23, pp. 442-55 (Moses 
Maimonides, The Guide, pp. 486-497). 

© Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., ch. 90, p. 138 (Frank, ibid., p. 158). The verses cited 
in this connection are Job 22:5, 15-16, 9, 6. Unlike Maimonides, the Karaites 
observe no real differences between the three friends’ opinions, which can be summed 
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Job, however, believed that God had subjected him to “sufferings of 
love” in order to increase his reward in the afterlife (19:25): 


There is another world in which people’s deeds are requited: just as 
God defers the punishment of the wicked to the world to come, so 
he defers the reward for the sufferings of the righteous to the future 
world. We must not doubt God’s deeds and (seek to) fathom their wis- 
dom in order to learn why He did them.” 


Aaron criticizes each of these three approaches in turn. His method 
is to confront the unified readings of his predecessors with verses 
that confound their interpretations. The first group of Rabbanites 
erred in supposing that Job's sufferings were deserved and that he 
was not truly righteous; this defies the book's opening verses and 
42:7. Maimonides’ reading is also forced: Job was no Aristotelian, 
believing that human affairs are subject to chance; on the contrary, he 
believed that divine providence watches over individuals. Classifying 
the views of Job's friends according to different schools is also mis- 
taken, since their speeches reflect a unified position. Overall, the 
Karaite interpretation is much more cogent, but it too falls short: 


But when the plain meaning of the scriptural statements (mashma‘ ha- 
ma'amarim) is scrutinized, (their explanation) does not really seem to be 
correct, since just as Job's friends did not discern the true reason those 
troubles befell him, Job (himself) did not understand their purpose.” 


What then is the book’s plain meaning? Aaron begins by contrast- 
ing the trials of Abraham and Job. God commanded Abraham to 
slaughter Isaac not as a punishment, but as an “admonition of love,” 
rousing him to perfect his spiritual aspect. Since he understood God’s 
higher purpose, Abraham submitted willingly. Job, however, endured 
his sufferings out of necessity, since he did not comprehend their 
purpose.” His mechanistic view of pain and compensation prevented 
him from realizing that divine wisdom had prescribed his suffering 


up in Eliphaz’s first speech (Job 4:18-19); as Aaron paraphrases: "To you it may 
seem that you are innocent; however, God is the Examiner of minds who recom- 
penses everyone according to his ways" (Frank, ibid., p. 160). 

7 Aaron ben Elijah, ibtd., ch. 90, p. 139 (Frank, iid., p. 162). 

71 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., pp. 140-142 (Frank, ibid., pp. 165—171). 

7 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., p. 141 (Frank, tbid., p. 170). 

3 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., p. 142 (Frank, ibid., pp. 174—175). 
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so that he would come to realize his spiritual existence. Once he 
had apprehended God's design, he recognized his error and sub- 
mitted willingly. He signalled his acquiescence by repenting “in dust 
and ashes” (42:6)—this refers to the afflictions he took upon him- 
self voluntarily.’* Consequently, Job received a twofold reward from 
God (42:10): compensation for his physical sufferings and—much 
more important—the attainment of eternal spiritual existence. For 
Aaron, this is the plain sense of Job; but there is also an allegorical 
interpretation: 


Indeed, this is a valid symbol for Israel: for if (the people of) Israel 
pervert their spiritual existence, they are punished in their physical 
existence.” 


Aaron’s interpretation of Job in ‘Es Hayyim illustrates some of his 
most salient exegetical tendencies. A committed rationalist, he grounds 
his commentaries in speculative thought. Aware of his debts to both 
Karaite and Rabbanite predecessors, he attempts to strike out on 
his own in pursuit of the peshat. 

In the Introduction to his Keter Torah, Aaron actually develops a 
four-fold classification of exegetical methodologies which is modeled 
on the famous introduction to Abraham Ibn Ezra's Torah commen- 
tary. Here again, Aaron distinguishes two main groups, Scripturalists 
(Le. Karaites) and Traditionalists (Rabbanites). The former may be 
subdivided into strict literalists and moderate literalists, i.e. those who 
favor a peshat reading of the Bible, so long as this can be sustained 
rationally; when they are in doubt, however, they allegorize difficult 
passages. 

The Traditionalists may also be classified as either literalists or 
allegorists. The former interpret the Bible strictly in accordance with 
their tradition for which they claim Mosaic authority. The latter are 
rationalists who allegorize passages that resist literal interpretation. 
Some of them integrate “alien wisdom” (i.e. philosophy) into their 
exegesis, sanctioning its study on the basis of Scripture; these are 
the extreme rationalists who indiscriminately allegorize biblical nar- 
ratives and even laws. 


3 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., p. 143 (Frank, ibid., p. 178). 
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Like Ibn Ezra, Aaron advocates a fifth, philologically-informed 
approach that adheres as far as possible to Scripture’s plain meaning. 
Consequently, he dismisses midrashic readings and warns against 
overly metaphorical interpretations.” Keter Torah is at once Aaron’s 
most mature and least original work. Since Sefer ha-Mwhar was already 
available, the need for another Pentateuch commentary may not 
have seemed urgent. Once he had finished his theological summa and 
code, however, Aaron set about completing his trilogy. In general, 
he followed Aaron the Elder's approach. Like his predecessor, Aaron 
ben Elijah refers to many sources. In discussing the meaning of 
bereshit (Genesis 1:1), for example, he quotes Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Aaron 
ben Joseph, Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, and Nahmanides, and on the 
next word, bara, he adds the view of Judah ben Solomon Ibn Matqah 
of Toledo.” Not surprisingly, Ibn Ezra and Aaron ben Joseph are 
the scholars he cites and criticizes most frequently.” 

At the end of his Introduction, Aaron ben Elijah lists three fun- 
damental differences between Rabbanite and Karaite theories of law. 
First, the Rabbanites maintain that certain commandments were 
transmitted orally from Moses' time until they were set down by the 
ancient rabbis, but the Karaites deny this, citing Joshua 1:8 and 
Deuteronomy 30:10. Second, while the Rabbanites insist on inter- 
preting the Torah's laws according to the Oral Tradition, the Karaites 
interpret them rationally and literally, insofar as this is possible. 
Finally, on the basis of Deuteronomy 17:8 and 11, the Rabbanites 
claim the right to initiate new legislation, whereas the Karaites are 
careful neither to “add to the word .. . nor take from it” (Ibid. 4:2).? 
Though familiar, this typology is sharply drawn; its placement at the 
beginning of a Torah commentary underscores the close connection 
in Karaite literature between exegesis and halakhah. 


© Aaron ben Elijah, Keter Torah, I, la-3a. Aaron’s typology obviously does not 
correspond exactly to Ibn Ezra's, nor are Ibn Ezra's criticisms of particular exegetes 
and texts echoed in Keter Torah. But though Aaron does not even name Ibn Ezra 
in his hagdamah, his use of rhymed prose and certain phrases make his model obvious; 
on this text see Delitzsch, “Die Hauptdifferenzen”, Frank, “Abraham Ibn Ezra". 

7 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., I, 5a-8b (Gen 1:1). For a list of Rabbanite authori- 
ties mentioned in Keter Torah, see Poznanski, “The Karaite", p. 219, n. 1. 

7 See, e.g., Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., I, 50b (Gen 18:21), where he argues that 
Aaron ben Joseph has misread Ibn Ezra, or II, 111ab (Ex 32:11), where he criti- 
cizes the views of both earlier exegetes. 

7? Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., I, 3b-4b. 
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Aaron ben Elyah’s most enduring contribution is undoubtedly his 
code Gan ‘Eden. Written in good Sefardic Hebrew with an admix- 
ture of Karaite technical terminology, it arranges the sect’s halakhah 
logically and accessibly. Aaron left no statement explaining why he 
had composed the book, but it certainly met a need. As one seven- 
teenth century scholar writes: 


In every Karaite community they longed to see his books and take 
pleasure in consulting them, for he possessed extraordinary learning 
and exerted great effort in ordering and explicating all of the com- 
mandments in a clear and convenient fashion. Our earlier authorities 
had arranged them differently; anyone wishing to find a particular law 
relating to a given commandment could never locate it instantly. But 
Rabbi (Aaron) succeeded in presenting every subject in its proper 
place.?! 


Gan ‘Eden was the first Karaite code composed in Byzantium after 
Eshkol ha-Kofer? Aaron rejected Hadassi’s highly artificial plan in 
favor of Levi ben Japheth’s simpler structure, with its six main sec- 
tions divided into treatises and chapters (see table at the end of this 
section). 

Gan ‘Eden comprises forty-three treatises, many of which begin with 
short introductions that discuss theological matters, define terms, and 
outline the following chapters. Unlike Maimonides’ Mashneh Torah, 
with which Aaron was familiar, Gan ‘Eden records the views of ear- 
lier authorities and rehearses their exegetical argumentation.” Rabba- 
nite halakhah is also presented and criticized throughout. Much of 
the treatise on the Festival of Weeks, for example, is devoted to prov- 
ing that the word shabbat in Leviticus 23:15 (“and you shall count 
from the morrow after the shabbat’) refers to the Sabbath after the 
commencement of Passover and not—as the Rabbanites maintain— 


9? For translated selections, see Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, pp. 170—189. 

8! Elijah ben Baruch Yerushalmi, Jgeeret ha-Vigquah, Cambridge University Library, 
Ms. Heben Add. 1743, fol. 97b; Hebrew text cited in Frank, “Elijah ben Baruch”, 
no. 25. 

2 [n Egypt, Israel Dayyàn had written a code earlier in the fourteenth century; 
see Nemoy, "Israel al-Maghribi’s”. 

83 For citations of the Mishneh Torah, see, e.g., Aaron ben Elijah, Sefer ha-Miswot, 
fol. 8a-d. The categories Twersky (Introduction) used to analyze Maimonides’ code— 
form, scope, classification, language and style, law and philosophy— could be use- 
fully applied to Gan ‘Eden, as well; obviously, the results would be very different. 
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to the first day of the festival.‘ While it may seem curious that so 
much space is devoted to dialectics, Aaron—like his predecessors— 
insists that every law be scripturally justified and logically demon- 
strated. His speculative tendencies, moreover, lead him to elaborate 
a philosophy of law which explains the special function of the cer- 
emonial or “revealed” commandments (miswot toriyot). He agrees with 
earlier authorities who maintain that the obligatory nature of the 
ceremonial commandments makes them good, whereas the inherent 
goodness of the rational commandments makes them obligatory. The 
former, he says, constitute a form of gracious guidance for the lat- 
ter: if we can accept divine obligations whose wisdom surpasses our 
understanding, we can accept obligations whose soundness is obvi- 
ous.” Interestingly, his discussion of the ceremonial commandments 
also draws upon the Guide of the Perplexed. In justifying ritual slaugh- 
ter, for example, he dismisses the Mutazilite belief that God com- 
pensates the victims for their suffering, in favor of Maimonides’ view 
that animals are created for human nourishment. And like Maimonides, 
he maintains that skehitah represents the least painful form of slaugh- 
ter? Aaron’s successful integration of philosophy, law, and exegesis 
is noteworthy, and his trilogy represents the high point in Byzantine 
Karaite scholarship. But within a century of its composition, Gan 
‘Eden would no longer satisfy the entire community—despite its learn- 
ing, clarity, and comprehensiveness. Some found its legal conser- 
vatism out of step with the times." 


** Aaron ben Elijah, zbid., fols. 50c-55b, comprising the Introduction and chs. 
1-4 of a nine-chapter treatise (fols. 50c—59d). 

85 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., 2b. The theory, which Aaron first set forth in ‘Es 
Hayyim, chs. 100-102 (pp. 176-81), informs much of Gan ‘Eden; see, e.g., fols. 22c 
(Sabbath), 91b (ritual slaughter), 98a (ritual purity), 128d-129b (incest). 

3 Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, *Inyan Shehitah”, ch. 15, fol. 91b; cf. Moshe 
ben Maimon, Sefer Moreh, IL, chs. 17, 48. See also Frank, “Elijah ben Baruch". 

87 Much of the work, however, was never superseded. One such section, the litur- 
gical commentary in “Inyan Tefillah”, offers another striking instance of Aaron's 
philosophical-exegetical-halakhic synthesis. See further > Frank, Liturgy. 
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The Codes of Levi ben Yefet and Aaron ben Elijah Compared 


Levi ben Yefet 
Sections (6):! 


1. New Moon and Aviv 


2. Sabbath and Festivals 


3. Foods 
4. Impurity 


5. Incest (Forbidden Marriages) 


6. Inheritance 


Aaron ben Elijah 
Treatises (43): 


New Moon 
Distinguishing Between Years 


Sabbath 

Passover 

Festival of Unleavened Bread 
Festival of Weeks 

Day of Teru‘ah? 

Day of Atonement 

Festival of Booths 

Sabbatical Year and Jubilee 
Prayer 


Ritual Slaughter 


Impurity and Purity 
Leprous Diseases 
Impurity of Corpses 


Incest (Forbidden Marriages) 
Laws Pertaining to Women 
Circumcision 


Inheritance 

Vows,’ Oaths, The Nazirite, 
Homicide, Torts, Lashes, 
The Four Watchmen, Theft, 
Lost Articles, Loans, Interest, 
Acquisition, Contracts, 
Pledges, Lawsuits, Real Estate, 
Deposition, Witnesses, Sale 
and Purchase, Usury, Lease, 
Gifts, Partnerships, Property 
Transfers 
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1 Each section of Levi’s Code comprises a number of treatises; these have not been 
indicated in the Table. In general, Aaron has adopted these divisions. 
2 This coincides with the Rabbanite New Year. According to Aaron, teru‘ah signifies 
“rejoicing” or "singing"—not the blowing of the ram's horn. See Miller, “Karaite 


perspectives". 


3 Treatise 7 ("The Day of teru‘ah’”) and the last 24 treatises (beginning with "Vows") 
each comprise a single chapter; together they cover 27 of the 197 folios in the 


printed edition. 
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Elyah ben Moses Bashyachi and Caleb Afendopolo 


During the fifteenth century, Byzantine Karaism underwent dramatic 
changes, the result of both external circumstances and internal devel- 
opments. Following the Ottoman conquest, populations were relo- 
cated. Significant numbers of Sefardic émigrés arrived, bringing their 
own cultural traditions with them. Meanwhile, Karaite-Rabbanite 
relations were growing more intimate, with some Rabbanite schol- 
ars, such as Mordechai Comtino (1402-1482), even teaching Karaite 
students.? One of Comtino’s disciples, Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi 
(ca. 1420-1490) was scion of a learned family from Adrianople that 
had moved to Constantinople in 1455. In 1480, Eljah became head 
of the Karaite community, a position he held until his death.” 

The Bashyachi family was notable for its reforming tendencies, 
which both liberalized Karaite halakhah and brought it closer to 
Rabbanite practice. These efforts are documented in Elijah's code, 
Adderet Eliyahu, which ultimately became the most authoritative book 
of Karaite law. Adderet Eliyahu has the same structure as Levi ben 
Yefet and Aaron ben Elijah’s codes, but both Bashyachi and then 
his brother-in-law Caleb Afendopolo (1464-1525) died before the 
work could be completed.?' The progressive outlook of the Bashyachis 
is particularly manifest in three areas of halakhah: calendation, the 
lectionary cycle, and Sabbath lights. Aaron ben Elijah’s conservative 
positions on each of these issues drew sharp responses from Bashyachi 
and Afendopolo. Reactionaries within the Karaite camp, however, 
prevented the wholesale adoption of the new measures. 

As Afendopolo remarks, Karaite codes customarily begin with the 
problem of fixing the new month (giddush ha-hodesh, lit. “sanctification 
of the month”), since this is the area of most fundamental difference 
with the Rabbanites.? While the Rabbanites introduced a fixed cal- 


88 Levy, The Jews of the Ottoman Empire, pp. 1-12. 

* On Comtino and his relations with Karaites, see Attias, Le Commentaire biblique, 
esp. pp. 41-89. 

9? On Bashyachi, see Mann, Texts and Studies, pp. 294—302, 698-714, 1139-1168; 
Nemoy, Karaite Anthology, pp. 236-270; Ankori, “Elijah Bashyachi", “Beit Bashyachi"; 
and Lasker, ^Maimonides' influence”. The name is sometimes rendered “Bashyazi,” 
but *Bashyachi" is to be preferred. 

?! Caleb ben Elijah Afendopolo contributed the final three treatises. Bashyachi's 
Adderet Eliyahu was also one of the earliest Karaite books to have been printed 
(Constantinople, 1530-31). 

? Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, Adderet Eliyahu, 172a. The passage occurs in 
Afendopolo’s preface to the supplementary treatises. 
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endar by the later amoraic period, the Karaites persisted in deter- 
mining the new month through lunar observation, and in reckoning 
the New Year from the moment new barley (aviv) was first sighted 
in the Land of Israel.? With the development of a significant Karaite 
diaspora, however, waiting for reports of the avw from the Holy Land 
were no longer practical. As early as the eleventh century, Tobiah 
ben Moses instituted a principle of “estimation” (hagravah) for the 
Byzantine Karaites, enabling them to use Rabbanite information in 
fixing the New Year and festivals. All the same, sectarian commu- 
nities frequently celebrated their festivals on different days, thereby 
incurring Rabbanite mockery. Notwithstanding Aaron ben Elijah’s 
strictures against calendation, Bashyachi—a recognized astronomer 
in his own right—argued persuasively for a calculated calendar to 
be used in conjunction with celestial observation; he also provided 
the necessary rules and tables. In a related move, Bashyachi and 
Afendopolo realigned the Karaite lectionary cycle with Rabbanite 
praxis so that it began in Tishri, on the Sabbath after Shemini ‘Aseret.° 

By far the most controversial of the reforms, however, was the 
introduction of lights on the Sabbath. Rabbinic halakhah permits— 
actually enjoins—the kindling of lights on Friday before sundown so 
that they remain burning on the Sabbath. On the basis of Exodus 
35:3, however, Karaite scholars banned fires on the Sabbath out- 
right, so that sitting in darkness on Friday nights became a kind of 
negative ritual. Close contacts with Rabbanites led members of the 
Bashyachi family to reexamine the law and to sanction the use of 
Sabbath lights. Despite their prestige, the measure met with consid- 
erable opposition; over fifty years after the practice had first been 
introduced, there was still vigorous opposition among Karaite con- 
servatives in Constantinople, such as Abraham ben Jacob Bali and 
Joseph Beghi.9 


3 On the rabbinic calendar, see Stern, Calendar and Community, esp. pp. 170-181, 
on Karaite calendation, see Ankori, Karattes in Byzantium, pp. 292-353; ^ Shemuel, 
The Karaite Calendar. 

** Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, ibid., *Inyan Qiddush ha-Hodesh”, fols. 1a—40b. 
Afendopolo shared his brother-in-law’s astronomical interests and wrote several works 
on the subject; see Danon, “The Karaites", p. 316 and Mann, tbid., p. 1419. 

5 Caleb ben Elijah Afendopolo, Sefer Patshegen, pp. 13-15. In a crucial passage— 
omitted from the printed edition—Afendopolo explains that the commencement of 
the Karaite cycle—originally in Tishri—had at one time been moved to Nisan 
expressly in order to avoid arguments with Rabbanite neighbors over the weekly 
portion; see Danon, “Documents”, pp. 168-169. 

% See generally Frank, “Karaite ritual", pp. 250—252, 260—264. For Bashyachi’s 
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In general, Karaite halakhic writing during the late fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries reflects a greater awareness of local prac- 
tices and customs. Joseph ben Mordechai of Troki corresponded with 
Bashyachi concerning the practices of his congregants.” And Caleb 
Afendopolo contrasted the Torah services in the Turkish, Crimean, 
Polish, Egyptian, and Syrian communities.” Sometimes, the leader- 
ship took pains to rectify errors. Bashyachi relates, for example, how 
he vainly examined many specimens of a certain large round fish 
(tchaykt) for scales and even consulted a Greek fisherman before ban- 
ning the species.” 

Although Adderet Eliyahu was the final and arguably the most 
influential Karaite code, the Turkish sectarians continued to produce 
halakhic literature. For the most part, these were more modest affairs: 
commentaries on portions of Gan “Eden or monographs.'? There were 
also responsa to queries from far-flung communities, and occasional 
treatises aimed at resolving communal disputes.” Even in the mid- 
nineteenth century, Solomon ben Afeda ha-Kohen—the last of the 
Karaite sages in Constantinople—was still producing abridgements 
of Bashyachi’s oeuvre!!? 

There were new Bible commentaries as well. Afendopolo's Asarah 
Ma'amarot contains a short, but complete interpretation of the Song 
of Songs and a full exposition of Psalm 119.’ The Mourners for 


discussion, see Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, ibid., fols. 53-56, Mann, ibid. pp. 
706-707, 1162-63. On Abraham ben Jacob Bali’s Jegeret Issur Ner Shel Shabbat and 
Joseph Beghi’s Jegeret Sukkah (1511), see Mann, ibid., p. 294. 

?! Mann, ibid., pp. 703-705, 1149-1159. 

* Caleb ben Elijah Afendopolo, ibid., esp. pp. 21-28. 

9 Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, ibid., fol. 115ab. Previously, he notes that both 
Rabbanites and Karaites had readily consumed the fish, which—from his descrip- 
tion—may well have been the turbot. 

10 See, e.g., Judah Gibbor's Sefer ha-Mo'adim, which “appears to be an extended 
and detailed commentary on certain aspects of... Gan *Eden" (Miller, “At the twi- 
light", p. 77) or the commentaries on the laws of ritual slaughter by Abraham ben 
Jacob Bali (1488) and Elijah Afeda Beghi (early 17th c.) (Mann, ibid., pp. 1420, 
1425). By contrast, Judah ben Eliezer Gelebi’s Sha'ar Yehudah (1592) is a monograph 
on forbidden marriages (Mann, tbid., p. 1423). It should be noted that at least one 
large code, Moses Beghi's Misvat Mosheh, postdates Adderet Eliyahu; see Mann, ibid., 
pp. 1424—1425, 1452-1456. 

101 On one such treatise, Elijah ben Baruch Yerushalmi's Jgeeret ha-Vigquah (mid- 
17th c.), see Frank, “Elijah ben Baruch". 

102 See Solomon ben Afeda ha-Kohen, Sefer Gefen ha-Adderet (composed in 1860) 
and Sefer Yeri‘ot Shelomoh (composed in 1862). 

103 Caleb ben Elijah Afendopolo, Sefer Asarah Ma'amarot, Art. 2, pp. 83-115 (Song 
of Songs), Arts. 3-9, pp. 117-347 (Psalm 119). 
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Zion had held these two texts in particular esteem, investing the 
Song with detailed prognostic readings and identifying themselves 
with the “Righteous of way” (Psalm 119:1)."* By contrast, Afendopolo's 
commentary on the Song is not dissimilar to the narrative midrash 
favored by many Rabbanites, and he expressly identifies the “Righteous 
of Way” with ordinary believers, not some enlightened elite.'” 
Afendopolo's contemporary, Judah Gibbor wrote a versified Torah 
commentary, Minhat Yehudah (1503), which was intended for recita- 
tion in synagogue. The author's terseness and intellectual eclecti- 
cism—he had absorbed both kabbalistic and philosophic ideas—elicited 
supercommentaries from several seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
scholars; the work has retained its place in the Karaite prayer book 
since it was first printed in 1528-29,!% 


x ok k 


In the early seventeenth century, when the Jewish community in 
Constantinople was in steep decline, a few serious, creative Karaite 
scholars were still active. Elijah Afeda Beghi wrote a treatise on ritual 
slaughter, an explication of the Karaite articles of faith, a Hebrew poem 
honoring the Sultans Osman II and Mustafa I, and a biblical Hebrew- 
Greek glossary." His friend Moses ben Judah Messorodi (1560-1637) 
was even more prolific, composing numerous sermons, a Torah com- 
mentary, poetry, halakhic works, and commentaries on Proverbs, and 
the Megillot."* Within their traditional curriculum, these men were 
very learned indeed. The wandering polymath Joseph Solomon 
Delmedigo (1591-1655) was certainly impressed with Messorodi when 
he visited Turkey in 1619.1°° 


104 On the Mourner's approach to the Song of Songs, see Frank, “The voice of 
the turtle", *Karaite commentaries". 

105 Caleb ben Elijah Afendopolo, tbid., p. 127. 

1% For the text of Minhat Yehudah, see Siddur ha-Tefillot, T, pp. 342-393. On Judah 
Gibbor, see Miller, ibid., esp. ch. 3. Miller (ibid, p. 77) notes supercommentaries 
by Judah ben Aaron of Troki, Elijah ben Baruch Yerushalmi, Simhah Isaac ben 
Moses Lucki and Eliezer ben Judah. 

107 See Danon, “The Karaites", pp. 337-338; Mann, ibid., p. 1425; Wilensky, 
"Rabbi Elijah". On the situation of the Karaite community at this time, see Baron, 
The Social and Religious History, XVIII, pp. 122-181, esp. pp. 161—164. 

08 See Danon, tbid., pp. 329-333, "Documents", pp. 247-263; Mann, ibid., 
p. 1424. The commentary on Ecclesiastes has recently been published; see Messorodi, 
Sefer Pi Mosheh. 

10 Barzilay, Yoseph Shlomo Delmedigo, pp. 57-59. 
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Some two years later, the Lithuanian Karaite, Zerah ben Nathan 
of Troki, wrote to Delmedigo, requesting a scholarly reading-list. In 
his reply, Delmedigo offers an ambitious course of study, covering 
Hebrew grammar, poetry, logic, natural science, metaphysics, theol- 
ogy, and biblical exegesis—although he also enjoins Zerah not to 
neglect his own literary heritage.” While he recommends Ibn Ezra 
above all other exegetes, he singles out the Karaite commentaries 
that he had recently acquired—Sefer ha-‘Osher, Sefer ha-Mwhar, and 
Sefer Keter Torah —for their clarity, pleasing style, and literal approach. 
By contrast, David Kimhi and Rashi, who both had a penchant for 
aggadah, are only second- or third-rate interpreters!!! He also sug- 
gests that Karaite works can help elucidate Ibn Ezra: 


You should know that you will find an explanation of Ibn Ezra's words 
in Karaite writings, since he took most of his interpretations from their 
early (scholars), such as Rabbi Yeshu‘ah (ben Yehudah), Rabbi Yefet 
(ben *El), and Rabbi Judah the Persian. But just as he suckles from 
his mother's breasts, sometimes he bites them.!? 


There is a pleasing symmetry in this exchange, for Delmedigo was 
a direct descendant of Mordechai Comtino, who had taught Karaite 
students in Constantinople nearly two centuries earlier.''? Notwith- 
standing all the polemics, the Rabbanite camp has always included 
a few admirers of Karaite scripturalism. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 
KARAITE PRAYER AND LITURGY 


Daniel Frank 


The Bible contains many references to prayer, from Moses’s simple 
entreaty (Numbers 12:13) to Hannah’s silent petition (1 Samuel 
1:10-16), from Solomon’s lengthy supplication (I Kings 8:22-53) to 
Daniel's benediction (Daniel 2:20—23). The Book of Psalms is an 
ancient liturgical anthology, containing lamentations, petitions, songs 
of praise, and thanksgiving. But while it often describes praying and 
includes many prayers, the Bible contains no explicit liturgical guid- 
ance. Since formal worship was concentrated in the Temple, and 
sacrifice was its central feature, the Bible provides detailed informa- 
tion concerning the various offerings, the Psalter preserving portions 
of the divine service. There is silence, however, on the subject of 
fixed worship outside the ‘Temple. Extra-biblical sources, literary and 
archaeological, attest to such practices, but it was only after the 
Temple’s destruction in 70 C.E. that a formal replacement for the 
sacrificial cult was required. The Rabbanite liturgy that developed 
over the next millennium both memorialized and supplanted the 
Temple rites. The names of the services—shaharit, minhah, and musaf— 
were old, and biblical texts were included. But most of the content 
was new. The blessing or benediction (berakhah) was precisely for- 
mulated, and the silent devotion (shemoneh ‘esreh, “eighteen benedic- 
tions”) was given a central place. There were, to be sure, regular 
prayers for the renewal of the Temple service, but there were also 
poetic depictions of that cult in a new, florid Hebrew that no Second- 
Temple Levite would have understood! 

In its original form, Karaite worship represents a conscious attempt 
to restore Jewish prayer to its biblical origins. The absence of the 


! For two sensitive treatments of prayer in the Hebrew Bible, see Greenberg, 
“Tefillah”, Biblical Prose. For a comprehensive interpretation of prayer in Judaism, 
see Reif, Judaism and Prayer. On the creation of a valid non-sacrificial liturgy, see 
Langer, To Worship God, ch. 1. 
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Temple necessitated radical changes, but the Karaites established the 
texts, times, and occasions for prayer by scrutinizing the Bible for 
liturgical guidance. Like other forms of Karaite literature and prac- 
tice, their liturgy and mode of prayer display the marks of conflict 
with rabbinic Judaism, while exhibiting traces of acculturation to 
Islam. Thus, like Muslims—but unlike Rabbanites—they perform 
regular prostrations and also spread their hands during worship, cit- 
ing biblical precedents.” The rabbinic elements that were preserved 
have been accompanied by conscious efforts at self-differentiation: 
Deuteronomy 6:4 remains central to the Karaite proclamation of 
divine unity (Ar. tawhid), but the three paragraphs of the Shema‘ have 
been replaced with a florilegium of verses.) Over the course of time, 
both Rabbanites and Karaites sought to standardize their services, 
each group contending with the growth of new communities and the 
development of local practices.* During certain periods of rapproche- 
ment, Karaite rites were even modified in accordance with Rabbanite 
usage, reversing the reactionary tendency of the early sectarians. 
Following a general trend in Karaite halakhah, the liturgical forms 
prevailing in the West (Byzantium/ Turkey, the Crimea, Poland, and 
Lithuania) also became dominant in the East (Egypt, the Land of 
Israel, Syria, and Iraq), a process facilitated during the nineteenth 
century by the printing of the Karaite prayer book in Europe. 


I. The Historical Development of Karaite Worship 


*Anan ben David sought to revise Jewish worship completely, pat- 
terning it as far as possible on the ancient Temple services.? In accord- 
ance with Numbers 28:4, he decreed that only morning and twilight 
services be held on weekdays.’ In place of the daily sacrifice, Numbers 
28:1-8 was to be read daily from a scroll, probably by a priest. 


? Al-Oirqisani, Kitab al-anwár, I, p. 16, lines 6-11 (prostration), III, pp. 626-627 
(spreading and raising the hands). See also Wieder, "Islamic influences", p. 78. 

3 But see n. 43 below. 

* On Rabbanite efforts see Hoffman, The Canonization, Reif, ibid., pp. 131-138. 

5 Remarkably, the only monograph on the entire subject is Goldberg, Karaite 
Liturgy, the work remains useful, but the criticisms of Nemoy (“Review of Goldberg") 
are justified. 

€ For a reconstruction of ‘Anan’s liturgy, see Mann, “‘Anan’s liturgy”. 

? Erder, “Daily Prayer", pp. 11-12. 
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Blessings were recited before and after the lection, but these con- 
sisted of biblical phrases (Nehemiah 8:6 and Psalm 106:48). A daily 
Psalm was then recited by a Levite and then Priests and Levites 
together recited other Psalms. The priests, Levites, and a select group 
of Israelites led the service at the front of the synagogue, in imita- 
tion of the three groups ministering at the Temple. In ‘Anan’s lec- 
tionary cycle the entire Torah is read twice through annually, from 
an ordinary copy, not a scroll. Although the Karaites did not embrace 
all of ‘Anan’s rulings, they accepted his liturgical approach: worship 
was to follow biblical models as closely as possible. Thus, they ulti- 
mately established only two daily services which consisted primarily 
of Psalm-recitation. 

The earliest Karaite discussion of prayer can be found in al- 
Qirgisani’s Kitab al-anwar wa'l-marágib.? Yn his characteristically sys- 
tematic fashion and lucid style, he delineates and examines topics 
that would feature prominently in all subsequent Karaite writings on 
prayer, such as the definition, times, direction, location, and physi- 
cal postures of daily worship. Referring to the views of earlier schol- 
ars views, al-Oirqisani rejects certain practices, while adopting others 
and proposing his own modifications? He also sets forth the main 
principles of Karaite prayer. 

Al-Qirqisáni developed the principle that statutory prayer should 
be drawn solely from the Psalms and other biblical texts, a notion 
he presented polemically, by refuting several Rabbanite arguments.'? 
This particular dispute arose from differing conceptions of the Psalter 
and the nature of prayer. Sa‘adiah Gaon, the arch-foe of Karaism, 
had maintained that the Psalms represent a single, unified work of 
instructional nature that was divinely revealed to King David." In 
order to engage His human audience, however, God employed many 


8 Treatise VI, chs. 15-21 (al-Qirgqisani, tbid., III, pp. 603-636). For a discussion, 
partial translation, and summary, see Nemoy, “Studies in the history”. 

? For the views of earlier scholars, see, al-Qirgisani, ibid., III, pp. 619, 625-626, 
629, 631 (‘Anan b. David), 606 (Benjamin al-Nahahwandi), 606, 608 (unnamed 
Rabbanites). 

10 Earlier, Daniel al-Qūmisī (9th c.) had railed against the Rabbanites for using 
non-biblical prayers; see his comment on Lev 16:31 in Mann, “Early Karaite”, 
p. 474, tr. Simon, Four Approaches, p. 8. 

li For Sa‘adiah’s approach, see Simon, tbid., pp. 1-57, Sokolow, “Sa‘adiah Gaon's". 
While it has been suggested that al-Qirqisani’s anonymous Rabbanite opponent is 
Sa‘adiah, his identity remains uncertain; see Simon, tbid., pp. 10, 46 n. 26. 
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different rhetorical devices, including changes of voice. According to 
Sa‘adiah, “Hear my prayer, O Lord” (Psalm 39:13) is not the petition 
of an individual, but rather God’s way of informing us that He hear- 
kens to His servants’ entreaties.'? The essence of the Psalter—indeed 
of the Bible as a whole—is actually commandment and prohibition; 
when the Levites sang the Psalms, they were performing the Temple 
Service, not praying. True prayer, says Sa‘adiah—more specifically, 
the Eighteen Benedictions—originated in the biblical period, but was 
transmitted as part of the Oral Tradition. On the Karaite side, al- 
Qirqisani quotes the benediction with which Rabbanites preface their 
morning recitation of Psalms: “Who has chosen his servant David, 
and was pleased with his sacred poetry”, an affirmation of the Psalter's 
liturgical quality.' In contrast, the Eighteen Benedictions, which lack 
scriptural authority, can only be supererogatory.'* 

Al-Oirqisani assigns seven Psalms for morning and evening recita- 
tion: 136, 145, 102, 51, 90 (morning) or 141 (evening), 55, and 106. 
Following Psalm 51, the lection concerning the daily sacrifice (Numbers 
28:1-8) is read.!° For each Psalm, he offers a rationale or brief expla- 
nation and describes the appropriate physical posture: Psalms 136 
and 145 constitute thanksgiving and should be recited standing; 
Psalms 102 and 51 are supplications that should be said while kneel- 
ing.^ Although al-Qirqisani’s general liturgical principles would 
remain valid, certain key elements are absent from this service, notably 
an opening Psalm of praise, a proclamation of divine unity (e.g. 
Deuteronomy 6:4) and a confessional. There is also no reference to 
the arrangement of isolated biblical verses into sequences (florilegia), 
a hallmark of Karaite prayer. At the same time, al-Qirqisani’s iden- 
tification of “the afflicted” in Psalm 102 with the people in Exile and 
their longing for redemption points toward the innovative approach of 
the Mourners for Zion. 


12 See Sokolow, tbid., p. 167; Sa'adiah b. Joseph Fayyumi, Tehillim ‘im Targum, 
p. 34. Cf. Simon, ibid., p. 2. 

13 See al-Qirqisani, ibid., III, p. 608, lines 13-14; Nemoy, tbid., pp. 310—311. The 
benediction, no longer in use, was included in the ancient Palestinian rite (Wieder, 
“A benediction quoted”). 

^ Al-Ojirqisani, zbid., TH, p. 610, line 20-p. 611, line 9. 

15 See the schematic table in Nemoy, ibid., p. 329. 

16 Al-Oirqisáni, ibid., III, pp. 626-629; Nemoy, ibid., pp. 316-319. 
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By the mid-tenth century, Jerusalem had emerged as the leading 
center of Karaism, and the Mourners for Zion as the sect’s leading 
exponents. Preaching a life of Bible study, prayer, and lamentation 
in the Holy City, they inaugurated an ambitious literary program to 
further their aims." Following al-Qirgisani, they claimed that the 
Psalter was Judaism’s book of common prayer, and Lamentations a 
special liturgy of mourning. Their detailed explications of these texts 
were intended as liturgical commentaries. In their introductions to 
Psalms, both Salmon ben Yeruhim (mid-tenth century) and Yefet 
ben ‘Eli (fl. 975-1000) stress the book's liturgical nature. Arguing 
directly against Sa‘adiah, they maintain that its frequent exhortations 
to thank, praise, sing, exalt, and recount—all in the imperative 
plural—are intended not only for the Levites, but also for the entire 
nation. The numerous pleas for salvation, moreover, can mean- 
ingfully refer only to the Exile. The Karaites contend, therefore, that 
the Psalms were revealed as prophetic prayers whose primary message 
was intended for Israel in Exile. As Salmon states: 


All these and similar (passages}—which would take (too) long to enu- 
merate—(describe a situation) similar to ours, one of exile, humilia- 
tion, degradation, and grief. This book was revealed in such a way 
that we might intercede and pray from it. In sum, it (constitutes) guid- 
ance for the people of the Exile as to how they should repent, weep, 
fast, and don sackcloth, beseeching the All-Merciful for relief, salva- 
tion, ingathering, the rebuilding of the Temple, and the advent of the 
messiah.? 


Reading the Psalms prognostically, the Mourners for Zion found 
numerous references to themselves and their circumstances. According 
to Salmon, Psalm 102 “is the prayer of the people in Exile ...; ‘of 
one afflicted’ (lean) refers to the righteous."? Yefet ben ‘Eli con- 
nects the Psalm with “the righteous of way,” a phrase taken from 
Psalm 119:1, which he interprets thus: 


7 On the Mourners for Zion, see Gil, A History of, pp. 777-820, Ben-Shammai, 
“The Karaites". On their liturgy, see Frank, “The Shoshanim”. 

18 For Salmon and Yefet’s approach, see Simon, tbid., pp. 59-111. 

19 Shunary, “Salmon ben Yeruham’s”, p. 171, lines 265-70; Alobaidi, Le Commentaire, 
pp. 187, 301. 

0 Saint Petersburg, RNL, Ms. Evr-Arab. L.1427, fol. 36b. Wieder, The Judean 
Scrolls, p. 204 discusses the liturgical function of Ps 102. 
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The temme: derekh are the members of the Karaite party ( farig) who 
hold fast to the Torah of the Lord .. . They have abandoned the “com- 
mandment of men, learned by rote" and do not rely on the Mishnah 
and Talmud... [They] are dedicated to continuous study of the Torah 
by day and by night, wear sackcloth and wallow in ashes; they pray 
incessantly for themselves and for the people of God and yearn for 
the messianic salvation.” 


This passage illustrates the Mourners’ technique of identifying epi- 
thets and using them to interpret biblical prophecies. The word maskil, 
for example, which occurs in the headings of fourteen Psalms, is 
understood either as an instructor in Karaite Judaism, or as guid- 
ance (Ar. rushd) for Israel as to how they should present their case 
before God; these Psalms, therefore, are interpreted as their prayers.” 
But Yefet does not require a guiding epithet for every Psalm; on 
Psalm 101 (“A Psalm of David”) he writes: 


David recited this Psalm with reference to the righteous maskil who 
will live at the end of the Exile; that maski will say ‘I sing to You, O 


God, for the graciousness with which You have treated me.” 


Having associated the biblical texts with their own age, the Mourners 
naturally discovered contemporary allusions, including references to 
Muslims and Christians.” Making the Psalms meaningful to a com- 
munity of worshipers was their primary goal. Yefet took pains, there- 
fore, to delineate the structure and main subjects of each one: 


... Now this Psalm (i.e. 44) comprises four themes: (1) God's beneficence 
towards (our) ancestors throughout the various ages; (2) (Israel's) com- 
plaint at what has befallen them; (3) mention of their adherence to 
the religion and law of God; (4) (their) entreaty to God that He pay 
attention to their (present) situation and restore them to their former 
(condition). 


21 For Yefet’s comment on Ps 119:1, see Wieder, “The Qumran sectaries", pp. 
99-100 (modified); for the Arabic text, see pp. 289—290. For Yefet’s comment on 
Ps 102, see New York, JTSA, Ms. Mic. 3350, fol. 235b. 

? On this epithet, see Wieder The Judean Scrolls, pp. 104—117. On Ps 44, see 
Frank, ibid, p. 224. 

? New York, JTSA, Ms. Mic. 3350, fol. 231b. 

2t See Ben-Shammai, “The attitude”, pp. 15-22; Frank, ibid., pp. 217-220, 226- 
228; Erder, “The attitude". 

5 Comment on 44:27, see Frank, ibid., p. 229. Cf. the comments on Ps 79 (Frank, 
ibid., p. 223) and Ps 90 (Frank, ibid., p. 225). 
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For the Jerusalem Karaites, the recitation of Lamentations was of 
central importance, and Salmon ben Yeruhim’s commentary on the 
book embodies their liturgy of mourning. Like his other commen- 
taries, Salmon’s work is really a patchwork affair, comprising a full 
Arabic translation, glosses, lengthy extracts from his commentaries 
on Psalms and Daniel, and homilies. There are also simple hymns 
or litanies. An unusual feature is the presence of a biblical verse- 
cum-refrain ending the comment on each verse of Lamentations; 
these refrain-verses are introduced by brief Arabic admonitions. The 
comment on every verse in chapter one, for example, closes with 
Jeremiah 9:12: 


All these calamities befell us because of the magnitude of our sins, as 
it is stated: “And the Lord said: ‘Because they have forsaken My law 
which I set before them, and have not obeyed My voice or walked in 
accord with it" (Jeremiah 9:12). 


The Mourners’ primitive dirges, though hardly real piyyutem, represent 
an interesting departure from their scripturalism. Rhythmic and repet- 
itive, they hark back to ancient forms and were, apparently, deemed 
acceptable as supplementary prayers: “No king and no temple/ No 
sanctuary and no temple/ No hall and no court/ No gate and no 
gatekeeper/ No judge and no officer..."? There are, however, a 
few more artful compositions, such as an eleventh century poem— 
likely by Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah—that describes the Karaites’ ritu- 
als of mourning, recitation of Lamentations, and circumambulation 
of Jerusalem’s walls.” 

During the first decades of the eleventh century, Levi ben Yefet 
ben ‘Eli composed a code that includes an important treatise on 
prayer.? Levi systematized legal material found in earlier codes (such 


** Comment on Lam 1:2. On the liturgical character of Salmon's commentary 
and the Mourners’ hymns, see Ben-Shammai, “Poetic Works"; for the refrain see 
pp. 199-201. 

? Ben-Shammai, ibid., p. 215. 

8 Ben-Shammai, “A unique lamentation”. On the Karaite and Rabbanite ritual 
of circumambulating the walls, see Fleischer, “Pilgrims’ prayer", esp. pp. 324—327. 

? For an annotated French translation see Vajda, “La lex orandi". On Levi's 
code in general, see Ben-Shammai, “Sefer ha-Miswot". El-Gamil has recently pub- 
lished an edition of the Byzantine Hebrew translation; for the treatise on prayer, 
see Levi b. Yefet, Sefer ha-Miswot, II, pp. 497-520. This handsomely-produced five- 
volume set is most welcome, but the edition is in no way critical, and the editor 
does not identify the manuscript(s) he is reproducing; see his discussion of the text, 
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as Kitab al-anwar) as well as Bible commentaries. His pronouncements 
on such issues as the number, times, and direction of prayer reflect 
the practices of the Mourners. For worshipers who are pressed for 
time he proposes an abridged liturgy that is strikingly similar to the 
basic service of the later Karaite Siddur.? Because it was quickly 
translated into Hebrew, Levi’s Code proved influential among the 
Byzantine Karaites. The treatise on prayer seems to have been pop- 
ular, for it also circulated separately. 

Judah Hadassi’s vast encyclopedic code, Eshkol ha-Kofer (ca. 1150), 
contains a detailed treatment of worship.” Significantly, the liturgy 
accords in large measure with Aaron ben Joseph’s prayer book (ca. 
1300). This suggests that the basic Karaite service was canonized at 
least 150 years earlier than is commonly supposed. Quite possibly, 
the liturgy of Eshkol ha-Kofer even reflects the practice of the Mourners 
for Zion. 

Aaron ben Joseph “the Physician” is generally credited with giv- 
ing the Karaite Siddur its present form. Full versions of the liturgi- 
cal texts—Psalms, biblical passages, and florilegia—are provided 
together with instructions, e.g. “the worshiper stands, prostrates him- 
self before the ark (heikhal) and recites".? There are also piyyutim, 
many of which were composed by Aaron himself. Modeled upon 
the sacred poetry of the great eleventh- and twelfth-century Andalusians, 
they are utterly unlike the hymns of the Mourners for Zion. Rhymed 
and metered, they also treat familiar philosophical themes, notably 
psychology.” Aaron's verse, prose, and thought reflect the “sefardiza- 
tion” of European Karaite culture, which in turn gradually came to 


1:26-31. For the readers’ convenience, I refer below to this edition, which—for the 
pages cited—corresponds more or less closely to Leiden Ms. Or. 4760 (Warner 22), 
fols. 100b-105b. 

% See section III below, “The main elements of the karaite liturgy’. 

3 Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, fols. 10b-11b, esp. fols. 15-17d for 
the liturgy. On Hadassi in general, see Ankori, Karattes in Byzantium, index, s.v. 
*Yehudah Hadassi”, Lasker, “The philosophy” and further in > Lasker, Byzantine 
Karaite Thought. 

9 Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, p. 7. 

3 Weinberger, Rabbanite and Karaite, pp. 512-561. These poems, together with 
others from Poland-Lithuania, are all found in the Siddur ha-Tefillot. l'hey were com- 
posed by over thirty payyelanim between the twelfth and eighteenth centuries. 

3t Weinberger, Jewish Hymnography, pp. 408—431, esp. pp. 415-421; Tanenbaum, 
The Coniemplatwe Soul, ch. 10. There were also adaptations of Rabbanite poems; see 
Weinberger, “A note". 
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predominate among Arabic-speaking Karaites. Ultimately, Aaron’s 
Siddur would likewise replace the prayer book of Isaiah ben ‘Uzziah 
ha-Kohen (“al-mu‘allim fadil’’), which circulated for a time in the East 
(fifteenth-seventeenth centuries).* Printing facilitated the Siddur’s rapid 
diffusion; indeed, it was the first Karaite book to be brought to press 
and the only one to be reprinted with any frequency.” 

The works of Aaron's successor, Aaron ben Elijah “the Younger" 
of Nicomedia (d. 1369), substantially accelerated the process of 
sefardization that would continue into the nineteenth century in 
Turkey, the Crimea, Poland, and Lithuania. Aaron ben Elijah devoted 
one treatise of his code, Gan *Eden (1354), to prayer." It comprises 
a discussion of essential preliminaries, such as the times and physi- 
cal direction of prayer, and a comprehensive liturgical commentary 
that describes the services for the entire year, clarifies their struc- 
ture, and explains the significance of individual prayers.?? Aaron also 
discusses the propriety of reciting fzyyutim, concluding that prayer 
should properly include both scriptural selections and sacred poetry.” 
His conception of worship builds upon ideas propounded in the tenth 
century: prayer must be rationally grounded and precisely formu- 
lated. Consequently, he lingers over philosophical interpretations of 
passages and individual verses, maintaining that King David com- 
posed the Psalter with later generations in mind. Like Aaron ben 


3 On this work see Poznanski, “Der Karáer al-mu‘allim”, who notes (pp. 147-150) 
that it was an important source for the Damascene liturgy treated by Margoliouth, 
*An introduction". Neither text has received proper attention. 

3 See Miller, “Prayer book politics”. The first edition was issued by Daniel 
Bomberg in Venice (1528/29); subsequent editions were issued in Istanbul (1733), 
Kalé (1809), Gózlów (1836), Vienna (1854), Vilna and Odessa (1868, 1872), Vilna 
(1891; reprinted Ramle 1971), and Budapest (1903). The latter was edited for the 
Egyptian community by Yeshu‘ah (Farag) ben Moshe Rason Sirgani (1850-1920). 
The Karaite Jews in Israel—who are mostly of Egyptian extraction--use the Vilna 
(1891) edition. The Karaite Jews of America have recently issued a new edition 
with English translation (Pleasanton, California, 2001). See further in > Walfish, 
Press and Printing. 

? Aaron b. Elijah, Sefer ha-Miswot, “Inyan Tefillah", fols. 69a-81b. 

38 On the essential preliminaries, see section II below, “Aspects of Karaite prayer"; 
on Aaron b. Elijah’s Sefer ha-Miswot as liturgical commentary, see section II, "The 
main elements of the Karaite liturgy”. 

3 Fol 71b. Aaron was also a payyetan; see Weinberger, Rabbanite and Karaite, pp. 
561—566, Jewish Hymnography, pp. 410—411. Elijah Bashyachi emphasizes that the 
poyutim are not mandatory; see Elijah b. Moses Bashyachi, Adderet Eliyahu, fol. 97cd. 
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Joseph, Aaron “the Younger” espoused a religious philosophy that 
harmonized Maimonidean Aristotelianism with Mutazilite kalam.*° 

During the fifteenth century, leading Karaites in Byzantium stud- 
ied with Rabbanite teachers, such as Mordechai Komtino.*! As a 
certain rapprochement developed between the two groups, members 
of the Bashyachi family instituted several reforms aimed at easing 
the stringency of Karaite practice and aligning it more closely with 
Rabbanite norms. While Elijah Bashyachi (d. 1490) codified these 
changes in Adderet Eliyahu, the most significant liturgical innovation 
was elaborated in a separate work by his brother-in-law.? In Patshegen 
Ketav ha-Dat, Caleb Afendopolo (d. 1525) laid out a new lectionary 
cycle commencing in Tishri, on the Sabbath after Shemini ‘Aseret, 
rather than in Nisan. He also treated the writing of Torah scrolls, 
and the benedictions to be recited on every occasion, topics that had 
not previously been discussed by Karaite authors.** It was in this 
period as well that Judah Gibbor completed Minhat Yehudah (1503), 
a set of versified introductions to the weekly lections and arguably 
the last major addition to the Siddur.® 


IL. Aspects of Karaite Prayer 


Karaite treatments of worship address some ten topics, as can be 
seen from the contents of Levi ben Yefet’s treatise: (1) the obliga- 
tion of prayer; (2) the number of prayers; (3) the nature of prayer; 
(4) the prayer-times; (5) the qiblah; (6) the location of prayer; (7) those 
obligated to pray; (8) prayers derived from Scripture; (9) the lan- 
guage of prayer; (10) related matters (the physical postures of prayer).* 


? On Byzantine Karaite thought and its post-Maimonidean phase see Lasker, 
Byzantine Karaite Thought. 

^ Attias, Le Commentaire Biblique, pp. 41-89. 

? Ankori, “Beit Bashyachi". 

£ Elijah b. Moses Bashyachi, ibd. “‘Inyan Tefillah,” fols. 95b-101b. Bashyachi 
introduced the three paragraphs of the Rabbanite Shema‘ into the Karaite morning 
service; see ibid. fol. 98, col. a, and Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, pp. 83-84. 

^ See Caleb b. Elijah Afendopolo, Sefer Patshegen, pp. 13-14; Ankori, ibid., pp. 
4-6; Danon, “The Karaites", pp. 315-317; "Documents", pp. 167-173 (including 
passages omitted from the printed edition). 

5 Siddur ha-Téfillot, I, pp. 342-395. See Weinberg, Rabbanite and Karaite, pp. 668-681, 
Miller, “At the twilight", pp. 53-75. 

^5 Vajda, “La lex orandi", pp. 7-8; Saint Petersburg Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, 
fol. 19a; Levi ben Yefet, Sefer ha-Miswot, H, p. 497. 
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Since Levi’s work was influential, it will serve as a useful frame of 
reference." 


The Obligation of Prayer 


Levi explains that the obligation to worship God is motivated by 
desire for His reward and fear of His punishment; this is epitomized 
in two verses: “Serve the Lord with fear” (Psalm 2:11), and “Serve 
the Lord with gladness” (Psalm 100:2). Joy accompanies our grati- 
tude for His graciousness, and fear our dread of His chastisement. 
Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 8:22—53) offers us a suitable model, since 
it indicates that we are to pray morning and evening, facing the 
sanctuary. Like his prayer, ours should comprise humble supplica- 
tion (ladarr^) and entreaty (takannun). It should commence with 
praise (fasbth), continuing with a complaint (shakwa) at the present 
situation, a supplication, and a request for the termination of our 
ills. Next follow two affirmations: the acknowledgment of God’s 
beneficence, and the confession of the sins that have brought about 
our distress.” 

Levi’s discussion of obligation is firmly grounded in Scripture (al- 
kitab) and reason (al-nazar).? His appeal to these two sources of knowl- 
edge is, of course, typically mu'tazilite and reflects the theology to 
which both early and later Karaites subscribed. Worship is above 
all a rational activity, each of whose individual parts has its logical 
place and function. The biblical prayers are prototypical, addressing 
the essential themes in the proper sequence; surrounding narratives 
provide necessary guidance to non-verbal aspects of worship. 


" For other primary sources, see al-Oirqisant, Kitab al-anwar, III, pp. 603-636; 
Nemoy, “Studies in the history"; Aaron b. Elijah, iid; fols. 69a-71d; Elijah b. 
Moses Bashyachi, ibid., fols. 95b- 101b; Margoliouth, tbid. Cf Solomon b. Afeda ha- 
Kohen, Sefer Yerfot, pp. 173-176, 180—184. 

48 On tadarru’ in Muslim worship, see Padwick, Muslim Devotions, p. 13. 

* Vajda, ibid., p. 8. The Arabic terms have been supplied from Saint Petersburg 
Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, fol. 19ab, which was inaccessible to Vajda. For the 
Hebrew text, see Levi ben Yefet, ibid., II, p. 498. 

50 Saint Petersburg Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, fol. 19b, line 26. Vajda, ibid., 
p. 9, n. 18 should be corrected accordingly. For the Hebrew text, see Levi ben 
Yefet, ibid., II, p. 499. 

5! Levi also composed a kalām treatise, fragments of which have recently been 
discovered; see Sklare, Fudaeo-Arabic Manuscripts, pp. 133-136. 
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The Number of Prayers and Their Times 


The early Karaites disagreed over the number of obligatory daily 
prayers and the times of the services, which they attempted to estab- 
lish on scriptural grounds.? To al-Qirgisani and Yefet ben ‘Eli, 
Daniel’s actions (6:11) implied three mandatory daily prayers.? 
According to Levi ben Yefet, however, most Karaite authorities— 
basing themselves upon 1 Chronicles 23:30—maintain that there are 
but two daily prayers, in the morning and evening. And indeed, 
two daily services came to be the norm, corresponding to the daily 
tamid offerings in the Temple (Exodus 29:39); other prayers were 
deemed optional.” Levi defines the times of prayer as follows: “The 
morning prayer must (be recited) close to sunrise, after dawn and 
before daylight... The evening prayer (must be recited) between 
sunset and the end of twilight, before the onset of night." 


The Nature and Language of Prayer 


As has been mentioned above, al-Qirqisani argues strongly for a 
biblical liturgy, derived largely from the Psalms. Levi ben Yefet con- 
curs, although he permits the inclusion of non-biblical texts, provided 
they are free of error." While he gives clear liturgical guidance—as 
we shall see in the following section—he refuses to authorize any 
single prayer book: “There is no basis for (our having to) follow one 
rite rather than another; God knows best." Since most authorities 
advocated a scriptural liturgy, it is not surprising that they also insisted 
on Hebrew as the exclusive language of prayer—although some 


9 See Goldberg, Karaite Liturgy, pp. 1-5 and esp. Erder, “Daily prayer". 

9 See al-Oirqisani, ibid., HI, pp. 606-607; Nemoy, ibid., p. 310; Yefet b. *Eli, A 
Commentary on Daniel, p. 64 (Arab), p. 30 (Eng) on 6:11. Cf. Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, 
Eshkol ha-Kofer, fol. 10c. 

54 Vajda, ibid., pp. 12-13; Levi b. Yefet, ibid., IL, pp. 501—502. 

5 See Aaron ben Elijah, sbid., fol. 69bc; Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, tbid., fol. 
95d. All three scholars reject an earlier view mandating seven daily prayers on the 
basis of Ps 119:164. See also Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, ibid., fol. 10bc. 

56 Vajda, ibid., pp. 18-19; Saint Petersburg Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, fol. 22a; 
Levi ben Yefet, ibid., I, p. 507. So also Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, tbid., fol. 95d. 

5? Vajda, ibid., p. 17; Saint Petersburg Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, fol. 21b; Levi 
ben Yefet, ib, Il, p. 505. Later authorities sanction the addition of piyyuten as 
non-statutory prayers; see Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, ibid., fol. 97cd. 

5 Vajda, ibid., p. 18; Saint Petersburg Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, fol. 22a; Levi 
ben Yefet, ibid., lI, p. 507. 
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allowed the Aramaic prayers of Daniel. Private petitions to God 
could, of course, be made in any language.? 


The Qiblah, Those Obligated to Pray, and the Place of Prayer 


Like the Rabbanite Jews, the Karaites always faced the Temple 
Mount in prayer. Levi again refers to Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 
8:22-53) in this connection; al-Qirqisani naturally refers to Daniel 
6:11: *. .. where he had windows in his upper chamber open toward 
Jerusalem . . .”® Not surprisingly, both authors use the Arabic word 
giblah to denote the direction at prayer, a polemical topos for medieval 
Jews, Muslims, and Christians, alike.9'! Later authorities require a 
window on the eastern wall facing Jerusalem, in imitation of Daniel.? 

In attempting to pattern worship after the Temple service, ‘Anan 
had demanded that a special place be consecrated in which incense 
would be burned, that it be kept as ritually (and. physically) clean 
as the Temple, and that women be excluded from it at all times. 
Al-Qirgisant and other early Karaites rejected the reinstitution of 
Temple legislation, but insisted that shoes be removed outside the 
synagogue (kanisah) and barred the presence of women when they 
are ritually unclean.® Aaron b. Elijah (14th c.) reiterated the oblig- 
ation of prayer for all adult men and women, but forbade it to any- 
one who is ritually unclean.” 

To Mourners for Zion, like Levi ben Yefet, who worshipped near 
the Temple Mount, the synagogue’s physical structure was unim- 
portant. But to the Karaites of fifteenth century Istanbul, who lived 
among wealthy Rabbanite Jews and Muslims, a well-appointed be 
kenesset was essential. Elijah Bashyachi even provided careful instruc- 
tions for the building's orientation, so that the Torah-niche (hetkhal) 
would be aligned with Jerusalem.® 


5 See Vajda, ibid., pp. 35-36; London B.L. Ms. Or. 2564, fols. 13b-14a; Levi 
ben Yefet, ibid., II, pp. 515-516. Aaron ben Elijah, zbid., fol. 70d; Elijah ben Moses 
Bashyachi, ibid., fols. 97bc. 

$9? Vajda, ibid., p. 23; Saint Petersburg Ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. 1:930, fol. 23a; Levi 
b. Yefet, ibid., IE, pp. 510—511. Al-Qirqisani, zbid., TH, p. 615, Nemoy, tbid., p. 312. 

9! SEI, s.v. "Kibla", Gil, A History of Palestine, pp. 65-68. 

€ Aaron ben Elijah, tbid., fols. 69d. 

$5 Al-Qirqisani, ibid., HI, pp. 619—624, Nemoy, ibid., pp. 312-314. See also Levi 
b. Yefet's discussion in Vajda, ibid., pp. 25-27, Levi b. Yefet, tbid., II, pp. 511-512. 

Aaron ben Elijah, tbid., fol. 70ab. 

5° Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, tbid., fols. 96a-97a. 
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The Physical Postures of Prayer 


In contrast to Rabbanite practice, Karaite worship emphasizes the 
physical attitudes accompanying worship. To be sure, bowing is stip- 
ulated at certain points in the Rabbanite 'amidah, but custom largely 
dictates whether one is to stand or sit during different sections of 
the service. The Karaites, on the other hand, take pains to estab- 
lish the correct posture for each prayer from biblical prooftexts, such 
as 1 Kings 8:22, 2 Chronicles 20:5, 2 Chronicles 29:29 and Psalm 
134:2. In this, their practice resembles Muslim worship where pre- 
cise postures and gestures are prescribed.? This is apparent both 
from the Arabic terminology employed by early authors and their 
accompanying description. Among the positions Levi b. Yefet men- 
tions, for example, are standing (wugüf), bending (mhz), inclina- 
tion (ruku^), genuflection (burūk), prostration (sydd), and spreading and 
raising the hands (bast al-kaffayn wa-raf huma)—al familiar from Muslim 
practice. Other instances of congruence between Karaite and Muslim 
worship include ritual purification and the removal of shoes before 
prayer.” 


III. The Main Elements of the Karaite Liturgy 


The Karaites’ scripturalism naturally made them averse to Rabbanite 
liturgical compositions and led them to create a prayer book com- 
prising the following elements: (1) complete Psalms and other con- 
nected passages; (2) florilegia, or strings of biblical verses linked 
thematically and verbally; (3) original prayers cast in biblical phrases; 


$$ Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy, pp. 66-67, 379. On the debate over the correct pos- 
ture during the recitation of the Shema‘ see Hoffman, The Canonization, pp. 46-48. 

5' Wieder, “Islamic influences". 

$9 Vajda, ibid., p. 37, London B.L. Ms. Or. 2564, fol. 15a, and Levi ben Yefet, 
ibid., II, pp. 517—518. Al-Qirqisani is much less detailed, but he does mention 
“standing upright upon one's feet” (al-giyám “ala al-rijlayn), “kneeling upon one’s 
knees and raising the hands upwards” (al-buritk ‘ala al-rukbatayn wa-raf* al-yadayn ilā 
al-fawq), and bowing down" (al-swid); see al-Qirqisani, tbid., III, pp. 626, 629 and 
Nemoy, tbid., pp. 316, 319. On Muslim practice, see SEI, s.v. "Salat". The Byzantine 
Karaites included precise descriptions of the gestures, naturally reverting to Hebrew 
terminology; see Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 70c; Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, tbid., 
fols. 97c. 

** Al-Qirqisani, ibid., III, pp. 633-635, Nemoy, ibid., pp. 325-326; Margoliouth, 
ibid., pp. 520—521. 
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and (4) piyyutim, or sacred poems. As we have seen, the tenth cen- 
tury Karaites argued vigorously for the centrality of the Psalter to 
daily worship. Quite early, however, they also began to fashion new 
prayers from disconnected biblical verses sharing a common theme. 
As Levi ben Yefet explains: 


(The worshiper) may choose verses in accordance with what he desires 
his prayers to express. And this is the practice of all worshipers, for 
they glean verses expressing divine unity (from all of Scripture) for 
their prayers. In the same manner, (they select) verses of confession, 
verses of consolation, praise and prayer which it would take too long 
to detail." 


Usually, the verses of a florilegium share one or more Hebrew words 
(or roots). The introduction to the recitation of Deuteronomy 6:4, 
for example, comprises thirteen verses: the first four include the verb 
barekhu (“bless”), the next two Aalelu (“praise”), the next five sh-m-‘ 
(hear, hearken”), and the final two be-gor'i (“when I cry out”). For 
Karaites, the florilegium proved to be a satisfactory means of express- 
ing liturgical needs, while retaining scriptural phrasing.” The origi- 
nal prayers that they composed occupy a peripheral place in the 
liturgy; a silent petition in biblical Hebrew, for example, occurs as 
a coda to the Evening Service for Weekdays.” And while piyyutin 
became increasingly popular, they never assumed a central liturgi- 
cal function. The main elements of Karaite worship remain biblical; 
they had already been established by the early eleventh century. 

At the end of his treatise on prayer, Levi ben Yefet sketches an 
abridged liturgy for worshipers who are pressed for time. Though 
brief, this passage is extremely important for the light it sheds on 
the practices of the Mourners for Zion [Table 1]. By interpreting 
the biblical passages Levi prescribes in light of his father's com- 
mentaries, we may grasp the way the Mourners understood the 
Psalms they recited.” 


7 Frank, “The Shoshanim", p. 210. 

" Siddur ha-Téfillot, I, p. 8, and see further below. 

? A prime example of a rabbinic florilegium is the gedushah de-sidra (“A Redeemer 
will come to Zion”); see Elbogen, ibid., p. 70. 

75 Siddur ha-Téfillot, Y, pp. 26-28. See the analysis below, sec. 18. 7efillah be-Lahash. 
The connective passages in the Passover haggadah are also composed in this style. 

™ See Vajda, ibid., pp. 41-42; Levi ben Yefet, ibid., II, pp. 519—520; Frank, ibid., 
pp. 211-214. For a fuller discussion of the liturgy and the light shed upon it by 
Yefet ben ‘Els Psalms commentary, see Frank, ibid. 
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Table 1: Levi ben Yefet’s abridged liturgy 


1. “Verses of Divine Unity” 
2. Psalm 136 

3. “Lection of the Sacrifice” 
4. Psalm 145 

5. “Verses of Lamentations” 
6. Psalm 79 

7. Psalm 90 

8. Psalm 86 

9. I Chronicles 29:10f£ 


As in Rabbanite prayer, the profession of divine unity assumes a 
primary place, near the beginning of the service. Earlier in the trea- 
tise, Levi remarks that it is the Karaite practice to select verses pro- 
claiming God's unity ( fawásig al-tawhid); although he does not elaborate, 
he almost certainly means to include Deuteronomy 6:4.” An early 
liturgical fragment (9th-10th c.?) contains a yihud that begins as fol- 
lows: Deuteronomy 6:4, Psalm 135:13, Psalm 103:19, Psalm 36:6, 
and Psalm 8:2.’° Since nearly the same forms appear in Eshkol ha- 
Kofer and Aaron ben Joseph's Siddur, Levi likely intends a similar 
sequence.” Psalm 136 constitutes Thanksgiving; its clear message and 
simple antiphonal structure make it particularly effective for con- 
gregational prayer. Yefet ben *Eli comments: 


We must know that thanksgiving (to God) 1s obligatory for (His) gen- 
eral and particular acts of beneficence (to us), and that worshipers must 
enumerate these in their compulsory ( fard) prayers. Since I have already 
given a clear explanation of this in the Introduction to this book, there 
is no need to reiterate it here. At this point, however, I must men- 
tion something I have not set forth elsewhere, viz. that this Psalm is 
recited at the time of the fixed prayer (fi waqt salat al-fard) at the time 
of assembly. Standing before the assemblies (al-maghelot),”® the prayer- 


7 Vajda, ibid., p. 33, B.L. Ms. Or. 2564, fol. 13a, lines 11-12. See Frank, ibid., 
p. 212, n. 56. This chapter is quite abbreviated in the medieval Hebrew transla- 
tion; cf. Levi ben Yefet, ibid., Il, pp. 514-515 which makes no reference to the 
verses proclaiming divine unity. 

7$ See Ginzberg, Ginze Schechter, p. 441. Wieder, The Formation, IL, pp. 775-777 
suggests that Daniel al-Oümist is the author. 

7 Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, ibid., 15c, lines 58-63; Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, p. 8, lines 
12-16. 'These florilegia both add Prov 3:19 after Ps 135:19. 

78 Le. the congregation. 
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leader (al-imám) recites each verse of this Psalm, and the congregation 


(al-jam‘) recites ‘for His grace (endures) forever’.” 


From its inclusion in Levi’s condensed liturgy, we may conclude that 
even when no congregation was present, Psalm 136 remained the 
prayer of Thanksgiving par excellence.® 

The recitation of a passage describing the daily sacrifice (fasi al- 
gorban; Numbers 28:1-8) commemorates the ancient rite that the 
prayer services replace. Psalm 145, expressing praise of God, follows 
naturally at this pomt. Levi has previously explained that according 
to 1 Chronicles 23:30 and 2 Chronicles 29:27-28, “the offering of 
praise to God (tasbif)) took place (in the Temple) morning and evening; 
at the moment the sacrifice was offered, the singing (al-shir) com- 
menced, with the congregation bowing until the burnt offering had 
been completed."*?! Precisely what Levi means by the following “verses 
of lamentations” ( fawásiq al-qinoth) is impossible to establish; the 
Mourners of Zion had, of course, an entire liturgy of mourning based 
upon the Book of Lamentations, certain Psalms, and simple hymns. 
The three Psalms that follow—79, 90, and 86—each stand for a 
separate liturgical category. Psalms 74 and 79 were understood to 
be prophetic prayers combining expressions of grief at the destruc- 
tion of the Temple with petitions for forgiveness, salvation, and 
vengeance. Cast in the first-person plural, Psalms 44, 80, and 90 
(“Psalms relating to the community”) were felt to be comprehensive, 
collective prayers describing the historical relationship between God 
and Israel and begging for mercy and restoration. For Levi, Psalm 
90 occupies a special place: “Of all the Psalms, none combines com- 
munal concerns and historical issues so well as ‘A Prayer of Moses’”. 
Yefet’s comment on Psalm 90:1 makes these merits even plainer: 


This prayer (i.e. Psalm 90) comprises six themes: (1) the eternal and 
enduring nature of the Creator; (2) His creation of His creatures; (3) 
the varying life-spans of human beings and the fact that they are (in 


7^ Yefet ben ‘Eh, Com. Ps. 136:1, New York, JTSA ms. Mic. 3351 [Adler 97], 
fol. 132b. 

% Al-Oirqisani also characterizes Ps 136 as “Thanksgiving” (hoda’ah); see Kitab al- 
anwar, II, p. 625, lines 5-7 and Nemoy, tbid., p. 314. When more time for prayer 
was available, it might be supplemented by a hoda’ah composed of selected verses, 
such as Khan, Karaite Bible Manuscripts, pp. 165-166. 

9! See Vajda, ibid., p. 10; Saint Petersburg, ms. RNL Yevr-Arab. 1.930, fol. 20, 
lines 14-16; Levi ben Yefet, tbid., IL, p. 500. 
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any case) short; (4) what befell Israel on account of God's wrath and 
the other things that happened to them in Exile, all this being the 
cause of their sins; (5) their entreaty to God to inform them of the 
end so that they might verify (the time); and (6) the anticipated fulfillment 
of the (divine) promises. Now this (Psalm) comprises all that is neces- 
sary to mention on the subject of the two Exiles.? 


In contrast, Psalms 25, 28, and 86 are suitable vehicles for personal 
supplication since they are cast in the first-person singular. Finally, 
1 Chronicles 29:10ff constitutes an affirmation of God's absolute 
sovereignty—the worshipers’ motivation to offer thanks and praise 
(v. 13). 

Levi's condensed liturgy not only describes the Mourners’ essen- 
tial order of prayer, but also delineates features that would remain 
central in the later Byzantine rite of Eshkol ha-Kofer and Aaron ben 
Joseph's Siddur. An examination of the Siddurs Evening Service for 
weekdays confirms this basic stability, and reveals the major elements 
of the Karaite liturgy in general. Yet because it is largely an anthol- 
ogy of biblical verses and passages, this liturgy seems opaque. While 
the prayer book’s headings announce a section’s general content, and 
directions prescribe the appropriate physical postures, the biblical 
texts stand unexplained. There are virtually no original prayers or 
connective elements expressing the community’s interpretation of 
these passages. The Byzantine Karaites themselves sensed this difficulty: 
without guidance, worshipers could not be certain that they correctly 
understood the verses they recited. In order to alleviate this prob- 
lem, Aaron ben Elijah included a liturgical commentary in his code 
Gan ‘Eden: 


I have observed some of my contemporaries trying to find meaning 
(in the liturgy), but lacking learning, they fail to understand the con- 
nections between subjects in the prayers established by the true sages. 
Inasmuch as they are obligated to pray, they find it difficult to do so 
without comprehending what they recite and how the various subjects 
relate to each other according to the sequence in which they were set 
down. I have resolved, therefore, to provide some notes on the order- 
ing of the liturgy and the arrangement of the subject-matter accord- 
ing to our holy, true sages of blessed memory. ‘The prayers established 
by the sages did not depart from the ways of Scripture, for they took 


® Frank, ibid., p. 225. 
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all their cues from it, ordering what their reason dictated by way of 
praise, thanksgiving, confession, petition, and supplication.® 


Aaron’s commentary fills this need admirably. He explains the struc- 
ture of the liturgy and its philosophical underpinnings, so that wor- 
shipers will appreciate the significance of their prayers. Naturally, 
Aaron’s interpretation of the liturgy is colored by his own theolog- 
ical outlook, an idiosyncratic blend of kalém and Aristotelianism that 
he had expounded in his summa, ‘Es Hayyim.* Since the Judeo-Arabic 
commentaries of the Mourners for Zion were, moreover, unavail- 
able to him, his readings of biblical texts diverge somewhat from the 
interpretations of the eleventh- and twelfth-century Karaites who 
established the sect’s order of prayer. All the same, Aaron’s liturgical 
commentary is important, since it proved extremely influential among 
succeeding generations. In discussing the Evening Service for week- 
days according to the Siddur, we will make reference to the liturgies 
of Levi b. Yefet (discussed above) and Judah Hadassi^ The latter, 
in fact, proves to be virtually identical to the service in the Stddur. 
The page numbers indicated below refer to the Vilna, 1891 edition.® 


Table 2: The Liturgies of Levi ben Yefet, Judah Hadassi, 
and the Siddur compared 


Levi b. Yefet Judah Hadassi The Stddur 
= 1. Ps 34 l. Ps 34 
1. Tawhid 2. Yihud 2. Yihud 
2. Ps 136 3. Ps 136 3. Ps 136 
= 4. Bervat ha-Yom, Job 42:4 4. Ber?at ha-Yom 
= 5. Ps 100 5. Ps 100 
3. Num 28:1-8 6. Num 28:1-8 6. Num 28:1-8 
4. Ps 145 7. Ps 145-150 7. Ps 145-150 
5. fawāsīq al-qtnóth 8. Vidduy 8. Vidduy 
= 9. Ps 29 9. Ps 29 
=z 10. Ps 30 10. Daily Psalm 


8 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., “Inyan Tefillah”, ch. 2, fol. 72, col. a. Goldberg 
explains that the three elements—Confession, petition, and supplication (vidduy, 
bagqashah, tehinnah)—constitute a single prayer which he terms “Confessional of Sins" 
(Karate Liturgy, p. 82). 

** On this work see further in > Lasker, Byzantine Karaite Thought. 

8 Judah ben Elijah Hadassi, ibid., fol. 15b, line 51-fol. 15c, line 32. 

** For a comparison between the Karaite and Rabbanite services, see Goldberg, 
ibid., pp. 63-88. 
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Table 2 (cont.) 


Levi b. Yefet Judah Hadassi The Siddur 
6. Ps 79 = [—]> 
7. Ps 90 11. Ps 90 11. Ps 90 
8. Ps 86 ES = 
— 12. Is 63:15 12. Baggashah 
r= 13. Qedushah 13. Five Qedushot 
= E 14. Hoda'ah 
= 14. Four Hodayot 15. Four Hoda’ot 
9. I Chron 29 10f® 15. 1 Chron 29:11 16. Malkhut Shamayim 
= 16. Vidduy (Ezra 9:10) 17. Toefillah be-Lahash 


* Verses of Lamentation are recited at this point in the Morning Service; see Judah 
ben Elijah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, fol. 15c, lines 41ff. 
> In the morning service Ps 79 is recited at this point; see Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, p. 70. 


1. Shevah (“Praise”; p. 7). The service begins with Psalm 34 (“I will 
bless the Lord at all times”) which is recited by the Aazzan as the 
worshipers prostrate themselves. This introduction to the Yihud is 
already attested in the fragment published by Ginzberg and is also 
mentioned by Hadassi. Aaron ben Elijah describes the commence- 
ment of the service and the significance of Psalm 34: 


Upon coming to pray the worshiper must prostrate himself before God, 
while reciting “Let us go to His dwelling place; let us worship at His 
footstool” (Psalm 132:7). He then recites: “O come let us prostrate 
ourselves and kneel, let us bow before the Lord our maker” (Psalm 
95:6), and while kneeling and prostrating himself, he begins to pray. 
They established that the Aazzan should begin his praise of God with 
blessings by reciting Psalm 34, “I will bless the Lord.” There are var- 
ious reasons for beginning with this Psalm. (First) David established it 
while he was outside the Land; since we are in exile, outside the Land, 
this Psalm was fixed (at the beginning of our services). It commences, 
moreover, with expressions of blessing, the essence of blessing being 
to praise and extol God to the utmost. For He embraces every kind 
of perfection and is distinguished thereby from every creature, in that 
He exists eternally without beginning or end and is utterly removed 
from all corporeality and is truly One, in no way composite, so that 
no deficiency might be associated with Him. Since blessing comprises 
all these things, he commences with it fulfilling thereby the words, 
“His praise shall continually be in my mouth” (Psalm 34:2). This Psalm 
is honored and exalted, since it sets forth the reasons that compel a 
person to praise and extol God and serve him wholeheartedly. For his 
life and its preservation depend upon God at all times, at every hour 
and moment for sustenance and life. 
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2. Yihud (“Proclamation of Divine Unity”; pp. 8-9). The worshipers 
rise and recite a florilegium. The first six verses, which urge or 
describe blessing (barekh) and praising (halel) the Lord (Nehemiah 9:5, 
Psalm 134:2, Psalm 66:8, Psalm 68:27, Isaiah 45:25, Psalm 22:24), 
echo the preceding shevah; the following seven depict God's hear- 
kening (shema‘) to the prayers of His creatures (Psalm 65:3, Psalm 
69:34, Psalm 22:25, Psalm 27:7, Psalm 30:11, Psalm 141:1, Psalm 
4:2) and lead directly to the recitation of Deuteronomy 6:4, “Hear 
O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.” As in Rabbanite 
worship, this verse is central to the Karaite liturgy. The ensuing 
series of verses mention God’s name (Psalm 86:12, Psalm 135:13), 
His might and His creation of heaven and earth (Proverbs 3:19, 
Psalm 36:6, Psalm 103:19, Psalm 8:2), His uniqueness (1 Chronicles 
17:20, Jeremiah 10:6-7, Psalm 71:19, Exodus 15:11), and His mar- 
velous works (Psalm 77:15, Is 25:1, Psalm 104:20, Psalm 147:4, Psalm 
74:16-17). The section concludes with verses extolling God as the 
sole Creator (Psalm 86:10, Nehemiah 9:6). The latter verse, which 
concludes with the words, “and the host of heaven worships thee,” 
is coupled to three verses urging worship (Joshua 24:18), praise 
(Exodus 15:2), and thanksgiving (Psalm 118:28). The latter leads 
straight into the next section. 


3. Hoda'ah ("Thanksgiving"; p. 9). The recitation of Psalm 136 fol- 
lowed by Psalm 33:22 and Psalm 89:53, the latter serving as a clos- 
ing formula at several junctures in the liturgy. 


4. Seder ha-Ber?'ah/ Berzat. ha-Yom (“The Order of Creation”/“The 
Day’s Creation"; pp. 9-11). Thanksgiving for creation (Psalm 136:1-9, 
26) leads naturally to an apposite daily lection from Genesis 1. This 
is followed by a short string of verses ( Job 12:9, Psalm 104:24, Psalm 
92:6, Job 42:2, Psalm 135:5-6, Psalm 26:7) relaüng to the Creator's 
supremacy. 


5. Psalm 100 (p. 11) provides a natural bridge between the themes of 
Creation (verse 3) and worship. The reference to the Temple precincts 
in verse 4 introduces the passage concerning the daily sacrifice. Two 
verses (Psalm 119:160 and Psalm 119:4) serve as a transition. 


6. "Inyan ha-Qorban (Numbers 28:1—8; p. 11), the description of the daily 
sacrifice, which took place morning and evening (1 Chronicles 23:30). 
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7. Psalms 145-150 (pp. 11-13). According to Aaron b. Elijah, the 
sacrifice was accompanied by song in the Temple; this is now replaced 
by a daily Psalm, and is introduced by Psalm 69:31 (“I will praise 
the name of God with a song; I will magnify Him with thanksgiv- 
ing”). A different Psalm from this group is recited each day, Sunday- 
Friday." 


8. Vidduy ("Confessional"; pp. 13-14). Since atonement is connected 
with sacrifice, the Vidduy is recited at this point. The worshipers pros- 
trate themselves,’ confessing Israel's collective sins and lamenting 
the destruction of Zion: 


And now, O our God, what shall we say after this? For we have for- 
saken Thy commandments (Ezra 9:10). Both we and our fathers have 
sinned; we have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly (Psalm 
106:6). We have sinned and done wrong and acted wickedly and 
rebelled, turning aside from ‘Thy commandments and ordinances (Daniel 
9:5). What shall we speak? Or how can we clear ourselves? (Genesis 
44:16) Because for our sins, and for the iniquities of our fathers, 
Jerusalem and Thy people have become a byword among all who are 
round about us” (Daniel 9:16). 


The prayer continues with an entreaty for mercy and forgiveness 
beginning “I call upon Thee” (Psalm 17:6), followed by the open- 


ing of Psalm 141, and a plea for the restoration of the Temple.” 


9. Psalm 29 (p. 14). Aaron ben Elijah describes this as a “Psalm 
concerning the Redemption... that describes the rebuilding of the 
Temple and the advent of the divine Glory." 


10. Other Psalms may be recited here (pp. 14—17). Aaron ben Elijah 
leaves the text to the individual worshiper: “whether it be praise, 
petition, (an expression of) joy, or its opposite"?! 


87 Gf. the recitation of a “Psalm for the Day" by Rabbanites in commemoration 
of ancient levitical practice (Mishnah, Tamid, 7:4). 

88 According to Aaron ben Elijah, prostration is required (ibid., 73a); the Siddur 
ha-Téillot, I, p. 13 specifies sitting. 

8° The text continues with Lam 5:15-18, Ps 137:5-6, Neh 9:33, Ex 32:12, Is 
63:17, Lam 5:21, Ex 34:9, Ps 89:53. 

% Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 73b, lines 4—6. 

?! Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., lines 9-11. The Siddur ha-Tefillot suggests various Psalms 
for different occasions (I, pp. 14-17). 
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11. Psalm 90 (p. 17). Like Levi ben Yefet, Aaron ben Elijah expresses 
particular admiration for this Psalm, “which mentions God’s elec- 
tion of Israel, how He is their dwelling-place, and how He directs 
them to repent.” It also mentions “what befell them by way of exile, 
beseeches God for forgiveness, and asks Him to repent of the evil 
He has brought upon them, and redeem them at the time of the 
Final Salvation.” 


12. Baggashah (“Petition”; pp. 17-18). The petitionary aspect of Psalm 
90 finds further expression in a florilegium entreating God to remem- 
ber His covenant with Israel (Jeremiah 14:21, Lamentations 5:1), to 
behold His people and their present wretched condition (Isaiah 
63:16-17; 64:7-11), to turn aside from His anger and bring Israel 
back to Him (Exodus 32:12, Isaiah 63:17, Lamentations 5:21, Exodus 
34:9). Aaron ben Elijah recapitulates the service to this point: 


Having concluded the offering of the sacrifice, we commence the con- 
fessional, since because of our sins, the Temple was destroyed and the 
cult ceased. We are taught that the fruit of our lips—i.e. prayer—sub- 
stitutes for sacrifice, but that in the future the cult will resume. We 
are instructed to rise and give thanks for the redemption. Repentance 
is emphasized, since it will bring about redemption. Verses have been 
arranged in a florilegum concerning God's jealousy at the desecration 
of His name, His Law, and His Temple, and concluding with His 
redemption of Israel. Each (element of) the sequence is linked to the 
next. Thereupon, five gedushot are set forth, corresponding to the five 
books of the Pentateuch.?? 


13. Five Qedushot (“Sanctifications”; pp. 18-24). The worshiper affirms 
God’s holiness by means of five verses—Psalm 22:4, Is 47:4, Is 6:3, 
Ez 3:12, and Deut 6:4—each of which is introduced by a short 
florilegium. Aaron ben Elijah and later authorities connect these 
gedushot with the five books of the Pentateuch, drawing correspon- 
dences between each florilegium and its associated biblical book.” 
In fact, these florilegia were not fixed; according to Aaron, “each 
gedushah is introduced with verses chosen by the worshiper with regard 
to the occasion and his inclination, but it (always) concludes with 


9? Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 73b, lines 12-21. 
3 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid. 
** Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 73c, line 20—73d, line 33. 
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the specified verses." The Siddur includes eleven different sets of 
gedushot, some of them designated for occasional use, e.g. the New 
Moon, Purim, a wedding. 


14. Hoda'ah (“Declaration”; pp. 24-25). According to Aaron, the 
hoda@ ah consists of a single declaration: “One is our God, great is 
our Lord, His name is holy and awesome forever and ever.» Non- 
biblical in origin, this declaration is familiar from the Ashkenazic 
Torah service for Sabbaths and Festivals. Hadassi omits the Aoda' ah, 
which was likely borrowed by Aaron ben Joseph from the Romaniote 
rite.” The present Siddur features an expanded form: the closing verse 
of the gedushot (Deuteronomy 6:4) is followed by the declaration above 
and then the three paragraphs Deuteronomy 6:5-9, 11:13-21, and 
Numbers 15:37—41—1.e. the complete Rabbanite shema‘, with “One 
is our God" substituted for “Blessed be the name of His glorious 
majesty forever and ever." Quite probably, this section was added 
as an introduction to “The Four Declarations,” which are attested 
in earlier Karaite literature. 


15. Four Hoda ot (“The Four Declarations”; p. 25). The term hoda’ah 
denotes both “thanksgiving” (section 3 above) and “affirmation” or 
“declaration.” While Judah Hadassi refers to “four hodayot’ without 
elaborating on their nature, Aaron ben Elijah and the Stddur pro- 
vide the following text: 


(1) “The Lord our God is the One true God; (2) and His perfect Law 
is true; (3) and His temple, the house of prayer, is true; (4) and His 
prophets are true. And His commandments, statutes, testimonies, and 
ordinances and all His words are true. And the Lord God is true, He 
is the living God.” 


The worshiper’s four declarations affirm the truth of God, His Law, 
His Temple, and His prophets. As Naphtali Wieder has observed, 
the liturgical practice of affirming a doctrine with the word emet 


9 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 73d, lines 33-35. 

?9 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., lines 40—42. 

9 Elbogen, Jewish Liturgy, p. 159. 

935 See Aaron ben Elijah, tbid., fol. 73d and Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, p. 25, which also 
includes the following verses: Jer 10:10, Ps 119:43, Zech 14:9, Ps 146:10, Ps 145:13, 
Ps 22:29, Ex 15:18. 
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(“true”) is ancient, and the four declarations can be documented 
among the Mourners for Zion as early as Yefet ben ‘Eli. 


16. Malkhut Shamayim (“The Kingdom of Heaven"; p. 25). Aaron ben 
Elijah applies this phrase to 1 Chronicles 29:10-13, the passage that 
closes Levi's liturgy. With its acknowledgment of divine majesty and 
omnipotence, David’s prayer provides a fitting conclusion to the pre- 
ceding affirmations of divine unity and sovereignty. 


17. Tehinnah (“Entreaty”; pp. 25-26). Next, the worshiper prostrates 
himself, declaring his absolute trust in God and pleading that he not 
be put to shame. ? Then, “he begs for forgiveness and mercy for 
Jerusalem and for His people Israel, citing Daniel 9:18-19, and clos- 
ing with Exodus 32:12."!?! 


18. Teülah be-Lahash (“Silent Prayer"; pp. 26—28). The service con- 
cludes with a silent, private prayer of a penitential and petitionary na- 


ture. According to Aaron, it is inspired by Hannah’s prayer (1 Samuel 
1:13): 


This is an individual prayer: each one seeks atonement for his sin . . . (ask- 
ing God) to regard him mercifully and sustain him according to his 
needs so that he not despair of his life. He seeks pardon for himself, 
his household and children by means of verses referring to those sub- 
jects, and also (prays) for the peace of all Israel.'” 


Although the petition employs biblical diction and phraseology, most 
of it is not in fact composed of actual verses, as is apparent from 
the opening: 


O Lord my God and God of my fathers, God of Abraham, God of 
Isaac, and God of Jacob, the great, mighty, and awesome God, O 
God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, behold I Your servant, son of 
Your maidservant, kneel and prostrate myself before Your throne of 


9 See Wieder, “An unknown ancient version", esp. pp. 44—46 and n. 34 citing 
Yefet's comment on Song 5:8 (the reference should be corrected accordingly): “The 
watchmen are the seed of Jacob who proclaim, ‘Hear, O Israel etc.’ and “The Law 
of Moses is true and His prophets are true, and His Temple is true.” 

1? The florilegium comprises verses containing the roots 5-f-h (“trust”; Ps 22:5-6, 
9:11, 31:15) and b-w-sh (“shame”; e.g. Ps 31:18, Jer 17:18, Ps 69:7, 119:31, 119:116). 

101 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 74a, lines 6-14. 

102 Aaron ben Elijah, ibid., fol. 74a, lines 17-21. 
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glory, praying and entreating before You that You be gracious, that 
You spare and have mercy upon me and my household and all my 
father’s house and the entire house of Israel. May You feed me the 
food that is needful for me in comfort and in peace, not in siege and 
in distress. May You not make me dependent on the gifts of men, but 
rather on Your full, open, and generous hand... 


Finally, at the close of the service, the worshipers greet each other. 
While preserving the order of the service, Elyah Bashyachi (d. 
1490) presents a simplified classification under only seven headings: 
Shevah, Hoda'ah, Vidduy, Baqqashah, Tehinnah, Seaqah, Qer?ah. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates his interpretation of the evening service: 


Table 3: Elijah Bashyachi's Division of the service 


A. Shevah 
1. Ps 34 


B. Hoda’ah 

. Yihud 

. Ps 136 

. Berat ha-Yom 
. Ps 100 

. Num 28:1-8 
. Ps 145-150 


“IO OB QN 


C. Vidduy* 
8. Vidduy 


D. Baqqashah> 
9. Ps 29 


E. Tehinnah* 
10. Daily Psalm 
11. Ps 90 


F. Se‘aqah? 
12. Bagqashah 


103 Elijah ben Moses Bashyachi, ibi, “‘Inyan Tefillah”, ch. 5 (Odessa, 1870), 
fols. 97d-98a. Cf. the summary of Solomon ben Afeda ha-Kohen (Istanbul, 1862), 
ibid., II, ch. 15, pp. 176-182. 
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Table 3: (cont.) 


G. Oeri'ah* 
13. Five Qedushot 
14. Hoda’ah 
15. Four Hoda ot 
16. Malkhut Shamayim 
17. Toillah be-Lahash 


^ According to Bashyachi, the Vidduy is the prayer beginning, “Ve-‘attah mah nomar” 
(Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, pp. 13-14). 

^ Bashyachi states that the Baggashah begins “Ani qeratikha" (Psalm 17:6); both the 
Siddur ha-T dillot (I, p. 14) and Aaron ben Elijah include this paragraph under Vidduy. 
For Aaron Psalm 29 is a “Psalm concerning the Redemption”; for Elijah it is an 
acknowledgment of divine power and forms part of the petition. 

* According to Bashyachi, this consists of a Psalm of the worshiper's choosing fol- 
lowed by Psalm 90. 

3 The florilegium beginning “Al tin’as”. 

* Bashyachi inserts the three paragraphs of the Rabbanite Shema‘ (Deuteronomy 
6:5-9, 11:13-21 and Numbers 15:37—41) before the Four Hoda’ot (no. 15). 


The Evening Service for Weekdays provides the basic structure of 
Karaite worship. The other services closely follow this model but 
incorporate certain modifications. In the Sabbath Evening Service, 
for example, Psalm 34 is replaced by Psalm 84, the Berat ha-Yom 
is replaced by a suitable florilegium (Genesis 2:1-3, Exodus 31:16-17, 
35:1-3, and 19:30, 3) and the Psalm for the day is, of course, Psalm 
92."* On the Sabbath, Festivals, and Fast Days, fiyyutim and addi- 
tional biblical passages are recited, and there are special gedushot for 
the New Moon, Purim, and other occasions. A discussion of these 
additions, and especially Karaite pzyyut is beyond the scope of this 
survey. Such subjects as the Torah Service and lectionary cycle, 
the Passover haggadah, and the marriage ritual all deserve treatments 


104 Siddur ha-Tefillot, I, pp. 160—166, Aaron b. Elijah, ibid., fol. 75ab. Cf. the 
Morning Service for Weekdays, in which verses referring to the early hours are 
inserted at the appropriate places; see Stddur ha-Tefillot, I, pp. 50-87, and Aaron b. 
Elijah, tbid., fol. 74a-c. 

5 For now see Weinberger, Rabbanite and Karaite, Jewish Hymnography. It is worth 
noting, incidentally, that the Karaites have always recited both petitionary prayers 
and lamentations on the Sabbath—-practices avoided and deplored by the Rabbanites. 
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of their own as well, as does the origin, form, and function of the 
Karaite berakhah. 5 


x k*k o 


In 1910, the Polish maskil Abraham Samuel Hirschberg wrote dis- 
missively of a Karaite service he had attended in Jerusalem at the 
turn of the century: 


Nor did we find anything of interest in their order of prayer and 
liturgy which is replete with various verse-fragments from Scripture; it 
cast a deep sleep upon us, when we visited them during their services 
on the Festival of Shavuot.” 


Although the texts were well known to him, the service was extremely 
alien. No doubt the unfamiliar oriental melodies he heard that day 
also jarred. But with no one to explain the service’s structure, it is 
no surprise that even such a learned observer would fail to appre- 
ciate its internal logic. As we have seen, Karaite prayer draws its 
clarity and force directly from the Bible. As a liturgy, it succeeds in 
expressing the scripturalist ideals the movement has always cherished. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


THE KARAITE CALENDAR: 
SANCTIFICATION OF THE NEW MOON BY SIGHTING* 


Magdi Shamuel 


Dedicated to the blessed memory of my mother, Mene, 
daughter of Salim Shamuel and Bella Dabah, may they rest in peace, 
and wife of Salim ben Ya'agov Shamuel, may he have a long life. 


The sanctification of the new moon, which determines the Day of Rosh 
fiodesh (the first day of the new month) is one of the most important 
precepts of Jewish law, and many other commandments are dependent 
upon it. According to the original halakhah it was the custom among 
Jews to sanctify the new moon on the basis of direct sighting.’ 

The Karaite nasi, Rabbi ‘Anan ben David, may he rest in peace, 
made particular cause in continuing to fulfill the precept of the 
sanctification of the moon according to the original halakhah, and 
opposed the establishment of a new method of calculation that was 
detached from the natural condition of the moon. This approach is 
reflected in all aspects of the Karaite literature, biblical exegesis,’ 
legal works,’ liturgical books,* and in marriage documents. 


* My special thanks to Nehemia Gordon for his tireless assistance in the prepa- 
ration of this article. 

! Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 19b: “When the Temple is standing they 
even desecrate [the Sabbath] for all of them [the months] . . . because it is a pre- 
cept to sanctify by sighting.” 

See, for instance, the Commentary on the Torah by Rabbi Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah; 
Sefer ha-Mwhar by Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef; Keter Torah by Rabbi Aaron Nicomedeo, 
and more. 

* See, for instance, Sefer ha-Miswot by Rabbi Yefet ben ‘Eli, and that by his son, 
Levi ben Yefet; Eshkol ha-Kofer by Rabbi Yehudah Hadassi; Gan ‘Eden by Rabbi 
Aaron Nicomedeo, Adderet Eliyahu by Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi, and others. Further 
on these authors and their works see — Frank, Exegesis and Halakhah. 

* In prayer the congregation affirms by saying “and the new moons by sighting 
the moon, truth”. The Karatte Book of Prayer (sefer tefillot), I, Weekday and Sabbath, 
p. 25. The last edition was published in 5755 by World Karaite Judaism, the 
Supreme Council in Israel, Ramle according to the Vilna publication of 1890. The 
first printing was in Venice in 1528. The liturgy also appears in Eshkol ha-Kofer. See 
further on this topic > Frank, Liturgy. 

° In the marriage ceremony the bride and groom swear “to preserve the festivals 
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The Karaite sages claimed that the authority of the halakhic leg- 
islators and the religious leadership is confined, and subject, to the 
perfect Torah. Since it was ordained to the Jewish nation that they 
should not heed to a prophet who instructs them to carry out a com- 
mandment that the Lord did not command (Deuteronomy 18:20-22), 
how much more so are the Jewish sages limited from initiating such 
an injunction. The Rabbanite sages, on the other hand, claimed for 
themselves far-reaching powers in the field of the innovation of non- 
biblical legislation® and alleged that the nation is required to follow 
their rulings. They interpreted the verse “These are the feasts of the 
Lord, even holy convocations, which (=otam) ye shall proclaim in 
their seasons” (Leviticus 23:4), by reading the Hebrew word otam 
(them) as atem (you).’ In this manner they asserted that intercalation 
is primarily subject to the authority of the bet-din (law court), which 
is empowered to prevent the New Year from occurring on certain 
weekdays, in order that the Day of Atonement should not fall on a 
day that is adjacent to the Sabbath. The Rabbanites permitted the 
rulings of a bet-din that contradicted the sighting of the new moon. 
They were inclined to discourage witnesses who testified that they 
had sighted the moon at the appointed time, the eve of the thirti- 
eth day of the month, by a process of tough interrogation that lead 
to the witnesses becoming confused, and their testimony was then 
not accepted.’ At the same time they disposed to accept the testi- 
mony of sighting the moon on its eve when it was not seen? 


of the Lord that are sanctified through the sighting of the moon”, and they append 
their signatures to this statement. 

ë The formula for the conclusion of the benediction in the prayer for the festi- 
val is “who sanctifies Israel and the seasons”. The Lord sanctified Israel who sanctifies 
the seasons, see Babylonian Talmud, Berakhot, 49a. 

7 See Sifra, Emor, ch. ix: “If the year did not require intercalation, and they inter- 
calated it, or they were under duress, or in error, or mislead. Whence do we derive 
that it is intercalated? The teaching is from the following: “which ye shall proclaim 
in their seasons”, you, even in error, even mislead, even under duress.” 

3 Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 20a: “As Rabbi Joshua ben Levi said: 
Witnesses can be intimidated [to withhold the report of] the new moon which has 
appeared in its due time in order that the month be prolonged.” 

° Ibid. “Rabbi Yohannan used to teach us: witnesses may be intimidated into 
reporting [on the thirtieth day] the new moon which has not appeared in its due 
time, in order that the new moon may be sanctified, and even though they have 
not seen it they may say, We have seen it.” 
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In theory, the Rabbanite sages accepted that the correct sanctification 
is according to the sighting of the moon, as practiced by the “Sanhedrin 
in the Land of Israel”,!° or the bet-din that was close to the Land of 
Israel.!! They even established designating the sighting within the frame- 
work of a subject that one is “commanded to study.” The laws 
pertaining to the sanctification of the moon"? were part of the 
Rabbanite curriculum since one had to be prepared to fulfill them 
at the time of the redemption. In practice, however, the Rabbanite 
fixed calendar was instituted in the fourth century by Hillel II. The 
Karaites, on the other hand, emphasized the principle of study and 
investigation of the fulfillment of the commandments, and that improv- 
ing the ways of the Jews in the fulfillment of the commandments, 
as soon as this is made known, would hasten the redemption. For 
this reason they returned to requiring the direct sighting as a fun- 
damental component in the sanctification of the moon. 

The Karaite literature on the sanctification of the moon can be 
divided into three foci: 


Ist. Providing proofs for the fulfillment of the commandment of the 
sanctification of the moon by sighting, according to the three 
major principles of Karaite halakhah, namely, Scripture (migra),'® 


10 Ibid., 23b: “There was a large court in Jerusalem called Bet Ya‘azck. There 
all the witnesses used to assemble and the 6et-din used to examine them.” 

u [bid., 25a: “Go to ‘Eyn Tov and sanctify the moon, and send me the watch- 
word, “David king of Israel is alive and vigorous”. Thus Rabbi Yehudah requested 
of Rabbi Hiyya to go down to the special court for the sanctification of the moon 
at ‘Eyn Tov, and to sanctify the months by sighting and by testimony on the 
appearance of the new crescent of the moon. See ‘Esion, “Kazeh re'eh u-hadesh”. 

? Maimonides wrote at the beginning of his “Laws of the Sanctification of the 
Moon”: “it is a positive commandment... to calculate and to know and to fix at 
which day the beginning of the month is for the months of the year. 

5 Babylonian Talmud, Shabbat, 75: Rabbi Shim‘on ben Pazi said in the name 
of Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, in the name of Bar Kapara; whosoever knows how to 
reckon the seasons and stars but does not reckon, on him the Scripture says: ‘but 
they do not regard the deeds of the Lord, or see the work of his hands’ (Isaiah, 
5:12)”. 

14 See Osar ha-Geonim, Rosh Hashanah, pp. 16-18. 

'S This was derived from the verse “Let us test and examine our ways and return 
to the Lord” (Lamentations, 3:40). 

1$ Scripture, meaning, from all twenty-four books of the Hebrew Bible. All the 
written precepts are explicitly derived from it, both the positive and negative com- 
mandments, see Yeri‘ot Shelomoh, by Rabbi Solomon ben Afeda ha-Cohen, Ramle, 
5746 (1986), p. 111. 
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Exegetical Derivation (hegesh)'’? and the Transmitted Tradition 
(sevel ha-yerushah),? specifically, which natural phase of the moon 
must be sanctified as new moon. 

2nd. The manner of fulfilling the injunction in the absence of a 
sighting. 

3rd. Rejection of the Rabbanite calendar. 


Before elaborating the proofs for the fulfillment of the commandment, 
it should be noted that according to Karaite halakhah, in order to 
sanctify the moon by sighting, one must look in the westerly direc- 
tion at the completion of 29 days from the previous sighting. If the 
moon is observed at this time then the new moon is declared, but 
if not, then the month is intercalated. The information attained in 
this manner is called da‘at ha-barur (actual knowledge).'? However, 
when the religious authorities are unable, due to incidental circum- 
stances, such as cloudiness or haze, to obtain testimony of a sight- 
ing that identifies the “sign” (od), that 1s, the renewal of the light of 
the moon, they rely on a means that in their opinion provides the 
closest information possible to the true state of the moon. Data 
acquired in this manner is called da‘at ha-hagrava (approximate knowl- 
edge),” and it is deemed by the religious authorities to be of equal 
value to the sighting itself. An approximation that does not prove 
itself in reality is subsequently rejected. 

The ability to predict when a sighting becomes possible requires 
considerable astronomical and atmospherical knowledge that was not 
available to earlier generations. This knowledge has been gathered 
in the course of time. Technological development, advancement in 
astronomical knowledge, and the study of the findings of observation 
of the light of the moon enables the Karaite sages of today to attain 
more precise information describing the “natural condition of the 
first sighting of the moon”, which is termed “potential visibility”. 


7 Analogy, meaning rulings by the Karaite sages derived from the intention of 
the scriptural verse (ibid., p. 116). 

18 The transmitted tradition: all the commandments received from our Karaite ances- 
tors from generation to generation with the provision that they are not in contra- 
diction to the Bible (ibid., p. 111). 

19 See Adderet Eliyahu by Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi, the Sanctification of the Moon, 
ch. 11. 

2 Thid. 
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They utilize up-to-date computer programs”! and corroborate their 
predictions with scientific institutes? for the purpose of fixing their 
months in advance, and the preparation of the annual calendar pro- 
duced by them each year.” 

Below we shall discuss the halakhic and astronomical aspects of 
the sanctification of the moon amongst the Karaites and we shall 
survey the approaches of the main Karaite thinkers to the subject. 


Biblical Evidence for the Sanctification of the New moon 


The major biblical source that relates to the precept of sanctifying 
the new moon is Genesis 1:14—18:% 


And God said: ‘Let there be lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
divide the day from the night, and let them be for signs (otot), and 
for appointed times (mo‘adim), and for days, and years; And let them 
be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to give light upon the 
earth’ and it was so; And God made two great lights, the greater light 
to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night, and the stars 
also; And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth; And to rule (we-lmshol) over the day and over the 
night and to divide (w-lehavdil) the light from the darkness, and God 
saw that it was good. 


From these verses the Karaite sages derived the following conclusions: 


I. The purpose of creating the heavenly bodies is to illuminate the 
earth and to make a distinction between the times: day-time, night- 
time, full days, months, and years. 


II. The distinction between the times is my means of a “sign” (où, 
that is, some kind of a transition (such as dusk), a symbol perceived 
with an human-being’s natural senses. Examples of other biblical 


21 The computer programs used include: “Moon calculator" (United Kingdom), 
“Hazon Shamayim” (Israel), “New Moon” (Zafir Serbis Institute). 

? Such as the Star Observatory in South Africa, or data from the Institute of 
the Astronomical Almanac in Colorado. 

3 See the calendar for the year 5762 (2001-2002), Universal Karaite Judaism in 
Israel. 

** A view attributed to Rabbi Yesh‘uah ben Yehudah by as Rabbi Aharon ben 
Yosef in his work, Sefer ha-Mawhar, parshat ha-hodesh ha-zeh hu lakhem. 
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signs include the mark of Cain, the sign of the rainbow, the sign of 
the covenant between the Holy One, blessed be He, and Abraham 
in the circumcised flesh, the signs of the plagues against Egypt, and 
so on. The commandments were given “with signs” and wonders, 
in public, in full view and not by hidden means. The signs by which 
we distinguish the times, perceived with the sense of sight, are: 


(1) The sign of the sun in so much as it governs by day. 

(2) The sign of the moon and the stars in so much as they govern 
by night. This distinction is also derived from the scriptural verses 
“the moon and stars to rule by night” (Psalm 136:9); “thus sayeth 
the Lord, which giveth the sun for a light by day, and the ordi- 
nances of the moon and of the stars for a light by night” (Jeremiah 
31:34). 


III. The heavenly bodies instruct us about the different times: (1) 
The sun and the stars to instruct about the times of the days and 
the years. (2) The moon to instruct concerning the times of the 
months. This distinction is also derived from the verses: “he appointed 
the moon for the appointed times” (Psalms 104:19), “a full month” 
(Deuteronomy 21:13), “and she hid him three months [lit. moons]” 
(Exodus 2:2). 


4th. The “signs” (see section II above) also indicate the times: 


(1) The evening is the sign for the commencement of the day, as 
derived from the verses: “and it was evening” and it was morn- 
ing the first day” (Genesis 1:5 etc.); “and when the sun is down 
he shall be clean” (Leviticus 22:7). Sunset and the appearance 
of the stars are the sign for the commencement of the night. 
The disappearance of the stars and sunrise are the sign for the 
commencement of the morning. 


(2) The length of the months is dependent upon the reception of a 
“sign” from the moon that is perceived by seeing. This is derived 
from the verse “and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, and 
when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and the stars” (Deutero- 


? According to Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi the evening is divided into three parts: 
the first evening—from the beginning of sunset on the horizon until it’s disap- 
pearance, the duration of which is between two to two and a half minutes. The 
second evening—from the sunset until total darkness. the third evening—total dark- 
ness with no change in the light in the sky. 
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nomy 4:19), and also from the “sign” of the covenant of the 
rainbow, as written “that the bow shall be seen in the cloud” 
(Genesis 9:14), from which one can draw an analogy regarding 


[1209 LH 


sighting the moon as a “sign”. 


It is, yet, unclear from which phase of moonlight we are to sanctify 
the moon.” From any position of the moon in its orbit of the earth 
until it returns to the same position a month goes by. An astro- 
nomical explanation for the moon’s orbit appears in appendix A. 
The Karaite sages distinguished between seven phases in the moon’s 
circuit. These phases will now be explained. 


The Seven Phases of the Moon’s Orbit 
In the Karaite literature these phases are termed Sheva‘ Datot.?’ 


a. Conjunction between the earth and the sun, called gebbus me orot 
or the “true conjunction”. It is detected during a solar eclipse. 

b. The moment after the qzbbus me orot is termed its "separation". 

c. The first appearance of the moon in the west after sunset.” 

d. The first appearance of the moon in the west before sunset, nat- 
urally, the moon will also be visible after sunset. 

e. Filling of its basin—Full Moon.” 

f. The appearance of the moon in the east after sunrise, and on 
the next day the moon will not be visible after sunrise. 

g. The moon was last seen in the east in the morning before sun- 
rise but when the sun rises the moon recedes.? 


6 See Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef, Sefer ha-Mivhar, parashat Bo’ el Paroh, on the 
verse “this month will be unto you”. 

7 See Rabbi Levi ben Yefet, Sefer Miswot, (Roshei ha-hodashim"; Rabbi Aharon 
ben Yosef, Sefer ha-Mivhar (‘Ha-hodesh ha-zeh’); Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi, Adderet Eliyahu, 
the end of the fifth chapter, (3, right-hand column); Sefer Or ha-Levanah, first gate. 

8 In the scientific literature that has been published on the first sighting of the 
moon’s crescent, six phases are referred to whilst the first phase is the first sight- 
ing of the beginning of the month. See “The Babylonian First Visibility of Lunar 
Crescent: Data and Criterion”, by Louay J. Fatoohi, F. Richard Stephenson, Shetha 
S. Al-Dargazelli, Physics Department, University of Durham, Durham DHI 3Le. 

2 The Babylonians distinguish between four phases in which the moon is full: 
the last moonset before sunrise; the first moonset after sunrise; the last moonrise 
before sunset; the first moonrise after sunset. 

3% According to the wisdom of the Babylonians—the sixth phase is the moon’s 
last appearance in the East. 
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Phase C: in which the moon is sanctified 
Position D: Moon first sighted before sunset [Moon first sighted after sunset 


Phase E: Full Moon - 


Phase B 


Separation 


Phase A 


Conjunction 


East West 


Phases of the Moon at sunset in the first half of the month 


Position G: Moon seen before sunrise, 
with sunrise it disappears. 


Position F: Moon seen before sunrise 
And is visible after sunrise, too. 


Position E: 
Full Moon 


West 


Phase A 
Conjunction 


A 


South 


Phases of the Moon at sunrise in the Second half of the month 


Proof of the Sanctification of the Moon by Hegesh 


Hegesh is an interpretive approach that enables determining the way 
in which commandments are to be observed by drawing conclusions 
based on the meaning of a scriptural verse.?! Hegesh of linguistic 
derivation (heqesh koah ha-dibbur) is one of seven types of heqesh by 
which one can determine the Torah’s intention through a relevant 
word mentioned elsewhere.” According to Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef? 
the phase of the moon for the sanctification of the moon is derived 


?! Yen'ot Shelomoh, by Rabbi Solomon ben Afeda ha-Cohen, p. 116. 
* Ibid. p. 119. 
% Aharon ben Yosef, Sefer ha-Mivhar, parashat Bo ’el Paroh. 
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from the verse: “this month will be unto you” (Exodus 12:2). The 
sanctification must be from a position where something is renewed 
(the Hebrew root 4.d.sh for “month” is the same root as for the word 
“new, renewed") that pertains to the moon, from which one may 
derive a sign. 


The Meaning of the Word “Renewal” (hiddush) 


The moon exists perpetually. It does not die nor is it born. The 
moon’s surface that faces the sun is always illuminated just as the 
surface of the earth that faces the sun is illuminated. The light of 
the moon facing the earth does not even disappear during con- 
junction except during a solar eclipse. The total disappearance of 
light from the surface of the moon occurs during a lunar eclipse 
when the moon passes in the shadow of the earth, which occurs 
only every half a year. It is evident that the Torah did not have 
this renewal in mind. Therefore what was renewed? 

The renewal is the renewed visibility of moonlight for observers 
on earth after conjunction.** Therefore, from the seven phases of the 
moon a position is chosen that has halakhic significance that can be 
derived by heqesh from the word hadash (renewal), since the Hebrew 
word for month (hodesh) is derived from the same root.? In this posi- 
tion the moon can be viewed for the first time naturally after sun- 
set, and then the sign of the renewal of the light can be perceived. 


Proof of the Sanctification of the Moon from the Transmitted Tradition 


The transmitted tradition is the transfer of tradition from generation 
to generation. It refers to the manner of carrying out precepts that 
existed prior to the Giving of the Law that are passed on from father 
to son, so long as they do not contradict the Bible. Examples include 
the precise manner of circumcision, ritual slaughter and marriage. 
The Sanctification of the moon also falls under this category. 


3 In the words of the author, idem: “it is only called new on account of the 
renewal of the moon and its sighting.” 

3 Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo explains the meaning of renewal “that his inten- 
tion is blessed through it in favour of such a renewal and [the light of the moon] 
will be visible to our eyes (pp. 6, 11). 
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Horizon 
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A Earth's Rotattom——___ 


Earth 


New Moon Sighting 


We may assume that the ancient custom pertaining to the sanctification 
of the moon that was practiced among the Jews prior to the estab- 
lishment of the fixed calendar by Hillel II was based on direct obser- 
vation. Evidence of this exists from the Second Temple era and the 
literature of the Tannaim and the Amoraim,* according to which emis- 
saries would be sent out from the Great Pet-din in Jerusalem to the 
towns where Jews lived from Dan to Beer Sheba to announce the 
sighting of the moon. 

For this reason it is not possible to nullify the ancient law with 
the allegation that it has no direct support in the Bible. On this 
matter the Karaite sages said: ^whosoever claims that there is a tra- 
dition but no support for it from Scripture, says this due to igno- 
rance regarding that precept."? The fulfillment of the commandment 
of the sanctification of the moon through sighting therefore charac- 
terizes the Karaites as preserving the original Jewish halakhah, and 


æ In the book Gerash Yerahim, n. 1, p. 9, Rabbi Yosef Sapak wrote the follow- 
ing: *The Jewish philosopher who wrote his book 43 years prior to the destruction 
of the temple, may it be renewed, writes there that the Children of Israel sanctify 
their new moons by sightings of the moon.” Cf. Philo, Special Laws, II, pp. 140-142, 
where it is written: “the festivals that are according to the moon, their appearance 
to the naked eye,...the moon reveals its beauty to the eye". See, too, the words 
of the rabbis: “There was a large court in Jerusalem called Beth Ya‘azek. There 
all the witnesses used to assemble and the bet-din used to examine them". Mishnah, 
Rosh Hashanah, II, 5. 

? See Rabbi Tuviah Simhah Levi Babovitch, Sefer Ner Shamuel, chapter XX. 
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therefore the Karaite sages took care to immortalize this notion in 
their prayer books and marriage contracts. 

In prayer, the congregation affirms this practice in the New Moon 
day prayer: “and the new moons through sighting the moon, truth”; 
On festival days, too, the congregation declares “and the moon in 
its renewal, in its revelation, in its observation with the eye after its 
concealment on the eve at the time of its testimony, a trustworthy 
witness in heaven, Selah, a sign and an indication existing for the 
new moons in the Divine pronouncement, truth."? On the prayer 
on the Day of Atonement they declare “and the sighting of the moon 
on each month, a correct testimony.”” 

In the wedding ceremony the bride and groom swear to observe 
the divine festivals that are sanctified by the sighting of the moon 
and they append their signatures. The correct sanctification, by sight- 
ing, does not necessitate extensive astronomical know-how, and brings 
about peace (when there is clear testimony there is no disagreement 
over the facts, no disputes arise and peace abides among God's crea- 
tures), as Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef, may he rest in peace, wrote: 


Even though the sighting of the moon is not a difficult law, but rather 
a matter that even one who lacks knowledge of Torah, if he prepares 
and looks in the right place, whosoever fulfils it, he returns to his place 
in peace.” 


Discernment with the Naked Eye 


Stars may be viewed during the day with optical instruments. Does 
such discernment turn the day into night? The answer is no. This 
is the case concerning the condition for declaring a new moon. It 
is not possible to announce the renewal if it is not possible to view 
the moon with the naked eye. This is how Rabbi Yosef Sapak 
explained the situation.“ One can supply an additional contemporary 
example. From the examination of a pregnant woman with ultra- 
sound apparatus it is possible to see a fetus and determine whether 
it is male. Do we begin to count eight days until the circumcision 
from the examination? Clearly this is not so. We wait until the baby 


38 The Psalm “Tuv Ta'am" (Prayer Book, YI, Festivals, p. 208). 
3 From Sections of “Qol Yehudah", letter Kaf (Prayer Book, III, Kippur, p. 89). 
*9 Sefer ha-Mivhar, parasht Bo ’el Paroh. 

Gerash Yerahim, p. 6. 
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breathes fresh air and announces its arrival by crying. This is the 
situation with the declaration of a new moon (molad). 

The Great bet din in Second Temple times used to accept testimony 
from any man.*? This shows that the fixing is acceptable from one 
possessing the best natural capacity of discernment. The discernment 
must be without mediation, on the basis of what is said in the 
Mishnah “We saw it in the water, we saw it in a lantern, we saw 
it in the clouds, we do not accept his testimony.”* 


Potential Visibility 


Since there exist situations when it is not possible to perceive a sign 
of the renewal due to chance reasons such as cloudiness or atmos- 
pheric disturbances, the Karaite sages developed methods that would 
bring them to the closest possible knowledge to the truth as to when 
the moon would have been able to first appear naturally. Determi- 
nations that are based on such indications are termed “approximate 
knowledge" (da‘at ha-hagravah). As observation data increase and astro- 
nomical knowledge advances, more precise methods of calculation 
and criteria for discernment are developed. 

Any valid testimony, whereby the moon is observed naturally, indi- 
cates astronomical conditions whereby the moon could appear nat- 
urally for that horizon. From reliable observations it is possible to 
deduce and fix the sanctification for any moon that falls above those 
astronomical data where the moon has been sighted in the past. The 
situation where the moon can be seen naturally is termed “poten- 
tial visibility". 


#2 “Tn the beginning they used to receive testimony on the month from any man", 
Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 22a. 

5 Ibid, 24a. The explanation of R. ‘Adin Steinsalz: “If the witnesses said ‘we 
saw it in the water", for it was not the moon, itself, that they saw, but only its 
reflection in the water. Or “we saw it in the lantern' (through the glass), ‘We saw 
it in the clouds’ (through the clouds)—we do not testify based on it, for we only 
testify on the basis of an unmediated sighting." 

4 On this subject the last of the Karaite sages to live in Egypt in the twentieth 
century, Aakham Tuviah Simhah Levi Babovitch of blessed memory, wrote as fol- 
lows: “today, the Karaites go according to da‘at ha-barur which correlates to actual 
sightings: (Rosh Pinah, p. 17). Further on in the book fhakham Tuviah defines the 
term da'at ha-barur. “they perform the calculation and if it turns out that the moon 
will be visible on the horizon after sunset, if there will be no obstruction due to 
clouds, then they sanctify the next day as the New Moon”... but if the calcula- 
tion indicates that it will be impossible to see the moon with the naked eye because 
of the minuteness of its light then the previous month is reckoned to be full." 
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Fixing with Astronomical Data 


The objective of the astronomical calculation is to express the nat- 
ural position of the moon. It is derived through observations and 
constitutes a means of knowing the condition of the “potential visi- 
bility”. An approximation or method of calculation that did not 
demonstrate its validity in reality is rejected. Thus a new cycle for 


updating and predictions is created: 
Data base of 
Sightings 


Method of prediction 
determining and updating 


Does not 


Examination of the prediction 
Against Sightings 
Corresponds 


Prediction of Sighting Carrying out Sightings 


The Karaite sages’ determination to arrive at the truth obligated 
them to perpetually re-examine themselves and update their knowl- 
edge. Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi was the first to make calculation tables 
as Maimonides had done. Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo adapted the 
tables that Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi had prepared in accordance with 
the horizon in the Crimea. Rabbi Yehudah Kukizow? drew up tables 
in accordance with the best of astronomical knowledge known to the 
European scientists. 

The sages of the community in Egypt in the twentieth century 
followed Yehudah Kukizow’s calendars. When a doubt arose they 
investigated the matter, showing interest in the scientific institutes of 
their days. Here are some examples: As a result of differing con- 
clusions concerning the fixing of the New Moon for the month of 
Adar, 5697 (1936), between the methods of Yehudah and his brother, 


Does 


5 Rabbi Yehudah Kukizow writes in the introduction to his book on the first 
page “and here are the calculations corrected on the basis of the new astronomy”, 
Bina le-Itim, II, Odessa, 1879, Halikhot “Olam, I, Odessa, 1880. 
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Yosef Kukizow, one to sanctify the moon on the Sabbath, and the 
other, on Friday, they approached the star observatory in the city 
of Hilwan in Egypt to obtain their opinion and the response was 
“for the moon on the New Moon of the month of Adar can be seen 
on the Cairo horizon on Friday night after sunset with the naked 
eye, if the air will be clear, for the moon will remain on the hori- 
zon for 21 minutes.” Rabbi Tuviah Simhah Levi Babovitch issued 
the following decision: “we Egyptians will submit to the wisdom of 
the central administration mentioned above, and act in accordance 
with their calculation, if, indeed, the moon is visible on its eve.” 

On another occasion in 1943 (5704) there arose a doubt whether 
the New Moon of the month of Tishrei falls on Wednesday night 
or Thursday night. A discussion was held and the protocol was 
recorded. It is interesting to note the claim of the jurist, Murad 
bey Faraj, that “if the scientists erred once (as occurred in 5704) this 
does not imply that they always err”. Their decision was to sanctify 
by sighting. The sanctification was performed with the testimony of 
seven men.“ 

Even today the tradition endures among the sages of the commu- 
nity in the Land of Israel. When a question arose they investigated 
the matter and approached the institutes in Israel, the astronomical 
observatory in Givatayim,?^ Tel Aviv University," and the Hebrew 
University," and sought assistance from international institutes and 
from up-to-date scientific programs.” The best manner of learning 
of all is from personal experience with live data according to which 
the indices and their boundaries that are suitable for the horizon in 
the State of Israel are determined. 


^5 The Protocol of the Karaite bet-din, 26/9/1943 for the discussion on fixing the 
New Moon of Tishrei for the year, 5703. 

?' The continuation of the above mentioned protocol. 

^ The request from Haim Cohen, the secretary of the community in Ramle to 
Mr. Gabi Weisman, 11 Iyyar, 5736 (9.7.1975). 

? Calendar for 5751, 1991 (p. 15). 

5 In particular, Professor Ariel Cohen. 

5! Calendar for 5761 (p. 39). 

3? See a letter from Dr. PJ. Daft-Smith (to Rabbi Joseph El-Gamil from 8.11.1992) 
where he advises carrying out a series of observations from which one can learn 
the conditions where the moon is observed in the Land of Israel. 
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As we have noted above, we may assume that during the period of 
the Second Temple the moon was sanctified through sightings. At 
the time of the Mishnah they still sanctified the moon according to 
testimony received until the time when new regulations were enacted 
in the fourth century by Hillel IL? The purpose of the enactments 
was to establish a permanent calendar and thereby to unify the var- 
ious communities of the Diaspora. These enactments were based on 
the astronomical knowledge that existed in the fourth century. A 
uniform cycle of 19 years for intercalation was established, that was 
not dependent on the reality of the avi. The months were fixed 
according to the average length of a month; a “full” month of 30 
days and a “defective” month of 29 days, apart from two months. 
Likewise Marheshvan and Kislev were set as months that varied in 
accord with the 19 years intercalation cycle, and the length of the 
year if it was a short, simple, or regular year. If the year is short, 
then Marheshvan and Kislev are defective; if regular, Marheshvan 
is defective but Kislev is full, and if the year is complete, then 
Marheshwan and Kislev are full. The day of the week when New 
Year would fall was also determined: on any day apart from Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Such stipulations did not always tally with 
the natural behaviour of the moon. 

These new regulations introduced by Hillel II in the fourth cen- 
tury, initiating the fixed Rabbanite calendar, were kept secret for 
about 500 years until the conclusion of the fixing of the calendar." 
The procedure of the intercalation was perceived as a “secret”, and 
was therefore termed the “secret of the intercalation".? This was 


5 See Osar ha-Geonim, Rosh ha-Shana, pp. 16-18. 

* On leap years in the Hebrew calendar see the article by B. Elboim, in Sefer 
Yoda Binnah 1, Nisan, 5761, The institute for the Sanctification of the Moon and 
the Intercalation of the year affiliated to Yehivat Kerem be-Yavneh Publication. 

5 Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah 25a: “Rabban Gamaliel said to them: I 
have it on the authority of the house of my father’s father that the renewal of the 
moon takes place after not less than twenty-nine days and a half and two-thirds of 
an hour and seventy-three halagim.” 

56 The full months: Nisan, Sivan, Ab, Tishrei, Shebat, and Adar I on a leap 
year. Defective months: Iyyar, Tamuz, Elul, Tebeth, Adar on a regular year and 
Adar II on a leap year. 

` For further discussion of the fixing of the Hebrew calendar see Rahamim Sar 
Shalom, Shearim le-Luah ha-Ivri by, pp. 26-27. 

** Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah 20b: “The master knew this matter, as we 
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spurred by the fear that if the matter was known to the masses they 
might undermine the calendar, as almost occurred in the story of 
Rabban Gamaliel and Rabbi Joshua, described in the Mishnah, Rosh 
ha-Shanah.? 

When the calendar assumed its final form and the Jewish people 
grew accustomed to the decisions of the Rabbanite court, and the 
calendar was already in use, there was no longer any fear for their 
decisions and they began, gradually, to reveal this mystery. 

The inhabitants of the Land of Israel continued to sanctify the 
moon on the basis of sightings until the tenth century. The nasi, 
Rabbi ‘Anan, raised the banner of continuing the observance of the 
ancient precept to sanctify the moon by tangible observation® and 
opposed the new fixed calendar. The sanctification of the moon by 
sighting became the symbol of the Karaites. This is confirmed, 
amongst other evidence, by the colophon of the Bible manuscript 
from the Karaite synagogue in Cairo, Abbassyia,?! where it is writ- 
ten: The “Karaites who observe the festivals according to the sight- 
ing of the moon may all read it.” 

A famous dispute erupted in the tenth century between the 
Rabbanite communities of the Land of Israel and Babylonia (repre- 
sented by the geonim Ben-Meir and Sa'adiah)? over the observance 
of the festivals on various days of the week, with a difference of two 
days in the years 4682-4684 (921—923 C.E.). This indicates that the 
new fixed calendar had not yet acquired its final form at that time. 

The views of the Karaite sages are reflected in many manuscripts. 
Every book on the commandments or commentary to the Torah 


learn in the mystery of the intercalation”. According to the commentary, it refers 
to those who deal in the principles governing the calculation of the festivals. Cf. 
the article by Haggai Weisman, “Sod ha-ibbur—kazeh re'eh we—hadesh” in Sefer Yod'ei 
Binnah. 

? Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah 25a: “I decree that you come before me 
with your staff and purse on the Day of Atonement that falls according to your 
calculation ...as it is said “these are the festivals of the Lord, even holy convoca- 
tions which ye shall proclaim?—whether in their season or not in their season.” 

© See hakham Tuviah Babovitch, Rosh Pinah, p. 17. 

8! The earliest Hebrew manuscript, written in 895 by Moshe bar Asher. See 
Mekor Publ., Jerusalem, 5731. 

8 Ibid., pp. 582, 583. 

$$ See Bornstein, The Dispute between Rav Sa'adiah Gaon and the Gaon Ben Meir, 
Warsaw, 5684, p. 24. A summary of the dispute may be found in the article by 
Eliahu Beller, Sefer Yod‘e: Binnah. 
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discusses the sanctification of the moon, which is the basis for all 
the commandments that relate to the times. The earlier writings of 
the Karaite sages dealt more with affirming the basis of the precept 
in Scripture, and latter, with allegations against the fixed calendar. 
Another side of the Karaite literature dealt with the manner of sanc- 
tifying of the moon when various obstacles stand in one’s path due 
to climatic conditions, cloudiness, turbidity, and so on. With time, 
the polemic became more internal, and focused on the “approxi- 
mations”, discussions on the methods and criteria for the sanctification 
of the moon that developed in line with astronomical knowledge. 


The Karaite Scholars of Jerusalem (10th-11th centuries) 


The well-known opinion, whereby the sanctification of the moon by 
sighting is based on the biblical passage, beginning: “And God said: 
‘Let there be lights in the firmament of the heavens...” (Genesis 
1:14-18, see above) is attributed to Rabbi Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah 
(second half of the 11th century). Later, Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef 
(1240-1369) claimed that the correct proof-text is the passage: “this 
month will be unto you...” (Exodus 12:12). 

The sanctification of the moon and the festivals is one of the 
principle subjects over which Rabbi Salmon ben Yeruhim, his work, 
Milhamot Hashem” disputed with the Rabbanites and in particular, 
with Sa‘adiah Gaon. In order to disprove Sa'adiah Gaon's assertion 
that the calculation for the intercalation that was established by Hillel 
the nasi is a law that derives from Moses at Mount Sinai, he devoted 
six out of the total of 17 chapters in his work.?? In the fourth and 
fifth chapters he demonstrated from the Bible that Passover fell on 


** See his commentary on the Torah (Photocopy of the IMHM no. 28058). 
Further on this Yeshu‘ah and other scholars of this period see > Ben-Shammai, 
Major Trends; > Pollack, Exegesis. 

85 Sefer ha-Mawhar, parshat ha-hodesh ha-zeh hu lakhem. 

6° Seven out of 17 chapters. 

© Ed. I. Davidson, The Book of the Wars of the Lord, Containing the polemics 
of the Karaite Salmon ben Yeruhim against Saadia Gaon, New York, 1934. 

$$ Not only the Karaites opposed the view of Rav Sa'adiah Gaon but also 
Rabbanites, see Sefer ha-Ihbbur by Rabbi Avraham bar Hiyya, pp. 60—94; Sefer Yesod 
Olam by Rabbi Isaac Israel, article 4, ch. 6; Rabbi Abraham ibn Ezra’s Commentary 
to the Book of Leviticus, 23:3; “The Laws of the Sanctification of the Moon’ by Maimonides, 
Mishneh Torah, ch. 5, law, 3. 
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Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. These are precisely the days when, 
according to the Rabbanite halakhah, the first day of Passover does 
not fall. The new moon of Tishrei fell on Sunday, Wednesday, and 
Friday (chapters 6-8), also days of the week when according to the 
Rabbanites the Yom Teru‘ah does not fall. He also adduced argu- 
ments against the two-day sanctification of the moon (chapter 9) and 
fixing the date for the festival of Pentecost (chapter 10). 

Rabbi Levi ben Yefet ha-Levi was the first to survey the subject 
of the sanctification of the moon in Hebrew in an organized fash- 
ion in his book, Sefer ha-Miswot. The order within his presentation 
was maintained in all the books on the commandments that were 
written after him, Gan “Eden, Adderet Eliyahu, and others. Each chap- 
ter bears a relevant heading, “the evening and morning”, “the heads 
of the months”, “the seven phases”, “the way of the Rabbanites” 
etc. He adduces numerous proofs against Sa‘adiah Gaon’s arguments 
in his work. 


Rabbi Yehudah Hadassi 


Rabbi Yehudah Hadassi (who lived in the 12th century) in his code 
of Karaite law, entitled Eshkol ha-Kofer,” written in rhymes and 
arranged according to the ten commandments, expounded the sub- 
ject of the times" under the heading “Remember the Sabbath Day”. 
He presented, in an organized fashion, the scriptural basis for the 
commandment of sanctifying the moon,” and adduced support from 
the transmitted tradition, the Mishnah, and from the Talmud,” and 
claimed that the Rabbanites had changed the sanctification from the 
sighting to the calculation. He also detailed the approximations from 
the path of the moon in the chapter entitled "Tumat". 


® Photocopy of the IMHM no. 21618. 

7 Completed in the year 4909 (1148). See further on this work > Frank, Exegesis 
and Halakhah; > Lasker, Byzantine Karaite Philosophy. 

7 Chapters 184—198. 

7 Chapters 191—192. 

7 “This month shall be for you” is cited by Rabbi Hoshaya, and Rabbi Ishmael 
expounds the verse in this manner: “Shadai showed Moses the month with his 
finger and said “like this, see, and sanctify.” 
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The Approximation of the Old Moon 

From the last sighting of the old moon in the east it is possible to 
deduce when the new moon is supposed to appear. Reference to 
the evidence of the old moon is already mentioned in the Mishnah" 
in the case where it is impossible to have the sighting of the old 
moon in the morning and yet on the same day to sight the new 
moon in the evening. Rabbi Yehudah Hadassi set the following rules: 


(1) If the moon rises in the east on the 27th in the darkness, it is 
evident that on the next day it will rise. And if it rises in the 
light of morning and the sun will extinguish it, then it will not 
be visible with the naked eye when it rises on the morrow. It 
will be visible on its night—the night of the 30th. 

(2) If it will be visible in the east on the 28th in the morning light. 
The moon will be visible on the night of the intercalation, the 
night of the 31st. 


When there are clouds and there is no testimony from the old moon, 
if it was cloudy on its night, two days are sanctified through doubt, 
and all doubts are resolved on the side of severity. An example of 
such a doubt is if it was cloudy and it was not possible to derive 
succor from the approximation of the old moon, and the moon was 
not visible on its night on account of clouds and the moon was vis- 
ible on the day of the 31st , then the following approximations apply: 

Approximation from the Sighting of the New Moon that was not 
visible on its Eve 


(1) If the night of the 30th was a clear mght and the moon was not 
visible, and on the next day on the night of the intercalation a 
low moon was observed, the month that has been is 30 days 
long—tfor no month can be longer than 30 days. 

(2) If it was sighted before evening there exists a doubt and two 
days are sanctified. One must follow on the adjacent days "its 
altitude and height and delay and from the measure of its dis- 
tance from the sun each day we return to sanctify in greatness". 
In other words, based on its daily increase in distance from the 


^ Babylonian Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 24b-25a: “On one occasion two witnesses 
came and said, we saw it in the morning in the east and in the evening in the 
west. Rabbi Yohanan ben Nuri thereupon said: they are false witnesses.” 
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sun, we must retroactively assess whether the moon would have 
been visible on the 30th evening. 


a. If it is as the measure of its distance each day from the pre- 
vious one... it is evident that the sanctification was from the 
previous evening: that day that has passed was sanctified with 
its testimony. 

b. If it is less than the measure: the sanctification is certainly on 
the next day, that night and on the following day is its day 
for sacrifice and prayers. 


(3) If there were clouds the month is declared as 30 days as in the 
days of Noah. 


Approximation of “Extremities” 

Although Rabbanite halakhah sets its months based on a fixed cal- 
endar, Maimonides ruled that it was a commandment to study the 
laws of Sanctification of the New Moon” so as to be prepared for 
the redemption when these rules will be used.” In his Mishneh Torah, 
under “Laws of Sanctification of the New Moon”, he presents a sys- 
tem developed by the Muslim astronomer al-Batani which would be 
adapted by later Karaites. Using this system one can predict “poten- 
tial visibility” in order to confirm or reject testimony of new moon 
witnesses." This method utilizes two indices which can be used to 
determine potential visibility: Qeshet Reiyah’® and First Elongation.” If 
Qeshet Rewah or First Elongation are smaller than 9°, then the moon 
will not be visible, whereas if either of them is greater than 14° than 
the moon will be visible. If both are between 9° and 14° than their 
sum, called “extremities of visibility”, must be considered.? Maimonides 
laid out a table of “extremities” according to which the moon is vis- 
ible when the sum of these two indices is greater than 22°. 


7^ Mishneh Torah, Sanctification of the New Moon 1:7. 

78 Thid., 11:3 

7 Tbid., chapters 11-19. 

78 Qeshet Reiyah is the distance of the moon from the sun along a heavenly plane, 
along which the time from sunset to moonset can be measured. This index expresses 
the time of the moon’s delay above the horizon after sunset and comprises an index 
of the darkness of the horizon. 

7? First Elongation is the distance of the moon from the sun along the ecliptic. 
This index expresses the thickness of the moon. The farther the moon is from the 
sun the thicker it will be, which makes visibility easier. 

80 Mishneh Torah, Sanctification of the New Moon 17:17. 
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Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef 


Rabbi Aharon ben Yosef explained in the chapter “this month shall 
be for you” the word “month” (hodesh) as an expression of the posi- 
tion wherein one is to sanctify, and ruled “that it is only termed 
hodesh on account of the renewal (hiddush) of the moon and its sight- 
ing."?! Further on he cites examples for the use of the word “hodesh” 
as defining a known period of time *blow the trumpet on the new 
moon" (Psalm 81:4), “when will the new moon be gone” (Amos 8:5). 
The word hodesh is also interchangeable with the word yareah, as in 
the verse, "and she hid him for three months [lit. moons]" (Exodus 
2:2) He asks rhetorically how Solomon could have said: “and there 
is nothing new under the sun” (Ecclesiastes 1:9) when the moon sup- 
posedly is renewed every month? Therefore the meaning of the 
renewal is for our eyes in the form of the moon. The precept of 
the sanctification of the moon belongs to those precepts that were 
in practice prior to the Giving of the Torah. He rejects the allega- 
tions of the Rabbanites that “with the absence of the High Court 
the Sightings are suspended”. They have taken for themselves the 
authority to change Scripture, “even though they are in error”. As 
an example he cites the Book of Esther. The prophets did not allow 
the addition of precepts to the Torah whereas the Rabbanites allow 
themselves to add precepts that the Lord had not commanded. 


Rabbi Aharon ben Eluyah of Nicomedia 


Rabbi Aharon ben Elijah, of blessed memory, was the first rabbi to 
incorporate astronomical calculations in his discussions of the move- 
ments of the sun? and the moon.? He did not, however, offer a 
regular method of calculation as Maimonides had done. Rabbi Aharon 
focused on the halakhic side and drew support from the verse “he 
made the moon for the appointed times (mo‘adim)” (Psalm 104:19) 
and derived the word mo‘adim from vi‘ud (1.e., meeting): with the meet- 
ing of the moon with the sun the sanctification of the moon occurs. 


81 Rabbi Aaron summarizes Rabbi Yehudah Hadassi’s words. 
€? The difference between day and night is dependent on the eastern movements 
of the sun (the earth's revolution along its axis) and the sun's western movement 


(that comes from the earth's orbit around the sun). 
$ Sefer Gan "Eden, ch. 8. See further on this work > Frank, Exegesis and Halakhah. 
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This explanation was rejected by Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi and all the 
sages after him. There is a distance between the sun and the moon 
and they do not meet, and why should the “meeting” of the moon 
be with the sun and not with any other star. In the explanation of 
the “meeting” Rabbi Elijah clarifies that at a diameter of 6 degrees 
from the sun the moon is covered by the sun's light.** The rabbi 
admitted testimony from a woman:? if it is permissible to accept the 
testimony of a women who says that she was defiled why not accept 
her testimony that she saw the moon? He provided an organized 
summary of the differences between the Rabbanite and Karaite 
halakhah pertaining to the sanctification of the moon.* He surveyed 
the approximations? in the chapter on the obstructions of the wit- 
nesses; the approximations of the defective, full, and old moons and 
developed an additional approximation (see below),™ relying on astro- 
nomical knowledge. 


The Approximation of sherut?? 

If it was cloudy and on its night the moon was not seen we exam- 
ine the time of sherut, the time between sunset and moonset, on the 
night of its intercalation. If the time of sherut is greater than two 
hours, this indicates that the moon “would have been seen in its 
time”. This is a further development of an approximation composed 
by Rabbi Yehudah Hadassi from sighting a new moon that wasn’t 
seen in the expected time but rather on the basis of “its altitude and 
height and sherut and from the measure of its distance from the sun.” 
This approximation was rejected by Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi, Rabbi 
Samuel ben Abraham, and Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo. 


The Approximation “with the sun” 

According to this rule, if the moon was seen on the thirtieth day 
before sunset, that day is sanctified, since this was believed to indi- 
cate that the moon would have been visible on the previous evening 


** Keter Torah, Parashat bo^ el Paroh, p. 52. 

85 Sefer Gan ‘Eden, ch. 10. 

8 Thid., ch. 9. 

V Thid., ch. 11. 

88 Thid., ch. 12. 

8° Meaning the time difference between the setting of the sun and that of the 
moon, or the rising of each of them. 
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as well. This approximation was refuted by Rabbi Samuel ben 
Avraham. 


Rabbi Elyah Bashyach 


Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi (15th century), began his work on the com- 
mandments, Adderet Eltyahu, on the subject of the sanctification of the 
moon. In this work he surveys additional approximations that were 
not mentioned earlier: 


The Approximation of the Day is Yet High 
If the moon was sighted on the 31st day for over two hours, three 
hours before sunset, this indicates that on the day before it would 
have been possible to see the moon.” 


The Approximation of Hours 

“It is necessary for there to be between the true conjunction and 
sunset a period of 18 hours or at least 17 hours.”®’ In the book Or 
ha-Levanah those that approximated according to six hours are men- 
tioned. Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon rejected this threshold of approx- 
imation” in his conclusion “for the calculation of hours is quite 
irrelevant for the sighting." 


Tables for the Calculation of the Sighting 

Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi was the first rabbi to introduce tables into 
the calculation of the sighting, astronomically founded such as those 
that Maimonides had written.? However, he reduced the threshold 
for the sighting that Maimonides had set to the geshet ha-re’iyah and 
the orekh ha-rishon (First Elongation) from 9° to 8 and 10/60°.% 
According to Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo, Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi 
erred in that he copied Maimonides' calculations, which were based 
on the Jerusalem horizon, without incorporating the appropriate 
adjustments for his own horizon.? In the new editions of Adderet 


9" Adderet Eliyahu, ch. 16. See further on this work > Frank, Exegesis and Halakhah. 
°! Ibid., p. 66 (on the left hand side 12 lines from the end). 

9? Or ha-Levanah, the bottom of p. 26. 

33 Maimonides, the Laws of the Sanctification of the Moon, chs. 11-19. 

9% Adderet Eliyahu, ch. 32. 

3*5 Or ha-Levanah, Introduction. 
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Eliyahu corrections have been introduced into the tables. In the Odessa 
edition from 5631 (1870) even tables of the course of the luminar- 
ies were introduced by Rabbi David Kukizow, entitled Yemot ‘Olam 
(sections I and II). In chapter 32 he introduced a note that relates 
to the threshold of the sighting of 13 degrees as was established by 
Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon.” Although Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi offered 
a system of calculation he expressed reservations about it since in 
certain conditions “it is possible for the calculation to conclude that 
it is not visible and nevertheless it will be seen."?' That is, Rabbi 
Elijah was aware that his calculation did not take into consideration 
all possible factors that could affect the observation, and therefore 
he preferred the approximations. Rabbi Elijah concludes the thirty- 
second chapter with a poem: 


And behold the paths of the approximations and the paths of the sight- 
ing, life and the good, and ye shall choose life. 


Rabbi Samuel ben Avraham 


Rabbi Samuel ben Avraham (1716-1770) rejected the approxima- 
tion “with the sun" in his Epistle on the Sanctification of the Moon.® This 
method had been put into practice by Rabbi Moses Mahali and 
Moses Masurdi. He claimed that this method was possible but not 
always correct. Rabbi Samuel concluded that if the moon was seen 
for the first time before sunset, this is not incontrovertible proof that 
the moon could have been seen on the day before. Carrying on 
from his epistle Rabbi Samuel ben Abraham wrote his book, Ner 
Shemwel, in which he surveyed the opinions of the Karaite and 
Rabbanite sages that affirm the sanctification of the moon by sight- 
ing. He rejected the “approximation of hours" claiming that on occa- 
sion the moon is sighted with but a few hours but on others with 
many hours it is still not seen. Regarding the “approximation of the 
old moon" he wrote that this approximation is not certain since the 
period of the concealment is not uniform, generally lasting during 
these two days. The most correct approximation, in his opinion, is 
the “approximation of sherut^, about which he wrote “it is a tent peg 


35 Adderet Eliyahu, p. 33. 
7 Ibid., ch. 32. 
?$ The Book of the Inventory 202 in the Library of the Karaite Jews in Ramle. 
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embedded in a secure place that shall not be moved from genera- 
tion to generation and the approximation and knowledge of it is 
true and not given to argument or falsehood”. Rabbi Samuel requires 
thorough investigation in order to arrive at the truth, which is the 
foundation of Karaism.? The study of astronomy leads to wonder 
over God’s deeds and His wisdom. He praises Maimonides for inves- 
tigating the situations when the moon is first seen and for writing 
the truth in his work. 


Rabbi Simhah Yishag ben Moshe Lucki 


Rabbi Simhah Lucki (1760-1810)! wrote the work Beer Yishaq, a 
commentary on the rhymes of Rabbi Yehudah the Hero on the 
weekly Torah portions. He was a judge in the bet-din of Kosdina 
(Istanbul). He wrote his book ‘Hine: Yishag for arranging calendrical 
tables according to Rabbi Elijah Bashyachi’s method. In his book 
She‘arei Sedeg, written between the years 5549-5552 (1789-92), he 
expounded the laws of the sanctification of the moon. He keenly 
supported the sanctification through sighting, however, where this 
was absent, he allowed reliance on the calculation, which was equiv- 
alent to the sighting. He described this as two "candles" whereby 
"jf one becomes extinguished the other will glow." He was the 
first Karaite Rabbi to arrange calendars in a systematic manner for 
a number of years. He prepared predicted sanctifications (i.e., moladot) 
for his horizon for fifty years from 5550 until 5600 (1790—1840). He 
sent the sanctifications to Damascus and to Cairo and stressed in 
his introduction the duty incumbent upon the communities to view 
the moon on its night. This is how his exhortation was published 
by Jacob Mann: *but, you, the blessed of God, strive with all efforts 
as a sage to see the moon on its night for the sighting is the main 
thing and the predicted sanctifications are an approximation, and 
the sighting is the certain knowledge and with it your reward from 
God from the heavens will be double . . .?'9? 


39 Sefer Ner Shamuel, p. 27. 

100 See further on Lucki in Mann, Texts and Studies, 11, Philadelphia, 1935, p. 525; 
^ THE KARAITES IN EASTERN EUROPE AND THE CRIMEA. 

101 Sefer Beer Yishaq, Torah portion Bo'el Par‘oh, p. 63. 

102 Jacob Mann, Texts and Studies, p. 384. 
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Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo 


Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo (1755-1826) proposed undertaking fol- 
low-up observations whereby each sighting would be used to estab- 
lish future halakhah for his generation.? Against those who stuck 
to the sanctification by sighting he claimed that the Torah had not 
obligated sight but “renewal” (kiddush) that is, a form of renewal that 
"js renewed and will be visible to our eyes”.' Against those who 
preferred the approximations and the methods of calculation in the 
Adderet he claimed that these methods are neither precise nor con- 
sistent but sometimes they are early and sometimes late and they 
cannot be relied upon." Rabbi Yishaq demonstrated mathemati- 
cally the need to reject the approximations by incorporatng into his 
calculations the extremes of the variables—the moon's velocity, width, 
season and horizon. From the results he pointed to the inconsistency 
of the methods that he rejected. 


The Approximation of Extremities 13? 

From observations for the month of Tishrei, in the year 5540 Rabbi 
Yishaq testified that the moon was visible on its night when the orekh 
ha-rishon was 5° 13° and the geshet ha-re wah was 7° 54’ which alto- 
gether come to a total of 13°. On the basis of this testimony he 
ruled that there exists a possibility of a sighting for every moon 
where the sum of the orekh ha-rishon and qeshet ha-re'iyah data comes 
to 13°. Rabbi Benjamin ben Agha Samuel, known as Benjamin 
Yerushalmi, was one of the opponents to Rabbi Yishaq’s method. 
He claimed in his letters that the moon was not seen in the month 
of Tishrei of the year 5540!" because the weather was cloudy. Lucki 
was also opposed Rabbi Isaac’s method. Nevertheless Rabbi Isaac’s 
method was accepted and practiced in his lifetime. He prepared cal- 
endars in accordance with his view for the years 5567—5600 (1806- 
1840), and calendars for the years 5601-5623 (1841-1860) for the 


Crimean horizon. 


'3 Or ha-Levanah, gate 10, p. 26, line 9. 

104 Ibid. gate 3, 6. 

105 [hij gates 5-9. 

106 Thid., gate 11. 

"7 The Writings of Rabbi Benjamin Yerushalmi are collected on microfilm IMHM 
no. 96134, See also Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, p. 548. 
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Rabbi Yosef ben Shelomo 


Rabbi Yosef ben Shelomo, known by the acronym, Yashar (1771-1845) 
was a prolific writer, and the most well-known of his works is 7 zat 
Kesef, a commentary on the book, Sefer ha-Mivhar, by Rabbi Aharon 
ben Yosef. He opposed the method advocated by Rabbi Yishaq ben 
Shelomo and alleged that he had invented a new religion and aban- 
doned the sighting. This angered Rabbi Yishaq and lead him to pen 
an epistle to the public where he declared that he actually relied on 
the sighting and wrote “God forbid that I would lead the people of 
God astray, to remove them from the law of the sighting to a law 
of calculation that is not consistent, sometimes being early, and some- 
times, late.” Within the book Rabbi Yosef prepared tables for the 
years 5513-5561 (1859-1901). 


Rabbi Mordecai ben Nisan 


Rabbi Mordecai ben Nisan, Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon’s father-in- 
law, who lived in Kokhizov, thought of the far-reaching idea of sanc- 
tifying regularly every thirty days. He based this suggestion on the 
verse “so teach us to number our days, that we may get a heart of 
c 108 


wisdom" (Psalm 90:12). His view appeared in his book, Beer Sheva‘. 


Rabbi David ben Mordechai 


Rabbi David ben Mordecai (1777-1855), a resident of Kokhizov, 
lived in the city of Gozlow and towards the end of his life in 
Nikolaeev. There he completed his book, Semah David in 5608 (1848). 
This book was published 42 years after his death in 5657 (1897) by 
his son, Nisan, and proofread by the Rabbanite, David Magid.'? 
Rabbi David ben Mordechai possessed a broad knowledge of Karaite 
as well as Rabbanite halakhah, and worked in proofreading many of 
the books published in his lifetime.'? As an editor and astronomer, he 
prepared the calculation tables in the book, Adderet Eliyahu, published 


108 See Mann, ibid., pp. 471, 531, 534. 

109 Semah David, Opening Chapter, Preface. 

110 Sefer ha-Mivhar including the commentary Tirat Yosef, the Book of Commandments, 
Adderet Eliyahu, prayer books, and so on. 
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in Gozlow in 5595 (1835). In this edition he included his composi- 
tion Yemot ‘Olam! and Halikhot ‘Olam? and various other comments 
on the subject of the sanctification of the moon.!? 

In publishing the data determined by Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon, 
Rabbi David wrote Remembrance for the Holy Watch on the subject of 
the sanctification of the moon in which he dissociated himself from 
the boundaries of the extremities of visibility of the sighting that 
Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon had set. 


The Regulation of Renewal (dat ha-hiddush) 

In his book, Semah David ''* Rabbi David claimed that the fixings in 
early times were not according to sighting but according to con- 
junction. The eclipse is the main factor for the new moon and the 
festivals which are in the middle of the month when the entire sur- 
face of the moon is lit up. He derived this conclusion from the scrip- 
tural verse “blow the trumpet on the new moon, on the appointed 
time (Aeseh), for the day of our feast” (Psalm 81:4) by dubiously inter- 
preting the word keseh as “light-covered full moon”. In his opinion 
the custom of the sighting was introduced on account of Muslim 
influence. Since Rabbi ‘Anan the nasi had lived under Muslim rule 
he practiced a lunar calendar based on sightings.!? The sanctification 
that follows the true conjunction should be carried out from the 
moment when the light in the body of the moon is renewed. Despite 
the arguments that Rabbi David adduced against the direct obser- 
vation he printed the calendrical tables that followed Rabbi Isaac 
ben Solomon’s system and not according to the true conjunction.!'® 
We learn from this about his character as obedient to the leader- 
ship whilst maintaining his freedom of opinion. 

Rabbi Yosef Sapak opposed the new movement that was termed 
the “religion of renewal”. He wrote his work, Gerash Yerehim in order 
to ward off the idea of the renewal and to strengthen and explain 
Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon’s intention of sanctifying according to the 
position where the moon can be observed naturally and all the cal- 
culations depend on the sighting. 


1! Adderet Eliyahu, p. 26. 
112 Tbid., p. 30. 
See, for example, ibid., p. 33. 
14 Semah David, ch. 24. 
15 Semah David, p. 92. 
"6 The calendars for 34 years that were published from 5601. 


Qo 
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Rabbi Yosef ben David 


Rabbi Yosef ben David, known as Yosef Kukizow (1836-1886) was 
also engaged in astronomy and prepared the fixings for the sancti- 
fications of the following 200 years in his work, Shever Yosef.''’ Despite 
supporting his father’s position of sanctifying according to the “reg- 
ulation of renewal”''® he arranged his calendrical tables according 
to Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo’s system. 


Rabbi Yehudah ben David 


Rabbi Yehudah ben David, known as David Kukizow propounded 
a system of calculation in his works, Halkhot ‘Olam and Bina le-‘Ittim, 
parts I-II, in which he drew up tables for his calculations. We learn 
from his writings that he attempted to receive up-to-date information 
from the new science of the European astronomers.''? In his opinion, 
“potential visibility" takes place “at 4% orekh rishon the light will be 
visible to the eye and be seen on its night after sunset if the moon’s 
latitude of elongation is towards the north." He did not provide 
eyewitness testimony, as Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo had done. In 
his book, Binnah le-‘Ittim, part Il, he presented a calendar of fixings 
by Rabbi Yashar from the years 1877 until 1900 on which there 
were the fixings for the festivals of Passover and the New Year."! 
In his notes for the table Rabbi David disagreed with Rabbi Yashar's 
fixing of the new moon of Tishrei in 5644 faling on Wednesday 
and thought it is fitting to sanctify it on ‘Tuesday evening, leaving 
the matter in the hands of the de-din. In the Library of the Karaite 
Jews in Ramle'? there is a manuscript originally from Cairo with 
the calculations for a hundred years for the horizon of Crimea from 
5651 until 5750 (1890—1990), of the calculations prepared by Rabbi 
Yosef ben David, and proofed by his brother, Yehudah. Among the 
calculations are fixings for only ten years according to the calendar 
of Rabbi Yishaq ben Shelomo, the author of the book, Or ha-Levanah. 


7 Preface to Semah David, page XIV. 

15 His view is derived from the remark by Rabbi Tuviah Levi Babovitch in the 
table for the year 5687. 

19 Halikhot ‘Olam, part I, p. 2. 

120 Binnah le-Tttim, note on p. 14. 

121 Binnah le-Ittim, part IE, p. 24. In the second part, on p. 20, he produced the 
fixings by Rabbi Yashar for all the months. 

122 Inventory No. 191. 
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Although Rabbi Yehudah tried to approach the wisdom of renewal 
that his father had invented, Rabbi Yehudah’s system was never put 
into practice during his lifetime. He, too, remained obedient to the 
rulings of the bei-din of his time. 


Rabbi T uviah. ben Simhah Levi Babovitch 


Rabbi Tuviah ben Simhah Levi Babovitch (1879-1956) was born in 
Crimea and became the chief rabbi of the community in Cairo. 
From his writings it emerges that he aspired to sanctify the moon 
by a calculation aimed at producing the position where the moon 
is observed naturally.’ In cases of doubt the decision would follow 
the evidence of sighting. This can be learned from two documents, one 
from 5697 and the other from 5703. In the calendar for the year 
5697 (1937) Rabbi Tuviah wrote"* “we Egyptians shall submit to 
the knowledge of the above head administrator and act according to 
their calculations if the moon is indeed seen on that night." In the 
year 5703 in the month of Tishrei an observation watch was organ- 
ized for the moon on its night and on the night of its intercalation 
and they sanctified the moon in accordance with this observation.’ 


The Council of Sages and ihe Religious Council in the Land of Israel 


With the migration of Karaite Jews from Egypt to the Land of Israel 
they made an effort to maintain their halakhic and religious unique- 
ness." Therefore each year they produced a calendar according to 
the method practiced by those who worked out the calendars in 
Egypt. One of the key figures of those who calculated the calendrical 
tables was Rabbi Moshe ben Abraham Firuz’”’ He drew up a cal- 


73 Rosh Pina, p. 17. 

124 This was in light of the different results of the calculation between the two 
brothers, Joseph and Yehudah Kukizow, on the question of whether the new moon 
would fall on Friday or on Saturday, the 12th or 13th February, 1937. They received 
the judgement of the star observation station in Hilwan that the moon would be 
visible on the horizon “on Friday night after sunset... since the moon will remain 
on the horizon for about one minute.” 

25 The protocol of the court of the community in Cairo on the matter of the 
New Year. 

7$ Further on the Karaites in Egypt and the process of their immigration to 
Israel see > Beinin, The Karaites in Egypt; > Colligan, Living Liminality; > 
Trevisan-Semi, From Egypt to Israel. 

77 The name of Rabbi Moshe ben Avraham Firuz appears as the editor of the 
annual calendars of the Karaite Jews in Israel for the years 5746-5751. 
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endar until the year 5751 (1990-91). In this year it turned out that 
the data concerning the moon on its night for the new moon of the 
month of Tishrei did not correlate with the sighting according to 
the opinion of Dr. Noah Brosh from the Tel Aviv University. The 
calendar for the year 5751 was drawn up and republished.” In light 
of the fact that the system they practiced did not always tally with 
the sightings,’ the religious council of the Karaite Jews in Israel set 
up a Pet-din for the fixing of annual calendars. A more compre- 
hensive inspection of the calculations of the calendars was under- 
taken with the participation of Rabbi Moshe Firuz and the present 
author. The findings were studied according to modern science, obser- 
vations were carried out, and on their basis new visibility parame- 
ters were established. 

Today, the council of sages, headed by the chief rabbi, Rabbi 
Eliyahu ben Yishaq Marzuq, which is the institution authorized for 
Karaite halakhic decisions, ?' approves the distribution of an annual 
calendar. In these calendars for every month the form of the moon 
is noted, and the primary indices which determine potential visibil- 
ity: Lagtime,'” and thr illumiantion of the moon's surface facing the 
earth (helgo ha-mu'ar).'* 


Conclusions 


In this article we have seen the halakhic conception of the Karaite 
Jews regarding the sanctification of the moon and the way it was 
carried out in its various historical periods. The natural visibility of 
the moon was the basis for the sanctification of the moon already 
in biblical times, and this is the practice they aspire to emulate today. 


128 Dr. Noah Brosh’s opinion appears in the calendar for the year 5751, p. 15. 

79 The calculation tables are based on the astronomical science current in the 
19th century and the indices set by Rabbi Isaac ben Solomon or Rabbi Yehudah 
Kukizow were not constructed on the basis of the horizon in the State of Israel. 

19 The protocol of the Religious Council, 7 Nisan, 5751 (20.3.1991). 

31 The Constitution of World Karaite Judaism. 14, 7 (Association no. 1-851- 
000—58), Approval of the constitution is from 25/4/1992. 

1? Lag (see also above) is the length of time (in minutes) from sunset until the 
setting of the moon. It expresses the height of the moon at sunset. The higher the 
shirot the higher the moon from the horizon and the easier it will be to identify 
the moon. 

133 The lit portion of the moon's surface (a percentage). The larger this is the 
easier it becomes to identify the moon's crescent. The moon’s crescent cannot be 
sighted normally with the naked eye when the angle of the sighting is smaller than 
0.01 (1%). 
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They believe that with the return of the glory of earlier days the 
entire Jewish people will return to sanctifying the months by the 
sighting of the moon and will worship the Lord as one. 


Appendix 1 


Table of Comparison between Rabbanite and Karaite Halakhah regarding 
the Sanctification of the New Moon 


Subject 


Rabbanite Halakhah 


Karaite Halakhah 


l. Sanctification 
by sighting 


2. Testimony on 
the Sabbath 


3. The horizon 


4. Duration 


5. Time of 
Sanctification 


6. The fiing 


When the temple will be 


rebuilt. Meanwhile one must 
study the subject in order to 
be ready to practice it at the 


time of the redemption 


It is permitted to give 


testimony on the Sabbath for 


the months of Nisan and 
Tishrei. For these months 


there is the punishment of 
karet for the non-observance 


of the sacrifices in their 
appointed time.'?* 


Jerusalem 


The distant places from 


Jerusalem, where the 


messengers do not reach 
observe two days 


During the day 


According to the bet-din, even 
if they are under duress, in 
unintentional or intentional 


error!” 


It must continue to be 
observed without delay. 
The correct practice of 
the commandments will 
hasten the redemption 


It is not permitted to 
give testimony on the 
Sabbath 


In any place where there 
is the sighting of the 
moon. It should be set 
according to that place 


One day, each 
community according to 
its own horizon 


During the night 


The authority of the 
prophets and the sages 
is bound by Scripture. It 
is necessary to investigate 
the truth and to follow it 


34 “For two months the Sabbath is desecrated: for Nisan and for Tishre, when 
the messengers would go to Syria, and when the festivals would be fixed.” Babylonian 
Talmud, Rosh Hashanah, 21b. 

P5 Sifra, Emor, ch. 9. 
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Subject 


7. 


10. 


1]. 


What is 
sacred? The 
method or 
the sighting 


The 


calculation 


Postponement 
of the new 
moon 


Updating 
the calendar 
through 
up-to-date 
astronomical 


knowledge 
Updating the 
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Rabbanite Halakhah 


The system established by 
their sages from the 4th-8th 
centuries is sanctified 


The average conjunction is 
equal: one month full and 
the next deficient, and on 
two months, Heshvan and 
Kislev, a correction is 
carried out to adjust the 
length of the year 


Rabban Gamaliel instructed 
not to read “them (otam) in 
their season” but to read 
“you (atem) in their season” 
(Lev 23:4). On this basis 
they determined four rules 
for the postponement of 
the New Year for various 
needs. The New Year 
cannot fall on Sunday, 
Wednesday and Friday 

(lo ad’w rosk) ? 


It is forbidden to carry out 
any correction. There are 
cumulative errors in the 
calendar that cannot be 
corrected 


When the Supreme bet-din 


calculations of will assemble 


the calendar 
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Karaite Halakhah 


The ancient custom to 
sanctify according to 
sighting is sanctified 


The calculation is a 
means of help in 
verifying the position 
where the moon can 
be seen naturally. If 
the calculation does 
not provide the desired 
position, it is not relied 
upon 


It is prohibited to add 
or to take away from 
Scripture, and the holy 
days must be observed 
in their season. ‘These 
are God’s festivals that 
were established by 
Him. 


One is required to 
investigate and update 
the calendar according 
to the truth 


Without delay on the 
basis of the correct 
information concerning 
the moon’s nature 


136 See A. Eidler, The Laws of the Sanctification of the Moon according to Maimonides, 
Jerusalem, 5751, pp. 668-700. 

137 With the postponement of the New Year the festivals do not fall as described: 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday: Passover; Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday: Shemini 
*Aseret; Sunday, Wednesday, Friday: New Year; Sunday, Tuesday, Friday; the Day 
of Atonement; Wednesday, Monday, Wednesday: Purim. 
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Appendix 2 


The Moon’s Cycle 


The ancients thought that the world is flat. Later they reached the 
conclusion that the world is round and is the centre of the universe 
around which all the stars revolve. Today, however it is known that 
the earth rotates around its axis every day, and encompasses the sun 
each year. Each month the moon encompasses the earth.'*® The sur- 
face of the moon facing the sun is always lit just as half of the earth 
facing the sun is always lit. In accordance with the location of the 
moon, with relation to the sun, in its orbit around the earth surface 
of the moon lit is reflected to us. When the moon is between the 
earth and the sun the part of it that is lit up facing the earth is at 
its smallest. From the moment of the conjunction the part of the 
moon that is lit up steadily increases until the middle of the month 
when the moon will appear full and afterwards the area that is lit 
up will become increasingly less until its disappearance at the end 
of the month. 


Plane of the Ecliptic 


In order to describe the position of the earth around the sun, the 
astronomers established a point of reference of its position on the 
plane in which the earth encompasses the sun called the "plane of 
the ecliptic"?? on the Vernal Equinox when the length of day and 
night is equal. In the course of a day the earth distances itself from 
the point of the Vernal Equinox by one degree, and in the course 
of a year the earth encompasses the sun and returns to the same 
point. The moon's orbit of the earth is inclined some 5 degrees from 
the plane of the ecliptic plane which is the route of the earth's orbit 
around the sun. A moon that is above the plane of the ecliptic plane 
is termed the northern moon; a moon below the plane of the eclip- 
tic is termed a southern moon. 


13 See the article on the subject: “Young Cresent Visibility Prediction for 2001”, 
South African Astronomical Observatory, John A.R. Caldwell and David Laney. 

139 The path of the moon’s orbit around the earth is inclined by about five 
degrees from the plane of the ecliptic. 
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Conjunction 


In order to describe the moon’s position in relation to the sun and 
the earth astronomers refer to the stage when the moon passes 
between the earth and the sun. This stage is called conjunction, the 
“true molad", or the “astronomical molad”. When the moon is between 
the sun and the earth, the dark side of the moon faces the earth, 
and the side that is lit up faces the sun. As the moon passes further 
north or south from the plane of the ecliptic so, too, the remaining 
part that is lit up is larger.’ 


Opposition 


For approximately 15 days from the conjunction the lit part of the 
moon’s surface facing the earth will gradually increase in size to the 
point where the entire surface of the moon facing the earth will be 
lit up. This situation is termed "opposition". 

From the opposition when the entire surface of the moon facing 
the earth is lit up until the next time when the moon passes between 
the sun and the earth, the area of the moon's surface facing us grad- 
ually decreases until it entirely disappears for about two days,!*! and 
then it will be visible once again after sunset. 


Cyclical Movements of the Moon seen from the Earth 


Just as the sun rises each day in the east and sets in the west, so, 
too, does the moon rise each day in the east and sets in the West. 
Each day the moon's ascent and setüng is on average 48 minutes 
later. It can only be seen when it is above the horizon, and is seen 
better when the sun is below the horizon. The reflection of the 
moon’s surface visible to a viewer from the earth is readily described 
with the aid of two tangible reference points, specifically that of the 
sun at sunset and that of the sun at sunrise. 


1*9 The size of the remaining lit part is zero during a lunar eclipse whilst 19% 
when the moon is at its northernmost or southernmost point. 

141 On the rare occasions when the moon is visible at the end of the month in 
the morning and on the next day in the evening the new moon is visible. 
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The Moon’s Course in the First Half of the Month 


For the first 15 days from the conjunction the moon can be seen at 
sunset and appears both larger and higher than on each subsequent 
night at this time, distancing itself from the sun in the easterly direc- 
tion until it appears full when it rises at sunset. When the moon is 
full it sets at sunrise and then the reference point will be sunrise. 


The Moon’s Course in the Second Half of the Month 


During the fifteen days from the “opposition” from the time when 
the moon is full, reference is made to sunrise. The proportion of the 
moon’s surface that is illuminated will gradually get smaller and the 
moon will advance daily towards the east and approach the sun until 
it will disappear altogether from our vision and conjunction will occur 
once again between the earth and the sun. 


Appendix 3 


Factors that influence the sighting of the moon 


1. Illumination of the moon facing the viewer K. 
2. Lag. The length of time from sunset until moonset. The minus 
sign indicates that the moon sets before the sun. 
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Diagram of the Indices for the Position of the Moon Relative to Sunset 


3. Qeshet ha-Re'iyah— This is the length along the sky’s equator along 
which is measured the time between sunset and the setting of the 
moon. The arc of the sighting is equal to the Lagtime divided 
by four. 

4. The angle of the crescent—0% crescent of the moon is parallel 
to the horizon and the position of the moon will be above the 
sun. As the angle increases the horns of the crescent of the moon 
will incline more and more towards the south. 

5. The distance between the moon and the earth— The distance in 
thousands of kilometers. The maximum distance between the earth 
and the moon is about 406,000 kilometers. The minimum is about 
358,000 kilometers. When the moon is close to the earth its move- 
ment away from the sun is fast, and as the moon moves further 
away from the earth the velocity of its movement away becomes 
slower. In the month of Tishrei, 5762 the moon will be close to 
the earth. At the beginning of each month until the month of 
Adar the moon will gradually get further away from the earth. 
After the month of Nisan the moon will start getüng closer to 
the earth. 


N.B.: A closer distance of the moon to the earth improves visibility 
by up to 15%. 
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Appendix 4 


Lexicon of Terminology 


Ll Orekh 
rishon 


Potential 
Visibility 


Daz 


Southern 
Moon 


Northern 
Moon 


Plane of the 
Ecliptic 


Extremities 
of Visibility 


Tangible 
Sighting 
Doubtful 
sighting 


Latitude of 
the moon 


Arc of 
Vision (arcv) 
Arc of 
Light (arcl) 
Qeshet 

ha-re iyah 
(Lag in 
degrees) 
Sherut 
(Lagtime in 


minutes} 


The angle of projection of the distance of the moon to the 
sun, measured along the Ecliptical plane when the vertex of 
the angle is at the center of the earth. 


A situation where the moon can be seen naturally if there 
are no incidental obstructions such as atmospheric or 
topographical obstructions. 


The difference in azimuth between the sun and the moon. 


A term defining the location of the moon when it is below 
the plane of the ecliptic. 


A term defining the location of the moon when it is above 
the plane of the ecliptic. 


The imaginary plane in which the earth orbits the sun. 
The inclination of the earth’s axis is measured in relation to 
this plane. The celestial bodies are described relative to the 
vernal equinox (when day and night are of equal length). 


The sum of first elongation and qeshet ha-re'tyah. It was 
originally meant to express the threshold of potential 
visibility of the moon. 

Identifying the moon with the naked eye without any 
optical instruments. 


When there is no certainty of potential visibility. 


An index of the inclination of the angular distance between 
the sun and the moon, measured from the center of the earth 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic. 


The distance of the moon perpendicular to the horizon 


The angular distance of the arc between the center of the 
moon to the center of the sun 


A measure of the angular distance between the sun and the 
moon, measured along the celestial plane. Multiplying qeshet 
ha-reiyah by 4 will give the duration of the lagtime in 
minutes. 


The difference in time from sunset until moonset, or from 
moonrise until sunrise. 
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Karaite Works Pertaining to the Sanctification of the Moon 


Biton benei migra—editor: Magdi Shamuel (volume 21, Nisan 5753 (4/1993) 

Calendars—Calendars for 34 years published from 5601 by the community in Egypt, 
the community in Israel. 

Protocol— he bet-din for the Sanctification of the New Year, 5704, from the time 
of R. Tuviah Levi. 

R. Aharon ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden, Ramle, 1978. Reprint of the Eupatoria, 1866 ed. 

— —, Keter Torah, Eupatoria, 1866-1867. 

R. Aharon ben Yoseph (Aharon I), Ha-Mivhar, Eupatoria, 1835. 

R. Benjamin Yerushalmi, ‘Olam Qatan, Microfilm no. 96134, Institute of Microfilmed 
Hebrew Manuscripts (= IMHM), at the Jewish National and University Library, 
Jerusalem. 

R. Calev Afondopolo, Rova' ha-keli, Mic. no. F5344 IMHM. 

R. David Kukizow, Semah David, St. Petersburg, 1897. 

R. Eitan Zikinovsky, Hazon Shamayim, Netivot, 1994. 

R. Elijah ben Moshe Bashyachi, Aderet Eliyahu, Ramle, 1966. Reprint of the Odessa 
1871 ed. 

R. Hayyim ben Yishaq Halevi, Ma'ayan Hayyim, Ashdod, 1996. 

R. Levi ben Yefet ha-Levi, Sefer ha-Miswot, Mic. no. 21618 IMHM. 

R. Moshe Masurdi ben Yehudah Meruli, Miswat Moshe Mic. no. 69215. 

R. Salmon ben Yeruhim, Milhamot ha-Shem, Ramle, 1999/2000. Reprint of Davidson's 
ed. 

R. Shelomo ben Afeda ha-Kohen, Yerfot Shelomo, Ramle, 1986. 

R. Samuel ben Avraham, Igeret Quddush ha-Hodesh, Inventory no. 202 in the Library 
of the Karaite Jews in Ramle. 

——, Ner Shamuel, Mic. no. F64483. 

. Simhah Yishaq ben Moshe, ‘Olam Sa'ir Mic. no. F63937. 

. Tuviah Simhah Levi Babovitch, Rosh Pinah, Cairo, 1947. 

. Yehudah ben David Kukizow, Hahkhot ‘Olam, Odessa, 1880. 

. Yehudah Elijah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer, Eupatoria, 1836. 

. Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah, Commentary on the Torah, Mic. no. 28058. 

. Yishaq ben Shelomo Lucki, Or ha-Levanah, Zhitomir, 1872. 

. Yosef ben Avraham ha-Ro'eh (Yüsuf al-Basir), Aitab al-Istabsar, Mic. no. 53443 

IMHM. 

R. Yosef Sapak, Gerash Yarahim, Odessa, 1871. 

—— —, Binah le-‘Titim, 1-11, Odessa, 1878-1879. 
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PART IV 


EASTERN EUROPE AND THE CRIMEA 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


THE KARAITES IN EASTERN EUROPE AND THE CRIMEA: 
AN OVERVIEW 


Tapani Harviainen 


In the summer of 1997 Karaims and Tatars together celebrated the 
600th anniversary of their settlement in Lithuania. 1397—the year 
of the arrival of these Turkic peoples in the country—has been 
repeated in writing and speech over a long period and has thus 
attained the status of a national legend. No document indicating the 
date has been preserved. Nevertheless, it is evident that both Karaims 
and ‘Tatars have been living in present-day Lithuania since the end 
of the fourteenth century. Thus the traditional year was most appro- 
priate for a celebration of their settlement in the region. 

Both communities derive their origin from the Turkic lands on 
the shores of the Black Sea. The Tatars are Muslim by religion,' and 
the Karaims are usually said to profess the Karaite form of Judaism, 
although from their national viewpoint they are independent of Jewish 
connections. 

In Lithuania the Karaim community, the smallest of the so-called 
traditional minorities, counted 289 members in 1989 and 257 in 
1997.? Poland is the home country of approximately 130 Karaims, 
while the figures for Karaims in other Eastern European countries 
are very vague. In the 1979 census of the Soviet Union 3,341 persons 
were registered as Karaims; of these 1,151 were living in the Crimea 
and 352 in Lithuania? Although these figures are not particularly 
reliable, they indicate that the centres of the Karaim were still the 
Crimea and Lithuania, although half of the Karaim population was 
living in other places, in particular in the main cities, such as Moscow, 


! For these Tatars, see Lederer, “Islam in Lithuania"; among them their native Tatar 
language was replaced by a Belorussian-Polish dialect in the seventeenth-eighteenth 
centuries. 

2 National minorities in Lithuania, pp. 9, 17; statistics in Karaimai Lietuvoje—Karaims 
in Lithuania, pp. 18-31/47-61. 

3 Naselenie SSSR, 130; Cislennost’ i sostav naselentja SSSR... 1979 g., pp. 78, 104. 
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Leningrad, Kiev, Odessa, Rostov-na-Donu etc. Small groups of emi- 
grés in France, Turkey, Rumania and America do not alter the gen- 
eral estimation that the number of Eastern European Karaims scarcely 
exceeds two thousand at the present time. In her research project 
on the living Karaim language Agnes Csató found 40-50 speakers 
of the language in Lithuania and Galič (Halicz);* the last vestiges of 
the living Crimean Karaim language have become extinct in our 
times.’ 

The Communist period caused irreplaceable losses to the cultural 
and religious life and consciousness of the Karaims. In particular 
this was true in the Crimea and the Russian metropolises, where the 
stagnation and acts of repression were effective for 60—70 years; as 
a consequence the notion of being Karaim (even if this was mentioned 
in the internal passport) was deprived of meaning to a large extent. 
In Lithuania and Poland the Communist period lasted 50 years. 
However, during the past decade the restoration of normal civil rights 
in Eastern European countries has provided a stimulus for publish- 
ing and other cultural activities and to a conspicuous revival in 
Lithuania and Poland, to a certain degree also in the Crimea. 


Karaites and Karaims 


In contrast to the title of this overview—The Karaites in Eastern Europe 
and the Crimea—1 have employed the term ‘Karaims’ in the preced- 
ing introduction. The terminological discrepancy derives its origin 
from the languages spoken primarily in the neighborhood of the 
Karaims. In Hebrew, Arabic, Karaim and other Turkic languages the 
Karaims of Eastern Europe as well as other Karaites can be referred 
to by the term qaray/ qarray/ karay/ karaj, in the plural qara'im/ qarr ün/ 
karaylar/ karajlar. In the Indo-European linguistic milieu the suffix -it- 
denoting the membership of a group, clan or nationality was attached 
to this term, and through Latin (Karaites) it became rooted in the 
overwhelming majority of European languages,? also in the eastern 


* Csató, "Should Karaim be ‘purer’ than other European languages", p. 84. 

5 See Jankowski, “On the language varicties of Karaims in the Crimea”; on the 
Karaim language(s), see also Kowalski, Karaimische Texte om Dialekt von Troki, Pritsak, 
“Das Karaimische”; Musaev, Grammatika karaimskogo jazyka. 

€ In German, however, the more original form of the name——Karéer—has been 
adopted; it is probably connected with the alternative Latin term Karaeus, pl. Karaet. 
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part of the continent. In the Turkic languages spoken by the East 
European Karaites as well as by their Turkic neighbors, e.g. in the 
Crimea, karait sounds by mere chance like a genuine Turkic expres- 
sion: kara it, ‘black dog’. In order to avoid this double entendre the 
originally Hebrew plural or collective name karaim was preferred as 
the basis of the Slavonic adjective karaimsky, which in turn was pro- 
ductive of the Slavonic name for their native language, i.e. karaim- 
sky jazyk. As a noun karaim yields a Slavonic plural karaimy which is 
etymologically a double plural.’ 

Although the designation was coined in the nineteenth century as 
the normal term in the Slavonic languages in connection with the 
nationalist movement of the Karaims, it is not a late invention; 
already in 1678 John Covel, the English chaplain in Constantinople, 
gave an account of “Kar(r)aims” and “the Common Jewes, or Rab- 
banims" in his letter to the Cambridge scholar Henry More.? 

As a positive result of this process we can employ the designation 
‘Karaims’ with reference to the (former) speakers of the Turkic lan- 
guage(s)—also called Karaim—who (traditionally) profess the Karaite 
interpretation of the Jewish religion. Thus there remains no need 
for the complicated names ‘(traditionally) Arabic-speaking Karaites’ 
and '(traditionally) Turkic-speaking Karaites'—which in the opinion of 
the Karaims are two distinct groups in numerous other respects too. 

At the same time it is worth noting that when using foreign lan- 
guages the Karaims themselves often prefer to widen the term Karaim 
to include their religion (the Karaim religion) or the term 'Karaism' 
may be used in this sense; in the Karaim language the designations 
karaj ‘a Karaim’, karajlar ‘Karaims’, karaj tili ‘the Karaim language’ 
and karaj dini ‘Karaite/Karaim religion’ do not pose any of these 
difficulties. For this reason the Karaims have attempted to introduce 
the form karaj/karay into “European” languages, too; the alteration 
of customary terms is a complicated task, however. 

In this context the Karaite communities in Turkey deserve spe- 
cial mention. Traditionally they have been speakers of Greek, although 
connections with their co-religionists in the Crimea and Eastern 
Europe have always been lively, and numerous speakers of Karaim 


? Further on the history of the designation ‘Karaims’ > Kizilov, Travelers > 
Shapira, Karaite Literature in Turki Languages. 

* van den Berg, “John Covel’s letter on the Karaites (1677)", pp. 136, 138-141. 
See further Fenton, The European Discovery. 
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have settled in Turkey. Thus the Karaites in Turkey can be included 
to some extent under the heading Karaims. As a particular group 
with a long history of contacts between the Karaites in the Near 
East and the Karaims in Eastern Europe they have played an impor- 
tant role and should not be forgotten in a study dealing with the 
Karaims. Of this remarkable branch at present only one commu- 
nity in Istanbul (consisting of 80-100 members) is extant. 


The Origins of the Karaims 


The earliest reference to a group which revealed religious features 
shared by later Karaims in Eastern Europe occurs in the travel report 
by Rabbi Petahyah of Regensburg in c. 1180. During his travels in 
the Land of Kedar, i.e. present-day Ukraine (before entering the 
Crimea!) he did not meet Jews but only “heretics”: 


‘In the Land of Kedar, there are no Jews, but there are heretics (minim). 
And Rabbi Petahyah said to them, “Why do you not believe in the 
words of the Sages (hakhamim)?" And they answered, “Because our 
fathers did not teach them.” On the eve of Shabbat they cut bread 
and eat in the dark, and they stay in one place the whole day [sc. 
Shabbat] and they use only Psalms (mzmonm) as their prayers. And 
when Rabbi Petahyah told them our prayer and the blessing after 
meals, it was right in their eyes. And they said, “We have never heard 
of the Talmud.""'? 


The rise of the Karaite/Karaim communities in the Crimea and 
Eastern Europe has provoked an extended and heated debate in 
which scholarly aspects have often been confused with or superseded 
by religious and political goals. 


? On the Istanbul community today, see Harviainen, “The Karaite community 
in Istanbul and their Hebrew". 

10 Petahyah of Regensburg, Sibbuv ha-Rav Petahyah me-Regensburg, p. 4. Although 
some features occurring in this passage are not known among later Eastern European 
Karaims (in particular, the persistent rumor that the Karaites spend Shabbat with- 
out light; however, this question was one of the famous early bones of contention 
between the Rabbanites and the Karaites as well as between various groups of 
Karaites; in Lithuania and Poland the lighting of candles on Shabbat and the heat- 
ing of stoves on Shabbat in winter were accepted in the fifteenth-sixteenth cen- 
turies, see Mann, Texts and Studies, Il, pp. 684, 706—707); it is very difficult to deny 
the connection of these “heretics” with the Karaims, pace Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, 
pp. 60—64. 
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Three or four principal lines of explanation may be proposed for 
this question: 


(1 a) Ethnically Jewish Karaites (from Constantinople, in particular) 
settled in the Crimea, where they adopted the local Turkic 
vernacular." 

(1 b) A number of ethnically Jewish Karaites (from Constantinople, 
in particular) were active or settled in the Crimea, where they 
converted local Turkic tribes to their creed; later the Turkic 
vernacular of the converts was adopted by the whole com- 
munity, inclusive of the Jewish settlers. 

(2) The Karaims are descendants of the Turkic Khazars, who 
adopted the Karaite version of Judaism in the middle of the 
eighth century. 

(3) The Karaims are descendants of Jews deported to Mesopotamia 
whence they arrived in the Crimea during the reign of the 
early kings of the Persian empire. 


The theory of the Khazars as the forefathers of the Karaims? has 
been favored by Karaim scholars in particular.'* The weakest point 
in this attempt at providing an explanation is connected with the 
nature of the Judaism professed by the Khazars or by their leading 
circles, at least. Early sources do not contain a single mention of a 
Karaite type of religious belief among the Khazars. Had this been 
the case, either criticism in Rabbinic texts or expressions of pride in 
texts by early Karaite authors (e.g. al-Oirqisani's history) would be 
more than likely to occur.” 

The third theory is based on two documents discovered by the 
Karaim scholar Abraham Firkovich in the Rabbanite synagogues of 


" For further aspects of the debate concerning the origins of the Karaites in the 
Crimea (and eastern Europe), including an alternative explanatory model > Shapira, 
Beginnings; Karaite Literature in Turki Languages > Kizilov, Communities of 
Chufut-Kale and Mangup. 

2 Similarly the Rabbanite Krimchaks in the Crimea may have adopted a Turkic 
language as their daily language. 

5 And, according to Arthur Koestler’s pseudo-scholarly The thirteenth Tribe, of the 
Ashkenazi Jews, as well! See further on the Khazar theory — Astren, Karaite 
Historiography and Historical Consciousness. 

1t See e.g. Zajączkowski, Karaims in Poland, 12-23; Szyszman, Le Karaisme, pp. 
66-77; Schur, History of the Karaites, 101—103. 

5 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 65-79. 
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Derbent and Madjalis in Dagestan in 1840. According to the epi- 
graph written at the end of the Derbent Torah and its extended 
copy, the Madjalis Scroll, Jews carried into exile by Shalmaneser 
during the reign of King Hosea were sent by Cambyses, king of 
Persia, as soldiers from Media to take revenge on the Scythian queen 
Thalmira; as a reward they were granted lands in her former realm, 
and they settled in cities of the Crimea; other Jews were carried into 
exile in the Crimea by the Roman emperor Titus. This view implies 
that the Karaite faith was an older form of Judaism, which was 
brought by these Jewish immigrants to the Crimea; more recent 
immigrants may have later contributed religious and philosophical 
elements to it. Elsewhere" I deal with these documents and their 
contents in more detail. Of the manuscripts collected by Abraham 
Firkovich these documents have been those most suspected of forgery; 
Firkovich was sent to search for the ancient origins of the Karaites 
in the Crimea and from his viewpoint these texts were more than 
suitable to provide support for the political aspirations of Karaites 
(see below).'* However, as fakes produced to serve as historical doc- 
uments they are legendary and include numerous features not appro- 
priate to the supposed plot. Thus another interpretation would be 
to call them early local legends which endeavor to lend a long and 
glorious history to the Jewish communities in the Caucasus and 
Crimea. 

As for the beginnings of Jewish settlement in the Crimea, the 
inscriptions on tombstones excavated and copied by Firkovich in the 
graveyards of the Peninsula also deserve special mention. According 
to his publication of them in Avnet Zikkaron (Vilna, 1872) the oldest 
text is dated 6 A.D. and numerous other ones come from the fol- 
lowing centuries. The squeeze copies (Papierabdrücke) made by Firkovich 
in situ are reportedly lost. Due to this loss the reliability of the inscrip- 
tions and the history of Jewish settlement in the Crimea, dated on 
the basis of these texts to the beginning of the first millennium, have 
received special attention as the allegedly imaginary or falsified mate- 


/5 Both of them are kept in the National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg; 
call numbers First Firkovich Collection, Evr. A 1, and C-10, resp. 

V Harviainen, “The Epigraph of the Derbent Torah". 

? Harkavy in his Algiidische Denkmäler (pp. 1-96) initiated the accusations of forgery 
in 1876, two years after Firkovich's death. 
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rials published by Firkovich.? However, in December 2000 two large 
boxes containing squeeze copies made of wet pulp dabbed on the 
text faces of the tombstones were rediscovered on the shelves of the 
National Library of Russia. Naturally, there remain a large number 
of problems associate, for instance, with the use of different calen- 
dar eras which occur in these texts. Nevertheless, the tomb inscrip- 
tions published by Firkovich in Avnet <ikkaron cannot be further 
explained as merely imaginary, and the question of Jewish immi- 
gration to the Crimea demands reconsideration in the light of the 
material recovered.” 

However, we have no proof of the existence of a non-mainstream 
type of Judaism among the early Jewish settlement(s) in the Crimea. 
Thus it is a very hazardous undertaking to try to draw a straight 
line between early Jewish settlers in the Peninsula and the rise of 
the Turkic-speaking Karaim community in Eastern Europe. Despite 
the ancient sectarian roots which may underlie Karaism?! the mis- 
sionary activities of the ‘Ananite/Karaite reformist movement are, in 
my opinion, the source of the spread of this faith in the eastern 
Mediterranean countries, inclusive of the shores of the Black Sea. 

At the present time, both the date of settlement of Jews in the 
Crimea in general, and the arrival of Karaism in the Peninsula are 
even more obscure than they appeared a few years ago. Then, it 
could be maintained that "the first authentic record of Karaism in 
the Crimea—an eye-witness account of a calendar feud between the 
Karaites and Rabbanites in Sulkhat (Eski Krim)”—does not ante- 
date the last quarter of the thirteenth century." On this basis Ankori 


?? Harkavy dedicated another extensive chapter to these supposedly forged inscrip- 
tions in Algidische Denkmäler (pp. 97-199); Harkavy's arguments have been repeated 
in numerous later works without the authors having even examined the objects. 
For sound criticism of several claims made by Harkavy, see Szyszman, “Les inscrip- 
tions funéraires." 

? On the complicated question of the Jewish presence in the Crimea from late 
antiquity on, see Ackinazi, Kryméaki, pp. 43-61. The oldest tomb inscription dis- 
covered by a Georgian expedition in the Karaite graveyard in Chufut-Kale is dated 
716 anno mundi, i.e. 956 A.D., see Babalikasvili, ^O neskolkih”, No. 1. For further 
debate and updated contributions concerning the reliability of the tombstone inscrip- 
tions copied by Firkovich in the Crimea ^ Kizilov, Karaite Communities of Chufut- 
Kale and Mangup; > Shapira, Beginnings. 

?! See e.g. Meyer, “Oppositional trends within Judaism". > Erder, Karaism and 
the Ancient Jewish Sects. 

2 Described by Aharon ben Joseph in his book Sefer ha-Mwhar (Eupatoria 1835), 
fol. 14v. 
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estimated that “the beginnings of organized Karaite life in the 
Peninsula can be placed, at the very earliest, some time in the latter 
half of the twelfth century”.” 

The early Karaite movement, associated with ‘Anan ben David, 
had its homeland in Persia, whence it reached the Near East, Egypt 
and Asia Minor. On the other hand, contacts with the Caucasus 
and a number of similar “sectarian” groups there?* should not be 
forgotten; the Derbent and Madjalis texts can be understood as rem- 
iniscent of the Persian connections. Although we have no direct proof 
of the eastern origin of Karaism in the Steppes or the Crimea (or 
Judaism among the Khazars), a mission proceeding from that direc- 
tion would provide a more satisfactory explanation for the appeal of 
the new faith to the Turkic tribes than would the influence of a 
small number of Jewish Karaites coming (hypothetically) from the 
Greek city of Constantinople.” 

In this respect it is important to stress that Rabbi Petahyah of 
Regensburg in c. 1180, i.e. a century before the calendar dispute in 
Sulkhat, met the Karaite “heretics” in the Land of Kedar, i.e. present- 
day Ukraine, while later when visiting the Land of Khazaria, i.e. 
the Crimea,” he has nothing parallel to report. 

For want of decisive evidence it might be constructive to observe 
two possible sources of the Karaite creed in the southern parts of 
Eastern Europe, viz. a mission from the East, i.e. Persia, Iraq and 
the Caucasus, and another one which could reach the Crimea from 
Byzantium. 

A similarly complicated question involves the relation between 
these adherents of the Karaite faith and the Turkic vernacular of 
the Eastern European Karaims. In other words, did the Jewish con- 


3 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 60; Schur, History of the Karaites, p. 104. 

?* See Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 369-372. During his journey in the 
Caucasus and Dagestan in 1840 Abraham Firkovich was convinced that he would 
be able to discover numerous non-Rabbanite or Karaite features in the customs 
and beliefs of the local “Mountain Jews”, see Avnei Zkaron, e.g. pp. 47, 49, 63, 
69, 72, 74. The most recent monograph dealing with the Mountain Jews is the 
Russian adaptation Gorskie evrei (ed. by V. Dymšic) of The Jews of Eastern Caucasus 
by M. Altbauer (Jerusalem 1990, in Hebrew). 

?: For different views on the question of the dating of the Karaite presence in 
the Crimea — Shapira, tbid; > Kizlov tbid., > Akhiezer, History. 

26 [n his Sibbw (p. 3.) Petahyah writes that “after a walk of one day in the Land 
of Qedar there is a bay in the sea and it divides the Land of Qedar from the Land 
of Khazaria”. 
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verts to Karaism adopt (or had they adopted before their conversion) 
in the present-day Ukraine or Crimea the local Turkic vernacular, 
which later developed into the so-called Crimean Karaim language? 
Or, did a Turkic tribe, which spoke this language, adopt the Karaite 
form of Judaism as a result of a Jewish Karaite mission? The former 
case would offer a counterpart to the connection between Ashkenazi 
Jewry and their Germanic Yiddish language. Alternatively, the conver- 
sion of the Turkic Khazars, or of the Indian “black” Jews in Bombay 
and Cochin, with their Indian languages (Marathi and Malayalam) 
and numerous other peculiarities, offers a parallel to the latter option. 
In all these cases the local converts may have played a role in the 
adoption of a new language, although the theoretical proportions 
between these two groups vary to a great extent." 

As long as there is no evidence of large-scale settlement of Jews 
in the Crimea, the hypothesis of an exceptionally strong centraliza- 
tion of Karaite Jews, in particular, in the Peninsula seems less prob- 
able. On the other hand, the process of conversion of all the Eastern 
European peoples which took place during the eighth to the tenth 
centuries (the Slavs to Christianity, the majority of the Turkic peo- 
ples to Islam, the Khazars to Judaism) increases, in my opinion, the 
probability of the conversion of a Turkic tribe to Karaite Judaism. 
Similarly, the forefathers of the Rabbanite Krimchaks, who also lived 
in the Crimea and spoke a Turkic dialect closely related to the 
Crimean (Muslim) Tatar and Karaim languages, may represent 
another Turkic tribe which preferred conversion to Rabbanite Judaism 
in the same centuries.” This view naturally implies that a larger or 
smaller number of Jewish immigrants (missionaries) or inhabitants in 
the Crimea and/or elsewhere in southern parts of Eastern Europe 
were incorporated into the Turkic component.” 

The pronunciation tradition of biblical Hebrew current among the 
Karaims in Eastern Europe until the present day offers a peculiar 
testimony in favor of early and intensive cultural contacts with Pales- 
tinian Jewry. These traditions in Istanbul, the Crimea, the Ukraine 


7 For a detailed discussion of the Karaim language and its relation to Turkic 
vernacular — Shapira, Karaite Literature in Turki Languages. 

8 On the Krimchaks, who with a few exceptions were annihilated by the Nazis, 
see Khazanov, The Krymchaks, and Ackinazi, Kryméaki. 

? The anthropological researches-—which still have a bad reputation in general— 
have not been very conclusive, see Zajaczkowski, Karaims in Poland, pp. 49-53. 
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and Lithuania have retained a characteristic feature of Tiberian 
Hebrew, which is elsewhere attested only among the Jews of Yemen. 
As stated in the most ancient treatises dealing with the correct pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, the Tiberian type of Hebrew demanded the 
assimilation of the quality of a shewa vowel preceding a laryngeal 
consonant (^, A, h, ‘) to the quality of the “full” vowel which follows 
the laryngeal. This feature (e.g. va-amen, Yuhuda, Pinakhas, lo-'olam) 
occurs in the living pronunciation traditions of the Karaims as well 
as in their grammar books and transcriptions.” 

Although this pronunciation tradition must derive its origin from 
Palestine, it may have been adopted by Turkic converts in the ear- 
liest phases of their new faith and transmitted carefully by the follow- 
ing generations—as is well known, the Karaites considered themselves 
to be experts in biblical scholarship and interpretation. Similarly, the 
so-called “black” Jews of the South Indian city of Cochin, originally 
converts to Judaism, have been the transmitters of the ancient pro- 
nunciation tradition of biblical Hebrew.?! Thus this argument cannot 
be used as an argument in favor of the principally Jewish origin of 
the Eastern European Karaim communities or against the hypothesis 
of the conversion of the ‘Turkic population to Karaism. Nevertheless, 
the pronunciation tradition testifies to an extended and unbroken 
chain of transmission of the biblical patrimony among the Karaims 
in Eastern Europe. 

Hardly any interest was shown in the nature of the ethnogenesis 
before the middle of the nineteenth century. Karaims could also call 
themselves yehudim (or yehudim qara'im) in which case the Jewish (or 
Karaite Jewish) region was the point of differentiation between them 
and the Christian majority; an ethnic definition is a much later inven- 
tion. From the viewpoint of the Karaims their religion was a purified 
form of Judaism, and in this sense the Rabbanite charges of heresy 
did not change the Jewish nature of the Karaite faith. When, how- 
ever, the rise of European nationalism, in general, and the struggle 
for civil rights brought the ethnic issue to the attention of both the 
Russian and Karaim authorities, the above terms were loaded with 
new references. Subsequently, the search for an independent past 
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was commenced by the leaders of the Crimean Karaim community 
(Babovich, Lucki, Firkovich) in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century (see EMANCIPATION below). 

During the Muslim rule the cities of Sulkhat (Eski Krim), Kaffa 
(Theodosia, Feodosia), Chufut-Kale (Chufut-Qal‘a, Sela‘ ha-Yehudim), 
Mangup, Karasubazar (Belogorsk) and Gozleve (Gézlava; Gozlev, 
Közlävä, Eupatoria) were the main centres of the Karaims in the 
Crimea. The immigration of the powerful families of Firuz and 
Chelebi in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries indicates that the 
community had good contacts with their co-religionists in both Persia 
and Byzantium. In 1783 the Crimea was occupied by Russia. While 
a large number of wealthy Muslims moved away from the Crimea, 
the local Karaims stayed in their home-towns and were able to safe- 
guard their former favorable situation in the economic life of the 
Peninsula; during the Czarist Russian period they were able to attain 
legal parity with other citizens of the Empire (see below). In the 
nineteenth century migration took place to Bakhchisaray, Simferopol 
(Ak Mečit) and Sevastopol, Odessa, Nikolaev and Herson in the 
Ukraine, and to Moscow, St. Petersburg and other major cities in 
Russia. 


Move to the North 


As was mentioned at the beginning of this article, the Karaims and 
Tatars in Lithuania celebrated the 600th anniversary of their arrival 
in Lithuania in 1997. An often repeated story in this context tells 
that Vytautas (Witold), the renowned Grand Duke of Lithuania 
(1392-1420), and his troops, brought back several hundred? Karaim 
families from a campaign against the Golden Horde. Witold allowed 
them to settle in (northern) Lithuania and in particular in his capi- 
tal city Trakai (Troki in Polish, Troch in Karaim); in the Island 
Castle of Trakai Karaims served as the Grand Duke’s bodyguards. 

The earliest version of this story, however, extant in written form, 
is included in the travel account Wycieczki po Litwie by Wt. Syrokomla, 


32 Various numbers of families or persons (380, 383, 483) and different years of 
entrance (1392, 1397, 1398, 1399) have been mentioned in variant versions of the 


story. 
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which was published not earlier than 1857;? another version, fol- 
lowed later by Firkovich in Avnei Zkkaron, occurs in Zekher Saddiqim 
by Mordecai Sultansky (c. 1772-1863).* 

Karaim accounts of their arrival in Poland and Lithuania in the 
thirteenth century? have been criticized as legendary.” Nevertheless, 
a colophon text, translated into Polish in a Karaim prayerbook kept 
in L'viv (Lvov, Lemberg), ascribes a voluntary relocation of 80 Karaim 
families, which were transported first by Tatars and then by Galicians 
from the Crimean cities of Sulkhat, Mangup and Kaffa to Halicz 
(Galié in present-day Ukraine), during the reign of Prince Danylo 
in 1246. In Halicz they were granted certain privileges. Obviously, 
at the same time Armenians were also migrating from the Crimea 
to Galicia and Volhynia; in both cases the immigrants were able to 
provide their new home cities with the benefit of their commercial 
contacts with the Crimea and the Golden Horde on the Ukrainian 
steppes.” 

The settlement of Tatars in the Grand Duchy of Lithuania offers 
a striking parallel and supports the reliability of the Danylo text: A 
number of pagan Tatar tribes fleeing Islamization sought refuge in 
pagan Lithuania, at the beginning of the fourteenth century. During 
the reign of Grand Duke Vytautas Muslim Tatars from the Golden 
Horde and Turkic Nogais were permitted to settle in the country, 
where they could own land, practice their religion, and even marry 
local women.*® In this light the migration of Karaims to a religiously 


3 Vol. H, 19. 

34 See Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 581—582 and note 38a. According to Mann, 
this account (Xekher Saddigim, pp. 108-110, 112-115), which endeavors to explain 
the rise of the Karaim settlement in Luck and elsewhere in Galicia-Volhynia as 
another wave of Karaims brought by Vytautas from Sulkhat, is entirely unhistori- 
cal; he derives this account from a report written by the Halicz fakham Samuel b. 
Moses in 1795 who, in turn, made use of a translation of a certain (sic!) Polish 
chronicle translated by Joseph Solomon Lucki. 

3 Collected by Fahn, "Le-qorot haq-qara'im". 

Balaban, “Le-qorot haq-qara’im.” 
Stepaniv, “Danylo Romanovyé.” 

38 Lederer, “Islam in Lithuania”, pp. 429—430. Ghillebert de Lannoy, a French 
diplomat, writes in his memoirs that during his visit in Trakai in 1414 he met “a 
great number of Tatars” living there and in adjacent villages; they were Muslims 
and spoke Tatar (lesquelz sont drois Sarrasins, sans avoir riens de la loy de Jhésucrist, 
et ont ung langaige à part nommé le Tartre). In addition, Germans, Lithuanians, 
Russians and “a great number of Jews" lived in Trakai “who all of them have a 
special language" (qui ont chascun langaige espécial, p. 41). In contrast with some 
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more liberal country, which offered good hope for a better future is 
not an odd phenomenon. From the geographical viewpoint the migra- 
tion of Karaims from the Crimea first to Halicz and then (also 
thence) to other towns in Galicia-Volhynia and Lithuania is the most 
plausible hypothesis. In Trakai it may be taken for granted that 
Karaims lived in the city in the fourteenth century; in the fifteenth 
century and till the first half of the seventeenth century Trakai was 
the centre of Karaism in Lithuania and Poland.” 

In Galicia-Volhynia other early settlements of Karaims were Luck 
(Luck, from the first half of the fifteenth century, at least), Kukizov 
(Krasny Ostrow near L'viv), L’viv (Lvov, Lemberg), Derazne (near 
Luck)," Sambor, BereZany (Brzezany), Tysmenica (TySmienica) and 
Zólkiew (Nesterov).? In Lithuania the Karaims were living in a more 
centralized area, which in addition to Trakai contained the towns of 
Birzai (Birze), Kruonis (Kronie, near Trakai), Naujamiestis (Nowo- 
miasto), Panevėžys (Poniewiez), Pasvalys (Poswol), Pumpėnai (Pompiany, 
near Pasvalys), Salociai and PuSalotas (Salaty and Pólsalaty near 
Pasvalys), Raguva (Rogow), Zasliai and ZieZmariai (Zossli and Zizmary 
north of Trakai), Šventežeris (Swiate Ozero), Sèta (Szaty, district of 
Ukmergé/Wilkomierz) and, from the eighteenthh century on, Vilnius 
(Wilno, Vilna).? In another direction a Karaite community (and a 
Rabbanite one) existed in Kiev in the fifteenth century, at least.“ 

The extension of the so-called Magdeburg Statute in favor of the 
community in Trakai by Grand Duke Casimir (Alexander) Jagello 
(later Kazimierz/Casimir IV, king of Poland) in 1441 granted them 


references to de Lannoy's description, the visitor does not make any distinction 
between various groups of Jews or their languages. 

3 Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 556-574 (for Trakai), for the origins, esp. pp. 
556-561, 565; Miller, “Evidence”; idem, Aaraite separatism, p. 9 (& references). Various 
privileges granted to "Jews" by grand dukes and kings of Lithuania and Poland 
point to the same period. In numerous cases, however, it is not possible to make 
a distinction between Rabbanite Jews and Karaims; cf. e.g. the privilege granted 
by the Grand Duke Vytautas to “our Jews in Brest, Troki (Trakai), Grodno, Luck, 
Vladimir and other towns of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania" (maiestati nostre judei, 
subiecti nobis de Brzescie, Troki, Grodno, Luczko, Volodimir et de alijs ciuitatibus 
nostris magniducatus Lithuaniae), Lazutka—Gudavichius, Privilege to Jews, p. 45 etc.; 
other charters can be found in BerSadskij, Russko-evrejsky arhiv, idem, Dokymenty i 
regesty; Firkovié, Sbornik starinnyh and Romanova—Zaikovski, “‘Polish documents”. 

* Mann, Texts and studies, IL, p. 582. 

" [hid m., pp. 580—589. 

? Szyszman, Le Karaisme, p. 114; Miller, “Evidence”. 

? Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 574—580. 

** Ibid., pp. 701, 712-713. 
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the same status as the Gentile municipalities in Vilnius, Trakai and 
Kaunas (Kowno). Charters received by the Karaims from the Lithuan- 
ian and Polish authorities assured personal, religious, jurisdictional 
and commercial freedom. Religious matters were the responsibility 
of the ribbis (the Karaim form of rabbi, rav), while internal autonomy 
was led by the wójt (village major) who was called in Hebrew sofet 
(judge). The earliest known legal document issued by a Karaim wójt 
was dated 1540, although this office appears in the above-mentioned 
charter of the Magdeburg Statute of 1441. The earliest documents 
from a general assembly of Lithuanian Karaims (Mann, Texts and 
Studies, Nr. 1) bear the place and date Trakai, 1553.9 

In certain cases of mutual benefit the charters granted to Karaims 
were borrowed and used by Rabbanites. On the other hand, the 
Karaims paid their taxes through the Rabbanite wa‘ad council till 
1764; naturally this method caused much contention and bitterness. 
Another reason for “a heritage of suspicion and aloofness” consisted 
of economic competition and protectionism. In general, everyday 
relations between these two groups can be styled distant, intermar- 
riage was unknown and very few cases of “conversion” from Rabbanism 
to Karaism or vice versa are mentioned. Separation was increased 
by the vernaculars, i.e. Yiddish and Karaim, the different pronun- 
ciation and calligraphic traditions of Hebrew (Ashkenazi vs. the 
“Sephardic” traditions of the Karaims), totally dissimilar texts of the 
synagogue liturgy, numerous features in the material culture, in gar- 
ments, dishes, decorative motives, family names etc., which among 
the Karaims had a Turkic background." Even their calendars did 
not agree. Being the overwhelming majority, the Rabbanites did 
not pay much attention to the achievements, customs or views of 
the Karaims. In contrast, a number of Rabbanite customs were 
adopted by the Karaims, and Rabbanite literature was studied by 
their scholars? thus Hebrew written by Karaim scholars reveals a 
great number of post-biblical, “rabbinic” features. 


® Ibid., pp. 564, 590—625. 

4 For details, see ibid., pp. 626-697. 

? Zajączkowski, Karaims in Poland, pp. 53-60. 

* [n 1765 approx. 600,000 Rabbanites were living in Poland and Lithuania 
(Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 654, note 88), while the number of Karaims was 
only a few thousand. 


4 Thid., pp. 682-685. 
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Although the stories concerning Karaims forming a bodyguard for 
the Grand Dukes remain undocumented, a Karaite regiment is men- 
tioned in the charter of King John Casimir (Jan II Kazimierz) in 
1655, and another unit served the Dukes of Radziwill; Karaim officers 
are reported as having served in the Polish army till the first half 
of the eighteenth century. While serving in the army, the Karaims 
were allowed to keep Christian serfs.°° 

Contacts between the northern Karaim communities and their co- 
religionists in the Crimea and Near East were lively: scholars and 
religious leaders were sent to the Crimea and vice versa, and, besides 
being in correspondence with one another, the centres in Lithuania 
and Poland stayed in permanent contact with the leaders in Constan- 
tinople, Damascus, Jerusalem and Egypt, which were also visited by 
Karaim pilgrims on their way to Jerusalem?! On the other hand, 
numerous Western European Protestant scholars (Hottinger, Léger, 
Rittangelius, Gaspari, Peringer, Iken, Trigland, Wolf) displayed a 
keen interest in the Karaites and Karaims and their beliefs and cul- 
ture, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; this attention 
was reinforced by the Reformation principle of “returning to the 
Scripture alone” (sola Scriptura), which had an apparent counterpart 
in the Karaite movement.” 

The revolt of the Ukrainian Cossacks led by Bohdan Chmielnyckyj 
in 1648 was directed against the Poles. Nevertheless both the Karaim 
and the Rabbanite communities suffered heavily from the haphaz- 
ard massacres. Later the wars between the Poles, Swedes and Russians 
devastated e.g. Trakai on several occasions. And the most severe 
blow was the plague of 1710, which also decimated the Karaim pop- 
ulation.” It is commemorated annually by fasting and ceremonies in 
the graveyard of Trakai, where the memorial poem written by 
Solomon b. Aharon is recited; the day, burunku orué (‘the first fast’), 
occurs on the 9th of the month of Jaz-aj (Tammuz), in June/July.^* 


5° Szyszman, Le Karaisme, pp. 90-91. On Karaims in military service in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, see Fuki, Karazmy, and Zajonckovskis, Karaimai. 

* Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, pp. 698—766. 

% Further on this matter > Polliack, General Introduction; Kizilov, Travelers. 

? The same plague killed 90% of the population in Tallinn, Estonia, and two- 
thirds in Helsinki, Finland. 

5 On Karaim scholars of this period (Simhah Isaac b. Moses Lucki, Isaac b. 
Abraham Troki, Josef b. Mordecai Malinovski, Zera b. Nathan of Troki, Mordecai 
b. Nisan Kukizov, Ezra b. Nisan ha-Rofe etc.), see further — Astren, Karaite 
Historiography and Historical Consciousness; > Akhiezer, History. 
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During the centuries of Turkish rule in the Crimea, and the Polish 
period elsewhere in Eastern Europe the circumstances of the Karaims 
were fairly stable, including the economic aspect. At the end of the 
eighteenth century Russia occupied the Crimea (in total in 1783) 
and Poland was partitioned between its neighbours in three stages 
between 1772 and 1795. 

In the first partition a few of the Karaim towns (Halicz, Kukizov 
etc.) were incorporated into Austria, where Empress Maria Theresa 
in 1774 granted them the same rights as enjoyed by the Christian 
citizens of the country. The justification for the decree was that the 
majority of Karaims were farmers and that they exhibited exemplary 
moral qualities.” The first decrees with the intention of enhancing 
the position of Rabbanite Jews were promulgated in Austria but 
seven years later, in 1781. 'Fhus a juridical distinction between 
Karaims and Rabbanites was created for the first time on a govern- 
ment level; this incident did not fail to set a precedent among the 
Karaims, who were now subjects of the Russian Empire. 

As one of the results of the second and third partitions of Poland 
in 1793 and 1795 the Russian Empire inherited with its new areas 
approximately half a million Jewish inhabitants (see note 48). For 
the Karaims, who had enjoyed a quite favorable position in Poland 
and the Turkish Empire, their submersion into the Jewish masses 
would have implied a radical step backwards in view of the often 
very anti-Semitic attitudes and policies of the Russian authorities. 

In 1794 a poll tax, double that to be paid by Christians, was 
imposed on the Rabbanite and Karaite Jews of the Russian Empire. 
However, a delegation of Crimean Karaims visited St. Petersburg in 
1795 and succeeded in exempting the “Crimean Jews called Karaites” 
from this double taxation; in addition, their rights to their landed 
properties were assured. Obviously this decree was extended to cover 
the former Polish Karaims. Unfortunately, we are not informed of 
the motives of the Russian authorities who resolved the issue in favor 
of the Karaims.* 


5 Schur, History of the Karaites, p. 112. 
?* For details, see Miller, Karaite Separatism, pp. 13-17. 
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In 1827 military service was extended to apply to Jews, both 
Rabbanites and Karaims. Once again the Crimean Karaims sent a 
delegation to the capital city of the Empire, where the good per- 
sonal relations of Simhah b. Solomon Babovich with Victor Kochubei, 
the President of the Council of State, yielded a surprisingly swift 
solution whereby the Karaims, instead of conscription, could pay a 
special tax. Next year the Karaims in Lithuania and the Ukraine 
were granted the same right. Again the success of Babovich among 
the highest officials in St. Petersburg and later in the Crimea (Kochubei, 
V.S. Lanskoj, D.L. Naryshkin, M.S. Vorontsov, V.I. Diebitsch, to 
mention only a few) and the reasons for the prompt positive reac- 
tion to his petition remain without a conclusive explanation.” 

From the viewpoint of European nationalism the ostensibly reli- 
gious decision of 1837 was very important. The establishment of the 
Karaim Spiritual Consistory (Karaimskoe duhovnoe pravlenie) in that year 
set the Karaims apart from the administrative bodies of the Jews. 
Two years later the above-mentioned Simhah Babovich was appointed 
as the first Aakham of the Crimea and Odessa (tavriceskijy i odessky 
gaham), the head of the Consistory. Another Council for the Karaims 
in the Western Provinces (i.e. the former Poland and Lithuania) was 
established in Trakai in 1850; however, the first hakham (or hachan 
in Karaim), Boguslav Kaplanovski, received his appointment 13 years 
later.” 

From the viewpoint of European nationalism there is no doubt 
that the Kipčak-Turkic native language, which, besides Hebrew, was 
used as the literary language of the Karaims, the Karaite creed and 
numerous inherited habits and customs in both the spiritual and 
material culture were sufficient factors to delineate Karaims as rep- 
resentative of an independent ethnic or national group. In Russia, 
however, there was no special administration for various national or 
ethnic minorities; instead, the establishment of an independent reli- 
gious consistory implied the recognition of a minority status, i.e. 
minorities were not defined on an ethnic but on a religious basis. 

In contrast to Christianity the existence of various Jewish national- 
ities was unknown in Judaism, and thus the emancipation intended 


5 Ibid., pp. 20-37, & Lucki’s travel account Iggeret Teshu‘at Yisrael published in 
the book. 
58 Thid., pp. 43-47. 
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to enhance the political and economic status of a small circle led to 
increased tension, suspicion and alienation between the former major- 
ity and minority. The change created a picture of insolent heretical 
traitors who by dishonest means stressed the features which distin- 
guished them from the Jewish mainstream, on the one hand; on the 
other hand, the Rabbanites received a brand of religious-cultural 
“imperialism” whose effects and memories should be purified from 
the Turkic national background and consciousness of the Karaims.? 
A special catalyst of these feelings was the activities of Abraham 
Firkovich (1787-1874). He was a zealous proponent of the idea of 
an independent Karaim past. There was also the fierce debate after 
his death in which he was accused of being a professional forger of 
thousands of inscriptions and manuscripts.?? 

In 1863 the Karaims in Russia were granted civil rights which 
rendered them legally equal with Christian Russians; Rabbanite Jews 
received a parallel position after the February Revolution in 1917. 

The end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury was a period of cultural revival which included an outset of the 
secular literature in the Karaim language (written in three or four 
systems of orthography) among the Eastern European Karaims, in 
particular,®! as well as the intensification of education in the Crimea, 
too. At this time the Karaim language started its penetration into 
the realm of liturgy in kenesas (as the sanctuaries, synagogues, of 
Karaims are called); the Karaims are the only Turkic nationality 
which makes use of its native language in religious services. In 1897, 
the number of Eastern European Karaims reached the highest known 
figure, approx. 13,000. 


5 A displeased air of patronage appears in a great number of descriptions of the 
Karaite “sectarians”, see e.g. Harkavy, Alstidische Denkmäler, vi-vii, Freund's doctoral 
dissertation Karaites and dejudaization, pp. 60-66, 78-83, the item “Karaimy” in 
Evrejskaja enciklopedya, El-Kodsi, The Karatte communities in Poland, e.g. pp. 17, 25-27, 
and note 64 below; on the other hand see e.g. Zajaczkowski’s Karaims in Poland and 
his followers, who try to conceal the Jewish past as far as possible, and Altbauer, 
“O tendencjach dehebraizacji." 

& -> Harviainen, Abraham Firkovich. 

*! Zajączkowski, “Die karaimische Literatur"; Kobeckaité, Lietuvos karaimai, pp. 
69-86; Cypěchlej učma Trochka. 

® The figure 12,894 was indicated by the census of 1897 in Czarist Russia; two 
hundred Austrian Karaims living in Halicz were not included in this total. In 1897 
approx. 5,200 Karaims were living in the Crimea, 800 in Lithuania and 6,200 else- 
where, cf. "Karaimy", Statistika by Ju. Gessen, pp. 297-298; Schur, History of the 
Karaites, p. 114. 
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During the First World War the Karaims of Lithuania were evac- 
uated to central areas of Russia and to the Crimea. After the war, 
in 1920, they were allowed to return, and a great majority of them 
did so. However, at home they were divided between two countries, 
since Panevėžys, Pasvalys and Naujamiestis were now a part of 
Lithuania, while Troki (Trakai), Wilno (Vilnius), Luck and Halicz 
were Polish cities. Although the connections between these Karaims 
were severed during the 1920s and '30s, the period was the most 
prosperous one in numerous cultural respects.’ The national emphasis 
of Karaims weakened gradually the ties with the Arabic-speaking 
Jewish Karaites in the Near East in the 1920s and '30s.5* 

In the Soviet Union the Karaims, like other national and religious 
groups, gradually lost all opportunities to promote religious and cul- 
tural teaching before the 1930s. Publishing activities were halted, 
sanctuaries and schools closed and leading persons eliminated. 


The Second World War and Afler 


As a part of the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact the district of Wilno/Vilnius 
was "returned" to Lithuania in October 1939; this implied that the 
Karaims in Trakai and Vilnius became Lithuanian citizens while 
their brethren in Luck and Galié (Halicz) all of a sudden lived on 
Soviet soil. 

However, before that the Karaims (in particular, those who had 
emigrated to Western Europe) had realized the danger which the 
fierce anti-Semitism of Nazi Germany implied for the Karaims. A 
number of emigrants living in Germany contacted the German 
Ministry of Internal Affairs where the Sippenforschungsamt dealing with 


5? Zajączkowski, “Die karaimische Literatur", pp. 797-800; El'jasevié, Karaimy. 
Karaimsky biograficesky slovar’, passim; Cypéiychlg uéma Trochka. One impressive phe- 
nomenon was the journals published by a few hundred Karaims in the pre-war 
Lithuania, see Hopeavuori, “Karaim periodicals in the Karaim language”. 

* The contacts have not been restored after the collapse of the Soviet Union; 
cf. the travel account by El-Kodsi, The Karaite communities in Poland. 

$$ In fact, it was the Communist policy of the Soviet Union which caused Karaim 
activities in Eastern Europe to collapse, pace e.g. Schur, History of the Karaites (p. 118), 
who maintains that “the Karaite ‘national movement’ caused a deep crisis... Its 
outcome has been assimilation on the one side and cooperation with the Nazis dur- 
ing World War II on the other. As a result the real center of Karaism in the twen- 
tieth century moved back to the Middle East, first to Egypt, and later to Israel.” 
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racial questions sent them a decision in January 1939. According to 
this ruling the Karaims were not considered to be of Jewish race or 
religion; however, the genealogical background and racial-biological 
distinguishing marks were needed for the definition of individuals. 
The decision was approved and repeated by the German authori- 
ties in the occupied Eastern Europe and in 1942 it was extended to 
cover the Karaims in the Ukraine and Crimea, lastly also those in 
France. A special identity card was issued to the Karaims by their 
own leaders;® this process required the compilation of detailed reg- 
isters of the community members. As a consequence, the Karaims 
were not persecuted systematically. National activities were limited 
and restricted, and in the last years of the war a number of Karaim 
young men, as other nationalities of the German-occupied areas in 
the East, were recruited or compelled to join as “volunteers” in 
labour or Waffen-SS batallions. Some Jews succeeded in surviving 
by posing as Karaims, a few others have accused the Karaims of 
preventing this or of collaborating with the Germans. Against the 
background of the earlier national emancipation of the Karaims and 
the bitterness caused by it, the surprising accusations directed at the 
“Semitic Nazi" survivors may appear more comprehensible.9? 

After the war the Lithuanian and ex-Polish Karaims also were 
deprived of cultural, educational and religious activities, kenesas were 
confiscated, with the exception of Trakai; a high rent was to be paid 
to the government for this kenesa, which at the same time was dis- 
played as a sign of the religious freedom prevalent in the Soviet 
Union. ‘The school in Trakai was closed in 1940. Nevertheless some 
of the religious traditions and cultural consciousness were kept alive 
in Lithuania, in particular, where hachan (from 1927 on) Seraja Šapšal 
(Szapszal, 1873-1961) and uftu hazzan Simon Firkovicius (Szymon 
Firkowicz, 1897-1982) endeavoured to guide the community through 
turbulent periods, though the Nazi and the Communist occupations 
each posed very different challenges. 


$9 A picture in Hopeavuori-Harviainen-Nieminen, Rannalla páürynápuu, p. 30. 

87 See e.g. Schur, History of the Karaites, pp. 123-125; Green, “The Nazi racial 
policy”; Trevisan Semi, “L’oscillation ethnique". 

$$ An important cultural achievement was the publication of the Karaim-Polish- 
Russian dictionary Karaimsko-russko-pol’sky slovar’ in Moscow in 1974. 
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The Soviet policy of ferestroika at the end of the 1980s was imme- 
diately exploited by the Karaims in Lithuania, where the Cultural 
Association of Lithuanian Karaims was established in May 1988. In 
1992 Karaims were again recognized as an independent religious 
community. From the same year on Mykolas Firkovicius (Michael 
Firkovié, 1924—2000) served as ułłu hazzan (senior priest) of the com- 
munity. In the religious, cultural and rich literary revival among the 
Karaims in the 1990s he was the leading figure in both Lithuania 
and the neighboring countries. Parallel attempts in the Crimea and 
the main Russian cities have yielded minor results. However, the re- 
consecration of the Kenesa in Eupatoria in 1999, as well as a number 
of recent publications, may testify to a new trend in those areas, too.” 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


THE TURKIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES OF THE 
EAST EUROPEAN KARAITES 


Dan Shapira 


Many languages have been spoken by Karaites around the world. 
The first Karaites—and members of similar groups—spoke Aramaic, 
Persian, and Arabic. In the classical period of Karaism the adherents 
of this movement contributed most significantly to Arabic and Hebrew 
literatures and linguistics, as well as to other fields of knowledge. 
During the Byzantine period of Karaite history, Greek was current 
among those within the Byzantine and post-Byzantine cultural realm. 
So the Karaite communities of the former Ottoman capital, Edirne, 
and those of the new capital, Istanbul, being mostly descendants of 
the Edirne community, as well as the Karaites of the pre-Ottoman 
Balkan Peninsula, spoke—and occasionally wrote—Greek. But towards 
the end of eighteenth or beginning of the ninettenth century they 
began to switch to Turkish.' The Karaites of Egypt, those of the Land 
of Israel and of Hit in Iraq of course spoke Arabic. The Karaites 
in modern Israel—who stem mostly from Egypt and Hit—now speak 
Israeli Hebrew, and those in the USA, mostly of Egyptian descent, 
speak American English spiced with some residual Arabic. 

The Karaites of Europe, including those in the Crimea, together 
with the Rabbanite Jews of the Crimea, known as Krimchaks,? are 
the only Jews in the medieval and earty modern periods to speak 
'Turkic? A gradual switchover to the local Slavic languages began 


! This process of linguistic Turkification is exemplified now by evidence cited in 
Shapira, Firkowicz in Istanbul; idem, “Judaeo-Turkic miscellanea”; idem, Paving the Way. 

? On the Turko-Tatar language of the Krimchak Rabbanite Jews of the Crimea, 
which is extremely close to that of the Crimean Karaite Jews, see Khazanov, The 
Krymdhaks, passim; Polinsky, "The Krymchaks;" idem, “Crimean Tatar and Krymchak", 
Ianbay and Erdal, *The Krimchak Translation." 

3 “Turkic” is used here for any tongue of the Turkic branch of the Altaic lin- 
guistic family, except the language of the Ottoman Empire, that of the Republic 
of Turkey and different dialects of this language (like Anatolian, Rumelian etc., on 
which see below). For the last language, in its different forms, the terms “Turkish”, 
“Anatolian Turkish”, Ottoman-Turkish", Osmanl, and others are used. 
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after the Russian annexation of the territories populated by the 
Turkic-speaking Karaites (the Crimea and Poland-Lithuania) in the 
late eighteenth century, and intensified after the assimilation and 
dejudaization processes began to accelerate in the late nineteenth 
century. At present, Russian, Polish, Ukrainian and Lithuanian all 
are spoken by East European Karaites. Only remnants of Turkic 
speech still survive, mostly in Troki (Lithuania), in Halicz (Western 
Ukraine) and in Poland. Attempts have been made in recent years 
to revive the withering Turkic languages of the Karaites, namely the 
Troki Karaim dialect! in Lithuania and Poland, and Crimean-Tatar 
in Ukraine and Moscow. Recently the Northern Karaites in Lithuania 
and Poland formally adopted the Troki Karaim dialect as their 
national language, and the Ukrainian and Moscow Karaites did the 
same for Crimean-Tatar, as part of the effort to revive these dying 
languages. 

The present article is an attempt to survey systematically the state 
of the Turkic languages of the Karaites and their literatures. In the 
past, their Turkic speech was frequently regarded as odd and unnat- 
ural, for a Jewish group, even non-European. Combined with the 
too widespread view of the Turks and Turkey in general as a racially 
strange, unwelcome, and hostile element in Europe—an attitude still 
alive in too many quarters—the Turkic speech of the Karaites in a 
sense provoked their feelings of alienation in nineteenth century 
Europe. Their languages and the literatures in them created com- 


1 “Karaim” (or *Karaim") is the term generally used for the Turkic language of 
the “Northern” (formerly Polish-Lithuanian) Karaites; cf., eg., Zajączkowski, “The 
Karaim Literature”; Pritsak, “The Karaim”. This term is assigned to distinguish 
this Turkic language, unique to the Karaites (called by them in Hebrew shon qedar), 
from other Turkic languages formerly in Karaite use, such as Karaite-Crimean- 
Tatar (called by them leshon Tatar) or Karaite-Crimean-Turkish (called by them in 
Hebrew leshon_yishma‘el). In East European languages, like Russian, Polish, etc. (includ- 
ing even spoken Yiddish), “Karaim”, which is the Hebrew plural for qara? (Karaite), 
is a singular form from which adjectives like “karaimskij/karaimski”, etc. were 
formed. In the twentieth century, those members of the East European community 
in question who no longer wish to be regarded as Jews and have adopted a Turkic 
national identity, most frequently use the plural form "Karaimy/Karaimlar," etc., 
after the Slavic usage (and occasionally Karay/ Karaylar. We will use “Karaim” for 
the language, as an adjective, and “Karaim/Karaims” as a noun for the modern 
vanishing (previously Turkic-speaking) ethnic group living in Eastern Europe, whose 
members nowadays fiercely deny any connection with Jews. While speaking of the 
forefathers of the same group who identified themselves as [Karaite] Jews, the term 
“Karaite” is used. 
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plex problems for academic research, especially in the twentieth cen- 
tury, for by then the Turkic speech of the East European (includ- 
ing Crimean) Karaites became an object of different, non-academic, 
actually anti-Jewish and populist-nationalist, speculations concerning 
their ethnic composition and origins. 

By the late nineteenth century and the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century the Karaites of Lithuania and Wolhynia-Galicia had 
created, in their respective local Turkic dialects, two small but inter- 
esting secular literatures similar to those created by other Jewish 
minorities in Europe, such as those speaking Yiddish or Judezmo. 
These literatures were characterized by the abandonment of the reli- 
gious tradition with its distinct vocabulary and means of expression 
and the adoption of modes of expression in genetically-connected or 
surrounding languages. 


Turkic Languages 


Together with Mongolic and Manchu-Tungusic, the Turkic languages 
are part of the Altaic family of languages. According to some scholars, 
the Finno-Ugric languages belong to this family as well? The Turkic 
branch of the Altaic family is divided into two groups: (1) the Ogur 
Turkic, from a type of the Chuvash language spoken on the mid- 
dle course of the Volga, to which belonged the now extinct Volgan- 
Bulgar and Danuban-Bulgar, and probably Khazar as well; (2) 
Common Turkic, to which belong other Turkic languages. 

Among the languages of the second group stand out the (a) Oguz 
or Southwestern, languages, like the Turkish of Turkey, including, 
Osmanh (Ottoman) Turkish, various dialects (Rumelian, Anatolian, 
Karamanh, etc)? Azeri, Türkmen, Gagauz, and (b) the Qıpçaq, or 
Northwestern, languages, like the language of a Christian collection 
of texts known as Codex Cumanicus; Mameluk Qıpçaq of Egypt and 


5 Cf. Golden, Introduction, pp. 16-28, 33-34. 
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Syria; Armeno-Qip¢aq of Galicia and Podolia; Qumuq and Qaraéay- 
Balqar/Malqar of the Northern Caucasus; Tatar of Qazan, Siberia, 
Astrakhan, Central Crimea, etc.; Qazaq and Qırğız; Nogay of the 
Northern Caucasus, Dobruca in Rumania and the Steppe-Crimea; 
and also the Karaim of Lithuania and Wolhynia-Galicia. The position 
of the official language of the Golden Horde called generally Cagatay 
should not concern us here. There are more Turkic languages, such 
as various dialects in the Altai Mountains, Yaqut in North-Eastern 
Siberia, Halac in Iran, but they are not relevant to the topic at 
hand. The Qıpçaq Karaim language of Lithuania and Wolhynia- 
Galicia is extremely close to the language of the Codex Cumanicus, 
Mameluk Qıpçaq, and Armeno- Qıpçaq. The Karaites of the Crimea 
used a local variety of Oguz Anatolian Turkish (Crimean Turkish) 
in the South and central dialects of Oguz-Oipcaq Crimean-Tatar in 
the central zone of the Peninsula. 


Karaites and the Turkic Language 


The Karaites—and Karaims—of Eastern Europe had—and still have— 
a very strong sense of their cultural, religious and linguistic cohe- 
siveness, a sense nourished by their common historical and political 
experience and by a feeling of otherness, which is frequently pro- 
jected, not necessarily justifiably, on their Turkic languages seen as 
a whole. The Turkic speech of the Karaite Jews put them, in Eastern 
Europe proper (Poland-Lithuania), into a double ghetto—as speakers 
of an Oriental language amongst the Yiddish- and Slavic*-speaking 
Jews, and as sectarians amongst the Rabbanite Jewish majority, not 
to mention their position as Jews vis-à-vis the gentiles, who rarely 
paid enough attention to the religious differences between the Rab- 
banites and the Karaites. In fact, the Turkic speech of the Karaite Jews 
living among the Germanic and Slavic-speaking Jewish population 
served as an additional factor in fostering their distinctive commu- 
nal individuality, helping to protect their minority religion against 
the encroachment of the Rabbanite majority. In this sense, the sit- 
uation of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites was unique in the Karaite 
world—nowhere else had this community been separated from the 


8 The so-called Leshon Kenaan. 
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general Jewish population both religiously and linguistically. In addi- 
tion, nowhere in the Jewish world in recent times have the inter- 
communal relations between the Rabbanites and the Karaites been 
so strained as in Eastern Europe proper. 

In the Crimea the situation was quite different: the Karaites there 
formed the majority and the dominant party politically and eco- 
nomically within the Jewish population—rendering the Rabbanite 
minority in a sense subordinate to the Karaite communal leaders, a 
situation quite the opposite of that of the Karaite diaspora in other 
countries, where the Karaites were subject to the Rabbanite leader- 
ship. In addition, in the Crimea, the Karaites, as in other countries, 
except Poland-Lithuania, shared with the local Rabbanites and the 
local gentile population the same language—Tatar in the Crimean 
Khanate (which was subordinate to the Sublime Porte), and a local 
variety of Anatolian Turkish, in the southern parts of the Crimean 
peninsula (which was under direct Ottoman rule). Because of the 
similarities between the various Turkic languages and the intimacy 
of the contacts between the Karaites of Poland-Lithuania and those 
of the Crimea, both groups tended to underestimate the differences 
between their respective Turkic tongues and to emphasize their 
affinity. Moreover, the latest stages of the history of these commu- 
nities were characterized by the continuous movement of their sages 
and teachers from the poor but learned Northern communities to 
the golden land of the Crimea, a fact that contributed substantially to 
the blurring of linguistic differences. Another factor, which had a 
similar effect, was the constant movement of people, especially, young 
males, from one community to another, in search of wisdom or a 
wife (due to the numerical weakness of the Northern communities 
and the strictness of the Karaite laws of consanguinity, there was a 
constant shortage of suitable marriage candidates). Cultural and polit- 
ical developments among the Karaites of the Russian Empire in the 
last 200 years blurred the perception of their linguistic situation, and 
as a result, the impression was created that all three groups of East 
European Karaites, namely those of the Crimea, Lithuania and 
Wolhynia-Galicia had shared in the past a common language, which 
was only recently deeply assimilated in the Crimea into Crimean 
Tatar. But in fact, as has been noted, the Karaim language 1s rep- 
resented by two dialects only, that of Lithuania (the Troki dialect) 
and that of Wolhynia-Galicia (see below), which continue two different 
dialects of the Golden Horde from the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, 
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while what was designated as “the Crimean dialect of the Karaim” 
has never existed.? The language of the Crimean Karaites in the last 
centuries was but the language of their Muslim and Christian (Greek- 
Orthodox and Armenian") neighbors. In the Crimean Khanate (Báhce- 
Saray, Gózleve (Jevpatorija), Oarasub (Belogorsk) it was Central 
Crimean Tatar, while in the Ottoman vilâyet of Qrim (the moun- 
tainous Yayla, Keffe (Feodosija), Mangup) it was the local Turkish 
dialect. 

The two existing dialects of Karaim are of great importance for 
linguists and historians alike. They have preserved archaic Turkic 
lexemes and their phonetics and vocabulary have undergone deep 
Slavicization. Furthermore, the syntax is Slavic in the vernacular, 
and Hebrew in the older literary monuments. The East European 
Karaites as a rule also spoke a Slavic vernacular (Ukrainian, Polish) 
and some Yiddish, which was sometimes used by immigrants to the 
Crimea and Istanbul as a sort of “secret language” incomprehensible 
to their local Karaite brethren.'' However, in the last century, a con- 
scious and successful effort was made “to purify” the Turkic lan- 
guage of the East European Karaites of its Hebrew elements. The 
picture of the Karaim language obtained from the material repre- 
sented in the Karaimsko- Russko-Poléskij slovar"? or the secular literatures 
of the last century cannot be projected mechanically onto the situ- 
ation before the process of dejudaization had begun. In order to get 
a sense of premodern Karaim one should study the texts written 
before the mid-nineteenth century. 

The differences, especially phonetic, between both Karaim dialects 
are significant, and these differences led to separate developments in 
the last five centuries in different linguistic surroundings (Lithuanian, 
Polish, Western-Russian/ Byelorussian and Yiddish in the case of the 
Troki dialect; Polish, Ukrainian, Armeno-Qipc¢aq and Yiddish in the 
case of the Halicz-Luck dialect). On the other hand, the Troki dialect 
has a significant impact on the Luck sub-dialect (see below), and it 
seems that the continuing contacts between both dialects caused some 
leveling and striving to create a komé. 


? Musajev, Grammar (pp. 36-37); the most authoritative research in this field accept- 
able even to the most nationalistically-minded Karaim authors denies the existence 
of such a ghost dialect in the Crimea; cf. also Pritsak, “The Karaim", p. 320. 

? Christian speakers of Turkic lived in the Crimea until the late 18th century. 

1! For an example, see Shapira, “Firkowicz in Luck." 

1? See Altbauer, “The Tendency of de-Hebraization”. 
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Almost all the sages of the East European Karaites arose from 
the northern communities of Halicz, Luck, Deraz’ne, Kokizow, and 
Troki. Many of the ambitious members of these communities (e.g., 
Simhah Yishaq Lucki, Yishaq Shelomo Lucki, David Kukizow, 
Mordecai Sultansky, Avraham Firkovich) sought to apply their tal- 
ents among their more prosperous, but less educated, Crimean 
brethren, as hazzanim, teachers, etc. Their mother tongue, “literary 
Karaim”, developed in the Crimea into a sort of “language of the 
educated”, which attained significant prestige, a situation not unknown 
to other Jewish immigrant sub-languages. It is important to stress 
that all of these savants from the North who had emigrated to the 
Crimea, at least from the mid-eighteenth century, claimed Crimean 
ancestry, apparently in order to ease their acceptance by the host 
community. The impact of the Karaim language on the Turkic 
Karaite speech of the Crimea was especially felt in the realm of reli- 
gious vocabulary (‘to bless, to curse, greatness’ etc.) and in some syn- 
tactic calques. On the other hand, the Karaite demographic, political 
and economic center, until the early twentieth century, was in the 
Crimea. It was only there that the Karaites lived in a Turkic milieu. 
Because of these circumstances, an historical fiction was created 
according to which the Crimean Karaites (affected by the Karaim 
language of their teachers and religious leaders) had once spoken 
Karaim, and so this language had had tre dialects, including that of 
the Crimea. This theory was in fact created in the twentieth century, 
by some communal leaders, and was upheld by certain Turcologists, 
on purely political grounds. But even those who argue for the exist- 
ence of a third Karaim dialect (the Crimean) are forced to soften 
their case and to maintain that it has been “heavily Tatarized". In 
the early twentieth century, S. Szapszal, the most prominent advo- 
cate of the theory of the Turkic ethnic origins of the East European 
(including the Crimean) Karaites,* himself a trained Turcologist, 


13 Concerning the presupposed vestiges of the Karaim langauge in the Crimean 
Tatar spoken by the Karaites, the distinguished Russian linguist Rashid Muradovich 
Kaplanov described the language of the older Crimean Karaite manuscripts as the 
“ritual language of the Crimean Karaites, which is closest to the Western Karaim 
language”. Indeed, many prayers used to be said in the Crimea in the mother- 
tongue of the Aazzamm who came from the North. 

1t Seraja Markovich Szapszat (1873-1961), was born in Báhge-Saráy (Bakhchisarai) 
into a family originating from Ghufut-Oal'eh (Chufut-Kale) completed his studies 
at the Oriental Department of the University of Saint-Petersburg, and was appointed 
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realized correctly that the theory of the descent of the Karaites from 
the Khazar-Coman proselytes to a “Mosaic religion” (as he called 
their Karaism) is almost exclusively based on the assumption of the 
common origins of the Lithuanian, Wolhynian-Galician and Crimean 
Karaites from the Crimean Peninsula. He also realized that such a 
theory needed to be strengthened by linguistic evidence—the Karaim 
speech of the northern Karaites needed to be presented as connected 
to the Turkic speech of the Karaites in the Crimea, and for this 
reason, the existence of the third (the Crimean) dialect of the Karaim 
needed to be established. Szapszal, as a Turcologist, saw that the 
linguistic evidence did not support such an assumption, so he was 
forceed to declare that this third dialect became heavily Tatarized 
and its traces can be found only in the oldest manuscripts. The exist- 
ence of this dialect was supposed to prove that the northern Karaites 
could have been able to bring their archaic dialects with them from 
the Crimea some 600 years ago, and that there were some Karaites 
in the Crimea at about this date who had spoken a Turkic language 
different from that of the Tatars—a far cry from Avraham Firkovich’s 


tutor to the heir to the Persian throne. After the coronation of his student he 
became his advisor. Following the revolution in Iran in 1908 he was expelled as a 
Russian agent and an enemy of reforms. Back in Russia he served in the Foreign 
Office. In 1915 he became the spiritual leader (hakham) of the Karaites of the Crimea 
and southern Russia. After the Bolshevik revolution he fled to Turkey and became 
close to Kamal Ataturk. He published a Pan-Turkist composition on the Crimean 
Karaites entitled “Qırım Qaray Türkleri”. In 1928 he was appointed head (hakham) 
of the Karaims in Poland and Lithuania, but a couple of months after his election 
he began to call himself kachan or gaxan, a hybrid word that he himself had invented 
combining Hebrew Aakham, ha-khan (the Khan) and gagan, the title of the Khazar 
sacral kings. During the Nazi invasion he played a major role in the efforts aimed 
at proving the non-Jewishness of the East European Karaims who were indeed 
saved from destruction through the claim that they were “racially” Turkic. After 
the Soviet invasion he relinquished his clerical rank and ended his days, after such 
a stormy life, as a “senior junior researcher” in the Institute of History and Law 
of the Academy of Sciences of Soviet Lithuania. It was he, and not Firkovitch who 
made the claim that the East European Karaims were a Turkic people connected 
to the Khazars and the Polovtsi (Qumans, Comans) through language and blood, 
who adopted the “Mosaic” religion while preserving in secret relics of Turkic pagan- 
ism. The ideological edifice that Szapszat constructed, despite being a cleric, was 
entirely secular and nationalistic. It was, apparently, one of the first attempts among 
the Turkic peoples to build a linguistic-ethnic-Turkic identity totally unconnected 
to religion. He, more than any person, was responsible for the dejudaization of the 
East European Karaites and turning them into a new Turkic people, the Karaims. 
See further in his works: Karaims and “Short Sketch". The question of the extent 
to which Szapszal influenced the ideologues of Turkism is worth investigating; cf. 
for the present, Shapira, “A Jewish Pan-Turkist". 
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strange theory according to which it was the Karaites who had taught 
the Tatars their Turkic speech!’ But in fact, the manuscript evi- 
dence demonstrates clearly that the texts referred to testify “the 
Crimean dialect of the Karaim" are found in manuscripts brought to 
the Crimea from Halicz, Luck, and Kokizow, or copied in the Crimea 
from manuscripts brought from the North. 


Turkic Karaite Literature 


Historically, Turkic Karaite Literature can be divided into two periods: 
(1) the traditional, or premodern, period, beginning somewhere in 
the 15th century and ending in most places in the mid-19th century 
(with the important exception of Halicz, where this traditional period 
extended well into the 20th century) and (2) the modern period, 
from the mid-19th century on. The most important differences between 
these periods lie in the attitude of the writers to their modern tongue: 
as the secondary vehicle of expression in the first period vs. the focus 
of collective self-awareness in the second. 

In the first period Turkic literature served the individual and local 
purposes of daily life as well as for instruction and education. In this 
regard, the role played by Turkic lettres was comparable to that of 
literatures in other medieval Jewish vernaculars. The extant Turkic 


5 Firkovich claimed that the the ancestors of the Crimean Karaites learned their 
Turkic in Maday (Media), which in his own times—as well as in ours—was Turkic 
(Azeri)-speaking. His choice of Media was partly dictated by the fact that the Karaite 
pejorative epithet for the Crimean Tatars was maday, a word unattested in the polit- 
ically correct Karaimsko-russko-polésky slovar’, but found in Gordlevskij, “Lexica”. These 
Karaites, according to Firkovich, brought their Turkic speech from Media to the 
Crimea, where much later the local Tatars learned it from the Crimean Karaites, 
who are thus much more native to the Crimea. According to Firkovich, the fact 
that they spoke the same language as the Tatars did not mean that they came to 
the Peninsula at the same time as the Tatars. However, Firkovich felt correctly that 
the origins of the East European Karaites—but not those of the Crimea!—should 
be looked for in Northern Iran and the Caucasus, though his motives for doing so 
were mostly to dissociate the Crimean Karaites from their obvious Istanbuli back- 
ground, seen as dangerous by the Russian authorities, and to establish instead the 
less problematic Iranian descent (On the North-Iranian origin of some nuclear 
groups among the East European Karaites, cf. Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in 
Lithuania and in Wolhynia-Galicia.”) This belief in the Iranian origin of the Crimean 
Karaites crystalized in Firkovich’s mind already before his first archeological-pale- 
ographical expedition in 1839. Further on Firkovich and his theories ^ Harviainen, 
Overview; Abraham Firkovich. 
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material from this period includes phrases and paragraphs within or 
alongside a Hebrew text,'? glosses to biblical verses (the oldest exam- 
ple is from the 15th century), poems (especially translations of Hebrew 
and even Aramaic fiyyutim and qinot, prepared mostly by the authors 
themselves so that it is impossible to determine whether the Hebrew 
version or the Karaim is original), grammars and dictionaries to the 
Bible and even to Rabbinic literature, compositions on the calendar 
and ritual slaughter, translations of philosophical and astronomical 
works, private letters, short historical compositions, and, of course, 
Bible translations—a favorite of Karaite literature in general. 

The second period is characterized by the creation and develop- 
ment of a typical East European literature by a minority ethnic group 
going through an accelerating process of secularization, followed by 
total dejudaization, with writing in Turkic becoming an end in itself. 

Turkic Karaite literature can also be divided in two linguistically: 
(1) Crimean-Tatar in the Crimea (influenced until the mid-19th cen- 
tury by the Karaim of the savants and by vernacular Turkish); (2) 
Karaim, in her two dialects, in the North (influenced in the late- 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by Crimean-Tatar due to 
the changes in the cultural “center of gravity”). In addition, the mod- 
ern literatures in the two Karaim dialects have developed almost 
independently and should be sketched separately. The bulk of the 
literature in the modern period is in Karaim; this is the literature, 
which still survives, while Crimean-Tatar has become a dead lan- 
guage for the Karaites. 


Turkic among the Karaites 


As noted, Turkic initially served the Karaites of Eastern Europe as 
a spoken language and as an aid for the study of Jewish texts, pri- 
marily the Bible. It should be kept in mind that the knowledge of 
Hebrew among the Karaites was usually, especially in Eastern Europe, 
far better than among their Rabbanite brethren. The reason for this 


15 The Israeli Karaite hakham R. Yosef El-Gamil has expressed, with good sense, 
his regret that Jacob Mann had omitted in his classic Karaitica the Turkic portions 
of the texts found in many letters and documents (see El-Gamil, “Levi-Babowich”, 
p. 42). I recently began to assemble these omitted passages. 
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is obvious—the scripturalist orientation of the Karaites combined 
with the fact that the Karaite literary corpus is smaller and almost 
exclusively in (Biblical) Hebrew, while that of the Rabbanites con- 
sists of texts of a complex linguistic character (Biblical and post- 
Biblical Hebrew and various dialects of Aramaic). 

The Karaite translation (peshat) of the biblical original (girsa) was 
learned by heart in the Karaite talmud-torah called medrash, and the 
majority of the teachers (melammedim), who generally enjoyed a much 
higher social status than that of their Rabbanite colleagues, used to 
prepare their own translations for their students. Such translations 
were by definition exegetical in nature, and the consequence of 
the absence of an authoritative common translation (like that of 
Onkelos, or Saadia) was the lack of a unified tradition. One should 
also remember that the Karaites, due to their small numbers, until 
relatively recently, lacked their own printing houses and possessed 
very few printed books; printing costs for Karaite books must have 
been prohibitive.” 

It was common for the interpreter to read aloud the Torah trans- 
lation during the service. It is not clear whether this was done from 
memory or by simultaneous translation of the Hebrew original. In 
any event, the result was the emergence of a tradition of fixed blocks 
of translation-bits, capable of linguistic adaptation even to another 
Turkic idiom, as was later the case with Karaim translations con- 
verted into Crimean Tatar or even vernacular Ottoman Turkish. At 
the same time, in accordance with the imperative for each individ- 
ual to “search well in the Scriptures,” new translations/commen- 
taries emerged in which the translator/exegete felt free to render 
difficult passages, verses or words in his own way. This emphasis on 
Bible study, by means of a peshat/translation existing as fixed blocks 
which might vary in content on the one hand, together with the 
lack of an authorized translation which was binding on the entire 
community on the other hand, combined with a very different, unsys- 
tematic, form of biblical exegesis (as compared with that of the 
Rabbanites who relied heavily on midrash, aggadah, qabbalah, etc.) pro- 
duced the “skeleton translation” and, as in many other Jewish dias- 
poras, the special archaic “language of translation.” This language 


7 See further ^ Walfish, Press and Printing. 
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was unnatural, copying Hebrew modes and syntax, but enjoyed a 
high status. Among the Karaites, the translation of the Bible became 
tantamount to biblical exegesis, and the translators (mostly melammedim) 
enjoyed the high status conferred upon the Rabbanite commenta- 
tors (it should be noted that Rabbanite commnetators, especially 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, were read by Karaites). Several grammatical fea- 
tures of Hebrew, such as a calque of the Hebrew genitive form (as 
in betto shel adam, a man’s house), the accusative pronoun et, and the 
definite article—all of them totally foreign to Turkic—became char- 
acteristic marks of this learned “language of translation,"? which we 
can designate as Old Literary Karaite Turkic. In the due course of 
time, and especially in the learned but linguisücally isolated north- 
ern communities many of these features, especially the Hebrew way 
of forming the genitive, penetrated even the spoken language. 

However, the everyday language, both in the Karaim North and 
in the Tatar-Turkish Crimea, was different from the written one, 
especially the language of the Bible translations. Such gaps between 
the spoken and the written languages are of course characteristic of 
many other languages, but the difference between the language of 
the Bible translations and other forms of spoken and written expression 
is typical of the Jewish languages, such as Iwry-taytsh or Ladino (as 
opposed to Yiddish and Judezmo), or different strata of Judeo-Arabic 
and Judeo-Persian. This difference is expressed not only in the archaic 
or archaicized vocabulary (more purely Turkic than in most Turkic 
written languages in the literary form, abundant in Slavic borrow- 
ings in the vernacular), but also in syntactic calques from Hebrew 
(entirely foreign to any Turkic language), and in a different mor- 
phology, especially in the verbal forms.? The linguistic situation of 
the Crimean Karaites was, it seems, very similar to that of their 
Rabbanite brethren (which is far better known), i.e., they spoke the 
local vernacular — Turkish in the Ottoman vilâyet, Central-Crimean- 
Tatar in the Khanate—but unlike the Rabbanites, the Karaites in 
the Crimea were exposed to Karaim linguistic influences coming 
from immigrant savants or from their manuscripts. 


'® One should note that similar features also characterized Old Anatolian Turkish 
(“Old Ottoman”), esp. in Qur'an translations, and the Turkish written by Sabbatheans 
from the eighteenth century onwards. 

19 A similar phenomenon, namely, a different set of verbal forms used in the 
Qur'an translations, is characteristic also of Old Anatolian Turkish as opposed to 
Ottoman Turkish. 
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The Karaites arrived in Lithuania in the late fourteenth century, 
from the Golden Horde when the Grand Duchy was at her zenith. 
It seems that they originated in the Horde’s capital Sarây-i Berke on 
the lower course of the Volga (to which they had come from the 
Ilkhanid Empire, more specifically, from Tabriz), and from the Crimea 
(to which they had come from the Golden Horde proper, from 
Byzantium and from Mameluk Egypt).? In the Grand Duchy they 
settled down in her two capitals, Luck in Wolhynia and Troki (Trakai) 
in the ethnic Lithuanian territory. The date of the Karaite arrival 
in Halicz (Halich, Galich), the former capital of the Ruthenian king- 
dom of Galicia (which took her name from this ancient town) is 
obscure, but it seems to have been several decades earlier. When 
the Karaites came to Galicia, then under Polish sovereignty, and to 
Lithuania, from the Golden Horde, they already spoke their Qıpçaq 
Turkic dialects, later known as the Halicz and Troki dialects, which 
would explain some of the differences between them.?! 

Later, in the fifteenth century, after the abolishment of the capi- 
tals at Luck and Troki and the transfer of the Grand Duchy's cap- 
ital to Wilna (Vilnius) on the River Wilia, in ethnic Lithuania, some 
of the Luck Karaites joined those of the older capital Troki located 
very close to Wilna; also a new Karaite center arose in Kiev (Kyiv), 
apparently established by the Karaite immigrants from the Crimea. 
Later on, more Karaite centers arose in ethnic Lithuania, Podolia, 
Wolhynia, and Galicia, but in 1482 the armies of the Crimean Khan 
Mengli-Giráy, then a vassal to the Ottomans, sacked Kiev, and many 
of the local Jews, Karaites included, were brought to the slave mar- 
kets of the Peninsula, to be ransomed, for the most part, by their 
fellow Jews. In 1495 a new disaster befell Lithuanian Jewry, Karaites 
included, when a decree was issued ordering all Jews to leave the 
Grand Duchy. Most of the Karaites from the northern communities 
found a temporary refuge with the Polish King, the brother of the 
Lithuanian Grand Duke, in the shtetl of Rowno (Rowne), just on the 
other side of the border, but apparently, many others, especially from 


2 For details, see Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in Lithuania and in Wolhynia- 
Galicia”; cf. n. 15 above. Cf. further on this topic ^ Harviainen, Overview; 
Contemporary Lithuania. 

2) Cf. Pritsak, “The Karaim", p. 323. 
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the southern communities located closer to the Crimea (like Kiev 
and Luck), migrated southwards, to the Peninsula. One should bear 
in mind that the expulsion did not affect the Karaites of Halicz and 
Lwów (Lviv), which were under Polish control. However, in 1503, 
the Karaites, like other Jews, were permitted to return to the Grand 
Duchy, which by then was united with the Kingdom of Poland, and 
it is possible that some Jews returned to the Polish-Lithuanian Republic 
(Rzeczpospolita) from the Crimea. 

Even after the union, both components of the Republic preserved 
for a long time their separate institutions and juridical systems, a 
factor which enabled the Halicz community—for a considerable 
period the only Karaite community of importance in Poland proper— 
to keep their unique characteristics. The Polish-Lithuanian commu- 
nities looked for religious guidance to the Karaite centers of Edirne 
and Istanbul, with Halicz and Gufut-Oal'eh (Chufut-Kale) in the 
Crimea following the liberal attitudes of the Bashyachi family and 
maintaining a close relationship with Jerusalem, while the northern 
communities of Lithuania proper and that of Mangup in the Crimea 
tended to the conservative Bali family. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Polish- 
Lithuanian communities (except that of Halicz) suffered badly first 
from the Cossack wars against the central authority, then from the 
Northern War between Russia and Sweden, which was taking place 
on the territory of the formally neutral Republic, and finally from 
the epidemics of 1710/11. In this period many small communities, 
like those dispersed all over Lithuania proper or that of DeraZno 
(Derazne),?? known for her sages, disappeared. In order to repopu- 
late ruined towns, the Polish King Jan Sobieski encouraged the 
Karaites of Troki to establish a new community at Kokizów (Kokizov, 
Krasnyj Ostrov, Yefe-Ya'ar)? and to strengthen the Luck commu- 
nity. Linguistically, this fact explains the strong Troki influence on 
the local Karaite sub-dialect, basically almost identical with that of 
Halicz (see below). 


? See Nosonovsky, “Karaite Community in Derazhnia", and Nosonovsky and 
Shabarovsky, “Karaimy v DeraZno." 

3 Finally identified by M. Kizilov in May 2002 with the small Ukrainian village 
Kukiziv. 
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In the due course of time, two distinctive Karaite Qipcaq dialects 
developed in the Republic, that of Galicia-Wolhynia (Halicz-Luck), 
with a sub-dialect from Luck and Kokizów, and that of Lithuania 
proper (Troki). This Qıpçaq language of the Karaites is generally 
called *Karaim". As was rightly noted, it is frequently impossible to 
identify the dialect of a short Karaim text in Hebrew characters; 
such a written text is generally easily understood by all speakers of 
the languages, whatever their dialect, but orally/auditorially the 
dialects are more frequently mutually incomprehensible, due to phono- 
logical differences.” 

The oldest Karaim texts are from the seventeenth century. The 
poem in the Troki dialect known as mizhul kallamyz (or, muzul kan- 
lamyz), “Our sad bride”, attributed to R. Zerah ben Nathan ha-Rofe 
ha-Troki (1595-1663) is generally considered to be one of the old- 
est texts in Karaim.? Shelomo ben Aharon ha-Troki, the author of 
Appiryon ‘asah lo, made a free translation in the seventeenth century, 
of the renowned poem by the Polish poet Jan Kochanowski (based 
on Psalm 91), and there are piyyutim from the generation after Zerah 
ben Nathan, e.g., by Mordecai Kukizow. In general, as mentioned 
earlier, most of the Karaite sages who ever wrote piyyutim or qinot, 
composed two parallel versions at the same time—one in Hebrew, 
the other in the Karaim vernacular—and it is impossible to tell 
which version should be considered the “original”. In addition, most 
of them penned their own translations of the Bible or parts of it. 
This ancient Karaite tradition of independent individual translation/ 
commentary of the sacred text continued well into the nineteenth 
century; e.g., in 1848 Yesha‘yah ha-Ro'eh" translated the Book of 


* According to Musajev, Grammar, pp. 34, 36, and oral communications by native 
speakers. 

25 Printed in Kowalski, “Ritual Poetry", N. IL; in Mardkowicz, emerler, pp. 16-17; 
another old wedding song, Le-felah ha-rimmon (see Wilna Prayerbook, ed. Szyszman, 
Vol. 4, pp. 146-7), was published in Kowalski, *Ritual Poetry", N. IV; another old 
wedding song, by Shemuel (see the same Prayerbook, Vol. 4, p. 147), was pub- 
lished in Kowalski, “Ritual Poetry" as N. V. 

?9 See Kowalski, Karaim Texts, pp. 44—53. On the impact of the Polish variant 
of the biblical psalm on the Karaim rhymed version, cf. Kowalski, “Ritual Poetry,” 
p. 29, and compare now Dubiński, “Translations from the Polish”; Abrahamowicz, 
“Two Religious poems". 

7 Rojecki, son of Pinhas, born at Upita in 1808. 
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Lamentations in the small Lithuanian town of Ponpin (Pompianai). 
Another translation of the same book was made at Troki by Lewisz 
ben Ahi‘ezer Lawrecki; Song of Songs translated into the Troki 
dialect? was copied in 1889 by Yoav Zerahiah.? 

In the 1850s-1870s the conservative Lithuanian Karaites were 
directly exposed to the new ideas of the Luck native, Avraham 
Firkovitch, a Karaite collector, editor and communal activist, who 
spent most of his life wandering between Wolhynia, the Crimea, 
Istanbul, the Caucasus, Lithuania, Saint Petersburg, the Land of 
Israel and Egypt. It is not our task here to portray his highly color- 
ful and almost legendary life story," but it should be mentioned that 
most of the pseudo-historical traditions current since then among the 
Lithuanian Karaites are based exclusively on the oral tales told by 
Firkovich, while he was in Troki during the Crimean War trying 
to get appointed as the Chief Hakham of the Western provinces 
[Gubernijas], to the Polish traveler Syrokomla, who publicized them 
in his highly popular book Travels in Lithuania.” Firkovich was also 
the one who indirectly provoked the Lithuanian Karaites to create 
their secular literature in their local Turkic dialect. But even before 
that, the local Karaites were exposed, linguistically, to the Karaite- 
Tatar literature printed at Gózleve and Odessa (see below), and 
acquired some facility in this sister-language. This effect of a work- 
ing knowledge of Karaite-Tatar, which began to spread among the 


238 Two other translations in Zajączkowski, "Translations of the Lamentations”. 

? In Latin transcription apud Kowalsi, Karaim Texts, pp. 39-45. 

9 See Kowalski, Karaim Texts, pp. 287—288, with variants from a MS in the 
dialect of Halicz (which is the same MS from which the parts of the Job transla- 
tion is taken) and with the Tatar paralel from the Gózleve edition of 1841 (see fur- 
ther) given for comparison. 

31 Cf. Fedortchouk and Shapira, “Introduction”, in D. Shapira (ed.), Studies in a 
Karaite Community, Shapira, “Firkowicz in Luck", idem, “Firkowicz in Istanbul"; idem, 
"Firkowicz in the Caucasus”; Shapira, Paving The Way. 

% Like legends about their supposed szlachta (Polish nobility) privileges, the forged 
traditions about the “Karaite guard” of the Lithuanian Grand Dukes, a special sep- 
arate detachment (chorqcgiew) in the Polish army, the seventeenth century Karaite 
knight Naton, ambassador to the Crimea, military valor of the Karaite soldiers, 
etc.; all these are based on Firkovich’s successive attempts at expropriation of the 
Lithuanian Tatar past. Firkovich’s keen interest in this Lithuainian-Tatar ethno- 
religious group, which has indeed much in common with the Lithuanian Karaites, 
and his deep understanding of some ambiguity of their historical past and linguistic 
situation in Lithuania, can be seen from his Hebrew notes found in Russian National 
Library, MS RNL OR f. 946 op. 1 N 98. On travel literature concerning the 
Karaites see further > Kizilov, Travelers. 
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Lithuanian Karaites in the mid-ninteenth century, assisted in creat- 
ing the impression of a certain linguistic unity among all East European 
Karaites. Because of the availability of the Rabbanite printing houses 
of Wilna to the Troki Karaites, they began to publish prayer books,?? 
but this did not prevent the Karaites of Ponevez from continuing to 
produce beautiful manuscripts of the Bible, Bible translations, prayer 
books, etc., well into the 1920s. 

The scientific study of the Turkic Karaim language and its liter- 
ature was initiated towards the end of the ninteenth century by one 
of the fathers of Turkology, Wladimir Wilhelm Radloff, who visited 
Wilna, Troki and Luck in the summer of 1887. He assembled a 
large collection of manuscripts of texts in both Karaim dialects which 
he intended to publish (though sometimes he was not yet fully aware 
of the differences between them). He was assisted in this venture by 
the Karaites, who copied texts for him. However, he ended up pub- 
lishing only one text—a translation of the Book of Job, which appeared 
in 1890, in a very limited edition of some 40-80 copies, without a 
title page or date.? Radloff did use extensively Karaim manuscripts 
of Ezra, Job, Psalms, Proverbs and some of Daniel while preparing 
his famous Comparative Dictionary of the Turkic Languages, where the Karaim 
lexemes are given in Hebrew characters and in Russian transcription.” 

The Karaites’ assistance to Radloff in his rather abortive editing 
project was stimulated by the shortage of copies of these texts and 
demonstrated the need for a new Turkic version of the Bible for the 
Karaite community. Furthermore, the older Tatar translation of the 


? See Siddur ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-qara im, printed by A.G. Rosenkranz, 
Y. Moszkowicz (Wilna, 1868), onc vol., prayers for the days of the weck; an abridged 
prayerbook for the whole year, by Avraham Firkovich, under supervision of Nisan 
Moszkowicz, the son of the afore-mentioned R. Yehonathan Moszkowicz (Wilna 
1871); Seder ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-qara'im, printed by M. Beilenson (Odessa, 1871/2), 
which is the second vol. of the Wilna edition of 1868. Earher there appeared at 
Vienna, in 1854, Siddur tefillot ha-qara'im, edited by Yitshaq b. Shelomo Isakowicz, 
printed by Adalbert della Torre, in four volumes. This prayerbook was intended 
mainly for the small Halicz community and is indispensable for studying the changes 
in Karaite liturgy in Eastern Europe in the ninteenth century. 

** Radloff, “Report”. 

5 Until the middle of ch. 40 the punctuation is according to the Troki dialect, 
with many variants in the Halicz dialect; beginning with 40:18 the text is in the 
Halicz dialect only. Compare Kowalski, Karam Texts, pp. XXVI, LXXVII, 283-4. 
On the curious circumstances under which the Job translation was edited, see tbid., 
p. 283 n. I. 

3 Radloff, Dictionary. 
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Bible edited in 1841 by M. Tirishqan (see below) was scarce, and 
it was in another Turkic language. Self-awareness was increasing 
among the Northern Karaites, as was knowledge of Hebrew dimin- 
ishing, and printing costs dropping. All these factors contributed to 
creating the proper conditions for producing a new Turkic edition 
of the Bible. In 1889 in Wilna Z. Mickiewicz and Y. Ro’eh (Rojecki) 
printed a translation of Genesis into the Troki dialect," which was 
supposed to be the start of a bigger project, which, however, never 
succeeded. Still the Karaites felt that the venture was a success, and 
in 1890 in Wilna, at Matz’ Press, the aforementioned Pinhas Malecki 
(1854—1928) published Ranne Pallet? piyyutim for the Day of Atonement 
in the Karaim of Troki. This composition, based on the centuries- 
old traditions of the peshatlar (translation into the vernacular, targum) 
to the prayers and Psalms, contains twenty-five such compositions 
(including selihalar, baqqashalar, qotaxlar.? At the same time a new 
prayer book, in four parts (two volumes), appeared in Wilna (1890—93), 
edited by the same Malecki, which includes many corrections and 
changes to the traditional structure of the Karaite siddur.*? The thrust 
of these changes was to drop many Rabbanite compositions that had 
become established in the Karaite rite, and replace them with Karaite 
poems and prayers, by Lithuanian and Wolhynian authors of the 
last centuries. Some of them were printed with a vernacular girsa.*! 


?' Printed by Finn and Rosenkranz. One should note the name of the target lan- 
guage as given on the cover: Sefer hamishah humshey torah meturgam h-leshon gedari. li- 
uney migra Qodesh ha-murgelet be-fi qehilloth ha-qara’m ha-darim bi-geliloth Rosiya/ Xamisha 
Xumse Tora, Le. Pjatiknizye Vetxago aveta, perevedenoje na karaimskoje narecye. Compare 
the name of the target language of the translation of Seder hallel ha-gatan ke-minhag 
beney migra qodesh meturgam li-leshon qedar ha-nehugah esel ha-qara'im. ha-darim bi-medinot 
ha-ma' araviyot be-malkhut rostya (Wilna, 1900), printed by PiroZnikov, translated by P.b.A. 
Malecki. For translations of the prayerbooks into other languages, see further > 
Walfish, Press and Printing. 

38 Note the uncertainty in rendering the gamas qatan, cf. Harviainen, “Description 
of the Pronunciation Tradition”; idem., “Pronunciation Tradition"; Shapira, “Firkowicz 
in Istanbul”. 

? The introduction was reprinted in Kowalski, Karaim Texts, pp. 143-48, as a 
specimen of “learned prose". The Prayer N 3, pp. 5-6 (Maddua‘ narim rosh; cf. Siddur 
(Wilna 1892), vol. 3, pp. 21-22) also appears in romanized form, Kowalski, id:d., 
pp. 51-52. 

*? Though claiming, on the Russian title page, that it was made from the Vienna, 
1854 edition. 

* We are able now to identify the manuscript base of almost all the Karaim 
texts appearing in this siddur. In addition, at the end of Vol. 3, after p. 330 and 
in a separately paginated section beginning with p. 3, there appears targum tehinnot 
u-fiyyutim le-‘erev u-voqer yom kippurim mi-leshon qodesh li-leshon qedar, metugqan ‘al yedey ha- 
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This seddur became official, and most of the Karaite prayer books 
printed since then in the Middle East are modeled after it.” Individual 
translation activity only increased after the Wilna siddur was pub- 
lished. In the early twentiethh century many Lithuanian and Haliczian 
Karaites translated for their personal use parts of the traditional 
siddu? or parts of biblical books, and many of these illuminated 
manuscripts, beautifully prepared in the best medieval tradition, are 
preserved in private and public libraries around the world. After 
Radloff, interest in the Karaim language and its literature was aroused 
also in Europe.? Three religious poems in “Tatar” (actually, in 
Karaim) were published by the Hungarian B. Munkacsi: the first by 
Yosef ben Yishaq ha-Litwi, in the author's translation; the second 
by Shemuel ben Aharon of Poswot (Pasvalys), in the author's trans- 
lation; and the third by Zerah ben Natan ha-Troki, translated by 
Abraham ben Levi (Leonowicz, the Halicz hazzan, who died in 1851). 
Actually, two of the poems are from Lithuania, and not from Poland, 
as the ttle of B. Munkacsi’s article promised, and the first two poems 
are evidence for the Troki dialect of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century.*é 


hazzan ha-gadol Yishag Sultanski. The language of this translation is Tatar, and this 
fact is extremely clear when one compares these texts to the selihot in Karaim printed 
at Qufut-Oal'eh in Megabbes mddehey yisra'el (1734), pp. 13ff (see below). For the 
original Hebrew see the Karaite Siddur (Ramle, 1978), Vol. 3 pp. 212ff. It is ironic 
that in the Crimea in the eighteenth century a Karaim text was published, that 
had been brought there by a Troki or Luck savant, while some 160 years later, a 
Luck-born Karaite from the Crimea published in Troki a Tatar translation of the 
same text! Compare also the Tatar texts published by the Gézleve/Jevpatorija hazzan 
Simhah ben Hilgiyah Dubiński under the title Sagun lahash (Wilna, 1895). 

? Like the abridged siddur printed by the Egyptian Karaites in Budapest in 1903. 

5 For examples of copying at Halicz as recently as the 1930s of the traditional 
material omitted in the Wilna siddur, see Shapira, “A New Karaite Collection”. 

^ See, e.g., the translation of Job in the Troki dialect, made in 1904 by Zekhariah 
b. Michael Mickiewicz, printed in romanized form in Kowalski, Karaim Texts, pp. 
1-48 (the 42 first chapters). On p. 282, Kowalski quotes the beginning verses in 
the original characters and transcription into Polish letters by Yishaq Charczenko, 
whose Polish transcript served Kowalski as the basis for his Turcologic romaniza- 
tion. On pp. 285-87 Kowalski gives the beginning of Chapter 30 in Hebrew char- 
acters, fully vocalized and transcribed, from different translations: ed. Radloff (Troki 
with Halicz variants). See also a manuscript by P. Malecki (Troki, late 19th cen- 
tury), a manuscript by Yosef Mardkowicz of Kokizow (Halicz, prepared between 
1824-1830), and Crimean Tatar, Tirishqan Gozleve edition 1841 (sec below). 

® Foy, “Specimens of the Halicz Dialect” (1898); Grzegorzewski, “A Tiirk-Tatar 
Dialect” (1903); Munkácsi, “Karaite-Tatar Hymns from Poland” (1909); Poznanski, 
“Karaite Literature” (1909). 

1 Compare also Tehillot Yisrael, ed. by Yehudah Bizikowicz and Yishaq Bo‘az 
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A secular literature begins to emerge at about this time: Colonel 
S. Kobiecki, a Karaite from Lithuania who became a Russian officer, 
published a book of poems (/rlar, Yrlar) in the Troki dialect, in Cyrillic 
characters, in Kiev in 1904; in the following year he published (by 
schapirograph) another booklet of poems, under the same title, 
although twenty-five of them are different from those of the previ- 
ous edition." Dramas in the Troki dialect were written and set in 
private houses in Troki and PoneveZ,? and an important poet, Yosef 
Labanos, began his activity, translating many poems from Russian 
and Polish. In 1911-12 a liberal Karaite journal in Russian, Karaimskaja 
Zizh (Karaite Life), edited by B. Sinani, appeared in Moscow, and 
in 1913-14 another Russian periodical was published in Wilna, by 
I. Szpakowski, under the title Karaimskoje Slovo (The Karatte Word). 

During World War I the Karaites of the Western Russian provinces 
(Troki, Luck etc.) which had been occupied by the Germans were 
evacuated to the Crimea, where their children learned at the local 
schools, many of them feeling a heavy Tatar impact linguistically 
and the influence of the “Karaim National Movement" ideologically. 
After their return to Troki, Luck, and other places by the end of 
the War, it was exactly these young Crimean-educated refugees who 
contributed so significantly to the enormous— but short-lived—tevival 
of secular, dejudaized Turkic-Karaite lettres, in the reborn Polish 
Republic (the territories beyond the Communist sway) between the 
two World Wars. Among those especially worth noting are the 
Turcologist Ananiasz Zajaczkowskiand the young poet Shelumiel 
Lopatto, tragically killed in 1923 at the age of 19. 

After World War I all the Karaim-speaking Karaites of Eastern 
Europe found themselves united again within one state—the reborn 
Rzeczpospolita, with the important inclusion of the conservative com- 
munity of Halicz, but with the exception of two small Karaite com- 
munities (Ponevez (PaneveZys) and Kowno (Kaunas), about 150 


Firkowicz, printed by Scheftel (Berdichev 1909), where (pp. 78-79) appears the well 
known piyyut by Aharon ben Yehudah ha-Troki, Biugiun Sinaj tawga mindi Mosze (Ha- 
yom “alah moshe le-har sinay), cf. also Poznanski, “Karaite-Tatar Literature", p. 41, 
and esp. Poznanski, “Karaite Literature”, pp. 31-36, where the list of the transla- 
tors, with short biographical remarks, is given. See also Berakhot le-sheba* shabbetot ha- 
seirah, ed. P. Malecki (Wilna 1927), pp. 6-7. 

? Reprinted in Kowalski, Karazm Texts; see now the new enlarged edition: Karaj 
priary (Vilnius 1989), pp. 2-52. 

5 A. Zajączkowski, "The Karaim Literature”, pp. 797-798. 
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people altogether) in independent Lithuania. During the first years 
of independence the Polish and Lithuanian communities continued 
their small-scale literary activities, mostly in Russian, until a radical 
turn to political and linguistic Polonization took place, directed by 
such leaders as Ananiasz Zajączkowski and Seraja Szapszal.? This 
Polonization went hand in hand with the Turkification of the self- 
image of the community, secularization, and an abrupt split with the 
“Jewish” (i.e., the Rabbanite) community. 

In Poland (Wilna, Troki, Luck) and in independent Lithuania 
(where only two small Karaite communities existed) extensive editorial 
and literaary activity was initiated. In Lithuania an interesting literary 
almanac, Onarmach (Development, Success) was published by M. Tynfowicz 
between 1934—39 (untl the Communist invasion), first at Kowno 
(Kaunas, then the capital of Lithuania) and later at Ponevez (Panevezys, 
the traditional home of the small but longstanding Karaite commu- 
nity). This almanac published articles important for a better under- 
standing of the cultural activities of the East European Karaites 
during the interwar period and the development of the “Karaim 
National Movement." 

In Polish Wilna in 1927, O. Pilecki began to publish Sahysyzmyz 
(Our Thought) in Karaim and Russian, but this publication was short- 
lived, both because of its rather low level and the opposition to it 
of the Karaite establishment led by S. Szapszal and A. Zajaczkowski 
(who published in Myśl Karaimska reviews demonstrating the editors’ 
inadequate knowledge of Karaim and condemning their use of Russian, 
the language of a hostile neighbor). In 1930—35 in Polish Troki, the 
hand-written periodical Dostu Karahnyn/ Przyjaciel Karaimów (Friend of the 
Karaite|s]) was published in the Karaim and Polish languages. However, 
all these were but rather restricted local initiatives. Far more impor- 
tant was the Polish journal Myśl Karaimska (Karatm Thought), (with 
some articles in Karaim) which appeared between 1924—39 under 
the editorship of A. Rojecki and later A. Zajaczkowski and which 
became an important forum for researchers as well as the organ of 
the “Karaim National Movement", controlled by Szapszat. 

In the interwar period the Karaim language became seriously 
desacralized, dejudaized and dehebraized. The study of Hebrew was 


* On the latter's biography see note 14 above. 
9 E.g. Zajączkowski, “Karaim Language” (1938); Kokenaj, “Data on the Vocab- 
ulary" (1939). 
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abolished by the hakham, Seraja Szapszal?! who preferred the “Turkic- 
sounding” title gachan, or hachan and the Polish spelling system was 
adopted. During the decade or so preceding the fourth partition of 
Poland, as a result of the Molotov-Riebentropp Pact, the Karaites 
enjoyed full cultural autonomy and their own school system where 
the language of instruction was Karaim. This led to an unprecedented 
flourishing of Turkic-Karaim secular culture and literature. Never 
before or since did the Karaim schools in Poland produce a gener- 
ation of graduates so well-versed in their mother tongue, both as a 
spoken language and as a vehicle of broader cultural expression. 
Among the hommes de lettres of this period, Szemaja Firkowicz™ and 
Alexander Abkowicz, both of Troki, were prominent. During the 
same period significant research of the Karaim language, especially 
of the Troki dialect, was carried out, though the scholar who did 
the most significant work was the Polish Turcologist Tadeusz Kowalski, 
whose book Karaim Texts in the Dialect of Troki (1929) is indispens- 
able.” However, the Karaite scholars in Poland neglected the tra- 
ditional Karaite literature—which so interested Kowalski—and preferred 
to deal instead with folklore,** mostly Tatar and not Karaite,? magic 
and popular superstitions, the Mongolian elements in the Karaim 
language,” the presumed ancient Muslim nomadic background of 


5! On the successive attempts at “purifying” the Karaim language of the Hebrew 
elements, cf. Altbauer, “The Tendency of de-Hebraization". On Szapszal’s “Polish 
Period", see M. Kizilov, “New Materials on the Biography of S. Szapszal in 
1928-1939”, Proceedings of the Ninth International Inter-Disciplinary Conference in Jewish 
Studies (Sefer)/ Materialy Deviatoy Mezhdunarodnoi: Mezhdisciplinarno: Konferencii po Tudaike 
(Moscow 2002) pp. 255-273; see also M. Kizilov, “New Materials on the biography 
of S.M. Szapszat (1928-1939), Tezisy Deviatoy Mezhdunarodnoy Konferentsii po Iudaike 
(Moscow 2002), pp. 324—325. 

5 In the 1940s, he translated, under S. Szapszal’s editorial guidance the Hymn 
of the USSR and “The International” (to be published by M. Kizilov and myself). 

53 See also Kowalski, *Karaim Language”; idem, “Ritual Poetry"; “Turkic Names 
of the Months”; “From the Yellowed Charts"; “Tasks of the Karaimology”. Later, 
in the USSR, another non-Karaite scholar, the Qirghiz Kensebaj M. Musajev, com- 
posed the classical grammar of the Karaim language (Musajev, Grammar). 

* A. Zajączkowski, “Texts and Studies in Folklore"; W. Zajączkowski, “A Karaim 
Book of Dreams"; idem, “Crimean Karaite Proverbs"; Dubiński, “Proverbs of the 
Troki Karaites”. 

5 A. Zajączkowski, “Tatar-Karaite Popular Songs from the Crimea”; W. Zajacz- 
kowski, “From the Popular Crimean-Tatar Karaite Poetry”. 

359 A. Zajączkowski, “Magic of Body Trembling”; W. Zajączkowski, “A Karaim 
Book of Dreams”; Dubinski, “Magic Terminology”; idem, “Terms for Magic in 
Bible Translations”. 

5 W. Zajączkowski, “Mongolian Elements in the Karaim". One should note that 
there are indeed Mongolian words in Karaim, and it seems logical to assume that 
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the Karaites,? their fictitious Khazar origins,” the Slavic and Lithuanian 
influences on the Karaim language,” the contacts between the Polish 
and Karaim literatures,?' and related subjects.? As one can see, the 
research was limited to identifying the Karaites as an exotic Oriental 
people, closely connected religiously and culturally to the Turco- 
Altaic world and exposed to Muslim, Christian, Polish and Slavic 
influences. Too little research was carried out in pre-modern Turkic- 
Karaim literature—the field which Kowalski, the pioneer and patri- 
arch of modern Karaim studies, considered the most attractive and 
important. Only A. Zajączkowski published an old work in Karaim 
(in the Troki dialect)* and an article on Lamentations.® Much later 
some other old texts were published by W. Zajaczkowski.® 


these were introduced into the language only after the 13th century, when the 
Mongol expansion began. W. Zajaczkowski in his paper provided a list of thirty- 
four Mongolian words in the Karaim vocabulary, with their equivalents in other 
Turkic languages. However, fifteen of the thirty-four words appear already in the 13th 
century Codex Cumanicus, one word is in the Mameluk Qıpçaq of Egypt, at least two 
words are in fact loans from Turkic into Mongolian. Furthermore, W. Zajączkowski 
omitted one frequent and well-attested Mongolian word found in Karaim, namely 
karuv/ qaruv, “answer”, from the Mongolian ganghu (cf. Musajev, Grammar, p. 23). 
W. Zajaczkowski was hesitant to draw any conclusions from this linguistic evidence, 
but in the broader cultural context of his article the reference to the Far-Eastern 
connections of the Karaites was well understood. However, the fact that some 
Mongolian words are found in the Karaim language is quite natural, as there are 
such words in many other Turkic languages, and this evidence is irrelevant for the 
origins of the Karaim-speaking Karaites. 

8 A. Zajączkowski, “Avoidance of Anthropomorphy in the Karaim Translations"; 
idem, “Muslim Terminology”; W. Zajaczkowski, “Arabic and Persian Loanwords 
in the Karaim”. 

9 A. Zajączkowski, “On the Khazar Culture and its Heirs”; idem, From the Studies 
on the Khazar Problem; idem, “Khazarian Culture and its Inheritors"; W. Zajączkowski, 
“Karaim-Chuvash Parallels”. 

$? Dubiński, “On Slavic Impact”; idem, “Slavic Elements in Turkic”; W. Zajacz- 
kowski, “Lithuanian Influences on the Karaim". 

61 Dubiński, “Translations from the Polish Literature”; Abrahamowicz, “Two 
Religious Poems". On the subject of the last paper, see already Kowalski, Karam 
Texts, p. 290. 

8? A. Zajączkowski, “The Oldest Evidence of the Turkic Languages of the Karaites”; 
Dubinski, “Beginnings of Interest”; compare also Abrahamowicz, “Two Religious 
Poems”. 

$$ Kowalski, “Tasks of Karaimology". 

% A. Zajączkowski, “Pilgrimage to the Holy Land", which is the translation of 
a description of the pilgrimage journey, translated, with interesting variants, from 
the Hebrew text (Hebrew published in Ya'ari, Masse‘ot eres-yisrael, pp. 459—477; for 
a similar description in Hebrew of a pilgrimage made in Hebrew about a century 
later, see Shapira, *A New Karaite Collection" (Appendix)). 

85 A. Zajączkowski, "Translations of the Lamentations”. 

$9 W. Zajączkowski, “A Fragment of the Hebrew-Karaim Dictionary”; cf. also 
Sulimowicz, “Lexical Material”; Jankowski, “A Bible Translation”. 
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Bibliographic sketches of Karaim literature by Polish Karaite authors 
frequently lack information on the older strata of Turkic Karaite lit- 
erature or even distort it.’ Almost no attention was paid to the 
canonical traditional literature; instead the popular strata were high- 
lighted, with tendencies towards pseudo-folklorization. 

During World War II, the Karaites were harmed not by the Nazis, 
but, indirectly, by the Soviets. The Soviet occupation of the Polish 
and Lithuanian areas inhabited by the Karaites caused many Karaites, 
as well as the Slavic-speaking Muslims known as the “Byelorussian 
Tatars” or Lipkeler, and hundreds of thousands of Rabbanite Jews 
to be included in the forced “repatriation” policy, namely, the trans- 
fer of the Polish or Polish-speaking populations from newly-Soviet 
Galicia, Western Byelorussia, and Lithuania to Communist-occupied 
Poland. In fact, the Polish Karaite community of our days goes back 
to the years immediately following World War II. Karaites left Halicz, 
Luck, Troki, Wilna and other towns annexed to the USSR and set- 
tled in Warsaw, Cracow, Wroclaw, Gdansk and elsewhere in Poland, 
while the authorities made some efforts to resettle the “repatriates” 
in the annexed former German territories. In this way new Karaite 
communities were established, and the first years of new Communist 
Poland witnessed certain efforts to revive pre-war Karaite life, under 
the tutelage of the moderate wing of the “Karaim National Movement” 
led by Prof. A. Zajaczkowski. The shock of the horrors of the War, 
the pressure of the Communist Orthodoxy, with its anti-religious pol- 
itics, the destruction of centuries-old communities and libraries, and 
the subsequent mingling of both Karaim dialects, the disappearance 
of the Rabbanite environment so crucial in the past for the contin- 
ued survival of a separate Karaite religious community, and the high 
proportion of intermarriage all contributed to the decline and decay 
of the pre-war cultural tradition of the Polish Karaites. A few works 
on Karaite history and the Karaim language were published, in 
Polish, English and other languages, by Ananiasz and Wlodzimierz 
Zajaczkowski, and by Aleksander Dubinski. In the heroic days of the 
Solidarnosé movement, a clandestine Karaite periodical Cos (Something) 


© A. Zajączkowski, “The Bibliographic Materials”; idem, “Karaim Language"; 
compare below, note 106. 

8 W, Zajączkowski, “Karaim Translations of the Old Testament”, is for example, 
despite the title, a two-page paper which contains hardly any information at all. 
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was published underground, by Marek Firkowicz. After the collapse 
of Communism, the literary, religious, communal and academic activ- 
ities of the Karaites were renewed in Poland, mostly in the Polish 
langauge,? and in Lithuania in Polish, Russian and Lithuanian. 
Poems in Karaim by Lithuanian poets were republished,” along with 
new publications of Lithuanian translations of the works of Karaim 
poets of the past, a textbook of the Troki dialect (in Russian)’’ and 
Karaite prayer books in the Troki dialect." Curiously, these siddurim 
include the Christian "Lord's Prayer" (Pater Nostrum), translated into 
the Troki Karaim dialect. In the first edition it was somewhat dis- 
guised, while in the second edition it takes pride of place. These 
reformed prayer books, edited with the assistance of the Lithuanian 
government and a Finnish foundation with missionary affiliations, are 
said to derive from old manuscripts. I, however, know of no Karaite 
manuscript, in Hebrew or Karaim, which contains such a prayer. It 
should be added that the existence of such a prayer in any Karaite 
manuscript was unattested by Polish Karaite Turcologists, such as 
A. Zajaczkowski (“Turkic Glosses”) or Tryjarski (“Pater Nostrum"), 
who had studied the Turkic versions of the prayer, and had free 
access to the manuscripts. 

In recent years material in Lithuanian has begun to be published,” 
and it seems that in the next decades the most important language 
of the descendants of the East European Karaites, besides Russian 


$ Recently a computer-edited periodical Awazymyz (Our Voice) has been appear- 
ing in Wroclaw, Poland, edited at present by Mariola Abkowicz; it includes some 
material in Karaim. In 1997, a Karaim play by Juchniewicz was written and pub- 
lished, to commemorate the 600th anniversary of the Karaite settlement in Lithuania. 

7 The most reliable collection of twentieth-century poetry in the Troki dialect 
is Karaj fyrlary (Vilnius, 1989, in Cyrillic), which includes all the poems in this dialect 
ever printed and many published for the first time. Pp. 181-202 include old poems 
such as those already published in popular or scholarly editions, including those by 
Yishaq ben Avraham ha-Troki, Zerah ben Natan ha-Troki, Shelomo ben Aharon 
ha-Troki, Yosef ben Mordechai, and those by less well-known authors from the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century, like Yehoshafat ben Zekhariah Kaplanowsk, 
Eliyahu ben Hanantyah ha-Ro’eh (Rojecki), and Avraham ben Elie‘zer Szpakowski. 

7 M. Firkovié, Men’ karajée ürjanjam (Vilnius 1991); reviewed by H. Jankowski in 
AOSAH 46.2-3 (1993). 

7? Karaite Prayers, 1993; Karaite Rite, 1998. 

3 See e.g., Kobeckaite Lithuanian Karaims and Tatars; for an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, see B. Walfish, A Bibliography of the Karaites (forthcoming). On the Karaim in 
contemporary Lithuania see further > Harviainen, Contemporaray Lithuania; > 
Firkaviciute, Musical Heritage. 
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and Polish, will be Lithuanian. With the death, in late 2000, of 
Mykolas Firkovicius, the grand hakham (“ulu hazzan", “Senior Priest”) 
of the Lithuanian Karaites and a great patriot of his mother tongue, 
the continued survival of written Karaim is in question. 


Wolhynia and Galicia 


As already stated, the early histories of the Luck and Halicz com- 
munities seem to have been different, and their consolidation into a 
linguistic-cultural unit occurred in the late seventeenth century. The 
majority of the Karaites of Wolhynia arrived there at a later date, in 
a few waves of migration from Lithuania, and for this reason their 
sub-dialect derives ultimately from the “Northern”, or “Lithuanian” 
dialect of the Karaim language. However, in Wolhynia-Galicia this 
“Northern” speech became adapted to the local “Southern” dialect. 
The subsequent unity of the so-called Galician-Wolhynian dialect is 
an interesting example of consolidation of a new dialect, from bases 
of slightly different origins, which was the result of a development 
along communal lines in an alien environment. Both sub-dialects 
were affected by the surrounding languages (Polish, Ukrainian, Yiddish, 
Armeno-Orpcaq, and Ottoman Turkish. It should be noted that the 
neighboring languages which influenced the *Northern" dialect were 
different, and include Polish, Byelorussian,” Tatar, Lithuanian, Yiddish, 
and German) The Galician-Wolhynian Karaites were also in close 
contact with those of the Crimea, Istanbul, and Jerusalem. Also many 
of the members of the Luck community served for years as teach- 
ers, hakhamim, and hazzamm in the Crimea. The 18th century wit- 
nessed the migration of many learned Luck Karaites to the rich 
communities of the Crimea, where many of them found employ- 
ment. These Karaites brought with them old manuscripts, and mas- 
tered the local Tatar dialect. 

It should be kept in mind that the Galician-Wolhynian dialect 
extended over more or less the same territory as the closely con- 
nected Armeno-Orpcaq of Podolia, which is well known from the 


™ This is most striking in the case of the sub-dialect of eighteenth-century Kokizów, 
founded by immigrants from Troki in the late seventeenth century; in this small 
town many savants were active, and many manuscripts were produced or copied. 
7 See Wexler, “The Byelorussian Impact”. 
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written sources of the seventeenth century. In a certain sense, the 
Armenians who spoke basically the same language, provided the 
Karaites with a linguistic hinterland. The Turkic-speaking Armenians 
and Karaites of the region have generally been on comparatively 
good terms, and one can trace some mutual linguistic influences. 
Both sister-languages share common grammatical structures; in the 
case of Karaim, the origin of some of these peculiarities was ascribed 
to the impact of Hebrew or Slavic, but their existence in Armeno- 
Qıpçaq as well makes their Slavic origin more likely. 

As already noted, the isolated community of Halicz has developed 
through most of its history along its own specific lines. The sub- 
dialect of Wolhynia, as mentioned before, derives from the Karaim 
dialect of Lithuania and is typified by its thorough palatalization, 
marked by an additional yod after the palatalized consonant (prob- 
ably following the model of Polish orthography). This phonetic fea- 
ture is of importance for the identification of the manuscripts originating 
in Luck or DeraZno. In many cases, the manuscripts from Kokizów— 
a Lithuanian-Karaim colony in Wolhynia—renowned for her sages 
and their literary activities from the end of the seventeenth to the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, were copied in Halicz or in 
Luck, with the consonantal skeleton of the Northern dialect preserved, 
but with diacritics (vocalization) according to the local Southern 
dialect.’”® There exist also MSS in the Halicz dialect vocalized accord- 
ing to that of Troki, i.e., MSS from Galicia-Wolhynia copied in 
Lithuania." Thus we can see that the study of Karaim dialectology 
can help clarify the migration patterns of the MSS. 

There are not many old Karaim MSS extant; those that exist 
apparently originated mostly in Halicz, the community richest in 
MSS.” The oldest Karaim MSS seen by Kowalski in the 1920s and 
1930s are from the first half of the 18th century,” while other schol- 
ars mentioned MSS from the preceding centuries." I am not aware 
of non-literary texts in Karaim prior to the seventeenth century. 


7$ See Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XIX. The same feature appears also in the writ- 
ing of Simhah Yishaq Lucki, see Shapira, “Judaco-Turkic Miscellanea” (Part D). 

7 See Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XL. 

7? Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XXVII. 

7? Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XX. 

8° See Pritsak, “The Karaim", p. 323; unfortunately, Pritsak did not give a source 
for his claim that the most ancient Karaim Biblical translation is in the Halicz 
dialect of the sixteenth century. 
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Before the Fourth Partition of Poland in 1939 and the Soviet-Nazi 
invasion, there were many MSS in private possession, mainly in 
Halicz, but there is no information about the fate of most private 
collections in former Poland after World War II. One should bear 
in mind that during the War much of the Karaite written material, 
especially whatever was in Hebrew characters, was destroyed by the 
Karaites or their friends, in order to avoid their being identified as 
Jews by the Nazis. 

Only one Karaim MS was in the Library of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences in Cracow before the War,?! and I am aware of only a 
few late MSS in private hands in Poland, where the Halicz and 
Luck Karaites moved after the War. 

In general the majority of known Karaim MSS are from Galicia- 
Wolhynia, and not from Troki or Lithuania. There could be two 
reasons for this: (a) the massive migration of learned Karaites from 
Luck to the Crimea, which resulted in a concentration of MSS in 
the libraries of the Peninsula, whence they later came to the libraries 
of St. Petersburg and elsewhere, and (b) the readiness of the Karaites 
of Halicz, who were traditionally on good terms with the Rabbanites, 
to sell their MSS to Rabbanite and Gentile scholars and collectors. 

The most ancient material known contains pesatlar of the piyyutim 
found in the Karaite siddur (for the most part, translated into the 
vernacular by the authors themselves), translations of biblical books, 
and works on medicine, magic, etc. The historical poem “The Black 
Cloud’ (Karanhy bulut? by Yosef ben Yeshu‘ah the Elder of Derazno 
(who was the great-great-grandfather of Simhah Yishaq Lucki) deserves 
special mention. The author was the fazzan at Derazno until the 
massacres of the Jews and Catholics by the Cossack armies of Bogdan 
Chmielnicki in 1648/49, when his father was murdered and the 
community was destroyed. He fled his city to the walled city of Luck, 
and in 1655 was appointed hazzan of Troki for three years. He how- 
ever went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as shaddar (shaliah de- 
rabbanan, a. collector of donations) collecting donations to repair the 
R. ‘Anan ben David Synagogue in Jerusalem. While in the Crimea 
he was imprisoned for three months as a Polish spy, apparently 


9! See Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XXVIII. 
* Published in Grzegorzewski, *Caraimica", pp. 268-270; Mardkowicz, Zemerler, 
pp. 20-21, with an extensive biographic commentary on pp. 21-23. 
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incriminated by some fellow Jews. After his release from prison he 
stayed for four years in Gufut-Qal‘eh serving there in different reli- 
gious positions until 1670, when he returned to Luck where he died 
in 1678. His life story may be seen as paradigmatic for the Wolhynian 
Karaites of the seventeenth century and later, as it includes the 
destruction of centers of learning, exile, wandering between various 
communities, exposure to the wealthy, but strange and unfamiliar, 
Crimean communities, where the savants from the North tried to 
establish their new home while promoting higher standards of edu- 
cation, and using their Karaim “language of the sages” as a technical 
koiné. While in the Crimea, Yosef ben Yeshu‘ah penned, in Hebrew 
and Karaim, his aforementioned poem, probably as a tribute to his 
destroyed community, but also as a means to raise money for his 
ultimate goal, the restoration of the R. ‘Anan ben David Synagogue. 
Among his poems in Hebrew and Karaim are “Sad Soul” (Miskin 
dzan; in Hebrew: Yehidah mi-seror hayim asulah),® “From the Darkness 
of Exile" (Tarlyhyndan Galutnun; in Hebrew: Mi-ma'afeliyat. ha-galut),?* 
“King of Kings, until when Thou endurest” (Byler byt, nek cydajsen; 
in Hebrew: Yahid shma‘ na et engat emunekha),® and others still only in 
manuscript. Many pesatlar to poems of Karaite and Rabbanite authors 
and to Psalms, as well as original Hebrew and Karaim poems, were 
penned by R. Yosef ha-Mashbir and his brother Yeshu‘ah, refugees 
from DeraZno, who settled in Halicz in 1670 and whose descendants 
led the local community until the mid-nineteenth century and were 
prolific authors in the genres traditional for their community and fam- 
ily.? To the same family of scholars and communal leaders belonged 
also Simhah Yishaq Lucki, one of the most fascinating figures in the 


33 Published in Karaj Awazy 10 (1936), pp. 6-7. 

** Published in Karaj Awazy 2.4 (1931), pp. 20-21, and in Nosonovsky & Shabarovsky, 
“Karaimy v DeraZno," (where the reference to the pagination in Karaj Awazy is 
wrong; as is the bibliographic reference by Aleksander Dubiński in the Karamsko- 
russko-pol’skij_slovar’, p. 19). This poem refers to the forced conversion of Karaite 
children to Russian-Orthodox Christianity by the Cossacks of Chmielnicki, Neczaj 
and Zolotoruczko. The full Hebrew text was published in Nosonovsky, “On the 
History of the Karaite Community in Derazhnia", and (in facsimile) in Nosonovsky 
& Shabarovsky, *Karaimy v Derazno." Some verses in Hebrew, from the same 
MS, were published by Neubauer, From the St. Petersburg Library, p. 125. 

55 Published in Kara; Awazy 10 (1936), pp. 19—20. 

3 See e.g. a psalm translated by Yosef b. Shemuel, edited by Grzegorzewski, 
“Caraimica”, pp. 270-272. Another poem by the same author is Yasly hem tarykkan 
dzanly/ Hebrew version: anunah ani wa-'agumah, MS Strasbourg 3966. 
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intellectual life of the East European Karaites, who in the mid-1750s 
moved to Qufut-Qal‘eh, where he served as the Karaite hakham until 
his death in 1761. Among his many works is a translation of parts 
of the Bible into his Karaim mother-tongue." Another member of 
the same family, Avraham ben Shemuel Firkovich-Lucki, was during 
his youth in Luck a collector of piyyutim and eager to translate reli- 
gious poetry into Karaim.? In the early 1820s after his emigration 
to the Crimea—almost de rigueur for his family—Firkovich tried to 
adopt an “Orientalizing” Crimean identity and made more or less 
successful attempts at switching to Tatar. Though a good deal of his 
literary legacy 1s in Luck-Karaim, as well as in Hebrew, Russian and 
Istambuli Turkish, nevertheless, in the framework of a history of the 
Turkic literatures of the Karaites he is best included in the discus- 
sion of Crimean-Tatar (see below). 

As in the case of the Troki dialect, scholarly interest in the Halicz- 
Luck dialect was stimulated by a visit of W. Radloff, who however 
did not differentiate between the two dialects, although he was of 
course fully aware of the fact that the speech of the “Karaites of 
the Western Gubernijas" was completely different from that of Tatar- 
speaking Crimea. After Radloff there followed researches by Foy, 
Munkácsi, and Grzegorzewski (who was a great friend and patron 
of the Halicz Karaites).? Especially important, however, was the pio- 
neering work of Kowalski. The latter is known mostly for his work 
on the Troki dialect, but his few short studies of the Halicz-Luck 
dialects are important for their exploration of dialectal differences 
and for finding the linguistic criteria to trace the history of the migra- 
tion of manuscripts between Lithuania and Wolhynia-Galicia.°° The 


*' Unnoticed anywhere, to the best of my knowledge; a fragment (translation of 
Ps. 1) was published in Shapira, “Judaeo-Turkic Miscellanea". 

8 For an example of such translation, as well as for the documented sketch of 
his biography in his Luck and Gozleve periods, see Shapira, “Firkowicz in Luck". 

® Foy, “Specimens of the Halicz Dialect”; Munkásci, “Karaite-Tatar Hymns from 
Poland" (were there is only one fiyyut in the Halicz dialect, the one by Zerah ben 
Natan ha-Troki, translated by Avraham ben Levi Leonowicz, the Halicz hazzan who 
died in 1851; compare Poznanski, “Karaite-Tatar Literature", pp. 37-38); Grzegor- 
zewski, ^A T'ürk-Tatar Dialect”, published in 1903, as an appendix, seven texts, 
two of them in facsimile, three in Hebrew characters; he also published after World 
War I four additional texts; see Grzegorzewski, “Caraimica”; c£. Grzegorzewski, 
“Southern Dialect”. 

? See e.g. Kowalski, “Ritual Poetry”, pp. 249-8; cf. idem, “From the Yellowed 
Charts”. 
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interest of Gentile scholars in the Turkic languages and literatures 
of the Karaites encouraged the local Karaites to indulge in literary 
activity in their Turkic dialects. Manuscripts were copied for Jewish 
and Gentile scholars?! young men began to compose poetry, and Leon 
Eszwowicz, then very young, wrote a grammar book.” The rise of 
secular literature in the Halicz-Luck, or “Southern”, dialect was 
nevertheless not as dramatic as that of the literature in the “Northern” 
Troki dialect. There are many reasons for this: (1) the fact that the 
tiny, conservative Halicz community lived in Austrian Galicia, and 
was hardly affected by the secularization movement spearheaded by 
the Russian Karaite communities (that of Luck and the descendants 
of the Luck immigrants to the Crimea); (2) the existence of minor, 
age-old, but still important differences between Halicz and Luck; (3) 
the fact that both Halicz and Luck Karaites inhabited small and 
dwindling towns, while those of Troki lived near the vibrant Rabbanite 
community of Wilna—a capital and university town of a multina- 
tional gubernya. 

There was one very interesting Karaim poet living in Halicz at 
the end of the ninteenth and beginning of the twentieth century— 
Zekharyah (Zacharia Abrahamowicz (1878-1903)—but he unfortu- 
nately died at a very young age. Most of his poetry was published 
long after his death, in the 1920s and 30s. Among his famous 
poems are “My People, Israel” and “I was a Karaite, I remain a 
Karaite”, which later became a sort of unofficial hymn of the East 
European community. 

In 1914 there appeared in the provincial Russian town of Luck 
the first periodical in the Southern dialect, Sabach (Sabakh, “The Morn- 
ing"), but because of the outbreak of World War I it ceased publi- 
cation after only one issue.” In the aftermath of World War I, which 
saw the revival of the Polish State and the Bolshevik and Ukrainian 
incursions, during which the Halicz-Luck Karaites suffered a lot,” 
almost all the Karaites of historical Poland-Lithuania (Rzeczpospolita), 
with the exception of those of Ponevez, found themselves united 


?! The best MSS come from the copyist Yosef Mardkowicz (1802-1884). 

9? See Kizilov, “History”. 

9! In Karay Awazy and Myśl Karammska; the first poem was published in the year 
of the author's death, in Grzegorzewski, “A Türk-Tatar Dialect”, p. 70. 

% Non vidi. 

95 See Kizilov, “History.” 
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again within the borders of one state. So again conditions facilitat- 
ing cultural and communal creativity were at work, but this time 
this creativity was directed along the lines dictated by the “Karaim 
National Movement”. It should be noted that the Karaites of Luck 
represented basically the most moderate wing of this movement, 
while those of formerly Austrian Halicz remained mostly apathetic 
to the new agenda and tried to preserve their traditional way of life 
and thinking. For example, according to the testimony of a Halicz 
Karaite who immigrated to Israel, in the 1920s their children were 
still taught that they were Jews, but that they should say in the street 
that they were “Turks”. In the early 1920s Karaites in Luck—and 
especially, in Halicz—were interested in Zionism, as might be indi- 
cated by the visit of Yishaq Ben-Zvi, the renowned researcher of 
Oriental Jewry, Zionist leader and later the second President of the 
State of Israel, to Halicz and Luck in May, 1929, where he met 
Seraja SzapszalL? the newly elected “hachan” of the Polish “Karaims” 
and the leader of the radical wing in the “Karaim National Move- 
ment". In the 1920s and 1930s a small circle of Halicz Karaites was 
engaged in sisyphean attempts to preserve the cultural heritage of 
the tiny community. Especially noteworthy is the work of Zerah 
(Zara, Zarach) Zarachowicz, who copied MSS and translated Rabbanite 
and Karaite works into Karaim.?? In 1927 a hectograph translation 
of Jeremiah into Halicz-Karaim, prepared by Yosef Mardkowicz, and 
edited by Zerah Zarachowicz and Noah (Nowach) Szulimowicz was 
published in Halicz, in only 28 copies, an indication of the low 
demand existing in this dwindling community. This is one of only 
two biblical translations in the Halicz dialect ever published, and the 
only one published by Karaites, the other being the second part of 
Job published by Radloff.” It should be mentioned that this edition 


% Cf. Kizilov, “History.” 

?' See Yishaq Ben-Zvi, Maddehei Yisrael, 3d ed., Jerusalem, 1968, p. 283. 

%8 See Shapira, “A New Karaite Collection of the Ben-Zvi Institute”. 
For an example of the mid-18th century biblical translation in the Luck sub- 
dialect, made by Simhah Yishaq Lucki and copied in Luck in the mid-nineteenth 
century, see Shapira, “Judaeo-Turkic Miscellanea” (Part I). For the five opening 
verses of Genesis, in the Halicz dialect, by Josef Mardkowicz (beside the Troki 
dialect version by Mickiewicz and Rojecki), see Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XLIX; 
for the first four chapters of Genesis, in romanized Troki dialect, see Kowalski, 
Karaim Texts, pp. 46-51; for the parallels from a MS written at Derazno in 1723, 
with the consonantal skeleton in the Troki dialect, but vocalization according to 
the “Southern” dialect, see Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. 289. 
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was made in Hebrew characters, despite the official adoption by the 
Karaite establishment of the Latin script. 

Alexandr Mardkowicz of Luck, a contemporary of Abrahamowicz, 
who was fortunately blessed with longer years was an important 
Karaim linguist, poet, historian, editor, journalist, and publisher. 
Writing under the noms de plume Kokizow and Al-Mar, he published 
dictionaries of his dialect, emerler, an important collection of old 
canonical and semi-canonical Karaim poetry, and Kara; Awazy (“A 
Karaite Voice", Luck, 1931-39), an important journal in the “South- 
ern" dialect which served as a sort of moderate and traditionally- 
oriented opposition to the more radical Myśl Karaimska (which appeared 
in Polish and the Troki dialect). In Karaj Awazy he published poems 
by older poets, like Yosef ben Yeshu‘ah of Deražno, translations into 
the “Southern” dialect of some of the Hebrew poetry of R. Moshe 
Dar, the work of new poets, like Abrahamowicz, Kobiecki, Malecki, 
Lopatto, Lobanos, Rudkowski, Zajaczkowski, Szymon Firkowicz, 
Zarachowicz, (many of them in the “Northern” dialect) including his 
own poems, as well as translations of poems from other languages, 
mostly Polish and Russian, and historical sketches. To the same gen- 
eration belonged also Sergiusz Rudkowski, an important and gifted 
poet, who wrote under the Hebrew nom de plume Ha-Roddi, and 
penned, inter alia, a work on local history in the Luck dialect." 

The events of World War II (the Soviet, then German occupa- 
tions) and the forced "repatriation" to Communist-ruled Poland after- 
wards caused intensified destruction of the fragile social network of 
the Halicz-Luck Karaite community and accelerated the processes 
of assimilation—first among the more numerous Troki “repatriates” 
in Poland, then among the general Polish population. Though there 
are still five Karaim-speakers in Halicz and there is a feeling of some 
modest revival among the few Halicz Karaites in independent Ukraine, 
the literature in the Halicz-Luck dialect survives only in libraries and 
archives. 


100 See e.g. Mardkowicz, Dictionary (1935); he published also a short description 
of the “Southern” dialect by A. Zajaczkowski (1931) in Polish. 
10 Rudkowski, Karate. Settlement in Luck. 
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The Crimea 


The Jews in the Crimea spoke the language of their Muslim and 
Christian neighbors. The Christian communities in the Crimea prior 
to the late eighteenth century included Armenians, Greek Orthodox 
(Urums) and Roman Catholics (mostly of West European descent). 
One of the most remarkable features of the linguistic situation in 
the Peninsula in the last centuries was the fact that the entire pop- 
ulation, both native and immigrant, including Karaite and Rabbanite 
Jews and Christians, underwent sweeping Turkification. So on the 
Southern Coast of the Peninsula, which was under direct Ottoman 
rule, the entire population (Muslims, Urums, Armenians, Catholics, 
Karaites and Rabbanites) spoke local varieties of Anatolian Oguz 
Turkic (Turkish), while in the Crimean Khanate proper the same 
populations spoke local Oguz-Oipcaq Tatar influenced by Turkish.'?? 

Apparently the first Karaite immigrants to the Crimea, who arrived 
there from Byzantium after the mid-13th century Mongol conquest 
that opened up the region to huge new economic opportunities, were 
speakers of Greek. ? This influx of Greek-speaking Karaites from 
Constantinople/Istanbul and Edirne, the Balkans and Anatolia to 
the prosperous cities of the Peninsula continued until the early 20th 
century, but its peaks were (a) the late fifteenth/early sixteenth cen- 
turies, after Byzantine Constantinople became Ottoman Istanbul and 
it became the capital of the Sultans, while new economic opportu- 
nites opened up in the Crimea under Haci-Giray and Mengli-Giray, 
and (b) the mid-seventeenth century, after a series of calamities befell 
the Karaites of Istanbul. The Karaites of the Crimea and of Istanbul 
used to be fully aware of the fact that the Crimean communities 
were formed by immigrants from the City on the Straits, and the 
Karaites of Istanbul frequently used to remind their brethren in the 
Crimea of this fact while asking for financial support for their dwin- 
dling community. However, the Crimean Karaites frequently trav- 
elled between the Peninsula and Istanbul, and it was not unusual 
for a grandfather to be born in Istanbul, his son in Gufut-Qal'eh, 


102 In the Northern Steppe regions of the Peninsula the local nomadic Nogays 


spoke their own Turkic language, but there were no Jews (or Christians) there and 
this form of Crimean Turkic is irrelevant for our discussion. 

103 This is indicated, inter alia, by the Greek names of women and the Greek 
family names found on the tombstones. 
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and the granddaughter to be married off back in Istanbul. Other 
sources of Karaite immigration to the Crimea were ancient but small 
communities in Anatolia and Northern Iran/Southern Azerbaijan, 
which were partly Oguz-Turkic-speaking and partly Iranian-speak- 
ing. In fact, the Iranian linguistic impact was felt both in the pre- 
Tatar Qipcaq from the Crimea as recorded in the material of the 
Codex Cumanicus and in the Crimean-Karaite Turkic. It is impossible 
so far to decide when there is direct Iranian influence on Karaite 
Turkic speech in the Crimea and when we are dealing with a com- 
mon pre-Tatar Crimean legacy.'* It seems that in the thirteenth- 
fifteenth centuries some Karaite groups, who were, in all probabil- 
ity, Turkic-speaking, arrived in the Crimea from the Golden Horde. 
There certainly were Karaite immigrants from Egypt as well, and 
one should note that during the fifteenth century, the Karaite com- 
munities in general were distributed along the trade-route between 
Egypt, the Straits, the Crimea, and the Lithuanian capitals.’ 
Although we cannot state with certainty when the linguistic 
Turkification of the Crimean Karaites began, by the mid-14th cen- 
tury, to judge from the Turkic personal names, there were Turkic 
speakers among the Karaites of Gufut-Qal‘eh. Caleb Afendopolo 
noticed their Turkic speech in the late fifteenth century as well. In 
fact, this Turkification was quite natural, and was caused by the 
same factors that brought about the Turkification of other ethno- 
religious minorities in the region. Written material in Turkic from 
the Crimea is no older than the 17th century. Although the promi- 
nent Karaite-Polish Turcologist, A. Zajaczkowski, has claimed that 
the oldest literary text in the Karaim language, and more precisely, 
in its Crimean dialect, is a piyyut found in the 1528/29 Venice edition 
of the Karaite prayerbook, 5 he is mistaken. The piyyut in question 


1 For Iranian influence on the Turkic of the Crimea, cf. Monshi-Zade, Persian 
in the Codex Cumanicus, pp. 17-19; for Christian Persian in the Crimea, see Thomas, 
“Translations of the Bible,” p. 203; cf. also Kowalski, Karaim Texts, p. XXX; Shapira, 
“Persian in the Crimea”. 

05 For details, see Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in Lithuania and in Wolhynia- 
Galicia”; Shapira, Beginnings. 

106 * , . ist eine religiose Hymne aufgenommen worden, die in der karaimsichen 
Sprache (der Krimer Mundart) abgefaschist”, see Zajaczkowski, “The Karaim 
Literature", p. 793 (German, 1964); compare Zajaczkowski, “The Karaim Literature”, 
p. 8 (Polish, 1926). This erroneous statement goes back to Poznanski, “Karaite 
Literature”, p. 13 n. 2 (German, 1910), which is cited as the source of Zajaczkowski’s 
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is in New Greek, with some Turkish phrases, and not in Karaim of 
any sort, least of all the non-existent “Crimean dialect.” This mis- 
take was repeated by almost everyone who has ever written on the 
Karaim language. In fact, this Greek piyyut, apparently unseen by 
those who cited it, served as one of the strongest pieces of evidence 
for the very existence of the “Crimean dialect of the Karaim.” 
The first Judaeo-Turkic material from the Crimea dates, as already 
mentioned, from the mid-17th century. It consists of private corre- 
spondence, notes, short poems, glosses, fragments of Hebrew diction- 
aries, etc. To this group belongs a Karaite poem in Crimean Turkish 
from the pingas of Keffe (Caffa, Theodosia, Feodosija).! The language 
of this poem resembles that of another Karaite poem, originating in 
Mangup-Qal‘eh, also in the Ottoman part of the Peninsula, a century 
or so later.’ Both these poems, as already mentioned, come from 
the Ottoman territory, as does almost all the extant pre-eighteenth 
century material. It would seem that in the sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries, as in the eighteenth century and onwards, the language 
of the Karaites of Cufut-Qal‘eh, was slightly different from Central 
Crimean Tatar and closer to it than to Turkish. We obviously have 
no Karaim Turkic texts composed in the Crimea, but we do pos- 
sess quite a number of such texts copied in the Peninsula, one of 
them a Karaim translation of Nehemiah copied in 1632-34 in Turkish- 
speaking Mangup for a Karaite from Luck (the copyist was appar- 
ently a native of Luck as well; see below). Later, in the early eighteenth 
century, when the first Karaite printing house in the Peninsula was 


information. However, Poznanski, who, unlike Zajaczkowski, was not a Turkologist 
and knew no Turkic, was able to correct his own error in 1918 (Poznanski, *Karaite 
Prints”, p. 43). It is strange how Zajaczkowski failed to see that the language of 
the passages quoted in Poznanski's earlier article (1910) could not be Turkic. 
Nevertheless, the prestige of Zajaczkowski as a Turkologist was so great that his 
mistake was repeated by many: cf. Kaplanov, "To the History of the Karaim 
Literary Language", p. 98; by the editors of the reform Karaite Prayerbook (Karaite 
Rite, Vol. I, 1998, p. 216), sponsored by the Finnish mission, and by others. On 
the problem of the piyyut in question, see now Shapira, “Judaeo-Turkic Miscellanea,” 
pp. 477—479 n. 11; on the Venice Prayerbook, see Poznanski, *Karaite Prints", pp. 
33-35; idem, “Karaite Literature", p. 13. n. 2; for the description of existing copies, 
see Vartanov, Jewish Paleotypes, pp. 40—58. The same piyyut was reprinted in the 
Karaite prayerbook Seder Berakhot, Gufut-Qal‘eh 1742, Part. II N. 92; cf. Poznanski, 
“Karaite-Tatar Literature”, p. 40. 

107 To be published soon by Marcel Erdal. 

108 First published in Shapira, “A Karaim Poem in Crimean-Tatar”; for two new 
variants, see Shapira, “New Versions of the Karaim Poem”. 
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established (under Karaite ownership, with an Ashkenazi typesetter), 
Karaim texts were printed. These are the Selihalar or Boshatlyx, found 
in some copies of Megabbes .Niddehhei Yisra’el.'°° These texts were edited 
in facsimile and transcription, with a good glossary, by Sulimowicz,!!° 
who considered them as representing the eighteenth century Crimean- 
Tatar close to Karaim. In fact the manuscript evidence behind the 
printed version testifies that it was made from the copies made in 
the Crimea from the Luck manuscripts, and the language of these 
texts is Karaim. The same is true for the MS translation of the 
Pentateuch and Lamentations preserved in Manchester, England, and 
edited by Jankowski.!! The editor, however, stated that this is “in 
the Northern Crimean dialect of Karaim standing between the Oguz 
and the Qıpçaq”, though he himself confessed that he had not 
checked the text against the Gózleve translation (see below) which 
was inaccessible to him. However, the text published by Jankowski 
is almost identical, including copyist’s errors, to that of the Gózleve 
translation. It is noteworthy that the text edited by Jankowsli con- 
tains at least one Slavic word, which is hardly possible in a Turkic 
Crimean text from the early 18th century, and there are many forms 
and words characteristic of Halicz-Luck Karaim. Collation of the 
text of Jankowski against the Gózleve translation and the manuscripts 
of the Bible translations from the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries shows that we have here another case of a text in 
the Karaim language which while having been copied in the Crimea 
was slightly Tatarized. 

In 1776 the Swedish traveller Biórnstahl saw in Istanbul a “Turkish” 
version of the Bible kept by the Karaites of Háskóy. We cannot tell 
whether it was in Istanbuli Turkish or whether it had been brought 
from the Crimea or elsewhere. After the Crimea was annexed to 
Russia a few years later, the British doctor, Pinkerton, acquired in 
GQufut-Oal'eh a bound translation of the whole Bible, in three vol- 
umes, and sent it to Saint Petersburg with the intention of having 
it printed there in Arabic characters in order to spread Christianity 
among the Russian Tatars. The Russian Bible Society sent the text, 


19 Or Jggereth Ho'il, Part Il, pp. 13-18. However, not found in many known 
copies, cf. Poznanski, “Karaite Prints", p. 40 n. 1. 

10 “Lexical Material". 

!!! “A Bible Translation”. 
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transcribed into Arabic characters, to Astrakhan, then an important 
Tatar center, wishing to find out whether the version met the Society’s 
goals, but the language of the translation was found to be incompre- 
hensible to the local Muslims. At some time between 1816 and 1824, 
the British Hebraist and missionary, E. Henderson checked the man- 
uscript, which was still kept at Astrakhan, and he quoted many verses, 
passages, and individual words from it in his book which appeared 
in 1826.'? From his citations, it appears that the language of this 
Bible translation was Karaim, not Tatar of any sort. Apparently the 
book was brought to the Crimea from the northern Karaite commu- 
nities or copied in the Peninsula from a Karaim translation. In fact, 
many such Bible translations were copied in the Crimea in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, as appears from a close 
examination of the manuscripts kept in public libraries. 

However, in the first half of the nineteenth century the Crimean 
Karaites were undergoing a deep cultural, economic, religious, and 
linguistic transformation. We cannot dwell here on the complex issue 
of the sharp split with Rabbanite Jewry which was taking root among 
the Crimean Karaites after the Peninsula was annexed to Russia, 
but in passing, it should be observed that the Crimean Karaites 
became accustomed to leading the local Jewish community and to 
regarding their subordinate Orimgaq brethren with a certain disdain. 
The legal equation with the Rabbanites, as initially suggested by 
Russian law, not only meant a worsening of their economic and 
legal status but also was a blow to their pride. After their leaders 
succeeded in convincing the Russian government that the Karaites 
in the Crimea should not be classed together with the rest of Russian 
Jewry, the way was open for maintaining a separate identity. Economic 
factors were also at work here, one of them the new prosperity of 
the old Ottoman port of Gózleve, where the local dialect of Turkish 
served as the vernacular, as opposed to the Tatar of the more pres- 
tigious but far less thriving and in fact vanishing Gufut-Qal‘eh. In 
the 1820s—1840s the intellectual leadership of the Crimean Karaites 
was taken over by immigrants from Luck, such as Yoseph Shelomo 
Lucki, David Kukizow, Mordecai Sultansky and Avraham Firkovich. 
It is no surprise that each of these men tried to adopt a Crimean 
identity, with its Turkish or Tatar language, with some of them 


!? See Henderson, Biblical Researche, pp. 331-339. 
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becoming the representatives of the Karaites of the Peninsula. It is 
significant that A. Firkovich, who settled in wealthy Gózleve, switched 
to vernacular Turkish, while M. Sultansky, who became the hakham at 
Cufut-Qal‘eh, chose Tatar. The reestablishment of a printing house in 
Gézleve in 1825 led to a flurry of publishing activity, with A. Firkovich 
playing one of the major roles. But first there was an intermezzo in 
the early 1830s, when Firkovich tried to became one of the leaders 
of the Istanbuli Karaites, after having printed there in 1831 Sefer 
Hinnukh le-Fethah Tiqwah, o Zeker Rav, a Turkish-Tatar reworking by 
Yoseph Shelomo Lucki of the renowned manual of the Hebrew lan- 
guage by the Rabbanite Binyamin Musafiyah (first printed in Amster- 
dam in 1635). This work was published, along with slightly Tatarized 
and Turkicized Karaim translations of the Karaites prayers and a 
biblical dictionary composed by A. Firkovitch. Between 1832-35 at 
Ortakoy a Turkish Pentateuch translation was published, prepared 
by A. Firkovitch and revised by ‘Turkish-speaking Istanbuli Karaites, 
among them Yishaq Kohen.'? More texts were prepared for publi- 
cation,''* but the projcet came to an abrupt end because of an ugly 
conflict between Firkovich and Yishaq Kohen.!? Firkovitch’s hand in 
the translation is clearly reflected in its following the tradition of the 
Karaim pesailar, with their syntactic calques from Hebrew. Meanwhile 
in Gózleve in 1835, Avraham Firkovich’s son, Zerah, published Suf 
Devash (Balnyn Solagy) by Mordechai ben Shelomo Kazaz (Qazzaz) of 
Gufut-Oal'eh. The work, intended for a popular audience, consisted 
of piyyutim and translated stories in vernacular Turkish with many 
elements of the Karaimized “language of the savants.” Some copies 
of the booklet also contain a Tatar translation of 2 Maccabees. A 
few years later, in 1841, another Tatar work by the same author 
appeared, entitled Adam Oğlu (Son of Man). Around 1838 (no date 
given) A. Firkovich published a Tatar manual of Hebrew, which he 
later translated into Russian. He also tried to arrange its translation 
into Persian, for the Jews of Dagestan. Very important for understand- 
ing the linguistic situation in Gózleve in the 1840s is Mikhtav Moda‘ah, 
a sort of preface to Firkovich’s Hebrew work Massah u-Merwah, written 


!5 For deatails, see Shapira, “Judaeo-Tukic Miscellanea” (Part D; idem, “Firkowicz 
in Istanbul”; idem, “Emergence of Turkic Identity”; idem, Paving The Way. 

"4 Danon, “Turkic Fragments”. 

13 For deatails, see Shapira, “Judaeo-Tukic Miscellanea” (Part D; idem, “Firkowicz 
in Istanbul”; idem, Paving The Way. 
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in Tatar by Simhah Babowicz in 1838. The language of the trans- 
lation by A. Firkovtch of Yoseph Shelomo Lucki’s IJggereth Teshu‘at 
Yisra’el (1840), as well as that of Firkovich’s public speeches of the 
early 1840s preserved in manuscript, is Tatar with strong Turkish 
and Karaim elements. The same is true for other Turkic texts printed 
in Gózleve in the early 1840s, such as Mishlei Musar, translations of 
fables from many languages, apparently penned by Yoseph Shelomo 
Lucki (no date); Pinnat Yigrat (1840), written by the same author, in 
both Hebrew and Tatar, together with a Tatar translation of the 
correspondence (1829-30) between Simhah Babowicz and I.M. Jost; 
Nesi[h]et adam evladyna we yahid tefillahsi (1841), by Ya‘aqov Firkovich 
(Zerah’s brother and Avraham’s son). 

In 1841 the biggest Judaco-Turkic project ever was launched. This 
was a translation of the whole of the Bible (except Chronicles), in 
three volumes, sponsored by the rich merchant Mordechai Tirishqan 
of Gézleve.''® This publication was formally dedicated to the wed- 
ding of the future Russian Tsar Alexander II, but it actually cele- 
brated the newly gained administrative and religious independence 
of the Crimean Karaites, under the successful leadership of Simhah 
Babowicz.!" Later authors frequently assumed that this Tatar trans- 
lation signified a voluntary act of switching over by the Crimean 
Karaites to the Tatar language and of relinquishing their former— 
presumably Karaim—form of Turkic speech. However, this assump- 
tion is incorrect; the so-called “Tirishqan translation” or “Gdézleve 
Bible” was not a new translation, but rather a hasty attempt to 
Tatarize—or even vulgarize—earlier translations existing in manu- 
scripts. The main goal of this edition was to eradicate the Karaim- 
tinged “language of the educated (i.e., savants)” not fully understood 
by the Gózleve nouveaux riches, like Tirishqan himself or Simhah 
Babowicz. Lacking genuine Crimean-Tatar manuscripts, the editors 
took Karaim ones brought apparently from Luck, and changed some 
grammatical forms from Karaim to “Tatar,” whatever this ambigu- 
ous term might mean, sometimes also substituting some Karaim 
words with their Tatar equivalents. The result was a rather superficial 


n6 The Tatar Karaite text from Isaiah printed in Neubauer, The Fifty-Third Chapter 
of Isaiah According to the Jewish Interpreters, 2:273ff., is taken from this edition. 

17 Tt is noteworthy that A. Firkovich, who already had experience editing Turkic 
Bible translations, was not invited to join this project. 
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Tatarization. For Psalms and Proverbs, for example, their base-text 
was the Luck-Karaim version by Simhah Yishaq Lucki, a renowned 
savant from the mid-eighteenth century who had served as hakham 
in Cufut-Qal‘eh. More interesting is the translation of Nehemiah, 
which is based on an older manuscript copied by Ya‘aqov ben 
Mordechai in the Crimea, apparently in Mangup, in 1632 or 1634, 
Jor a Karaite in Luck. This is one of the most ancient Karaim manu- 
scripts known, and its language is more archaic than that of any 
other long Karaim text known to me.'® 

For the Pentateuch, the sources of the Gózleve Bible were the fol- 
lowing more or less contemporaneous MSS: (1) the copy prepared 
by Binyamin ben Mordechai Pembek (Institute of Oriental Studies 
(= IOS), Saint Petersburg MS B137); (2) an old (mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury?) manuscript belonging now to the IOS, Saint Petersburg MS 
B 492;"? (3) IOS MS B 225, vocalized, written in several hands, 
which once belonged to Binyamin Duwan and to S. Szapszal; (4) 
IOS B 476, almost identical, copied in the Crimea in 1805; and, (5) 
the MS—or its twin—edited by Jankowski. In an article published 
in 1928,'? the famous Russian Turkologist Gordlevskij collected 
archaic and rare words from the Pembek MS and opined that there 
are common traits between this manuscript and the “Tirishqan trans- 
lation", but he did not realize that the Pembek MS was copied only 
a century earlier, and the language of the MS, though copied in the 
Crimea, represents a Turkic language from outside the Peninsula."! 
Rather similar to the “Tinshqan translation", sometimes down to 
the finest details, are IOS MSS B 440 (Prophets), B 227 (historical 
books), and B 368 (Prophets).!” 


!5 [t is worth mentioning that this interesting material is absent from the Karaimsko- 
russko-polésky Slovar”. 

19 Apparently, from Troki, in several hands. I possess a xeroxed copy of an 
almost identical MS from Troki, now in private hands, which once had apparently 
belonged to Simhah Babowich. 

120 See Gordlevskij, “Lexica”. 

?! See also Shapira, “Judaeo-Turkic Miscellanea”. 

2 Among the differences: q of the “Tirishqan translation” = g in the MSS; he 
at the end of the word in the “Tirishqan translation,” but aleph in the MSS; Tatar 
cümle, “all”, in the printed text, but Karaim berge in the MSS; ver-, “to give", in the 
printed text, but ber- in the MSs; deniz, “sea”, in the printed text, but teniz in the 
MS; quyas, “sun”, in the printed text, but guyas in the MSS; şol, the vota accusatwa 
of the Karaim MSS, is absent from the printed Tatar text. 
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Working in haste and not being philologists, the editors failed to 
Tatarize all the Karaim forms of the MSS at their disposal, and 
these occasional “Karaimisms” later provided the basis for the claim 
that the Crimean Karaites had spoken the local (“Crimean”) Karaim 
dialect at an earlier period. This view cannot be substantiated, how- 
ever, as these “Karaimisms” are not part of a linguistic system but 
are rather the results of the hasty editing of the manuscripts, which 
originated outside the Crimean Peninsula. This edition, however, was 
a landmark in the process of Tatarization of the spoken Karaite ver- 
nacular in the Crimea: the older “language of the educated” fell into 
disuse, and the Karaites’ speaking habits underwent the common 
Crimean process in which the Turkish and Tatar dialects proper 
coalesced. The language was sometimes dubbed “Literary Crimean- 
Tatar”, and it was in this language that the Istanbul-born Crimean- 
Karaite poet Y. Eraq wrote his dramas and made his translations 
from the Russian poets, such as Pushkin, Lermontov, Derzhavin and 
Zhukovskij (1868). Avraham ben YaSaR Łucki (who was educated 
in Istanbul) wrote his poems in the same language and translated 
from Hebrew the maskilic drama Melukhat Shaul by Yosef Tropalowicz. 
The same language is also represented in the written material of the 
Beit-Din/ Dukhounge Pravlenye of the South Russian Karaites, as are 
the Turkic letters of the latter years of A. Firkovich, the biblical dra- 
mas Ahab and Izebel by Yoseph ben Mordechai Sultansky,'? and the 
literary production of Eliyah Kazaz (Qazzaz). Kazaz, the most impor- 
tant homme de lettres among the Crimean Karaites in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, left behind numerous poems, didactic 
works, Le-Raggel ha-Yeladim (from Genesis 33:14), a classic manual of 
Hebrew with a Tatar dictionary (1869), and translations of several 
popular French works. 

Shemuel ben Shema‘yah Pigit, a hakham at Jekaterinoslav (now 
Dneprodzerzhinsk) and one of the last inhabitants of Gufut-Qal‘eh, 
published in 1894 his Iggeret Niddehei Shemw el, a collection of sermons, 
short stories, poems, etc. The book contains texts both in Hebrew 
and Tatar. Ten years later he published in Warsaw a new book, 
Davar Davur, a collection of Hebrew translations of Oriental folktales 
of Turkish and Tatar origin, some of them taken from Radloff’s 
Macuma (1888), a collection of folklore and modern literature in 


"3 See Dan Shapira, “A New Karaite Collection”, p. 161. 
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Crimean Tatar in Hebrew characters.'** The book marked a new 
phase in the Karaite adoption of the Onental self-image. Several sto- 
ries found in this book were shortly afterwards translated into Yiddish. 
In Gozleve in 1905 Moshe Firkovich published Molad Qara’imca... 
li-shenath 5666, which, despite the title, was neither in Hebrew nor 
in Karaim (or Tatar), but mostly in Russian, These works, of rather 
traditional character, used mostly Hebrew, with some Tatar and 
Russian. However, the bulk of the literary production of the Crimean 
Karaites in the late ninettenth and early twentieth centuries was 
quite different in character and aimed mostly at a Muslim Tatar, 
not Karaite, audience, since quite a number of Crimean Karaites 
got involved in the entertainment business, doing quite well for them- 
selves by writing Tatar songs and dramas of dubious literary quality. 
Especially noteworthy in this regard is the vaudeville writer A. Oatyq. 
In Moscow in 1911-1912 there appeared in Russian, a liberal jour- 
nal, Karaimskaja Žizń, edited by Yishaq Sinani. The journal opposed 
the obscurantist, antisemitic-leaning circles in the community led by 
S. Szapszal, and was aimed at the rich Karaite diaspora in Moscow. 
It published numerous Russian translations from Hebrew and Tatar 
as well as original Tatar texts, in Russian characters. 


In this period the Karaite National Movement began to take shape. 
The young, educated Karaites from the Crimea who moved to the 
big Russian cities were at that time facing the challenge of choosing 
a “national language", either Russian, Tatar or Hebrew, and trying 
to determine the nature of their relationship with *Jews" (Rabbanites) 
and Tatars. R. Kefeli published in Saint Petersburg, in 1910, Tatars 
proverbs and folk sayings (Afalar sozy) in Russian characters, which 
provoked a dispute on the Karaite “national language"!? and iden- 
tity. At that time Crimean-Tatar began to attract the attention of 
Russian Turcologists, and the first studies on the language appeared." 
Crimean Tatar as spoken by Karaites was heavily used by these 
early scholars, probably because the Karaites were more accessible 


124 Radloff, Languages of the Northern Turkic Tribes. 

5 See D. Kokizov, “Russian or Tatar?” (1911); however, as late as 1924 the 
Crimean Karaites could not decide whether their “national language” was Tatar 
or Hebrew (which they labelled “Ancient Biblical” or “Old Testmental”, to avoid 
the Russian word for Hebrew, “drevnejevrejskij” (literally, “Old Jewish”). 

26 Samojlovié, “On Radloff's Materials”; idem, A Short Crimean-Tatar Grammar. 
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to them than the Tatars. During World War I the Crimea became 
the place of refuge for Karaite refugees from the German-occupied 
Northern Karaite communities of Luck, Troki, Ponevez. It was the 
first time in the whole history of the East European Karaites that 
the majority of the community found itself under the same territory. 
Many of the evacuées were children who attended local Crimean 
Karaite schools, which were undergoing at that very time a pro- 
found educational reform, as a consequence of the election of a new 
hakham, the afore-mentioned Seraja Szapszal. After Szapszal’s elec- 
tion, a whole series of dejudaizing efforts began, and the young 
Karaite refugees from the North received their education in the 
nationalist, pan-Turkic and semi-secular ideology. One of Szapszal’s 
big projects was the establishment of the Karaj Bitikligi, the Karaite 
National Library, which housed many rare books and manuscripts. 
In the Jzvesitja Tavriceskago 1 Odesskago Karaimskago Duxovnago Pravlenjia 
(Eupatoria/Gózleve, 1917-1919), Szapszal was able to disseminate his 
views on Karaite history, religion, literature and languages."* Many 
Karaites took an active part in the Civil War in Russia, on the side 
of the Whites. After the Reds and their Anarchist allies had con- 
quered the Crimean Peninsula, a mass exodus began—to Istanbul, 
France and other places. This was the process that caused the estab- 
lishment of the important “White” Karaim center in Paris. As for 
Seraja Szapszal, he fled to Istanbul, where he became for a while 
close to Gazi Mustafa Kemal and apparently made an impression 
on him by defining the Karaites as “European Turks”. In 1929 in 
Turkey, in Turkish (Arabic characters), Seraja Szapszal published, 
under his Turkicized name Thüráyáà Sapsal-oglu, his book Qırım Qaray 
Türkler, in which the East European Karaites were presented as a 
curiosity—a relict Turkic nation close to Qirgiz, but with a “Mosaic” 
religion, which secretly preserved pagan shamanistic practices. The 
impact of this short booklet, which was published also as an article, 
cannot be underestimated neither for the history of the “Karaim 
National Movement” nor for the history of Kemalism. In the inner- 
Turkish context the book described the pattern of existence of a fully 


1277 After the Soviets liquidated the Karaj Bitikligi in the late 1920s, many books 
and manuscripts were destroyed. However, the majority were transferred to St. 
Petersburg (then Leningrad), and many found their way to private libraries abroad. 

7? See Szapszal, “Short Sketch of the Turkic Karaite Literature”. 
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European Turkic nation having no connection with Islam, while in 
the inner-Karaim context, it is the sole source of almost all the “evi- 
dence” for the non-Jewish, including Khazar, origins of the East 
European Karaites, which became the foundation of Karaim nation- 
alist propaganda. However, close examination of the sources quoted 
in the book clearly demonstrates that Szapszal himself created this 
“evidence”.'”° 

The early Soviet period in the history of Crimean Karaite litera- 
ture is less well known. In 1927 in Simferopol’ there appeared Bizim 
Yol (Our Way), a Soviet Karaite journal in Tatar. Meanwhile the folk- 
lore common to the Crimean Karaites and Tatars continued to be 
the focus of ethnographic and Turkologic research.' In 1929, as 
part of the effort to save the manuscripts of the Karaj Bitkhg from 
destruction by the Communist Commissars, the Russian Turkologist 
Gordlevskij spent time in the Crimea where he studied the local lan- 
guage.'*! During the twentieth century, some research on the Crimean 
Karaite language and literature was published also in Poland.'? After 
World War II, the literature of the Crimean Karaites withered and 
there is now one native speaker, in Moscow. 

The Turkic identity adopted by the East European Karaites in 
the course of the twentieth century may have saved them from phys- 
ical destruction by the Nazis, but it was this very identity that caused 
their ultimate disappearance as a collective. The only place where 
traditional forms of Karaite life—including real Turkic speech— 
endured was Halicz, which was barely affected by anti-Jewish sepa- 
ratism. Ironically, the only place where Crimean Karaism has any 
hope of survival is the State of Israel, where young Crimean Karaite 
immigrants are now finding their way back to their tradition.!? 


129 See now Shapira, “A Jewish Pan-Turkist”; cf. M. Hammál-Zaveryayev, in 
Proceedings of the First International Khazar Colloquium in Jerusalem. 

130 Filonenko, “Sayings” (1929), idem, “Materials for Study of the Popular Poetry” 
(1930); cmp. Also W. Zajaczkowski, “Crimean Karaite Proverbs” (1959). 

7! See Gordlevskij, "Lexica", cf. above. 

1? For a partial bibliography, cf. Zajączkowski, “From the Popular Crimean- 
Tatar Karaite Poetry". 

555 Especially remarkable and touching are the stories of S. Szapszal, a nephew 
of Seraja Szapszal, Shaul Qabaqci (formerly a yeshivah-student, now a spokesman 
of an Israeli political party), and Avraham (formerly Aleksej/Alankasar) Kefeli, now 
the f#azzan in the Karaite synagogue in Ashdod, whose very names mark the stages 
of his spiritual odyssey. On the case of the Lithuanina Karaim and their contem- 
porary attempts at revival, see > Hariviainen, Overview; Contemporary Lithuania. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


BEGINNINGS OF THE KARAITE COMMUNITIES OF THE 
CRIMEA PRIOR TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Dan Shapira 
(With Contributions by M. Ezer, A. Fedortchouk, M. Kizilov) 


The Crimean Peninsula has been home to Jews since ancient times. 
Already in the first century B.C.E., Hellenistic Jews, Jewish converts, 
and “God-fearers” lived in the Greek cities of the northern Black 
Sea basin, including the Crimea, that were a part of the Kingdom 
of Pontus. The Romans ruled the Crimea from 63 B.C.E., and were 
followed by the Byzantines. The Jewish community of Byzantine 
Chersones (today within the municipal area of Sevastopol’; Turkic 
Aqyár) continued, possibly with interruptions, until the 1]th century. 
In in the third century C.E. the Germanic Goths reached the Crimea 
and their descendants survived there even during the Middle Ages. 
After the Goths came the Huns, and after them the Khazars who 
in 786/7 conquered a region of the Crimea, near to Mangup today, 
called since then Gothia, or Alanogothia.! 

It is not known whether the Hellenistic Jews of the earlier times 
survived the tribulations of the epoch of the mass migrations 
(Volkerwanderung) or whether new Jews reached the Crimea from other 
places. The study of Crimean Jewry, especially that of the Crimean 
Karaites has been hampered for a long period as a result of the 
extensive interference with the documentation (manuscripts, burial 
inscriptions), including actual forgeries, by the collector and com- 
munal functionary, Abraham Firkovich during the 1840—60s, and 
due to the nationalist separatists that came after him, who attempted 
to rewrite the Karaite history of the Crimea. The source material 
has been affected to such a degree that occasionally it is hard to 
write about the Jews of the Crimea without relating critically to the 


' For a good introduction, see e.g. Vasiliev, The Goths in; cf. also Brun, Cemomor je; 
Braun, “Die letzte Schicksale”, pp. 1-88. 
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rewritten and forged documentation. In the present essay, we will 
only discuss the reliable findings.’ 

In the Khazar period there were Jews who lived in certain parts 
of the Crimea, primarily in Keré on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
This is confirmed both by the archeological discoveries and by two 
Khazar-Hebrew documents known as the Cambridge Document (or 
the Schechter Document) and the letter by Joseph, the king of the 
Khazars to Hisdai ibn Shaprut (the longer version of this letter 1s a 
document written by a Jew who knew the Crimea better than any 
other part of Khazaria).? It is significant that the author of the longer 
version of Joseph's letter does not mention by any name the places 
that later on became the important Jewish-Karaite settlements, such 
as Sulkhat, Kaffa (Keffe), and Oirqyer (Qufut-Oal'eh/Chufut-Kale), 
for the simple reason that these places did not exist yet in the ninth 
century. 

We do not even have information on any Jewish settlement in 
Qufut-Qal'eh or Mangup in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
immediately following the Mongolian invasions. The Flemish Franciscan 
monk, brother Villem de Robrucq (William de Rubruquis, William of 
Robruck), the envoy of the king of France, Louis IX (St. Louis), who 
traveled through the Crimea on his way from Acre in the Crusaders’ 
Holy Land to the Mongolian Khan Mongke in 1253,* mentions var- 
ious nationalities living in a place that can be identified with Qufut- 
Oal'eh (sunt quadraginta castella inter Kersouam & Soldatam, quorum quodlibet 
Jere habet proprium idioma) but does not include Jews among them. This 
is despite the expectation that had he found any, this sharp-eyed 
Catholic monk coming from the Crusader Holy Land would have 
readily told about Jews he found, living, as Firkovich put it, in “the 
Rock of the Jews”, “their eagle's nest”. Nevertheless, it was at the 
beginning of the Mongol era that the first Karaite communities in 
the Crimea were founded. One may assume that these Karaites came 


? On the problems involved, and for Firkovich’s biography, see Shapira (ed.), 
Studies in a Karatte Community, introduction. Shapira, “Abraham Firkowicz"; Shapira, 
Abraham Firkowicz; > Hariviainen, Overview; Abraham Firkovich. 

3 See Schechter, “An unknown Khazar”, pp. 181-219 (the Schechter, or Cambridge, 
Document); for the texts of the Jewish-Khazar Correspondence, see Kokovcov, Jevrejsko- 
xazarskaja perepiska; for the new Kievan Letter, and for re-edition of the Schechter 
Document, see Golb and Pritsak, Khagarian Hebrew. For a new evaluation of these 
texts, see now: Shapira, “Judaization of Central”. 

* For the text and English translation, see Beazley (ed.), The Texts and Versions. 
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to the Crimea from Iran and Central Asia (directly or via the trade 
cities of the lower course of the Volga), and from Egypt—which 
were the places whence came the first Muslim preachers and traders 
as well to the Crimea—and also from Constantinople.° 

In the following we will survey the data concerning the begin- 
nings of the oldest Karaite communities in the Peninsula.’ 


Sulkhat 


Sulkhat (Sulxat), called plainly Omm, or Eski Qırım in Turkic and 
Staryj Krym in Russian, was the first capital of the Muslim Turkic 
Crimea and gave its name to the entire peninsula. The name means 
“ditch” or “entrenchment” in Mongolian. Apparently the city was 
established around a Mongolian camp in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century. Beibars, a native of the Crimea, the Mamlük Sultan 
of Egypt who defeated both the Crusaders and the Mongols of 
Hülagü, was said to have built the peninsula's first mosque there 
around 1261. It 1s not surprising to find Jews there at that time since 
it served as capital for the rulers of the Mongolian Horde (Orda).' 
The Karaite scholar, Aharon ben Yosef (Aharon the latter), author 
of Sefer ha-Mivhar, may have been born there. He mentions an event 
that occurred there in 1278 to which he was, himself, a witness. A 
dispute broke out between the Karaites and Rabbanites concerning 
the Molad of the month of Tishrei. This is the earliest literary testi- 
mony for the presence of Karaite Jews in the Crimea.’ 

The Rabbanite scholar, R. Abraham Qinmi wrote his important 
work, Sefat Emet, in this city in 1358, upon the request of the Karaite 
nasi, Hizkiyah ben Elhanan. Between the years 1925 and 1928, the 
well-known Crimean-Tatar archeologist, O. Aqgograqogli, uncovered 
in Sulkhat 320 Muslim gravestones with inscriptions in Arabic and 


5 See Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in Lithuania", pp. 19-60; cf. also > 
Shapira, Karaite Literature. 

€ For a detailed discussion of the later history of these communities (between the 
sixteenth and eighteenth centuires) see > Akhiezer, History. 

7 See Tizengauzen (Tiesenhausen), Sbornik materialov, Spuler, Die Goldene Horde; 
Spuler, “Kırım”, pp. 136-143; cf. Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite, “Historical 
Background; Sulkhat". 

8 See Ankori, The Karaites of Byzantium, p. 72. See further on Aharon ben Yosef 
and his work > Shemuel, The Karaite Calendar. 
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Turkic, and one Jewish gravestone, whose inscription was deciphered 
by Yishaq Qaya.’ The oldest Muslim gravestone is from 690 A.H. 
(1291 C.E.) That is to say, the Muslim settlement began in the city 
at almost the same time as the Mongolian conquests. The latest 
Muslim inscription is from 1429 close to the transfer of the capital 
to Cufut-Qal‘eh. The Jewish gravestone that Aqgoqraqogl uncov- 
ered is today in the courtyard of the local Museum for the Homeland 
Lore. Aqcoqraqogh noted that he was told that it was brought there 
from another local Jewish graveyard no longer in existence by his 
time. It is an erect gravestone written in a square type. According 
to Michael Ezer’s reading it is from 1552. The inscription indicates 
it being a leap year and since the year in question was not a leap 
year according to the Rabbanites this must therefore be a Karaite 
gravestone. In the same museum courtyard Michael Ezer found 
another undated Hebrew inscription. It is not known whence it came 
but judging by its shape, it is from the thirteenth/fourteenth century. 

In the mid-eighteenth century there was only one Karaite left in 
Sulkhat. In addition, the existence of gravestones of former residents 
of Sulkhat in Qufut-Oal'eh strengthens our impression that towards 
the eighteenth century the Karaite community of Sulkhat gradually 
dwindled and moved to Gufut-Oal'ch. Another Jewish tombstone 
from the Kemál-Ata Hill in Sulkhat, near the old Karaite synagogue, 
is dated by Mikhail Kizilov to 1517. This inscription is carved on 
the other side of a Muslim Arabic inscription from a mosque, dated 
1309. This evidence also confirms our impression that the former 
Crimean capital went into sharp decline in the beginning of the 
Ottoman rule. 


Kaffa 


Kaffa (Capha, Kefle, Theodosia, Feodosija) was established as a 
Genoese settlement in the mid-1260s, and certamly after the years 
1261-3.'° The Jewish presence there is well documented already dur- 


? See Akéokrakly, “Starokrymskie i otuzskie"; Akéokrakly, “Starokrymskie nad- 
pisi", compare also Akéokrakly, “Novoe iz istorii”. 

10 On the Genoase Kaffa, see Murzakevi¢, Istorja genuezskix, Keppen (Koeppen), 
Krymskij Sbornik, Bruun, Notices historiques, Skrzinska, "Inscriptiones latines”, pp. 1-140; 
Brătianu, Recherches sur le commerce, Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community, “Historical 
Background”; “Kaffa”. 
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ing the late thirteenth century, when a synagogue, presumably the 
Karaite one, was built." Jews were attracted to the port, one of the 
largest in the world at the time, which stood at the northern end 
of the Silk Route, which had been reopened as a consequence of 
the Mongolian invasions. The city’s economy was based on trade 
with the Far East, trade in the local produce from the area that is 
today South Russia/Ukraine, and the trade in Turkic slaves, much 
in demand in Mamlük Egypt. At the end of the fourteenth century 
and the beginning of the fifteenth, the captive German soldier, Johann 
Schiltberger, noted that in Kaffa there were “two kinds of Jews", 
generally identified as Karaites and Rabbanites, and "they" have two 
synagogues in the city and 4000 houses—not necessarily possessed 
or occupied by Jews—in the outlying areas. In. 1449 the Genoese 
Republic publicized an edict prohibiting the Catholic bishop of Kaffa 
from meddling in the internal affairs of the Armenian, Greek, and 
Jewish communities. In 1455, following the Ottoman conquest of 
Constantinople, the Genoese Republic relinquished its hold on its 
settlements in the Black Sea basin to the Genoese Saint George 
Bank. The Bank then sent its officials to Kaffa to improve the state 
of the administration in the city that had deteriorated in the mean- 
while. The heads of the city residents sent a letter of petition to the 
Bank in which they asked to keep the Bank commissioner, Niccolo 
Bonaventura, in his post. The leaders of the Jewish community had 
also appended their signatures to this letter, ‘Obadiah ben Moshe, 
Netan’el ben Avraham, Canibey ben Paşa, Ya'aqov ben Rabbani, 
and Kokoz ben Yishaq. A wealthy and influential Jew from Kaffa 
called Xozia (*Joseph?) Kokoz/s was the principle political and cco- 
nomic agent for the Grand Prince of Muscovy, Ivan III, in the 
Crimea in the 1470s. He served in this capacity, which was some 
form of consul, before the authorities of Kaffa, the Armenian-Greek 
Prince of Mangup, and the Khan Mengli-Giray. He might be iden- 
tical with, or related to the very Kokoz ben Yishaq who was a sig- 
natory on the letter of petition. A generation or so later his relatives, 
possibly his sons, donated Pentateuch scrolls to the congregations of 
Kaffa and Sulkhat. 

In 1475 Kaffa was conquered by the Ottoman Turks and became 
the capital of the Turkish vilâyet. It appears that the Jewish com- 
munity did not particularly suffer from that conquest. We know that 


" On the date, cf. now Gol’denberg, “K voprosu o datirovke”. 
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many Armenians and Genoans, and perhaps a few Jews, were trans- 
ferred from Kaffa to Istanbul as part of the sórgün, (the organised 
population transfer aimed to reconstruct cities that have been destroyed 
and create new cities). Only a few years after the Turkish conquest 
an unified Rabbanite community was organized in Kaffa that included 
Ashkenazim, Romaniots, Sepharadim, Babylonians, and others. It 
was headed by R. Moshe ha-Gole ha-Russi, an exile from Kiev, the 
author of the book, Minhag Kaffa, who had been taken captive by 
the ‘Tatars in Liada in Lithuania and brought to the Crimea in 1506. 

In that period the Rabbanite community of Kaffa existed along- 
side the Karaite one. However, the material we have at our disposal 
makes it difficult to distinguish between Karaites and Rabbanites. 
The earliest gravestones are from 1502, (Abraham b. Nahum, pre- 
sumably a Rabbanite), and from 1531 (Joseph the elder; according 
to the formula, it is most likely to be an Ashkenazi Rabbanite grave- 
stone). We also know of a certain Karaite, Shemuel ben Nahman 
(or Nahamu) from Kaffa, who lived in Egypt in 1523.” 

Following the Turkish annexation, the economy of Kaffa had its 
ups and downs, and the Jews began to abandon the city and move 
to Istanbul and inland within the peninsula. In 1529 there were in 
the Ottoman Crimea 1271 Jews. In 1545 the number had dropped 
to 1134. There were 92 Jewish households in Kaffa in 1542/3. It 
seems that Armenians and Jews were inclined to leave those areas 
that had not been formerly under Muslim control prior to the 
Ottoman conquest (Kaffa, Sudaq, Balaqlava, Mangup) and migrate 
to Christian lands, or perhaps to the regions of the Khanate of the 
Crimea (vassal to the Ottomans), whereas the Grecks (mostly villagers) 
tended to convert to Islam. Cases of conversion to Islam among the 
Jews and Armenians were few if any. According to Ottoman sources, 
the Jewish community of Kaffa had a mixed constitution in 1545. 
“Western” Jews (Sepharadim or Ashkenazim?), in the neighbourhood 
of Giri Yiizbasi/Frenk Hisar (42 houses, 270 persons) Efrenciyan 
Jews, (8 houses, 64 persons), among whom there are 40 unmarried 
people (that indicates that it was a new community, presumably west- 
ern by its name, and it does not appear in the previous census); 
Circassian Jews (3 houses, 15 persons); Ishaq Yiizbasi community (81 


'2 On these, see Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karatte Community, “Historical Background; 
Kaffa”. 
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houses, 465 persons), possibly the Karaite, which was the largest 
community. In 1545, the Jews were 8% of the total non-Muslim 
population of Kaffa whilst the Armenians constituted 65%. According 
to the 1545 census, there were 134 Jewish households in Kaffa.? In 
the seventeenth century Kaffa had already turned into a remote 
provincial city, but its Jewish community, then mostly Karaite, per- 
sisted until the twentieth century. 


Chuft-Qal'eh. (Chufut-Kale) 


Cufut-Qal‘eh, “the Jews’ Fortress”, as it was called later, or Qirqyer/ 
Qirq-Or in its old Turkic name, is the most famous Karaite com- 
munity in the Crimea. This is in no small way due to the fact that 
Abraham Firkovich, who lived there for a number of years, rewrote 
its history in the most challenging fashion. In reality, there is no 
documentation of Jewish presence there before the fourteenth cen- 
tury. At the end of the thirteenth/mid-fourteenth century Oirqyer 
was transferred into the hands of the feudal Tatar Sülegev/Yaslav 
family, who were the representatives of the Mongolian ruler, Nogay, 
and his heirs. A Latin source (the Franciscan brother, Ladislaus, the 
Catholic bishop of Gazaria) tells that Nogay showed kindness to 
Catholicism, and one of Nogay's daughters, Yaylaq, was converted 
in Oirqyer by the Franciscans “to the deep sorrow of the local Greeks 
and Armenians”, and that in the city a Catholic prayer house was 
established. In this piece of information there is no mention of Jews 
among the city’s population since in the late thirteenth century the 
city that most appealed to the Jews in the peninsula was Sulkhat, 
and most of the Jews apparently lived there. 


13 For the census and statistics, see Bennigsen, Boratav, Desaive, Lemercier- 
Quelquejay, Le Khanat de Crimée; Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea”, pp. 215-226; 
Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea in the sixteenth Century”, pp. 135-170. 

^ A. Firkovic/Firkowicz, Seper Avnei Zikkaron; for the evaluation of the material, 
see Harkavy and Strack, Catalog der hebräischen; Harkavy, Altyüdische Denkmäler, for the 
archeological and historigraphical aspects, see Gertzen, “Archeological excavations”, 
pp. 184—189; Gercen and Mogaricev, “Cufut-Kale”, pp. 23-32; Gercen and Mogariéev, 
Krepost’ dragocennoste; for a new evaluation of the forgeries, see Shapira (ed.), Studies 
in a Karaite Community. For farther discussion of Firkovich, his life and works see 
n. 2 above. 
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In the mid-fourteenth century Cufut-Qal‘eh, called Kirkel in Latin 
sources, was the capital of the small Tatar principality. In 1342 it 
is mentioned as not belonging to the Golden Horde. The Islamisation 
of the region had only begun and in 1346 Khan Canibek built a 
mosque in the city.? Incidentally, the year the mosque was built was 
a year of plague in the Crimean steppe, and the black plague passed 
through Kaffa to Europe, causing there the Black Death pogroms. 
Our earliest Jewish tombstones in Qufut-Oal'eh date from this period. 
Among them is that of Manus the daughter of Elia from 1354; Hillel 
ben Moshe from 1356, and perhaps that of a lady called Parlaq 
from 1330 (or 1430?).'° The names indicate that the interred were 
affliated with the Turkic cultural sphere, yet there is no informa- 
tion as to whether they were Rabbanites or Karaites. One of these 
tombstones, as well as a few nearby, but without dates, is fashioned 
in Selcük style." This fact, together with the Persian-Turkic names 
serves as an indication of the striking of roots among the Turkic- 
speaking Muslims. The origin of the people buried—or of their ances- 
tors—might have been Sulkhat. This does not mean that Jews could 
not have lived in Cufut-Qal‘eh a few decades earlier, prior to the 
rule of Canibek, but there is no decisive evidence for this. Relating 
to this is the fact that in 1795 the Crimean Karaites claimed in a 
written request to Compte Zubov, the favorite of Catherine the Great, 
not to be discriminated against with respect to the other Jews? since 
their forefathers had come to the Crimea around 450 years earlier. 
This takes us back to about 1350 C.E. One need not doubt the 
general authenticity of this tradition, since this testimony appeared 
a number of decades prior to the rewriting of the history of the 
Crimean Karaites that began to spread at the end of the 1830s. 
This tradition was so well established and accepted that even Abraham 
Firkovich could not ignore it and according to his late testimony he 
learned at the end of the 1830s that in Gufut-Qal‘eh there is “a 
tombstone with an inscription of 500 years old or more”, that is, 
dating from around the period of 1340. 


55 On the early Islamic period, see Spuler; Gertzen; Gercen and Mogaricev. 

16 The difference in the dates stems from uncertainty in one Hebrew letter—gof 
(= 100) or resh (= 200); these letters are similar. 

7 For details, see Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community, “Rows Description”. 

18 On this incident, cf. Miller, Karatte Separatism, introduction. 
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Already in 1803 a Karaite sage, presumably Yishaq ben Shelomo, 
showed the Frenchman, J. De Reuilly the oldest tombstone, in his 
opinion, of a Joseph ben Shabbetay. The tombstone was almost 
entirely covered in earth, therefore De Reuilly’s translator, M. Fazzardi, 
only succeeded in reading a few words: “Cecy...Joseph, fils de 
Schabatai, le Tombeau . . . 5204.” This date is equivalent to 1444/5. 
This appears to be one of the oldest tombstones, although it was 
believed no longer to be extant. 

However, in the winter 2001/2 M. Kizilov appears to have found 
this tomb, of an ancient shape, which still has the name Shabbetay on 
it and the date VITI or Vpr, that is, 1464/5 or 1364/5. Another 
inscription found by M. Kizilov at the same time close to the former 
has the date YapT =1386/7 or Yamn —1486/7.) It is possible that 
this latter tombstone is the very same tombstone that was seen and 
described, with errors and some variations, by the English Hebraist 
and missionary, Henderson, in 1821-2, some twenty years later than 
J. De Reuilly. In accordance with Henderson's request, his Karaite 
guide showed him the oldest tomb that was highly esteemed by the 
town's residents. After Henderson had cleaned the tombstone of moss 
he copied the inscription and published it m his book, accompanied 
by an English translation that does not quite correspond with the 
Hebrew source. Apparently there are some errors or simply misprints. 
Whilst Henderson states the year as 1364, according to his reading it 
should be 1244! The tomb is of M "n DDoS onn nwa ya T m nov 
(sic, translated by Henderson as “Hear, O Israel, etc. The Grave 
of Geez, Joseph Ben David. In the year Five thousand and Four. 
That is, according to the Christian era, the year 1364." 

In the 1820s local Karaites would tell travelers, including the 
Russian diplomat and playwright, A. Gribojedov, that their ances- 
tors had come to the Crimea with the Mongols. It appears that 
behind the rumor circulating in the 1830s, that there were tomb- 
stones in Gufut-Oal'eh and in Mangup from the second half of the 
thirteenth century, lay a Karaite attempt to support their claim to 
have arrived together with the Mongols and the Tatars. It is note- 
worthy that the motif that the Karaites deserve all the nghts granted 


19 See Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite, appendix “Travelers Descriptions” (by 
Kizilov); cf. also — Kizilov, Travelers. 
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to the Tatars gained speed in the Karaite diplomatic efforts of that 
generation in the Crimea.” 

In 1833, the Karaite sage, Mordechai Sultansky showed the 
Academician Koeppen tombstones from the years 1249 and 1253 in 
Qufut-Qal‘eh, whilst in Mangup, according to Sultansky, the oldest 
tombstone is from 1274. In 1837, however, the Karaites asserted in 
the ears of the Russian traveler, Demidov, that some of the inscrip- 
tions in the Hebrew alphabet were engraved four hundred years ago, 
that is, in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, which sounds more 
reasonable.” 

The testimony provided by August von Haxthausen in 1843 is 
most important. It was recorded from a conversation with Shelomo 
Beim three years after the first efforts by Firkovich and Beim in the 
cemetery of Qufut-Qal‘eh. It was during this work that, according 
to Firkovich, tombs had been discovered from the Khazar period. 
During von Haxthausen’s visit to Qufut-Qal‘eh Beim showed him 
some of the most ancient tombs. One of them was, according to Beim, 
from 1249 (apparently this is the same tomb that was mentioned by 
Sultansky!), that is, later than the tombs that Firkovich claimed to 
have found together with Beim three years earlier. Von Haxthausen 
also noted that in the estimate of Karaite leaders Firkovich was 
known for his tendency to “make the dates of the tombstones older”.”” 

It does not seem, however, that the tombstone from 1249 that 
Sultansky showed Koeppen (and Beim to von Haxthausen) is authen- 
tic. This indicates that the deceptive antiquation of the tombs had 
already begun a few years before the famed activities of Firkovich. 

A mass migration of Jews (and Armenians) from Sulkhat, the for- 
mer capital, to Oirqyer (Cufut-Qal‘eh) began only after Toqtamis 
who became the Khan of the Golden Horde in 1371/2, settled in 
Oirqyer. A number of tombstones furnish testimony for this transi- 
tion: Joseph ben Eliah, died 1376 (?1476?); Sarah bat Abraham, died 
1387; Esther bat Joseph, 1394; Toqtamis, died 1413; and Toqtamis 
the elder, died 1429. Interestingly, the name of the Great Khan of 
that üme who expanded the city of Oirqyer, Toqtamis, became pop- 


2 Further on these efforts see > Akhiezer, History; > Miller, Karaites of Tsarist 
Russia. 

?! Further on the testimony provided in the travel literature of the period see > 
Kizilov, Travelers. 

22 See P. Keppen (Koeppen), Arymski Sbornik, von Haxthausen, Studien ueber. 
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ular among the local Jews at the end of the fourteenth century. This 
was presumably because he treated the Jews (and Armenians) well 
and brought them to his new capital. 

Mamai, the governor of Sulkhat in 1374-5 who was not descended 
from Cingiz, quarreled with Togtamis and claimed for himself the 
Khanate of the Golden Horde. Yet, he and his Genoese allies were 
defeated by a coalition of the Horde legalists, with the Grand Prince 
Dimitrij Donskoj of Muscovy at the head, at the battle of Kulikovo 
Polje in 1380, and Mamai fled to the Crimea were he was subse- 
quently murdered. These events were accompanied by massive pop- 
ulation movements and the migration of Tatars, Armenians, and 
apparently also Jews to the Crimea and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
In the winter of 1385/6 Toqtamis conquered Tabriz, a large Turkic- 
speaking commercial city in South Azerbayjan/North Iran known 
for its large Armenian and Jewish population. He took many cap- 
tives, including a number of artisans and craftsmen, and brought 
them to his encampment on the slopes of the Volga. It is notewor- 
thy that the provenance of many Crimean families of Jews and 
Armenians and similarly of the manuscripts (copied prior to 1385) 
owned by them, is from Tabriz. However, in 1395/6 Timur-Lang 
invaded the regions of the Horde, destroyed the capital, Saray-i 
Berke, and the large commercial city, Haci-Tarban (Astrakhan), and 
caused ‘Toqtamis to flee to Lithuania. As a result of the confusion 
in the Horde, Edige rose up against Toqtamis his father-in-law in 
1397, and began one of the epic Steppe wars in which Timur-Lang 
and Lithuania were also involved. There are some vague Karaite 
and Armenian traditions that connect their arrival to the Crimea in 
general and particularly to Qufut-Qal‘eh from the Volga region with 
the events of the wars between Toqtamis, Mamai, and Timur-Lang. 
It seems that there was a large concentration of Karaites in the cities 
of the Great Horde and the slopes of the Volga. Some of the Karaite, 
Armenian and Tatar refugees reached the Crimea, others escaped 
to Troki and Luck, the capital cities of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania.” 

Among the older tombstones belonging to this period are the fol- 
lowing: Sarah bat Moshe from 1420; Sarah Hatun bat Yeshu‘ah 
from 1420; Eliah ben Hillel from 1421; Severgelin ben R. Levi from 
1421; Mordechai from 1425; the elder Toqtamis from 1429 (already 


9 See Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in Lithuania”. 
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mentioned); Eliah ben Yeshu‘ah from 1431; and Yeshu‘ah ben Sadoq 
Levi from 1443. The questionable ones are that of Parlaq, 1430? 
(1330?) and that of Joseph ben Eliah, 1476? (1376?). All the tomb- 
stones mentioned so far are to be found in the centre of the Gufut- 
Qal'eh graveyard. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the local Karaites 
avoided burial in that section and termed it Diabur (Cabur) mazarlign, 
(the graves of the giants/aliens). This may have been on account of 
the fact that those buried there preceded the generation of the large 
waves of new immigrants. These immigrants came from Istanbul and 
Edirne in the wake of the Ottoman conquest of Istanbul and the 
capture of the peninsula by the Ottomans, and as the result of the 
transfer of the Tartar capital from Qirqyer to Bahce-Saray (Bakhchi- 
sarai) at the beginning of the sixteenth century” (see further below). 

The presence of Jews in Qufut-Oal'eh is not to be doubted for 
the period of the mid-fourteenth to the mid-fifteenth centuries. It 
was then that the city became the capital of a powerful state enüty 
thereby inheriting the position of Sulkhat whose Jewish population 
began to dwindle. At this time the city grew considerably and the 
"new wall" was built on the perimeter. The Jews and Armenians 
lived in the new city between the middle and the new wall, but the 
synagogue, that had been built in the fifteenth century, was in the 
old city close to the middle wall. This indicates that the construction 
of the synagogue preceded the expansion of the Jewish settlement 
into the new suburb between the middle wall and the “new wall". 

It is to that same veteran native community that there belongs 
the tombstone of Esther bat Shelomo (Ane <ikkaron, N. 37). This 
tombstone is unique in many respects. lirst of all, it is the only 
inscription, in the printed version of Avne: Zikkaron, to include a dou- 
ble method of dating. It dates according to the customary calendar, 
called by Firkovich “the era of Matarcha”, and according to what 
he described as “the ancient Jewish Crimean era": The printed text 
is as follows: 


?* For detailes, see Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community. 

23 See further on the topography —> Kizilov, Communities of Chufut-Kale and 
Mangup. 

2 According to Firkovich the Crimean Jews used three different eras for dating 
in the first centuries C.E.: 1) the era “from our exile” (137939) that began from the 
destruction of Samaria, that he calculated to 696 B.C.E. or to 721 B.C.E.; 2) the 
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And this is the tomb of the interred, Esther b. Shelomo, to whom I 
have placed her monument, who passed away in the year 536. May 
her soul be bound in the bond of life, according to [the era of] the 
creation, which is 383 of Matarcha. 


According to Firkovich the tombstone dates to 625 C.E. He sawed 
off the original and brought it to the Asiatic Museum in Sankt- 
Peterburg where it got lost. He however had prepared a copy upon 
the tombstone (in fact he erred inscribing the inscription on the 
wrong tomb on the site, some 10 meters from the correct tomb). 
Importantly, in the copy of the inscription on the site there is no 
mention of the words “which is 385 of Matarcha”, yet the regular 
date appears in an impossible manner: 7’""p’p'N. It appears that the 
date “of Matarcha” was not in the original version. As for the strange 
version ^1^»p'P/n, it is explained by the draft copy of Firkovich’s 
book, Avnet Zikkaron, written in his own hand, which was found by 
A. Fedortchouk? The date appears there as rn. It would is 
likely, therefore, that the inscription at the site combines the two 
versions, "'1"7D/P/ and ^^7"Yn, whilst the words “which is 385 of 
Matarcha” were added at a later stage, perhaps only after Firkovich 
had sawed off the original. The important Russian Turcologist, A.A. 
Kunik was of the opinion that Firkovich “improved” the former date 
(vp) by changing the letter 7 to a n. In this way he changed 


ancient Crimean era “from creation” (1319); this era is said to be 151 years longer 
than the normally used Jewish era “from the creation of the world" (Dow ni3n), 
which was said by Firkovich to be known in the Crimea as: 3) “the era of Matarcha". 
This last era, which is in fact the current Jewish era, gradually replaced the ancient 
Crimean era TYS. The name of the third era comes from the name of an ancient 
city just across the Strait of Kerč, on the Caucasian side of it. Firkovich identified 
Keré as the Hellenistic city of Bosforos, which he in turn idenüfied with the bib- 
lical name, Sepharad, on the basis of the phrase in the Book of Obadiah (1:20) 
“salut hahel . .. asher. bisefarad”; his identification of Matarcha with Taman’ is not 
correct. 
27 Fedorchouk, “New findings". 
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the date from 1376 to 536 C.E. (due to the difference of 151 years 
between the “ancient Crimean era to the creation” and the Rabbanite 
tradition)? This method of changing the letter 7 to the letter M is 
the most common method that Firkovich employs to make the inscrip- 
tions older by 600 years as he moves them back to the previous 
Hebrew millennium. Harkavy and Strack surmised that in addition 
to this Firkovich also changed the letter " into the letter p, and 
thereby the original date was 1476. Thus, the true date of this inscrip- 
tion was either YOT or Y pt, that is, 1476 or 1376. 

The year 1475 marks the beginning of the Ottoman conquest of 
the Crimea. Cufut-Oal'eh, however, did not fall into the hands of 
Mengli-Giráy until 1478. When Esther died, let us say in 1476, anar- 
chy prevailed in the city and the region. The year when Esther died 
and the years shortly before were not conducive to migration to 
Cufut-Qal‘eh, so it is therefore probable that she belonged to the 
established, veteran Jewish community in the city. Moreover, the 
inscription on her tombstone includes two grammatical gender-related 
mistakes in the Hebrew. Therefore it is likely that the mother tongue 
of the person who engraved, or composed the inscription was not a 
language that includes gender distinctions. Among the possible lan- 
guages are, for example, Ossetic-Alanic, Georgian, Persian, and the 
Turkic languages. Greek, however, which was the language of the 
Karaites from Constantinople and Mangup, would not be a possi- 
bility, nor would the Slavic and Romance languages, nor, indeed, 
any of the Semitic tongues. Turkic is the most likely candidate from 
this list. Hence, the language spoken by the Jews prior to the mas- 
sive migration from Istanbul at the beginning of the Ottoman era 
was apparently Tatar. This would also explain why the new immi- 
grants from Istanbul who were undoubtedly Greek speakers, had to 
assimilate linguistically into the veteran local Jewish community—for 
it was simply already well established! Near the burial plot where 
the original version of the inscription had been, nevertheless, there 
is an inscription from 1364, and hence we cannot be certain about 
the correct date of the inscription on Esther’s tomb.” 


8 For details, see Kunik, “Können Hebráer", pp. 391—403; compare also Kunik, 
Toxtamys i Firkovté. 

? For detailes, see Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community, “Historical 
Background”. 
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Khan Haci-Giray, the founder of the Giráy dynasty ruled the 
Crimea between the 1440s-1460s. His reign was beneficial both for 
the Crimea and for its Jewish population. His political astuteness 
facilitated the setting up of a political axis which included the Khanate 
of the Crimea, Mamlik Egypt and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 
In addition it is noteworthy that for Haci-Giráy Lithuania, then at 
the peak of its power, had a unique importance. It was his base, his 
protector, and also his homeland where he had been declared a Khan, 
and whence he was sent to conquer the Crimea.? He was the main 
ally of the princes of Theodoro-Mangup, the Greek-Alan Christian 
principality of the Crimea that was at the time some kind of a 
regional superpower, and together with Theodoro-Mangup he 
attempted, with some measure of success, to take over the Genoese 
colonies. It is probably no coincidence that in this period, with 
Toqtamis, the Lithuanian Witold and Haci-Giray, the Karaite com- 
munities in Lithuania appeared and those of the Crimea grew exceed- 
ingly. Both these Karaite communities maintained close contacts with 
the Karaites of Egypt, Byzantine Constantinople, and especially with 
those of Edirne, the Ottoman capital city. There exists also a_yarhq 
(bill of rights) granted by Haci-Giray to the Jews of Qirqyer in 1459. 

Mengli-Giráy I, the son of Haci-Girày, who ruled from 1467-74, 
1475/6, and then 1478-1514, was an ally of Ivan III, the Grand 
Prince of Muscovy, after 1468. Together they conspired against the 
remnants of the Golden Horde, and against Poland-Lithuania, which 
had joined forces against the Muscovite-Crimean coalition. However, 
his brothers impeded him, and in this fratricidal strife between the 
successors, the Crimean leaders invited the Ottoman Turks. 

In 1475, the Grand Vizier, Gedik Ahmed Pasa began the con- 
quest of the Crimea, starting with the former Genoese colonies and 
proceeding to the principality of Theodoro-Mangup. Our knowledge 
of this stormy period is fragmentary and on occasion the sources are 
mutually contradictory. Mengli-Girdy was taken captive by the Turks, 
apparently at Kaffa (according to another version, at Mangup) in 
1475 and brought to Istanbul. 

In 1476 Eminek Mirzá, the leader of the powerful Crimean Sirin 
tribe, accompanied the Ottomans as their vassal in their war in 


3 For details, see Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in Lithuania", and Shapira 
(ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community, “Historical Background". 
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Moldova-Bogdan. When he returned to the Crimea, he requested 
from the Ottomans, on behalf of all the Crimeans, to restore Mengli- 
Giráy to them. They complied and he was restored to the Crimea 
in 1478 and subsequently conquered Qirqyer from his opponents. 
On this occasion the Khan granted the Jews of the place a_yarkg. 
One of the indirect consequences of the Ottoman conquest of the 
Crimea was the final and formal victory of the Grand Principality 
of Muscovy over the remains of the Golden Horde. Lithuania lost 
for good its former ally, the Crimean Khanate that went over to 
the Ottoman sphere. The last Khan of the Golden Horde fled to 
Lithuania in 1503 and was put to death at the request of the 
Muscovites in 1505. Yet already before this, the Crimean Tatars had 
began invading southern Poland-Lithuania. Thus, in 1482 Kiev was 
sacked and many Jews were taken to the Crimea as captives ( yası), 
both Karaite and Rabbanite, and the Karaite community of Kiev fled 
to Wohlyn; some of the Karaite captives of the invasion are buried 
in Cufut-Qal‘eh, for example, Daniel from Man-Kermán, that is 
Kiev, who died in 1483. In 1495 the Jews were expelled from Kiev 
and Lithuania (they were allowed to return to Lithuania in 1503) 
and some found refuge in the Crimea. A number of the Luck Karaites 
found refuge in Cufut-Qal‘eh and served there as religious leaders.*! 
The Ottoman era in the annals of the Crimea had now begun. 
It lasted from 1475 to 1774. The territories conquered by the Grand 
Vizier, Gedik Ahmed Pasa, were incorporated into the Ottoman 
Empire proper. These territories included the former European 
colonies and the land of the Principality of Theodoro together with 
Doros/Mangup, its capital, whereas Oirqyer/Gufut-Oal'eh, next to 
Mangup was not included in the new Ottoman territories. 
Scholars debate whether the Khanate of the Crimea became a 
vassal dependency of the Ottomans already at this early stage or 
whether this occurred a little later. Whatever the case may be, the 
Giráys, who were considered descendants of Cingiz Khan, enjoyed 
a unique status. Their state was the only Muslim vassal state within 
the framework of the Pax Ottomana. In addition, according to one 
interpretation, there was an understanding that at the moment when 
the Ottoman dynasty would end, a scion of the Giráy dynasty of 


3! For details, see Akhiezer and Shapira, “Karaites in Lithuania”, and Shapira 
(ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community, “Historical Background”. 
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Cingiz stock would sit on the throne of the Sultanate and Caliphate 
in Istanbul. As for the Crimean Karaites, their connections with their 
brethren in Istanbul and Edirne were strengthened and a strong cur- 
rent of migration began to flow towards the Crimea. The Karaites 
of Istanbul and Edirne were drawn to the Crimea due to the great 
prosperity that accompanied the early stages of the establishment of 
the Khanate in the Ottoman sphere. 

The division of the peninsula between the two entities, the Empire 
and the Khanate, was a direct continuation of the pre-Ottoman sit- 
uation, only that the Ottoman vilâyet of the Crimea took the place 
of the Christian entities (the principate of Theodoro-Mangup and 
the Genoese colonies). In the course of the Ottoman period this dual 
and parallel situation of Khanate and vilâyet left an increasingly more 
pronounced impression on the Crimean Jewish-Karaite community. 
However, during the Ottoman era, this duality was not solely caused 
by various political factors, as it was the result of the final transi- 
tion of the Crimean Karaites to the sphere of influence of the Karaites 
from Istanbul. ‘This distinction is reflected in the migratory patterns. 
Hence, on the one hand we find the migration of Karaites from 
Constantinople who belonged to the followers of the conservative 
approach of R. Bali and R. Bagi, who settled in Ottoman Mangup, 
and on the other the migration of those following the conciliatory 
and pro-Rabbanite approach of the Bashyachi dynasty, who settled 
in Gufut-Oal'eh of the Giráys. Of great importance was the migra- 
tion to Gufut-Oal'eh from Istanbul in around 1501, of Sinan Celebi, 
otherwise known as Joseph ben Moshe ben Caleb Ravisi, the brother 
of Caleb Afendopolo. 

Now that the Pax Ottomana had reached the region, Mengli-Giray 
began to build a new capital beside Qırqyer, according to the Ottoman 
model, called “Palace Gardens" (Bahge-Saray; Bakhchisarai). He died, 
however, in 1515. ‘Adil-Sahib-Giray, who ruled between 1532-1550, 
transferred the capital to Bahce-Saray at the beginning of his reign, 
(apparently in 1532) and together with him the Muslim residents of 
the former capital moved there. It was only the non-Muslims, the 
Jews and some Armenians, who remained in the city that became 
something of a ghetto or a suburb of the new capital, and came to 
be known as just “Qale‘a””’ (fortress) or “Qufut-Qal‘eh”, meaning 
“fortress of the Jews". All told, Gufut-Qal‘eh functioned as the cap- 
ital of the Khanate for only around a hundred years (1420-1520), 
and one can state with certainty that it was during these hundred 
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years that the Jewish Karaite community, whose beginnings were 
between 1330-1410, became established and took shape. 

Whilst, in general, the Ottoman takeover lead to a decline in the 
importance of the older cities, including those with Jewish commu- 
nities such as Kaffa and Sulkhat, Bábce-Saráy/Gufut-Oal'eh flourished. 
There began an era of unprecedented prosperity in the history of 
the Karaite community, that absorbed immigrants from the older 
cities of the Crimea, Istanbul, and elsewhere. Little is known about 
the immigration to the Crimea from the somewhat obscure Karaite 
communities of Anatolia. Later on, new cities would rise in the 
Crimea that attracted Jews to them; Gózleve (Eupatoria, Jevpatorija), 
that had both a Karaite and a Rabbanite communitiy, and Qarasu- 
Bazar (Qarasub; Karasubazar) that primarily absorbed Rabbinate 
Jews from Sulkhat and Kaffa. A new pan-Karaite centre was taking 
shape in the Crimea that would replace the old centre of Edirne- 
Istanbul. Among the characteristics of this new centre in the Crimea 
was linguistic and cultural Turkification. It should be added that an 
unusual situation was being created in the Crimea where the cen- 
tre of gravity and hegemony within the Jewish collective was inclined 
in favour of the Karaite faction whereas the Rabbanites were seen 
more as an accretion. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


THE HISTORY OF THE CRIMEAN KARAITES DURING 
THE SIXTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Golda Akhiezer 


Most of the historical documents relating to the Karaites stem from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries. They consist of corre- 
spondence between the communities within the Crimea and beyond, 
notebooks, receipts, and the like, that inform us about the structure 
of the communities, their economic condition, their spiritual and 
family connections, and mutual support. To date, only a small pro- 
portion of these documents have been published and not all are 
readily available to scholars from Israel and the West since some of 
them are dispersed in various archives, both governmental and pri- 
vate, in the former Soviet Union. 

A considerable proportion of the Tatar documents from the Crimean 
Khanate was lost or destroyed during the Russian invasion of the 
capital of the Khanate Bakhchisarai in 1736, when the Russian army 
burned the khan’s palace, and in the period of the migrations of the 
Tatars that was the result of the Russian invasion, and afterwards, 
as well as in the period of Soviet domination.! The main source of 
documentation from the rulers of Crimea that have been published 
are the yarhkgs, writs of rights that were granted to the subjects of 
the Khanate, whether Muslim or protected minorities, by the Tatar 
khans.? There is also some statistical data on the ethnic makeup of 
the population of Crimea and the more fragmentary data on the 


' Some were destroyed following the Bolshevik Revolution and some in 1944 
when Stalin ordered the expulsion of the Tatars from the Crimea, upon the accu- 
sation that they collaborated with the Nazis, and then an effort was made to destroy 
any recollection of their history and culture. Only a portion of the documents have 
been preserved, that were transferred to Moscow and St. Petersburg by scholars. 
This has, however, barely been published at all, similar to the material that was 
taken to Turkey by the waves of immigration afier the Russian conquest of the 
Crimea. 

? See the collection of yarligs from the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries in Firkovich, 
Ancient Documents and Laws Regarding Karaites, pp. 57-105. 
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employment of Karaites, which we find primarily after the Russian 
conquest. The Ottoman sources, which include the results of cen- 
suses and give us a sense of the different population groups and the 
types of taxes and their rates, relate only to the territories that were 
under the direct control of the Ottoman Empire, which was only a 
section of the Crimea. Furthermore, in most cases no distinction can 
be made between Rabbanite and Karaite Jews in these sources. Apart 
from these Ottoman sources that mainly refer to the seventeenth 
century until the Russian era, we must suffice ourselves on the most 
part with the numerical information supplied by travelers from var- 
ious periods.* This data is, however, fragmentary by nature and not 
always precise. 

One of the most important kinds of sources for the history of the 
Crimean Karaites are the chronicles that were written by Karaites, 
themselves. The most outstanding composition of this genre is the 
Chronicle by *Azariah ben Eliyah of Chufut-Kale, who described the 
events of the civil war in the Crimea in the period of the Russian 
invasion (1777-1783). This occurred under the rule of the last Crimean 
khan, Shahin Giray, who had been elevated to the throne by the 
Russians. As an eye-witness, ‘Azariah recalled the hardship and 
suffering of the population of Crimea, in particular, that of the 
Karaites. There are also epigraphic sources for the study of the his- 
tory of the Karaites in Crimea. In particular there are burial inscrip- 
tions, which were published by Abraham Firkovich,? however one 
must exercise caution when using these on account of the many forg- 
eries.’ The epigraphic material from Jerusalem, burial inscriptions 
from the cemetery in Abu Tor,’ provides information about pil- 
grimage and family connections between the communities of the 
Crimea and that in Jerusalem.? 


3 Pallas, Journey Throughout the Crimea, pp. 62—208. 

t Further on this information see > Kizilov, Travelers. 

? For this genre see Akhiezer, Events under the Rule, chapter on “The Place of 
‘Azariah in Jewish Historiography.” 

€ Firkovich, Avnet Zikkaron. 

7 On the problematic nature of this material see Shapira, Studies in a Karaite 
Community. 

8 Ben-Shammai, Reiner, “Abu-Tor Karaite Tomb Inscriptions". 

? Akhiezer, “Crimean Karaites’ Connection to Jerusalem". 
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The Karaite Settlements in Crimea: General Background 


The major centres of the Karaite settlement in the Crimea were the 
coastal cities: Keffe and Gózleve, and in the mountainous and hinter- 
land areas: Sulkhat, the first thirteenth century capital of the Crimean 
Tatars, and the fortress cities of Chufut-Kale and Mangup. Karaites 
lived in the coastal cities even before the Ottomans conquered them 
and expelled the Genoese in 1475. From that year the coastal cities 
and also the Christian principality of Mangup (or Theodoro) came 
under the direct rule of the Ottoman Empire, whilst the city Keffe 
became the capital of the vilayet,” and most of the territory of the 
Crimean peninsula became a vassal state of the Empire, the Khanate 
of Crimea. As for statistics on the size of the population of Crimea 
we can say that the Ottoman authorities conducted two population 
censuses. These were held in the years 1529 and 1545 in the provinces 
of the Empire." According to the census of 1529 there were 1721 
Jews in the territory that was under direct Ottoman rule, whilst in 
1545 this number had declined to 1134.7? This data is partial and 
does not reflect the situation in the whole of Crimea. In addition, 
it is not known, what proportion of the Jews mentioned in the doc- 
uments were Karaites. From these statistics we can only outline dis- 
tinct trends in the life of the Jewish communities. 

One of the reasons for the population decline was the Cossack 
incursions into Crimea from Zaporozh'e and Don, including the area 
under direct Ottoman domination. Cossacks cruelly murdered the 
inhabitants of Crimea without sparing any particular religion and 
inflicted severe damage to the Crimean economy through the system- 
atic pillage and destruction of the towns and villages.? The follow- 
ing is an inscription from the cemetery in Mangup from 1629: 


[...] Mamuq the wife of the Rabbi [....] Yishaq, the unhappy, from 
the holy congregation of Kale, when there came shaven heads'* in the 
city of Mangup they smote her with lead? and she passed away on 
Sunday, 27 lyyar [...] (Aone: Zikkaron, p. 214, no. 53). 


10 The largest administrative unit in the Ottoman Empire. It subdivided into 
three sanjaks. At the head of the unit was a wali. 

" Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea in the sixteenth century", pp. 135-170; Berindei, 
Veinstein, The Population of the Southern Crimea. 

7 Fisher, tbid., p. 170. 

13 Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea in the mid-seventeenth century”, pp. 215-226. 

^ Referring to the unique Cossack haircut. 

5 Shot with live ammunition. 
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Fisher points out that in the wake of the Cossack incursions the pop- 
ulation of the vilayet was decimated and according to the figures that 
he brings the number of non-Muslims decreased by 69% in a period 
of less than a hundred years. The number of Jews decreased by 
73%, which was more than any other population group.'® 

According to a survey that was conducted in Keffe in 1545 there 
were 134 Jewish households which was 8% of the total number of 
non-Muslim residents of the city. The Karaite community in the 
fortress city of Mangup was founded (or continued to grow) following 
the considerable migration from Istanbul in the end of the fifteenth 
century and endured until 1793. Upon the conquest of Istanbul by 
Sultan Mehmet II and due to the sürgün” policy that he applied from 
1453'* onwards, the Karaites, most of whom had lived in Adrianople, 
the sultan's former capital, were compelled to remove themselves to 
Istanbul, which then lay in ruins. As can readily be seen from inscrip- 
tion copies in Avnei <ikkaron many Karaites moved from Istanbul to 
Chufut-Kale and Mangup during this period (see further below). 

In the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries Chufut-Kale claimed 
a sizable and well-established Karaite community, and most of the 
documents that have reached us from that period stem from there. 
Hence, necessarily this article is primanly devoted to the history of 
the community of Chufut-Kale. This city functioned as the capital 
of the Crimean Khanate until the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The Khan Mengli Giray" transferred the capital to Bakhchisarai 
upon completion of its construction and Chufut-Kale became a kind 
of ghetto where mostly non-Muslims remained, Jews and some 
Armenians. As a suburb of the new capital, Chufut-Kale began to 
develop economically, reaching the peak of its prosperity in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and this prosperity was sustained 
until the Russian conquest. 

One of the important testimonies on the Karaite inhabitants of 
this city is that of the Turkish traveler, Evliya Chelebi, who visited 
Crimea twice between the years of 1641 and 1667.” He provides 


tê Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea in the mid-Seventeenth Century", p. 219. 

7 Sürgün means the population transfer from a province to the capital city with 
the aim of developing it and without the right to leave. 

15 Hacker, “The Ottoman System", pp. 27-82. 

? The period of his reign: 1467-1474; 1475-1476; 1478-1514. 

2 Shapira, “Evliya Chelebi". 
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the most interesting details about the life of the Karaite communi- 
ties in Mangup and Chufut-Kale. He emphasises the Jewish char- 
acter of Chufut-Kale: “There are no Muslims there at all and even 
the commander of the fortress, the soldiers in the fortress, the guards 
and gate-keepers are all Jews.” Evliya also mentions that there were 
1,530 houses of Jews there and that the poor members of the com- 
munity lived in caves carved out of rock. In Mangup he lists “seven 
whole quarters of Jews” in which there were 1,000 houses. These 
numbers are undoubtedly exaggerated, and probably there were only 
a few hundred houses. According to the data in the census?! there 
were only 76 Jewish households, and in 1649, 68 households, and 
later, in 1662, just 51 (compared to 48 households in 1529).” 

From the eighteenth century we have numerical evidence con- 
cerning four communities in the Crimea (Chufut-Kale, Gózleve, 
Keffe, and Mangup) by Simhah Yishaq Lucki, one of the great sages 
of that generation. According to him: 


in all of them there are some 500 households, in the holy congrega- 
tion of Kale there are close to 300. In the holy congregation of Kozlev 
some 105 people. In Keffe some 50. And in the holy congregation of 
Mangup some 40. Further, in the city of Sulkhat close to the holy 
congregation of Keffe, there had been earlier a great congregation and 
the synagogue in it was much larger than all other synagogues. And 
now, there is only a hazzan there who watches over the synagogue 
[. ..] in each of the three congregations there is one regular house of 
study for a Talmud Torah and in each house of study a separate teacher 
and they study all day from morning till night without a break. 


Lucki adds that in Chufut-Kale there were seven houses of study, 
yet three of them were not active. Over thirty students studied with 
Lucki himself, in the house of study in Chufut-Kale.? We can also 
elicit evidence from other sources that are chronologically close to 
that of Lucki's testimony. In 1769 a German trader Nikolaus Kleeman 
visited the Crimea. He wrote that there were 120 houses in Chufut- 
Kale.” Prof. Tunmann also noted the figure of 120 houses in his 


21 Fisher, ibid., p. 221; Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea in the Sixteenth Century”, 
. 151. 
Pn Cf. Shapira, ibid. 

3 Cited by the friend of Simhah Yishaq Lucki, Yighaq ben Yishaq from Luck 
in his letter dated 1755 to Avraham, the judge from Troki. See Mann, Texts and 
Studies, IL, pp. 1326-1327, no. 156. 

2t Kleeman, Journey from Vienna to Belgrad, p. 105. 
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book on the Crimea, which he began to write in 1777.° Romm 
listed 200 houses and 1,200 inhabitants in 1786, and a traveler 
Piotr Sumarokov” noted 227 houses in 1799.7? 


Karaites in the Tatar Khanate: Their Social Status and Occupations 


There is but little information on the subject of the taxation of the 
Crimean Karaites, as of the Jews in general. Apart from the types 
of taxes mentioned in the yarliqs that refer to the Karaites of Chufut- 
Kale, there are no documents from other regions of the Crimea, 
since these were not under the direct rule of the Ottoman Empire 
and so we have no numerical data regarding taxation. 

The Jewish population in the Crimea, similarly to the Christian 
population, were of protective status, paying the jezya. Landowners, 
whether Muslim or protected, paid, in addition, the land tax, (kharaj) 
to the Tatar ruler. In the above mentioned Chronicle written by 
‘Azariah ben Eliah there is unique information about a policy change 
relating to taxation in the Khanate during the reign of the last khan 
of Crimea, the reformer, Shahin Giray. ‘Azariah adds new data on 
the means of collection, the new tax rates that were paid by the 
population, and the members of the Karaite community who rep- 
resented them to the rulers: 


[...] The king instructed that there be brought from all the taxable 
towns and villages twenty notables from among the leaders and gather 
them together, and also he asked of us two men. And there went from 
among us two men who were important and honourable, the hon- 
ourable master Binyamin,? the faithful, the sage, and the honourable 
Rabbi Yosef the honourable” [...] And we were not concerned about 
what this was about but it was very terrible and all the appointed men 


5 Tunmann, The Crimean Khanate, p. 32. 
Romm, A Journey to the Crimea, p. 70. 
Sumarokov, A Journey Throughout the Crimea and Bessarabia, pp. 140—141. 

28 Further on the testimonies of travelers > Kizilov, Travelers. Further on the 
history and topography of the Karaite settlements in Chufut-Kale and Mangup > 
Kizilov, Gommunites. 

? Binyamin ben Shemuel Aga was among the leaders of the community of 
Chufut-Kale, see below. 

3 Concerning him see Smirnov, “A Khan Yarliq", pp. 57-58. This yarlig was 
granted him in 1778 by Khan Shahin Giray as “the head of the royal mint." 
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were gathered together before the king Pasha, called Qaimaqam*! and 
the king made a decree saying: ‘which do you want? Either to give 
the tax as our religion has established, which is forty-eight pure silver 
shekels for a rich man, and twenty-six for the medium, and twelve for 
the poor;? or as the custom of kings that preceded me who used to 
take from you as their heart desired. Choose for yourselves the better 
way’. And they gave a reply and all the people answered unanimously 
saying that ‘we will give the tax as his heart desires’ and he said to 
take as is the custom of the Tugars.? 


This passage refers to the change in the taxation procedure and the 
equality between Muslims and the protected peoples (dhimma) that 
was instituted by Khan Shahin Giray, to the dissatisfaction of his 
subjects who saw it as slighting the laws of Islam. 

We can also learn from the yarligs** granted to the community of 
Chufut-Kale by the khans about the Karaites’ rights within this city. 
Members of the community were employed by the khan as care- 
takers and used for guarding of the fortress of Chufut-Kale (which 
stood about seven kilometers from the capital, Bakhchisarai). Therefore 
they received special benefits: release from various taxes, including 
an exemption from angarias,? from the requirement to house ruling 
officials and soldiers in their homes and give them horses, carts, and 
so on.^6 

The Jews of Chufut-Kale complained to the khan about the new 
taxes that they alleged were too high, and “after they related their 
distress, all the ‘new ones? were annulled, afflictions by the Beks’? 
from the fortress, angarias and other services for the Beks—everything 
was utterly annulled; the Bek of the city, Ahmad Pasha was censured, 


31 Oaimagam: Qaim Maqam (= Head of the district) was like a gddi (= Judge) in 
Crimea and represented the judicial authority. In addition they also exercised polic- 
ing activities and carried out special assignments for the authorities. In 1783 there 
were six Qaimaqam districts in Crimea that included 44 Qadylyks. 

32 A defined tax. 48 weights = 7 roubles and 20 copecks in Russian currency. 
24 weights — 3 roubles and 60 copecks. 12 weights — 1 rouble and 80 copecks. 
See Fisher, The Russian Annexation, p. 88. 

9 Akhiezer, Events under the Ruel of Shain-Giray, ines 143-151, 2b. 

** Firkovich, Ancient Documents. 

55 Forced labour for the king. 

36 Firkovich, Ancient Documents. The yarlig from Salemat Giray Khan from 1608 
(see pp. 62-66). 

? The reference is apparently to taxes that the Begs (see the next note) would 
collect arbitrarily. 

38 Bek’ or ‘beg’ was a title of honor in the Ottoman Empire and in Crimea. 
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rebuked and forbidden to sit in the session of the divwn** in the pres- 
ence of the Jews." Thetypes of tax and their rates were fixed by 
the khan and we find them detailed in some the yarligs. In some of 
these documents the khans delineate the boundaries of the lands that 
belong to the members of the Karaite community and prohibit the 
use of these lands both by the Tatars, including those in the khans' 
service, and by Christians living in their vicinity" for their needs 
(ploughing and pastureland) or the building of fences there.” 

Despite the protection of their rights and benefits enjoyed by the 
Karaites, on occasion they suffered from the rulers’ arbitrariness. 
The Russian consul, Nikiforov, who was staying in the palace of the 
khan, Qrim Giray,? noted in a report that among the reasons that 
lead to the deposition of the khan by the Turkish sultan was that 
whilst carrying out the construction of the royal palace in Bakhchisarai 
the Jews and Christians were compelled to work for nothing. Fur- 
thermore, large sums of money were extorted from them for royal 
purposes “until the construction work lasted all day, [and] there was 
taken and extorted from the Greeks—two-hundred, Armenians— 
seventy, and Jews—three-hundred people, and not one asper“ was 
paid for their labour". 

In one of the Karaite documents that has been preserved from 
the period of Qrim Giray Khan, we are told of a young Karaite 
lad, Yosef Sirkegi from Chufut-Kale, who was employed in the build- 
ing work on the palace. Upon seeing the young man's beauty, the 
khan commanded that he join the dancers in his court and convert 
to Islam. Yosef, however, refused to convert. This incident is described 
in the document as “an impure incident" and it is one of the many 
cases of the arbitrariness of the Tatar rulers, as it says “and this 
theft was one of a thousand." 


3 Diwan: in the Khanate of Crimea it was the khan's council, the government. 

4 Firkovich, Ancient Documents, p. 64. 

*! The Greek Orthodox monastery, ‘Monastery of Dormition (Uspenskij skit’, 
Rus.), in the Valley of St. Mary (Mejrem dere, Tarar.), that is about one and a 
half kilometers from Chufut-Kale. 

? See, for instance, the yarlig from Canibek Giray from 1635, Firkovich, ibid., 
pp. 77-79. 

^ Qrim Giray ruled from 1758 to 1764, and from 1768-9. 

^^ Asper: a small Turkish coin. 

5 Murzakevich, “Russian Resident's accounts", p. 377. 

t Mann, Texts and Studies, II, no. 3, p. 461. 
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The inhabitants of Chufut-Kale were engaged in raising sheep, 
planting vineyards, viniculture, and the production of food, and var- 
ious crafts. Most of the inhabitants of Mangup worked in leathery.” 
Members of both places also engaged in trade. Evliya Chelebi testifies 
that they went each morning to Bakhchisarai with their merchan- 
dise, but towards evening they would have to leave the city. This 
bears witness to the ban by Muslims on the settlement of Jews in 
the capital. 

One finds in Avne Zikkaron examples of many offices and profes- 
sions within the community. For example: hazzan (nos. 409, 456 and 
more); melammed—elementary teacher (nos. 454, 463, 477 and more); a 
teacher of Torah (nos. 322, 348), gabbai (nos. 516, 531 and more), sofer 
(no. 326). One may surmise that a number of these had an addi- 
tional profession, not necessarily in the service of the community. 

In the seventeenth century the Turkization process of Karaite soci- 
ety was accelerated. We find in Avnet Zikkaron more Turkish names 
from this period, parücularly of women, than Hebrew names. The 
following are examples: Mamuq (no. 383), Sultan (no. 406), Altin 
(no. 465), Shumluq (no. 450). This is one of the signs of the integra- 
tion of the Karaite community in Tatar society." No small number 
of community members found employment in the court of the khans 
(no. 470, 1756). Titles such as celebi (no. 413, 1713) and pasha (no. 356, 
1671) were in use within the community. As a result a class of affluent 
people rose up within the Karaite community which mingled with 
Tatar society, defending the interests of the community and also sup- 
porüng other Karaite communities (no. 145, no. 474, 1757). 

The Aga family were just such court Jews.? Shemuel ben Avraham 
and his son, Binyamin were the main characters from this family in 
the period we are discussing. Shemuel Aga, one of the community's 
leaders, also known by the title ros ha-golah (exilarch), was appointed by 
the Tatar khan, Qirim Giray, in October 1768, to mint coins in the 
court. He then received the ütle Aga. A yarlig from this year testifies 


“ Cf. Shapira, “Evliya Chelebi". 

* Cf Shapira, ibid. 

? One should point out, nevertheless, that in many Jewish communities from 
diverse geographical areas one finds a large proportion of foreign names amongst 
the women. 

5° Aga, the title that was carried from the family usage to that of the adminis- 
tration is the title that indicates one who 1s rich and of distinguished birth; the 
holder of an important office. 
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to this appointment? Binyamin Aga, his son, was the leader and 
intercessor for the Karaite community of Chufut-Kale.? In addition 
he was an expert in halakhah and was an authority on the calendar? 

After the rise to the throne of the new khan, Binyamin Aga was 
granted, as his father had been, the appointment to mint coins in 
the court. Binyamin Aga, himself, was very active working for his 
community and supported the community in Jerusalem. When 
Shahin Giray rose to power and decided to carry out a series of 
economic and political reforms, he leased the customs duties on the 
sale of wine to Binyamin Aga in 1781.? 

According to ‘Azariah, Binyamin found a way to annul the evil 
decree, when Devlet Giray, the pretender who seazed the throne in 
1777, falsely accused the Karaites and the monks from the Monastery 
of Dormition of stealing the khan’s money, and attempted to extort 
from them a sum they were unable to pay. Following the annex- 
ation of the Crimean peninsula to Russia he managed to serve as 
the official head of the community, and continued to represent it, 
as one of its leaders, before the Russian authorities. In 1795, he was 
chosen together with Solomon ben Nahamu Babovich and Yishaq 
ben Shelomoh Lucki from Chufut-Kale to travel to Saint Petersburg 
for a special mission to the government. The delegation succeeded in 
achieving for the Karaites in Crimea exemption from the double tax 
that was imposed on all the Jews of the Russian Empire. ‘They also 
managed to obtain other rights for their brethren, such as the right to 
purchase immovable property." In 1806 Binyamin resumed, together 
with his brother, Simhah, a publishing house in Chufut-Kale.*? 


5! Firkovich, Ancient Documents, pp. 102-105. See his tombstone in Firkovich, Avnei 
Kikkaron, no. 498. In this inscription he is described as “a good counselor and an 
excellent judge, the Head of the Bet-Din [...] over all the congregations he is like 
a candle". Similarly, it is stated that he was murdered: “his blood crying out from 
the earth to a jealous God who takes vengeance.” 

? He died in 1824. See Firkovich, Avnet <ikkaron, no. 555. 

53 For epistolary correspondence between other sages, see, for example, Mann, 
Texts and Studies, II, nos. 37, 38, pp. 433-443. 

? His name heads a list of donors to the Karaite community in Jerusalem that 
was appended to a letter from 1775 from the community of Chufut-Kale to the 
members of the Jerusalemite community, see Mann, tbid., p. 457. 

55 Lasbkov, Shahin-Giray, the Last Crimean Khan, p. 23. 

5 Akhiezer, Events under the Rule of Shain-Giray (lines 38—40; 1a). 

?' Babovich, Foreword to Or ha-Levanah; Pigit, Jggeret Nidhei Shemuel; Poznanski, 
Avraham ben Yoshiyahu the Karate. Further on this delegation > Miller, Karaites of 
Czarist Russia. 

5 The first publishing house in the Crimean Peninsula was established in 1734 
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In the latter half of the seventeenth century, the community of 
Chufut-Kale, which approached the apogee of its economic pros- 
perity, regularly lent aid to other communities such as Luck, Troki, 
Damascus, and in particular, the community in Jerusalem.’ Important 
data on the extent of financial support sent by the Karaite com- 
munities in Crimea may be found in a letter from 1775 from the 
community of Chufut-Kale to the community in Jerusalem.” Detail 
of the annual contributions is brought in this letter, from which we 
can compare the economic situation of the different communities: 
Chufut-Kale contributed the largest sum, 686 gurus and 26 pieces?! 
Gozvele contributed 343 gurus and 14 pieces, Mangup offered 40 
gurus and Keffe 30 gurus. In the letter it is also stated that the commu- 
nity of Chufut-Kale imposed upon the community of Egypt the sum 
of 300 guru; and 100 guru; on the community of Istanbul. Damascus 
is absent from the list since at that time it was dependent on the 
communities of Crimea. In addition to the community in Jerusalem, 
the Crimean communities, lead by Chufut-Kale, also supported other 
communities. For example, in 1774 the synagogue of Haskóy?? was 
burnt and the leaders of the Karaite community in Istanbul asked 
for help from the communities in Keffe, Chufut-Kale, Mangup and 
Gözleve. The community of Chufut-Kale, headed by Binyamin 
Aga, also helped the Karaites of Istanbul in repairing their syna- 
gogue that was burnt in 1794.9 


by brothers Afeda and Shabbtei Yeraqa, who moved from Istanbul to Chufut-Kale, 
see Akhiezer, “Crimean Karaites’ Connection to Jerusalem”. 

5 The sources inform us about the Karaite community in Ottoman Jerusalem 
that was resumed by David ben Yeshu‘ from Cairo and numbered 27 people. The 
date of its establishment corresponds roughly with the end of Muhammad ibn 
Farukh’s period in office (1625-1627). The community lapsed into economic crisis 
on account of debts to the authorities after the death of David ben Yeshu‘ in 1647 
in Luck whence he had travelled to collect donations. The community was reor- 
ganized by Shemuel Levi, who had migrated from Damascus in 1744 with twenty- 
four of his family members. See Wilensky, “Rabbi Elija Afeda Bagi”; Mann, tbid., 
pp. 125-127, 321-332; Akhiezer, “Crimean Karaites’ connection"; Ben-Zvi, “A let- 
ter”; Cohen, Simon-Pikah, Jews in the Moslem Religious Court, Sixteenth Century, pp. 
112, 151, 172, 298, 317; Cohen, Simon-Pikali, Salame, Jews in the Moslem Religious 
Court, Seventeenth Century. 

$? Mann, tbid., p. 455, no. 1. 

9! ‘Piece’: a small coin. Forty pieces were equal to one piastre. 

® One of the quarters of Istanbul in which there was a significant Jewish 
concentration. 

$3 Mann, Texts and Studies, YI, pp. 353-358. 

** Mann, ibid., pp. 1392-1393, no. 169; p. 1394, no. 170. 
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Education and Learning amongst the Crimean Karaites 


In Chufut-Kale there were scholars, houses of study, and Torah 
schools. This is reflected in Avnet <ikkaron, in the following inscrip- 
tions: “He built this Midrash (Study house) and dedicated money to 
instruct our poor” (no. 403, 1702); “She consecrated her house as 
a Torah School” (no. 430, 1726); “A scholar, possessing the Torah, 
who teaches the Torah of Moses” (no. 438, 1666). 

We do not have sufficient data to evaluate the quality of the edu- 
cation received in Chufut-Kale and in the Crimea in general. There 
is evidence that many of the scholars of Chufut-Kale studied Torah, 
as well as astronomy and other subjects® in Istanbul, whilst Chufut- 
Kale itself was not a centre for Torah. There were, however, some 
scholars of distinction in the Crimea, such as Moshe Pasha ben 
Eliyahu, who lived in the second half of the sixteenth century. He 
was the author of a commentary on Hagdamat ha-Asulah by Aharon 
the First. Moshe ben Eliyahu Levi (died 1667), another scholar, wrote 
a work called Darosh Darash Moshe, composed many poems and copied 
books. In 1654/5 he visited the Land of Israel and the communities 
of Egypt and Damascus.” Avraham ben Yoshiyahu Yerushalmi (died 
after 1734), the grandfather of Binyamin Aga, mentioned earlier, 
wrote two works: Émunah Omen on the principles of the Karaite faith 
versus that of the Rabbanites, and a halakhic composiüon on the 
laws of ritual slaughter. He used to cite from Maimonides, R. Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, R. Joseph Karo, as well as from the Talmud and the 
Midrash. He revealed expertise in Rabbanic halakhah and his writ- 
ing style is close to that of Rabbanite literature. Shemuel ben Yosef 
(died 1764) wrote a commentary, entitled Metil Shemuel on the work 
called Sefer ha-Mwhar by Aharon ben Yosef. 

Yishhaq ben Shelomoh® (born 1755), one of the heads of the 
community in Chufut-Kale, wrote a number of works: Iggeret Pinnat 
Yigrat on ten principles of faith, was written in the form of questions 
and answers. He also composed Moladot (lunar calculations) for 34 


® See, for instance, Mann, ibid., pp. 545-546. 

55 As was Istanbul until the sixteenth century, towards the seventeenth century 
Eastern Europe became the spiritual centre of the Karaites. 

© On this trip see Gurland, Ginzei Yisrael, pp. 221-267. 

$9 Poznanski, Avraham ben Yoshiyahu the Karaite. 

© See about him in Mann, shiZ., pp. 468-474. 
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years (1806-1840); and a commentary on the Song of Songs. His 
most important work was Or ha-Levanah in which he advocated cal- 
endar reform. He was the first in Crimea to introduce a uniform 
system of fixing the calendar in order to put an end to the long- 
standing calendar dispute among the Karaites. In this context he 
wrote the following: 


And, behold, in former times all the communities of the Karaites were 
greatly perplexed and every month through doubt split into two camps, 
until in the same city half of them would sanctify whilst the other half 
would profane. And they would make light of one another. Until the 
father would sanctify on Sunday and the son on Monday. Therefore, 
we became the ridicule and derision of all the non-Jews and nations 
that would deride us and assert that we do not know clearly our law 
and religion.” 


Yishhaq ben Shelomoh's calendar reform lead to a fierce dispute 
among the communities of Crimea that lasted many years. This 
dispute was the turf on which a stormy struggle broke out between 
the leadership of Chufut-Kale and Gózleve over the position of 
supremacy.’ In 1811, a group of scholars from the community of 
Gozleve arrived in Chufut-Kale headed by the sage, Binyamin ben 
Eliyahu Duvan, in order to conduct the polemic with Yishhaq ben 
Shelomoh about the reform. Duvan, one of the leaders of the com- 
munity of Gózleve and an authority in halakhic matters, had stud- 
ied astronomy in Istanbul in 1782-1783” and had showed great 
interest in the Kabbalah.” Polemics and disputes on calendrical mat- 
ters had aroused interest in astronomy and advanced the acquisition 
of scientific knowledge in this field amongst the Karaite educated 
circles. As for Yishhaq ben Shelomoh, he won in the debate with 
Duvan, and it was decided by a majority to accept his reforms. 
Binyamin Duvan and his followers, however, did not yield and con- 
tinued with the old system. In the test of time, the system advanced 
by the author of Or ha-Levanah was successful: the head sage of the 
Crimean Karaites, Nahamu ben Shelomoh Babovich declared in 


? Yishhaq ben Shelomoh, Moladot, pp. 29-30; Yaari, Travel to the Land of Israel, 
pp. 459—478. 

7! Further on the reforms in the Karaite calendar > Shemuel, Karaite Calendar. 

7? Gurland, Ginzei Yisrael, pp. 44—54; 87-88; Mann, Texts and Studies, II, pp. 323, 
327, 342, 472-474; Yaari, tbid., pp. 459—478. 
? Binyamin ben Eliyahu Duvan, ENA, JTS N.Y. Mic. 3364; JNUL Mic. 32049. 
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1872 that the book, Or ha-Levanah, was an authoritative source for 
setting the annual calendar.” 

Yishhaq ben Shelomoh was considered one of the greatest reli- 
gious authorities on halakhic questions in his generation. He intro- 
duced a number of halakhic regulations, such as the prohibition of 
the purification of gold and silver vessels without passing them through 
fire; the declaration that clay vessels that had not been viewed as 
impure were in fact impure and permission for weddings to take 
place during the Ten Days of Penitence.” 

On the subject of the studies in the House of Study such as the 
age for the students, the curriculum, and the duration of studies, the 
source material is very minimal. A manuscript from 1774 written by 
a young man by the name of Yosef from Chufut-Kale/* is most 
informative in this respect: 


I set my aim and thoughts to inscribe the year of my entrance into 
Beit Midrash (the House of Study) of Rabbi Hillel, the Torah sage, 
may God preserve him, and behold the year of my entrance into his 
Beit Midrash in the year 5537 from the Creation [1777]. I sat in his 
Beit Mishnah for one and a half years. Afterwards I left the Beit 
Midrash and entered the Beit Midrash of Rabbi Yishhaq Kalfa, the 
most high sage, may God preserve him. Likewise, I sat in his Beit 
Midrash for one and a half years, altogether three years and within 
the three years I read Sefer ha-Mivhar and the Sefer Es Hayyim and Sefer 
ha-Moreh,” and Sefer ha-Miswot and also Sefer ha-Adderet.'? | also read 
within the three years some 300 books, both of compositions of our 
ancient and recent sages and of compositions of the Rabbanites, may 
they rest in peace. When I entered the Beit Midrash I was 18 years 
old and upon leaving I was 21 years old and afterwards I entered to 
my father to study medicine.” 


This manuscript is am important source for the research of the edu- 
cation system amongst the Crimean Karaites: the writer began his 


^ Mann, ibid., p. 474. 

^ Mann, ibid., pp. 528-529. 

7$ The reference is to Yosef ben Arye Qusdini, who wrote Perush "Asarah *Iqqarim. 

7 Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed. 

8 The halakhic work, Adderet Eliyahu, by Eliyahu Bashyachi was not accepted by 
all the Karaite communities. The communities of Cairo and Damascus rejected 
Bashyachi’s halakhic reforms, and also in the Crimea the question of whether to 
accept them was disputed. On this work see further —> Lasker, Karaite Byzantine 
Thought; > Frank, Exegesis and Halakhah in Byzantium. 

7^ Yosef, SPb Inst. of Oriental Studies, B 156; JNUL, Mic. 53079. 
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complementary (or secondary) studies in the Beit Midrash at the age 
of eighteen. Apparently beforehand he had studied at a Talmud Torah 
(primary studies institution), however, we do not know until which 
age. He began to learn a profession only after his three years of 
study and it is reasonable to assume that his father, the doctor, 
financed him during these years. We can not be certain whether this 
was typical within the community, wherein many may have com- 
bined their studies with the acquisition of a profession. As for the 
selection of books which formed the syllabus, the trend is clear: the 
combination of the study of Karaite works together with Rabbinic 
literature. Yosef mentions the two major works of Maimonides, whose 
writings were widespread amongst the learned folk of Crimea and 
Poland-Lithuania.? ‘The instructor, Rabbi Yishhaq Kalfa, in whose 
Beit Midrash Yosef studied, was one of the well-known sages, a 
hazzan and teacher in Chufut-Kale.®! 

The general fields of interest and trends in religious education 
which were typical of the learned Karaites of the Crimea include 
halakhic works, in particular on the laws relating to the calendar, 
illicit sexual relations, Sabbath (especially the use of fire on the 
Sabbath) and ritual slaughter. These subjects had remained bones 
of contention within Karaite society for hundreds of years and the 
disputes between those who favoured a lenient approach and those 
supporting a more strict interpretation took place in the Crimea, as 
well. Bible exegesis was another field, as well as a few polemical 
works dealing with the veracity of Karaite beliefs as opposed to those 
of the Rabbanites. The last genre developed especially in Poland- 
Lithuania and works on this subject were also brought over to Crimea. 
Rabbinic literature was, as mentioned, fairly widespread in Crimea. 

The learned Karaites from Poland-Lithuania had a great impact 
on the Hebrew language, the ways of thinking and the education of 


8° Many manuscripts containing Rabbanite texts were in use by Karaites, for 
example, Mishneh Torah, fragments of the Mishnah (Abot, Baba Qama, Kil’ayim), 
fragments from the Zohar, and more: Rabbanite texts, RNL Evr. II, A 597, JNUL, 
Mic. 65295. 

8! See the tombstone inscription in Avnei Zikkaron, no. 533, where he is described 
as “the gazelle of the generation” and “the crown of the communities”, “wise of 
heart” and “natural” and “divine” and so on. He composed Sefer Ziz Nezer ha-Qodesh 
on the laws of ritual slaughter and ‘Aseret "Igqarei ha-Emunah. His name also appears 
in a list of signatories to a letter from 1775 from Chufut-Kale to the sage, Shemuel 
ben Avraham ha-Levi in Jerusalem, see Mann, Texts and Studies, II, p. 458. 
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the Crimean Karaites." From the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and during the ninteenth century, there was a small stream of schol- 
ars to Chufut-Kale from Poland-Lithuania. In 1754 Simhah Yishaq 
ben Moshe Lucki arrived in Chufut-Kale and was appointed as the 
head of the Beit Midrash.” 

One should stress that apart from the influence of the Karaite 
sages from Poland-Lithuania, the Crimean Karaites were also sus- 
ceptible to the influence of their brethren in Istanbul. Istanbul had 
its own sages and halakhic schools of thought and the types of 
Rabbanite literature written and published there were not common 
in Poland-Lithuania. These included historical chronicles that were 
also known to the learned amongst the Crimean Karaites. 

The Crimean Karaites, nevertheless, as opposed to those in Poland- 
Lithuania did not live in educated Rabbanite surroundings that were 
able to exert a meaningful influence on the Torah education amongst 
the Karaites. The Crimean Rabbanites did not produce well-known 
scholars** nor notable Yeshivot or Batei Midrash, at least, not when 
compared with Poland-Lithuania. The Karaites from Poland-Lithuania, 
on the other hand, had a great influence on the Torah education 
amongst the Crimean Karaites. These maintained constant contact 
with the Karaites of Poland-Lithuania, received books from them, 
and scholars who migrated from Poland-Lithuania brought forth dis- 
ciples in Crimea.® 

The contacts in the field of Torah study were not, indeed, sufficiently 
intensive, due to economic constraints and the wars, to lead to the 
development of Torah study and the development of independent 


® This subject is a desideratum for future studies in this field. 

8 See his tombstone in Avnet Zikkaron, no. 483. He died in 5528 (1768). Lucki 
wrote over twenty works and many poems. His best known works are Or ha-Hayyim, 
a commentary on the work by Aharon the Second, Es Hayyim; Orah Sadigim, on 
the history of the Karaism and a list of the Karaite sages in various countries, and 
various works in Kabbalah such as: Livnat ha-Sappir, an explanation of the funda- 
mentals of Kabbalah; Rekhev Elohim, an explanation of the mysteries of the Chapter 
of the Chariot that was seen by Jacob, Isaiah, and Ezekiel). See further on the Karaite 
sages of Poland-Lithuania > Astren, Historiography and Historical Consciousness. 

** The best known Rabbanite scholar from Crimea was Avraham Qirimi who lived 
in the fourteenth century in the city of Sulkhat. He was a student of R. Shemariyah 
Iqriü. In 1358 Qirimi wrote an exegetical-philosophical work called Seat Emet (RNL, 
Evr. I, 50; JNUL, Mic. 50886) in response to the request of his student, Hizqiyah 
ben Elhanan ha-Qara’i. See Cinberg, “Abraham Krymski", pp. 97-101. 

8 Further on the Karaites in Poland-Lithuania see > Harviainen, Overview; 
Contemporary Lithuania. 
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schools of thought in the Crimea of similar proportions to those cur- 
rent in Poland-Lithuania. There was no institution which concerned 
itself with bringing students from the Crimea to Poland-Lithuania to 
study Torah, or that ensured that teachers were brought to the 
Crimea from there on a regular basis. Most of the scholars from 
Poland-Lithuania who came to Crimea becoming the spiritual leaders 
of the community, and their descendants after them, maintained 
the same positions, such as the families, Lucki, Sultansky, Firkovich, 
Kukizow, who arrived a short while before the Russian annexation 
or immediately following it. During the period of Russian rule the 
education institutions began to disintegrate as a result of economic 
and demographic changes that affected the communities in the 
Crimea. From the mid-nineteenth century, a new ideology began 
to crystallize amongst the Karaites, primarily due to the activities of 
Abraham Firkovich, that lead to the gradual erasure of the Jewish 
clement from Karaite heritage." 


Contacts between the Crimean Karaites Communities and their Relations 
with the Crimean Rabbanites (Krimchaks) 


A large proportion of the inscriptions in Avner <ikkaron are dedicated 
to the natives of other cities and countries, who were ultimately 
buried in the cemetery at Chufut-Kale. This phenomenon reflects 
the migratory process as well as family? and other ties between the 
various Karaite communities within the Ottoman Empire and Eastern 
Europe. 

One finds among the inscriptions a number of Greek names and 
denominations common amongst members of the community of 
Istanbul, for instance, *Archoropola the daughter of the honoured 
rabbi, Yehuda Fuki, the grandson of the author of the book Sha‘ar 


3$ See further > Miller, Karaites in Czarist Russia. 

87 On the changes in Karaite self-perception and identity during this period see 
Akhiezer, “The Historical Consciousness"; > Astren, Historiography and Historical 
Consciousness; > Harviainen, Overview; Abraham Firkovich. 

88 Due to the small number of Karaites, who numbered between a few hundred 
to a few dozen individuals, and on account of the many and intricate marriage 
prohibitions between the most distant relatives in Karaite law, it was occasionally 
difficult to find a suitable marriage partner from within the local community. For 
this reason marriage between members of different communities was common. 
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Yehuda, born in Qusdina” (no. 350, 1668). Yehuda Fuki was a well- 
known scholar from Istanbul (died in 1580). There are other names 
from the burial inscriptions of a similar vein such as Eanaria (no. 
451) and Afda Yeraqa (no. 552). 

Relations between Crimea and Byzantium in all fields had existed 
from the earliest times. Letters have been preserved from the 
Ottoman era, including correspondence between Crimean and Istanbul 
Karaites (mainly from the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries) of 
which only a small proportion has been published.” One of the well- 
known characters from Crimea was Simhah ben Shelomoh (Simhah 
Qusdini) who was a native of Gézleve and a former resident of 
Chufut-Kale. He was one of the heads of the community of Chufut- 
Kale, had studied Torah under Simhah Yishaq Lucki and was counted 
among the sages of his generation.*! In 1772 after the Russian inva- 
sion Simhah ben Shelomoh left the Crimea and became the spiri- 
tual leader of the community in Istanbul. Despite this he kept in 
touch with the sages of Chufut-Kale, especially with Yishaq ben 
Shelomoh, the calendar reformer, with whom he corresponded. 

In Avna Zikkaron one also finds other residents of other cities in 
the Crimea, for instance, from Sulkhat: The tombstone of one 
‘Ovadiah ben Yishaq from Qirim (Sulkhat) (no. 323, 1632). This 
inscription and one other are evidence of the deterioration of the 
Karaite community in this city, as mentioned above by Lucki.” 
Apparently towards the end of the seventeenth century some of the 
residents of that community migrated to Chufut-Kale. 

We also come across members of the community of Mangup, such 
as “Mordechai ben Eliyah from the congregation of Mangup” (Avnet 
«Akkaron, no. 316, 1607) and more (nos. 200, 238, 244). This com- 


% The first documented reference to the Karaites in Crimea appears in a work 
by Aharon ben Yosef, a Karaite sage who lived in Byzantium and was apparently 
born in Sulkhat. In his work, Sefer ha-Mivhar, a commentary on Genesis, mention 
is made of the polemic between Karaites and Rabbanites in Sulkhat in 1278 con- 
cerning the calendar. See Ankory, Karaites in Byzantium, p. 60, n. 12. Also > Frank, 
Exegesis and Halkhah in Byzantium. 

% See, for example, Wilensky, “Rabbi Elija Afeda Bagi”; idem, “Exchange of 
letters"; pp. 201-211; Asaf, "Karaites in the Orient", pp. 181—222; Karp, “Sefer 
derekh ha-qodesh", pp. 481—497. 

9! Simhah ben Shelomoh wrote a number of works such as Derek Selulah, also 
known as Orah Hayyim, which is a commentary on Es Hayyim by Aharon ben Eliyahu; 
whei Shelamim—on the laws of ritual slaughter; Migra’e: Qodesh. 

? Missing text. 
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munity maintained close connections with Chufut-Kale due to their 
geographical proximity. There are a few names of immigrants from 
Poland-Lithuania. For example, Troki (Firkovich calls him ish meroqy); 
a tombstone of one by the name of Moshe ben Yosef (no. 317, 
1607). Listed in Avnei Xikkaron is the tombstone of the previously 
mentioned Simhah Yishaq Lucki (no. 483, 1769) who had a strong 
influence on the spiritual life of his own and the following genera- 
tion. In the course of the eighteenth century many families from 
Poland-Lithuania moved to the Crimea due to the various events 
and processes that brought about the destruction of the communi- 
ties there. These events included the Great Northern War (1700-1720), 
when Poland was conquered by Sweden, Saxony and Russia; a plague 
that broke out in 1710 and obliterated most of the Karaite popula- 
tion of Lithuania; scarcity and hunger, and the fierce competition 
that persisted with the Rabbanites. 

One of the tombstones (no. 353, 1669) is dedicated to a Moshe, 
without mention of his father’s name. To this notice Firkovich appends 
the following remark: “He was one of the Crimean Rabbanites, a 
teacher of Torah in Kale.” It is likely that there was also a Rabbanite 
population in Chufut-Kale, however we have almost no evidence of 
it. The Rabbanite population of Crimea, were Krimchak Jews, a 
mix of various Rabbanite ethnic groups: Italian and Sephardic Jews, 
who reached Crimea with the Genoese and settled along the coastal 
cities; Iraqis, Eastern Europeans, and others. One of the main centres 
of the Krimchaks was the city Karasubazar (today, Belogorsk). 

One of the greatest Rabbanite scholars, Rabbi Moshe Ya‘aqov 
from Kiev, known as R. Moshe ha-Goleh (1448-1520) was an 
important personality also for the history of Karaism. He maintained 
extensive ties with the Karaite scholars in Kiev,? Luck, Keffe, and 
in Istanbul, where he pursued Torah and secular studies, and he 
polemicized with them everywhere on halakhic matters and in 


3 Shelomoh ben Aharon, Elegy, pp. 259—261. According to Shelomoh of the 
thirty communities there remained only three (Troki, Luck, Ponevezh); in Aunei 
Xikkaron, p. 352/3, Firkoviczhmentions 32 places. Cf. Mann, Texts and Studies, I, 
p. 570. 

* Cinberg, “Avraham Qirimi", pp. 102-109; Epstein, “Rabbi Moses of Kiev", 
pp. 146-150. 

9 There was a Karaite community in Kiev, too, in the fifteenth century, that 
maintained contact with the Karaites of Istanbul and Crimea. See Mann, tbid., 
p. 1173, no. 118. 
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particular on the principles of faith. Among the many works he wrote 
was Osar Nehmad, Yesod ha-"Ibbur, Sefer ha-Digdug, Osar ha-Shem, Shoshan 
Sodot, Sha'arei Sedeg, Sefirot *Elyonot. Most of his works, however, have 
been lost. One of his works, a polemical tract on Sefer Gan ‘Eden 
by Aharon of Nicomedia, written as marginalia to the book, aroused 
a storm in the Karaite communities of Troki, Luck and Istanbul. In 
1482/3, during the Tatar invasion of Kiev, many residents were 
taken captive, including R. Moshe’s children, and they were taken 
to Crimea, and the work vanished together with all of Moshe’s pos- 
sessions, whilst he, himself, succeeded in escaping. In order to re- 
deem his captive children R. Moshe collected donations from both 
the Rabbanite and Karaite communities with which he nevertheless 
continued to polemicise." This work, that has not reached us, en- 
raged the leaders of the Karaites, and Eliyahu Bashyachi and Caleb 
Afendopolo saw it as a danger to believers and composed responses 
to it.” 

In 1506, whilst in Liady, R. Moshe was taken captive by the 
Tatars who brought him to Sulkhat where he was redeemed by both 
the Rabbanite and Karaite Jews together.? He settled in Keffe where 
he was appointed as the head of the important Jewish community 
and became famous, among other reasons, for composing a new 
prayer formula for the Crimean Rabbanites known as minhag kefe 
(“the custom of Keffe"). He instituted eighteen decrees pertaining to 
the life of the community since it was divided between the Italian, 
Ashkenazi and Babylonian prayer customs.'® It is interesting to note 
that despite all the turns of fate in his life, R. Moshe maintained 
contacts with Karaites from a number of different places, and the 
fierce polemic aside, they lent him a hand in the redemption of 
captives. 

‘Azariah ben Eliyah provides testimony for the help provided by 
Rabbanite Jews, who had testified before the khan in favour of the 
Karaites when they had been slandered by the Armenians and 


% See Osar Nehmad, RNL, Evr. 1, 72; JNUL Mic. 50920; Shoshan Sodot, Library 
Zuerich Zentralbibliothek Heid 95; JNUL Mic. 10379; 10447 Yesod ha-Tbbur, SPb 
Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy, JNUL, C 97, Mic. 69322. 

97 Mann, Texts and Studies, IL, pp. 1179-1181, no. 117a. 

*5 Mann, ibid., p. 1170, no. 117, 117a. 

9 Cinberg, ibid., p. 108. 

100 Cinberg, ibid., p. 109. 
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Albanians. These two ethnic groups, according to ‘Azariah, were sol- 
diers in Shahin Giray’s army.'"! 

The head of the Krimchak community in Karasubazar was David 
ben Eli‘ezer Lekhno (d. 1735). He owes his fame to the historiographic 
work he wrote on the history of the Khanate of Crimea between 
the years 1681 and 1731.'? Lekhno was on friendly terms with mem- 
bers of the Karaite community. In Firkovich’s first collection there 
are two letters written by Lekhno. One, from the year 5465 (1705), 
was sent to the Karaite community of Chufut-Kale, then headed by 
Moshe Sinani. Lekhno asked of the people of Chufut-Kale to help 
in the construction of a synagogue in Karasubazar.' The second 
letter was sent by Lekhno in the year 5488 (1728) to the Karaite 
community of Keffe. Here he requested them to contribute to the 
Rabbanite community of Hebron that had trouble paying a debt to 
the authorities. Lekhno mentions that he has already turned to the 
community of Chufut-Kale with the same request, and that their 
leaders, Eliyahu Fuki and Yishaq Sinani had agreed to provide 
financial support for the Rabbanites of Hebron. 

There is no doubt that the Karaite and Rabbanite communities 
provided each other with mutual aid when necessary, and appar- 
ently connections were maintained in other fields as well, however, 
the material on this subject is sparse. The rclations between the com- 
munities began to deteriorate significantly during the period of Russian 
dominion when the Karaites began to disconnect themselves from 
Judaism and this process was accelerated by the authorities’ gradual 
grant to the Karaites of equal rights to the Russian population.'’® 


The Russian Conquest of the Crimea and the Changes it Effected on the 
Life of the Community 


In the eighteenth century, the Khanate of Crimea, the vassal state of 
the Ottoman Empire, became the object of the expansive aspirations 


101! See Akhiezer, Events under the Rule of Shahin-Giray, lines 82-89, 2b. 

V? Dear Sefatayim was partially published by Markon and was partially translated 
into Russian by Finkel. See Lekhno, “Devar Sefatayim"; Lekhno, trans. by A. Finkel. 

103 The letter has not been published. It is mentioned in Markon’s (Dvir) edi- 
tion, see p. 246 n. 105. 

10 Asaf, “Karaites in the Orient”, ibid., pp. 214—215. 

15 See further > Miller, Karaites in Czarist Russia. 
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of the Russian Empire. The Khanate had suffered from unstable 
government, corruption, and continuous disputes between the Tatar 
tribes. This situation facilitated Russian penetration. Catherine the 
Great, the Russian Czarina,' planned to remove Crimea from the 
custody of the Porta, by granting independence to the Khanate 
(which the khans themselves had never requested), and at a later 
stage, to annex it. The war between Russia and Turkey (1768-1774) 
weakened both the Ottoman Empire and the central rule in the 
Crimea. In 1774, an agreement was signed between Russia and the 
Porta Kucuk Kaynarca, according to which Crimea acquired inde- 
pendence from the Ottoman Empire. 

Shahin Giray rose to power through the Russians. As he had 
received a European education, his dream was to turn his home- 
land into a progressive and developed country, following the west- 
ern model. From the start of his reign in 1776 and during the next 
six years he carried out a series of economic, social and military 
reforms. However he encountered fierce opposition from both the 
ruling elite, the Beys,” from whom land was taken by the khan, 
and from the military, who were unwilling to accept the establish- 
ment of an army based on the western model. The Muslim popu- 
lation considered that grant of equal rights to all inhabitants in the 
reforms as an affront to their religion and tradition. For these rea- 
sons, revolts erupted against Shahin Giray on a number of occa- 
sions until 1783. These revolts were, however, cruelly suppressed by 
the Russian army and by Shahin’s forces.'?? 

All these events in the Crimea brought about far-reaching changes 
in the lives of the Karaites. An inscription in Avnei Zikkaron, ? dedi- 
cated to an Esther, the daughter of Eliyah, bears witness, appar- 
ently, to the invasion of the Russian army under Field-marshal Von 
Münnich in 1736 in Bakhchisarai, in the course of which the local 
population was harmed, including local Karaites. It states: “whilst 


106 She reigned in the years 1762-1796. 

17 In the Crimean Khanate ‘Bey’ was the title of the heads of the Tatar tribes. 
The Bey was a landowner (beyliq) and conscripted soldiers in the territory that was 
under his jurisdiction. 

108 On the Russian annexation of Crimea see Fisher, The Russian Annexation; 
Lashkov, Shahin-Giray, The Last Crimean Khan; Akhiezer, Events under the Rule of Shain- 
Giray. 

09 See p. 133 (dated to 1736). 
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fleeing from the Greek host? she died along the way from Rakho 
and was buried alone and a year later her son took her from there 
and buried her among the graves of the community.” 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that during the revolts against 
Shahin Giray matters greatly deteriorated. Over 12,000 people died 
during the revolt, that in effect became a civil war, and ended with 
Shahin Giray’s victory. These were Crimean inhabitants, and the 
figure included women and children and the elderly who had died 
from cold and hunger.'!' Those Karaites, as other residents, who 
were not participating in the revolts tried to escape from the battle 
zone and it is reasonable to assume that the demographic picture 
changed totally in this period. On occasion entire communities 
uprooted themselves and moved to join another community. This 
happened, for instance, with the community of Gózleve in 1782, as 
described by ‘Azariah ben Eliyah.!'? After the ships of the Russian 
navy approached the coast of Gózleve, all the members of the com- 
munity abandoned the city, some heading for Chufut-Kale, and oth- 
ers dispersed themselves among the various villages surrounding 
Gozleve. In 1777, after Shahin Giray had ended the first wave of 
revolts against him with the aid of the Russian forces, some 120 
Karaite families from Chufut-Kale began to flee from the city to the 
villages in the region, fearing the Russian soldiers who were approach- 
ing the city. Some of them fled to the village of Ozen Bas. Shahin 
Giray's troops together with Russian soldiers entered the village, 
robbed the residents, and put to death all those who supposedly 
sought refuge with the opponents of the khan.'"? As testified by 
‘Azariah: 

And first they raided the great Ozen Baş and there were there some 
sixty householders from the community of Israel [...] and they rose 
at night from their beds, and there was a mighty cry from amongst 
them and they fled from there [...] and they smote them a mighty 


blow and they showed them all their treasure houses and they took 
from them all the gold and silver that they had with them and they 


110 ‘Greek host’: Russians or Cossacks, soldiers of the Orthodox faith. 

11 See Solovjev, The History of Russia fiom the Ancient Times, vol. 29, p. 280. 

n2 This section is missing in the manuscript of ‘Azariah’s work but may be recon- 
structed on the basis of Firkovich’s Russian translation, see K. zh. ibid., p. 69. 

13 Ozen Baş was one of the first villages from which the rebellion broke out 
against Shahin Giray, see Akhiezer, Events under the Rule of Shain-Giray, line 97, lb. 
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brought them to all the houses to show them in which house there 
was much money, and then they burnt all the houses of those where 
they had found the money of the spoil that had been taken from 
Magzil Hana!'* [...] and afterwards, all those found there were gath- 
ered together and brought before the most eminent from among them 
and he decreed that they should be killed on account of their leaving 
their homes to seek refuge amongst those who would not provide sal- 
vation and they also put to death there all those in that village who 
could not escape. 


Statistical data about the Crimean population is provided by P.S. 
Pallas, who wrote about the geography of Crimea, having visited 
there about ten years after the Russian invasion.! According to his 
estimate, in 1793/4 there were about 200 Karaite households in 
Chufut-Kale and in total about 1,200 people. In the nearby Bakhchi- 
sarai the Karaite populated had grown. This was apparently due to 
the massive immigration of the Tatars and the transfer of Christians 
to Russian territory. He states that there were 1561 households in 
Bakhchisarai, totalling 5,776 people. Of these, around 3,000 were 
Tatars, 204 were Greeks, 51 Armenians, and 1,162 Jews. 420 of the 
Jews were registered as traders, whilst among the Tatars there were 
only 287 traders. The Jews had two synagogues and independent 
jurisdiction. Some of these Jews were Karaites from Chufut-Kale 
who had began to develop businesses in Bakhchisarai after restric- 
tions against this had been removed by the Russian authorities, when 
most of their Christian competitors had left the Crimea. 

Lashkov provides data from the reports by the Qaimgams from 
17th December, 1783 concerning the intact and damaged houses of 
the Crimean population. He states that in Bakhchisarai there were 
217 Jewish houses (that is, about 1,085 souls) and damaged houses 
were not reported, whilst from amongst the 1,215 houses of Tatars, 
27 houses were destroyed. In Karasubazar there were 93 Jewish 
houses (around 465 people) whereas amongst the ‘Tatars 666 houses 


14 Some kind of warehouse where the khan and the Russians kept their money, 
merchandise, and items that were pillaged from the Tatars in the course of the 
revolt. The soldiers searched the houses for the stolen property. 

75 Akhiezer, ibid., pp. 54—65; 2a. 

ue Pallas, Journey Throughout the Crimea, p. 77. See further > Kizilov, Travelers. 

"7 Tn 1779 Catherine decided to transfer 30,000 Christians from Crimea to the 
Azov province. See Akhiezer, ibid., chapter on the reliability of numerical data in 
‘Azariah’s work. 
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were intact and 193 houses were damaged. In addition, there remained 
16 empty houses, after their owners had migrated from the Crimea. 

As noted, there were in the whole of Crimea 469 Jewish house- 
holds (about 2,345 people). It would be reasonable to suppose that 
some of these were Rabbanite Jews, at least in Karasubazar. Apparently 
the statistics for the Jewish population of Bakhchisarai also relate to 
the nearby Chufut-Kale, at least partially. As far as the data relat- 
ing to damaged houses we can discern a distinct pattern. There is 
no report concerning any Jewish house having been destroyed, even 
in those places that were the focus of the revolt, which was sup- 
pressed most cruelly such as in the region of Bakhchisarai and 
Karasubazar where the Tatar population was slaughtered and their 
houses were burnt. This statistic does not reflect the entire picture 
in this matter. It is possible, nevertheless, that the destruction of 
houses was carried out selectively by the Russian army commanders, 
whereas regarding Jewish neighbourhoods no orders were given for 
the systematic destruction of houses as the Jewish population was 
regarded as supporting the revolt. 

During the civil war some of the Tatar population fled to Turkey. 
The waves of emigration increased following the final conquest in 
1783 reaching a climax in 1785/8.'!® It is noteworthy that many 
Karaites grew rich through the right to sell the lands of the Tatars 
who migrated to Turkey. 

In 1793 practically the entire population of Mangup was expelled 
by the Russians under circumstances that are unclear, and the remain- 
ing members of the Karaite community moved to Chufut-Kale where 
they set up their own synagogue.!'? From the end of the eighteenth 
century the population of Chufut-Kale gradually declined and in the 
nineteenth century there were only a few families left there. One of 
the reasons for the desertion of the city was the drying up of the 
water wells that occurred already in the time of Cheleby. He points 
out that the residents brought them on the backs of donkeys. In 
addition, Karaites streamed to the large coastal cities in search of 
unlimited economic opportunities, to Keffe, Gózleve, and also to 


18 According to Fisher (Crimean Tatars, p. 78) some 100,000 Tatars left Crimea 
between these years. 

49 See the poem composed by an exile from Mangup, Shapira, “A Karaim 
poem", pp. 81-100. 
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regions of Russia, where, as opposed to the Rabbanites, they did 
not encounter any restrictions within the Pale of Settlement, and 
thus small Karaite communities were established in many cities in 
the ninteenth century. Shemuel Pigit,'”? who lived in Chufut-Kale 
describes in his memoirs that during the Crimean War (1853-1856) 
a hundred Karaite families moved there from Gózleve and Sevastopol, 
and at the head of the community there stood a Karaite intellec- 
tual, Shelomoh Beim.'?! They occupied empty houses and remained 
there for some years.'? 

According to official data, after the Russian conquest of Crimea 
the Karaite community numbered 2,400 souls." Firkovich brings 
different demographic data for 1835 that refers to a number of com- 
munities in the Crimea and beyond, where, also, mostly former 
Crimeans lived. According to these statistics there were at least 3,540 
Karaites in the Russian Empire."* In the nineteenth century the 
Karaites entered a new era in their history. The equal rights that 
they acquired through the efforts of their leaders brought about their 
full integration into Russian society. At the same time, this process 
accelerated their redefinition of their Jewish origins and heritage and 
the establishment of new institutions within the community.!? 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


THE KARAITE COMMUNITIES OF CHUFUT-KALE 
AND MANGUP: HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY 
OF THE SETTLEMENTS 


Mikhail Kizilov 


Chufut-Kale and Mangup, two settlements inhabited by large Karaite 
communities since the late Middle Ages, were always an attraction 
to warlike nomads, diplomats, merchants, scholars, poets, and tourists 
because of their beauty and advantageous position in the heartland 
of the mountains of south-western Crimea. Goths, Alans, Byzantines, 
Khazars, Turks, and Crimean Tatars vied for dominance over these 
settlements until the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries when both were 
de facto left in the possession of the Karaites, their last inhabitants. 
Although the medieval history and archaeology of Chufut-Kale and 
Mangup have been well-investigated,! the last chapters of their his- 
tory, pertaining to the life and activity of the Karaite communities, 
are still to be written. This article offers a short overview of the set- 
tlements’ history with special emphasis on the history of the Karaite 
communities from their initial settlement down to the time of their 
abandonment. The Karaites left (or, as this article tries to show, 
were forced to leave) Mangup at the beginning of the last decade 
of the eighteenth century, whereas Chufut-Kale, probably the last 
inhabited medieval Crimean stronghold, was still populated by Karaites 
as late as the mid-nineteenth century, This article will focus on lit- 
tle known sources related to the history of the Karaite communities 
of Chufut-Kale and Mangup, speculate on their living conditions 
and activities, and discuss particular historical Karaite monuments 
situated in their territories. 


! See Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost? dragotsennoste; Vasiliev, The Goths in, Gertzen, 
“Krepostnoi ansambl”, pp. 87-166; Gertsen, “K probleme tipologii”, pp. 85-90; 
Yakobson, Srednevekovyi Krym, pp. 128-135. 
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Chufut-Kale (Qirq-Yer) 


Historical Outline 


The remains of Chufut-Kale (Qirq-Yer) are situated in a naturally 
fortified location, on an isolated rock on the inner chain of the 
Crimean mountains, surrounded on three sides by cliffs reaching in 
some places a height of fifty-metres. Evliya Chelebi wrote that these 
cliffs resembled “the jaws of Hell and bottomless depths." There 
are several valleys surrounding Chufut-Kale. One is Maryam-Dere 
(“Valley of St. Mary") which contains the remains of the Greek 
medieval settlement called Mariampolis and a cemetery dating from 
the sixth-ninth centuries. It also contains the Muslim cemetery, Gazi- 
Mansur (“St. Mansur”), situated a bit farther to the north and the 
Karaite cemetery in the Jehosaphat valley. There is a settlement belong- 
ing to the so-called Kizil-Koba culture and an uninvestigated early- 
medieval cemetery in the valley called Ashlama-Dere, which is situated 
to the north-east of the plateau.’ 

It is possible to enter the territory of the town using the footpath 
leading to Kuchuk-Qapu (“Small” or Southern Gate; see the topo- 
graphic plan of Chufut-Kale in appendix 1.2) or by the road com- 
ing through Maryam-Dere and the Jehosaphath valley to Buyuk-Qapu 
(*Big" or Eastern Gate; appendix 1:12). Because of the fact that the 
town ceased to exist very recently, its defensive complex has been 
preserved to such a degree that it is still only barely possible to enter 
Chufut-Kale when these medieval gates are closed. The territory of 
the town is clearly divided into three parts: the empty western part 
called Burunchack (“Little Cape”) with an area of about 36 hectares, 
the so called Old Town, with an area of about seven hectares 
(between Burunchack and the middle defensive wall), and the New 
Town with an area of about three hectares, situated between the 
middle and eastern defensive walls (see appendix 1).* 

The history of Chufut-Kale, called in the Middle Ages Oirq-Yer 
(Qirq-Er, Qirq-Or), is interesting and complicated, with a number 
of still unsolved problems. The foundation of the first defensive com- 


? Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestoti, p. 93. 
3 Gertsen and Mogarichev, zbid., p. 27. 
t Gertsen and Mogarichev, Arepost^ dragotsennostei, pp. 8-9. 
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plex of Chufut-Kale, as well as the construction of the fortifications 
of Theodoro (Mangup), should be attributed to the period of the 
Byzantine Emperor Justinian I (527—565). During the time of Justinian, 
the main population of this territory was mixed barbarian, with the 
Alans as its predominant element. Abulfeda, the Arab geographer 
of the fourteenth century, wrote about the castle of Qerger or Qergri 
situated in the country of the Alans? The etymology and meaning 
of this toponym can be interpreted in various ways. However, the 
most probable in this case is homonymy, meaning that the Tatars 
who called the town “Qirg-Yer (Qirq-Er, Qirq-Or)” (Turkic for 
“Forty Castles/Places/Men”) simply adapted the former Alanian 
name in the fourteenth-sixteenth centuries, transforming it into a 
term more understandable to them.* 

The population of Qirg-Yer was not homogeneous. In addition 
to the aforementioned testimonies concerning the Alanian popula- 
tion, medieval travelers also left information about the presence of 
the Goths there. In the opinion of Josaphath Barbaro, the regions 
of the Crimean Alania and Gothia were situated very close to each 
other and inhabited by a mixed ethnic group, called the “Gothalani,” 
appearing as a consequence of the process of assimilation between 
the Alans and the Goths.’ 

In the thirteenth century not only the eastern, but also the western 
part of the Crimea started to suffer from the invasions of the Tatars. 
In the fourteenth century, the Tatar expansion continued apace and 
as its consequence, Oirq-Yer was seized by the Tatars during the 
reign of Janibek, the Khan of the Golden Horde (1342-1357).?* Qirq- 
Yer was such a significant conquest for the Tatars that in the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century the founder of the dynasty of the Crimean 
Khans, Hadji-Giray, transferred the capital of the Crimean Tatars 
there.? 

With the accession of the Tatars to power in Qirq-Yer, the ethnic 
situation there changed considerably. The Christian population (i.c., 
the Goths and Alans) was probably moved to the adjacent valley of 
Maryam-Dere. We lack written sources related to this problem, but 


5 See The Arabic text of Abulfeda, p. 214. 
Gertsen and Mogarichev, hid., pp. 50—54. 
Barbaro 1 Contarini, p. 132. 

Gertsen and Mogarichev, tbid., p. 56. 
Gertsen and Mogarichev, bid., p. 64. 
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the establishment of the Monastery of the Assumption at the end of 
the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century lends credence to 
this hypothesis. However, the Crimean Tatars still needed the assis- 
tance of some other nations (more sedentary than their own) to sup- 
port them in their everyday life. Therefore, the vacuum which 
appeared after the removal of the Goths and Alans, was soon filled 
by the newcomers, the Karaites and Armenians. Thus, already in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, Qirq-Yer was inhabited by 
the representatives of the Muslim, Jewish (probably, Karaite) and 
Armenian communities. These three communities are mentioned as 
the inhabitants of Qirq-Yer in the earliest yarligs (= written order or 
charter issued by the Crimean Khans) of the Crimean Khans of 
1459 and 1468. The leader of the Jewish community is called there 
"teacher Yahuda."? In my opinion, however, the Karaites could 
have been settled in Qirq-Yer as early as the fourteenth century, at 
the time of the Tatar conquest of the town. This suggestion might 
be corroborated by late ninenteenth-century Karaite legends which, 
despite their mixed and pseudo-historical character seem to preserve 
grains of true historical information about the arrival of the Karaites 
to Oirq-Yer in the fourteenth century. According to one of them 
the Tatar Khan Batu brought with him forty Karaite families and 
settled them in the settlement which later started to be called 
“Dschuffut-Kale”.'' There are also other late legends which tell about 
the establishment of Oirq-Yer by forty Karaite brothers or by forty 
Karaite families who fought together with Tokhtamish and Mengli 
Giray."? 

According to some scholars, in addition to the Karaite commu- 
nity, there also was a Rabbanite community in Chufut-Kale, which, 
however, left the town in the eigteenth century.? The only evidence 
for this conclusion is the presence of several Rabbanite tombstones 
in the Jehosaphat valley; we have no Hebrew sources concerning 
the existence of a Rabbanite community in Qirq-Yer (Chufut-Kale), 
and non-Jewish sources of the fifteenth-sevententh centuries are not 
sophisticated enough to differentiate between Karaites and Rabbanites.'* 


Smirnov, "Tataro-Khanskie", pp. 9-10. 

" Kohl, Reisen in Suedrussland, pp. 259-260. 

? Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 454; Beim, Pamiat’ o Chufut-Kale, p. 37. 

Evrei v Krymu, p. 23. 

^ Travelers in the fifteenth-seventeenth centuries did not differentiate between 
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Only a comprehensive and unbiased exploration of the tombstone 
inscriptions of the cemetery in the Jehosaphath valley would provide 
us with a more exact date for the establishment of the Karaite and 
Rabbanite communities in Qirq-Yer.? 

In all probability, Muslims lived within the boundaries of the so 
called Old Town, while the Karaites and Armenians were beyond 
its limits, in the territory of the adjacent suburb, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall at the beginning of the sixteenth century (in the 
modern scholarly literature it is called the New Town: see appen- 
dix 1). However, at the beginning of the sixteenth century the cap- 
ital of the Crimean Khanate was transferred to Bakhchisarai, a more 
appropriate location. The representatives of the Tatar administra- 
tion (a military garrison, qadi [judge] and bek [governor]) left Chufut- 
Kale in the first half of the seventeenth century. Many sources 
mentioned that the Tatars left Chufut-Kale in the possession of the 
Karaites because of problems with the water supply." In the opinion 
of M. Guthrie and some other travelers, another reason for allowing 
the Karaites to settle in Chufut-Kale was skill in crafts and trade.'® 
Marshall Marmont mentions the Karaites’ wish to “secure them- 
selves” as one of the most important reasons for their settling in 
Chufut-Kale.? Thus, the town also played the role of a ghetto within 
whose bounds the Karaites could feel comparatively safe and secure. 

The Karaites became the main population of the town by the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. A decisive indication of this 
ethnic change is the fact that from the first half of the seventeenth 
century on, Qirq-Yer, the medieval name of the town, was no longer 
used, being replaced by the new one, Chufut-Kale (the Jews’ Castle/ 
Town). The Karaites, however, avoided using the first part of this 
place name, chufut, because of its derogatory meaning, and as is evi- 
dent from their correspondence and other documents, called their 


Karaites and Rabbanites and referred to them in the same manner: Giudei, Juifs, 
Juden or Judaei, whereas official Tatar documents referred to the Karaites and other 
Jewish subjects using the word -yahudi (Firkovich, Sbornik starinnykh, pp. 62-93). 

5 This problem is discussed in detail in Shapira, Studies in a Karaite. See further 
> Shapira, Beginnings. 

16 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puleshestvi, pp. 93-94. 

7 Kleeman, Reisen, p. 74; Guthrie, A Tour, Performed, p. 85. 

18 Guthrie, ibid, p. 85. 

?? De Marmont, Voyage du Marechal, p. 296. 
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main Crimean settlement Kale (“castle/town”) or Qirg-Yer/Er (“forty 
castles/men,” the former Tatar name).? 

In the yarliq of Janibeck Giray of 1610 the town is called Kak, 
while the yarliq of 1637 specifies that “at the present moment the 
town is called Jewish Town" with the Armenian and Jewish (i.e., 
Karaite) communities living there." Russian ambassadors of the sev- 
enteenth century also called the settlement Zhidovskii Gorodok 
(Russian for “Jewish Town”). In general, almost all sources named 
the settlement and interpreted the meaning of its name in the same 
way: Chufut-Kale (or, very rarely, in the Karaite manner, Kale), i.e., 
the “Jews’ Castle.” The only point of disagreement was the spelling 
of this place name; it is possible to come across such variants as 
Chufudkalest, DsChufut-Kale, Tchifout Kalchsi, Dschoufout Kale, Fuffut-Kale, 
Joofud-Kalah, Tschonfort Kale, Kalo, etc. However, some travelers used 
other toponyms: Portelli d'Ascolli (1634) called the settlement Toprakala 
(Turkish “Earthen Castle”),** de Peyssonel (1753) used the naming 
Chateau des Juifs (Le., a French translation of the Tatar Chufut- 
Kale), while Evliya Chelebi (1665-1666) supplied two other place- 
names: Butmai and Gevherkerman. In the Crimean Tatar language, 
“Gevherkerman” means “the Fortress of Treasures"; the traveler sup- 
plied the legend according to which the town was called by this 
name because of precious stones once placed in its walls.” In our 
view, however, the first part of the toponym, “gevher” is a corrup- 
tion of “Qirq-Yer,” the former name of the town. 

From the end of the fifteenth century almost until the Russian 
annexation of the Crimea in 1783, Chufut-Kale had often been used 
by Tatar officials as a place for confining important prisoners. Evliya 


? See Mann, Texts and Studies, pp. 285-550. Paradoxically, even up to day most 
of the Crimean Karaites do not call the settlement *Chufut-Kale", but simply 
*Kale". 

?! Firkovich, Sbornik starinnykh, p. 69. 

2 Statejnyi spisok, p. 34; “Posylki v Krym”, p. 75; “Skazanie sviashchennika", 
p. 686. 

3 Similar toponyms containing the root “chufut” (derogatory term for “Jewish”) 
can be found in other districts of the former Ottoman Empire. E.g. Tchifut-Burgaz 
in Constantinople and Chufut-Katta in the Caucasus. See Danon, “The Karaites 
in^, p. 301; David, Istoriia evreev, II, p. 86. 

?* Eszer, "Die Beschreibung des", p. 234. Gertsen and Mogarichev consider that 
the settlement was called by d'Ascoli in such a strange way because of its earthen 
fortifications: Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost’ dragotsennoste, pp. 84—85. 

? De Peyssonel, Traite sur le Commerce, I, p. 259. 

6 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestvi, pp. 92-93. 
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Chelebi (1666) wrote that “There is no way to get out of this prison 
in Chufudkalesi, unless your remains are taken from there in a coffin. 
To such an extent does this prison resemble an inferno.””’ In the 
traveler's opinion, from the mid-seventeenth century on, the task of 
guarding and keeping prisoners was carried out by the Jewish (Karaite) 
population of the town: “There are no Muslims there at all, and 
even its commandant, garrison, guards and door-keepers are all 
Jews"? It is difficult to determine the location of the prison in the 
seventeenth century,? however, in the second half of the eighteenth 
it was located in the house of the Karaite "Aaron-Kochesh-Balbush."*? 

In addition to prisoners of war, in the seventeenth century Chufut- 
Kale very often housed, so-called “unofficial” prisoners, i.e., the mem- 
bers of hostile foreign embassies, whose position sometimes was even 
worse than that of important captives: they were not allowed to leave 
Chufut-Kale, did not receive any money or food supplies, and were 
often threatened and humiliated.*! Very often it was Karaite merchants 
who alleviated their situation by lending them money and food. Petr 
Savelov (1626) mentioned in his account to the Tsar Mikhail Romanov 
that he and other members of the embassy spent about nine weeks 
in Zhidovskü Gorodok ("Jewish Town”) almost dying from starvation 
and purchasing victuals from the local inhabitants (undoubtedly, the 
Karaites and Armenians).? Dvorianinov and Nepeitsyn (1634) remarked 
that they had left their goods to be kept in Zhidovskit Gorodok at 
“zhidovin Ezra"'s (“Ezra the Jew’s”) place.” The ambassador Vasilii 


27 Evliya Chelebi, jbid., p. 94. Among the “reluctant travelers” imprisoned in 
Chufut-Kale were such famous persons as the Prince of Transylvania Janos Kemeny 
(1657), Polish hetmans Potocki and Kalinowski (1648), Russian boyar Vasili Sheremetev 
(1660-1681), Russian ambassadors V. Aytemirov (1692-1695) and A. Romodanovski 
(1681). 

8 Evliya Chelebi, Kmga Puteshestvii, pp. 93-94. 

? Gertsen proposed to locate this prison in one of the cave-dungeons situated 
on the southern slope of Chufut-Kale (Gertsen, and Mogarichev, Krepost’ dragotsen- 
noste, pp. 92-93) In our view, however, this cave-prison was used only for such 
prisoners whose conduct evoked the wrath of the Tatar officials, whereas other, 
more respected prisoners, were located in normal buildings. 

3 In 1777 in this house-prison were imprisoned Selim Shah murza and two other 
Tatar dignitaries (Azaria ben Eliah, “Sobytiia sluchivshiesja”, pp. 74-75. The full 
text of this highly interesting historical chronicle composed by the Karaite author 
Azaria ben Eliah is being prepared for the publication by Akhiezer, see further > 
Akhiezer, History. 

31 Podhorodecki, Chanat Krymski, p. 75. 

? *"Posylki v Krym”, p. 75. 

3 "Skazanie sviashchennika", p. 686. 
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Tiapkin, who was sent to sign a peace treaty with the Crimean 
Khanate in 1860, wrote about the release of two Russian nobles 
(boyars, Vasilii Sheremetev and Andrei Romodanovski from the 
prison of <hidovsku Gorodok. He also mentioned that the members of 
his embassy stayed in “zhidovskie doma" (Jewish houses) of Chufut- 
Kale.** 

In the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries the town’s military significance 
diminished considerably, mostly because of the lack of a natural 
water supply in its territory. During the sixteenth-eighteenth cen- 
turies the architectural ensemble of the town underwent a number 
of significant changes. Especially important was the construction of 
the eastern defensive wall (see appendix 1.8) surrounding the New 
Town, the Karaite part of Chufut-Kale. According to the data from 
archaeological excavations, this wall was built not earlier than the 
first half of the sixteenth century.” 

In 1774-1783, after the annexation of the Crimean Khanate to 
Russian Empire, Chufut-Kale, as well as all other Crimean towns 
became part of the Russian crown. In the 1790s, the Karaite com- 
munity of Chufut-Kale grew considerably, because of the migration 
to Chufut-Kale of the Mangup community (see below). In general, 
in the nineteenth century, when the medieval town became too old- 
fashioned, even for its rather conservative inhabitants, the Karaites 
gradually abandoned Chufut-Kale. The centre of Crimean Karaism 
shifted to the west, to a new important port of the Russian Empire, 
Eupatoria (Gozleve). In this period, Chufut-Kale began to attract the 
interest of numerous European tourists among who were such famous 
Russian men of letters as A.K. Tolstoi, V.A. Zhukosvkii, and A.S. 
Griboedov. Moreover, in the nineteenth and early twentieth century 
the town had been frequented by members of Tsar’s family. Adam 
Mickiewicz, Poland’s ever greatest poet, who visited the Crimea in 
August-October 1825, entitled one of his Crimean sonnets “Droga 
nad przepascia Czufut-Kale” (The Road over the Precipice in Chufut- 
Kale) and dedicated several lines of his commentaries to the sonnets 
to a brief description of this town.” Information from Mickiewicz’s 
friend, Gustav Olizar, is quite important also for those interested in 


3t Stateinyi spisok, p. 63. 
5 Gertsen and Mogarichev, ibid., p. 82. 
3€ Mickiewicz, Sonety, pp. 47-48. 
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Russian history. The traveler disproves all rumours about the vio- 
lent death of the Russian emperor Alexander I in November 1825 
and maintains that the real reason for the Emperor’s mortal disease 
was the cold caused by his trip to “a very cold mountain in order 
to visit the Karaite town of Kale”, which he undertook in a very 
light uniform despite the warning of his Tatar guide.” 

K. Kaczkowski, who visited Chufut-Kale in 1825, described the 
town as the seat of the main Karaite rabbi, full of people, with hun- 
dreds of houses built right on the rocky surface of the mountain.” 
E. Hojecki (1843) was also lucky to see Chufut-Kale still inhabited 
by a considerable amount of people and estimated its population at 
500 Karaites. A young Karaite Rabbi, who may be identified as 
Solomon Beim, invited the traveler and his companions to his house, 
and showed them the synagogue. The ruins of Beim’s house, which 
was situated close to the house of Abraham Firkovich, can still be 
seen (see appendix 1.7).? 

Using the data from travel accounts, it is possible to estimate the 
population of Chufut-Kale from the end of the eighteenth through 
the nineteenth centuries. P.S. Pallas (1793-1794) estimated the Karaite 
population of the town at 1200 inhabitants. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the traveler also supplies the number of their houses 
(two hundred), it is possible to assume that each household (family) 
consisted of roughly six people.? The anonymous Russian author 
known by the penname D.B. (1816) informs us that the population 
of Chufut-Kale was around 1500, while E. Henderson (1821) speaks 
of about 250 families (about 1500 people)*! The only exact data 
was supplied by Dubois de Montpereux with the reference to the 
work of Peter Koeppen: 1109 inhabitants (492 males and 617 females).? 
N. Murzakevitch, who visited Chufut-Kale in 1836, mentioned the 
recently started emigration of the Karaites from the town and estimated 
its population at 800 people.*? A similar picture of the gradual aban- 
donment of the town was depicted by O. Shishkina, who estimated 


? Olizar, Pamitniki Gustava, p. 181. 
38 Kaczkowski, Dziennik podrézy, p. 100. 
3 Chojecki, Wspomnienia z podrózy, p. 217. 
Pallas, Travels through, p. 36. 
4 D.B., "Otryvok iz puteshestvija”, p. 49; Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 311. 
De Montpereux, Voyage autour, p. 339. 
3 Murzakevich, “Poezdka v Krym”, p. 642. 
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that at that moment the population of Chufut-Kale consisted of 150 
families (1845). 

According to the work of the Karaite scholar S. Szapszal, emi- 
gration of the Karaites en masse started in 1846, when only thirty 
families remained there. The main destinations were Bakhchisarai, 
Eupatoria, Theodosia, Cherson, Odessa, Nikolaev and other trading 
cities situated nearby.‘ A picturesque description of Chufut-Kale at 
the time of the Crimean war was left by Samuel Pigit, who witnessed 
these events as a small boy. According to Pigit, the Karaites from 
Eupatoria and Sevastopol', who migrated to Chufut-Kale, were mostly 
from poor and middle-class families, whereas well-to-do Karaites 
migrated to remoter and safer cities of the Russian Empire (such as 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Elizavetgrad, Ekaterinoslav, Kremenchug, 
Melitopol’ etc.). These emigrants left Chufut-Kale in 1856-1857, 
leaving the town even more desolate and decayed than before.“ 
N. Berg (1856) described Chufut-Kale as the “hardly breathing" half- 
mythical town inhabited by several Karaite families who were retained 
there only by the efforts of the Aazzan Solomon Beim. The afore- 
mentioned hazzan wrote that in 1862 the population of Chufut-Kale 
was around twelve families.? In the account of E. Markov (1860s), 
Chufut-Kale was depicted as an abandoned mystical town inhabited 
only by several families under the guidance of Abraham Firkovich.?? 
H. Skirmuntowa (Pojata), who paid a visit to Chufut-Kale in 1869— 
1870 and called the town “a peaceful republic of Hebrews” or “the 
Zion of Taurid Israelites”, described the settlement as completely 
abandoned, haunted by the wild dogs and inhabited only by Firkovich’s 
family. ^Chufut-Kale ...is gone! Only my father keeps it. Except 
for us, nobody lives here, everyone has left," explained Firkovich's 
daughter to Pojata?! L. Hlebnicki-Józefowicz, who visited the town 
in 1877 (ie., three years after the death of the last Karaite patri- 
arch, A. Firkovich), left it even more dissatisfied: “I left this bare 


** Shishkina, Zametki i vospominanya, p. 116. 

9$ Szapszal, Karaimy i Chufut-Kale, p. 16. 

Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze, p. 190. 

4 Pigit, Iggeret Nidhey, pp. 2, 10, 12. I am grateful to Dr Philip Miller for his 
help with regard to this highly interesting Karaite source. 

*® Berg, Bakhchisarai, p. 19. 

9 Beim, Pamiat’ o Chufut-Kale, p. 26. 

5° Markov: Ocherki Kryma, pp. 454—461. 

5! Pojata [H.Skirmuntowa], “Szkice z Krymu”, p. 222. 
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rock with an unpleasant feeling in my soul: it was empty, sorrow- 
ful, and wild; only precipices and ruins were before my eyes——a real 
Dante’s place.” At the time of his visit, the only inhabitants of the 
place were remote relatives of A. Firkovich from Vilna, who were 
quite happy to hear the Polish speech of the traveler.? 

To sum up, it is possible to conclude that already in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century there was no stable population in 
the territory of Chufut-Kale and even the efforts of Karaite leaders 
such as Solomon Beim and Abraham Firkovich could not stem the 
tide of emigration from the town. 


Karaite Monuments and the Social Topography of Chufut-Kale 


Dwellings 


As has been mentioned, in the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries the Karaites 
and the much less numerous Armenians lived in the territory of the 
New Town, while the Old Town was reserved mostly for the Muslim 
inhabitants. However, from the seventeenth century on, practically 
the whole territory of the settlement was occupied by Karaites. 

According to Evliya Chelebi, the Karaites lived not only in stone 
dwellings, but also in caves and there were 200 houses in the terri- 
tory of the New Town.” N. Kleeman mentions the unusually small 
number of 120 houses (1769), while G. Romme (1786) and P.S. Pallas 
(1793-1794) speak of about 200 houses.” The Russian traveler D.B. 
and the German voyager von Haxthausen estimated that there were 
300 houses.” However, the most accurate data were provided by 
two other travelers: P. Sumarokov (1799, 227 houses), and Dubois 
de Montpereux (1838, 212 houses). These two figures are very close 
to the statistical data of 1783, according to which there were 217 
houses in Chufut-Kale.*’ 


? Hlebnicki-Józefowicz, “Wspomnienia Krymu”, p. 165. 

5 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestvii, p. 93. 

* Kleeman, Reisen, p. 74; Romm, Puteshestoie v Krym, p. 70; Pallas, Travels through, 
p. 36. 


p. HI. 
5$ Sumarokov, Puleshestvie po vsemu, p. 144; De Montpereux, Voyage autour, p. 339. 
5 "Statisticheskie svedenija", p. 103. 
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The Necropolis in the Valley of Fehosaphath 

The travelers paid attention not only to the dwellings of the Karaites, 
but also to the bei hayyim (Hebrew for “cemetery”) situated in the 
adjacent valley of Jehosaphath. According to some estimates, there 
are more than five thousand graves in this cemetery.’ The ceme- 
tery in the Jehosaphath valley started to attract travelers! attention 
from the end of the eighteenth century. In the second half of the 
ninetenth century local Karaites were of the opinion that this name 
was given to the place by A. Firkovich, who was astonished by the 
similarity between the valley near Chufut-Kale and the Jehosaphath 
valley in the vicinity of Jerusalem.” This opinion is, however, undoubt- 
edly wrong because the travel notes of P.S. Pallas mention the 
toponym “Jehosaphath valley" with the regard to the Karaite bur- 
ial ground near Chufut-Kale much earlier, in 1793-1794. Albeit, 
a visit to this place became an essential part of the itinerary of any 
traveler visiting Chufut-Kale. The travelers usually remarked that the 
magnificent scenery of the place evoked in them pious musings on 
the vanity of earthly life. E. Clarke (1799) mentioned that visiting 
the “field of the dead” was the only form of exercise for Karaite 
women.?' A. Demidov (1837) described in detail his conversation 
with “the artist of death,” the old Karaite Yehuda Kazas-Miisyz who 
spent his entire life engraving inscriptions on the tombstones of the 
cemetery. 

Some scholars and travelers of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury tried to date the establishment of the cemetery in the thirteenth- 
fourteenth centuries. Jean de Reuilly (1803) considered the grave of 
5204 (Le., 1444) to be the most ancient one;? E. Henderson (1821) 
wrote down the inscription from the oldest grave which was shown 
to him and attributed it to 5004.% The Karaite sage Mordecai 
Sultansky informed P.I. Koeppen that the oldest graves of the necrop- 
olis date back to 5009 (1249) and 5013 (1253). One his disciples, 


58 Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost’ dragotsennostei, p. 104. 

°° Gertsen and Mogarichev, ibid., p. 86. 

$9? Pallas, Travels through, pp. 34—35. 

9! Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 189. 

© Demidov, Voyage dans Russie, IL, pp. 38-39. 
De Reuilly, Voyage en Crimee, p. 133. 

5¢ Nevertheless, the scholar was mistaken when he considered that 5004 of the 
Hebrew calendar (= 1244 A.D.) corresponded to 1364 A.D.: Henderson, Biblical 
Researches, pp. 313-314. 

$5 Koeppen, O drevnostiah iuzhnogo, p. 29. 
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famous A. Firkovich, however, developed a completely different the- 
ory, according to which the earliest graves of the cemetery belonged 
to the first centuries C.E. This pseudo-historical concept was reflected 
in many writings of the Karaite leader, primarily in his Avnet Zikkaron 
(Vilna, 1872). The hot and rather impolite discussion which followed 
later between the proponents and opponents of Firkovich’s theory is 
beyond the scope of this small essay. However, most unprejudiced 
and objective scholars are inclined to date the foundation of the 
cemetery to not earlier than the fourteenth century. 

Present-day visitors to Chufut-Kale can still see numerous tomb- 
stones in the cemetery and ruins of houses which convey the atmo- 
sphere of the almost abandoned mystical town of Firkovich’s times. 


Synagogues 

In general, the concentration of Jewish quarters around synagogues 
is a typical feature of the social and the material life of the Jews in 
the Middle Ages and early modern period. Two Karaite synagogues? 
of Chufut-Kale always attracted the attention of travelers, scholars, 
and tourists by their interesting architectural design and Oriental 
outlook (see appendix 1.3). According to A.G. Gertsen, the large 
synagogue was built in the seventeenth century, presumably on the 
place of the earlier one.” The Russian traveler E. Markov (1860s) 
described it in the following way: 


The synagogue looks like a real monastery; it is surrounded by reli- 
able walls and is completely hidden in the yard... Its cleanliness is 
very remarkable. In the first part, where shoes are to be taken off, 
stand benches, and there are no chairs further on; there are numer- 
ous lamps of a very quaint form which are hanged on the wooden 
triangles, as in mosques. There is a kind of lectern instead of an altar, 
and there is a very beautifully decorated Pentateuch of great antiq- 
uity. In general it is very simple, compact, and poor...” 


6° See Shapira (ed.), Studies in a Karaite Community, see further > Shapira, Beginnings. 

© In 1911 the Karaite hakham S.M. Panpulov suggested to designate the Karaite 
houses of prayer by the word "kenasa" (a Karaite term for the synagogue) (“O 
naimenovanii ‘kennasa’”, p. 109). From this moment on the word “synagogue” was 
banned from the writings of East European Karaites; moreover, in academic liter- 
ature in Russian, Polish, and Lithuanian the term “kenasa” is usually used. 

$5 Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost’ dragotsennostei, p. 96. 

8 My translation from Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 87. 
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A specific feature of these and other Karaite synagogues is their ori- 
entation towards the south. A stone reservoir in front of the large 
synagogue is a witness of another specific Karaite religious tradition 
according to which those who wanted to enter the synagogue had 
to wash their hands and feet before entering the synagogue (as is 
known, the Karaites do not recognize the Rabbanite rite of miqweh). 

The smaller synagogue was built later, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, after the arrival of the Karaite community from Mangup; 
some equipment for this synagogue was also delivered from Mangup.” 
Its inner and outer design and decorations are much more modest 
than those of the larger one. It was there, in the genizah of the 
smaller synagogue, that A. Firkovich, according to his own words, 
found one of the most ancient known Torah scrolls.? In the second 
half of the nineteenth century, when the local Karaite community 
decreased considerably, it was used by A. Firkovich as a storehouse 
for his valuable manuscripts which he had gathered on his travels 
in the Crimea, Caucasus, and Orient. 

Until recently, both synagogues, in spite of their worn-out state, 
could have easily been observed by visitors to Chufut-Kale. However, 
“restoration” works recklessly carried out in Autumn 2001 destroyed 
practically all Hebrew inscriptions, the wooden altar part and the 
inner furnishing of the larger synagogue.” 


Other monuments 

There are other important historical monuments in Chufut-Kale 
which are directly related to the history of the Karaite community 
of the town. A visitor to the town can still see the houses of the 
famous collector and scholar Abraham Firkovich (see appendix 1.6), 
the wealthy Karaite Chalbory (see appendix 1.13) (both in very good 
condition), the hazzan S. Beim (see appendix 1.7; in ruins; a visitor 


” This is due to a literal interpretation of Daniel 6:10. 

7 Levi-Babovich, Ocherk vozniknoveniya, p. 39. 

7? Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 458. However, it seems that in fact this Torah scroll 
had been acquired by Firkovich somewhere else, either in Orient or in Karasubazar. 
On the scrolls see further > Harviainen, Overview. 

7 Tt seems that the same fate is awaiting the smaller synagogue. Unfortunately, 
none of my appeals could emend the situation. See my article in the local Crimean 
newspaper *Khaverim": Kizilov M. “Merzost’ zapusteniia v chufutkalskom khrame” 
[Abomination of desolation in the Chufut-Kale shrine] in Khaverim 50 (2002), pp. 
8-9. 
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should not be mistaken by the misleading tourist sign which attrib- 
utes to Beim the aforementioned house of Chalbory), and ruins of 
the estate which once belonged to the influential Karaite clan of 
Sinan-Chelebis (see appendix 1.11). 

Chufut-Kale was not only the most important seat of the largest 
Karaite community in the Crimea, but was also the centre of Jewish 
culture and learning. The first printing press in the Crimea was the 
Karaite press established in Chufut-Kale in the early 1730s under 
the auspices of Isaak b. Moses Sinan Chelebi. Moreover, aside from 
the attempt to establish a press in Constantinople, this was the only 
independent Karaite press in history! A remark by the Karaite hakham 
S. Szapszal allows us to determine the exact location of the press 
in the quarter of the town adjoining the synagogues from the north- 
ern side (see appendix 1.14). At the beginning of the nincteenth cen- 
tury the press was transferred to Gózleve (Eupatoria).” 

From written sources we know about the functioning of several 
Karaite schools for children (batei midrash) in Chufut-Kale.? In the 
nineteenth century one of these schools was located in the house of 
S. Beim (see above) where the latter attempted to educate in a new, 
less conservative manner than was the wont in Karaite circles. In 
the 1860s the medrash closed down because of a lack of pupils and 
the existence of two similar Karaite schools in Bakhchisarai.” 

A late Karaite legend mentions a hidden underground corridor 
which led from the southern gate to a well allegedly situated nearby.” 
To the great astonishment of all skeptics, the legend turned out to 
be partially true: excavations during 2000 and 2001 revealed the 
well and an underground corridor connected to it. Of great inter- 
est for our topic are a number of Hebrew graffiti found on the cor- 
ridor's ceiling, most of them Karaite names and surnames, supposedly 
from the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries. Further investigation should 
provide more information on the complex and its significance. 


7t Szapszal, “O. Akchokrakly", p. 39. 

75 See details in Miller, “Prayer Book Politics", pp. 15-26; Miller, “Agenda in 
Karaite”, pp. 82-88. 

7$ Pigit, /geeret Nidhey, p. 2; Markov, Ocherki Kryma, pp. 86-87. 

7 Kazas, *O merakh dla", pp. 71-72. 

75 Szapszal, Karaimy i Chufut-Kale, p. 22. 
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Mangup 


Historical Outline 


The ruins of Mangup are situated on the top of the mountain belong- 
ing to the south-western part of the inner chain of the Crimean 
mountains. Its ravines distinguish four distinct capes on the Mangup 
plateau: Chamnu-Burun (“Pine Cape”), Chufut-Chagirgan-Burun 
(“Cape of Calling for the Jews”), Elli-Burun (“Windy Cape”), and 
Teshkli-Burun (“Cape with Holes”). In the Middle Ages it was pos- 
sible to access the inhabited area of the plateau using the paths com- 
ing through the ravines of Tabana-Dere (“Ravine of Tanners”), 
Khamam-Dere (“Bath Ravine”), and the medieval road of Qapu- 
Dere (“Gate Ravine”). The natural fortification of this place is extra- 
ordinary: the plateau is surrounded almost on all sides by precipices, 
exceeding in some places a height of seventy metres. Evliya Chelebi 
wrote that these precipices resembled "the abyss of Hell,” adding 
that "Allah created this rock with the purpose that it would serve 
as a fortress."? Another important detail regarding the natural con- 
ditions of this place was its good water supply: there are more than 
nine springs in the territory of the settlement at the present time.” 

There is no unanimity of opinion concerning the meaning of the 
toponym Mangup: Evliya Chelebi translated it as "ill-fated;"*' Dubois 
de Montpereux considered it to be a distorted form of Mangothia;" 
some scholars believe that it comes from the Arab manqüb ("full of 
caves"). Some scholars suggest that the earliest written reference to 
the usage of this name (in the distorted form Mank-t) could be found 
in the letter. of the Khazar Khagan Joseph to Hisdai ibn Shaprut 
(mid 10th century). This toponym had been used simultaneously 
with the Greek name Theodoro until the Ottoman conquest of 1475, 
when the latter was finally replaced by Mangup. 


7? Evlya Chelebi, Kniga puleshestvg, p. 89. 
Gertzen, “Krepostnoi ansambl”, p. 105. 
8! Evliya Chelebi, ibid., p. 92. 
See his contemplations regarding the meaning of this place name in Voyage 
autour, p. 286. 

83 Abrahamovicz, commentaries to Ksiega podrózy, p. 264. 

84 Gertzen, ibid., p. 137. It is, however, rather questionable whether this “Mank-t” 
should be identified with “Mangup”. 
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Construction of the first fortifications in the territory of the Mangup 
plateau dates back to the period of Justinian I (527—565 C.E.). In 
the eighth century the town was captured by the Khazars, who left 
Mangup in the tenth century. In the thirteenth century the town 
became the capital of the Greek-Gothic principality of Theodoro. In 
December, 1475, after a six-month siege, the town was conquered 
by the Ottoman army under the command of Gedik Ahmed pasha.® 

Mangup did not lose its administrative significance after the Ottoman 
conquest: it became the centre of qadylyk?? formed predominantly 
from the lands of the former principality of Theodoro. Unlike Chufut- 
Kale, which belonged to the Crimean Khans, after 1475, Mangup 
and the qadylyk subject to it were under the jurisdiction of the 
Ottoman administration. According to information of Evliya Chelebi, 
there was a judge (gadi), the Ottoman commandant of a castle (diz- 
dar), and a garrison of fifteen soldiers.” The Muslim administration 
stayed there until 1774, when according to the conditions of the 
Kuchuk-Qaynardji peace treaty Turkey had to withdraw its military 
forces from the Crimea.” 

The importance of Mangup, once the capital of a flourishing prin- 
cipality, began to diminish at the end of the fifteenth century. After 
the Ottoman massacre of the Christian population of the town, the 
number of inhabitants began to decrease. According to the Ottoman 
taxation books (defter, the whole (Christian, Muslim and Jewish) pop- 
ulation of Mangup consisted of 169 families in the second quarter 
of the sixteenth century; this number was reduced to only 97, accord- 
ing to the defier of 1542-1543. The gradual disappearance of the 
Christians and the growth of the Jewish (Karaite) population are the 
main trends in the ethnic history of Mangup during the sixteenth 
century. This situation was precisely described by Martinus Broniovius 
(1578), who found in Mangup only one Greek, a few Judaei (perhaps 
Karaites) and Ottomans, and the whole town in ruins and oblivion.” 


8 For the details see Gertsen, ibid., pp. 147-154; Vasiliev, The Goths in, pp. 
249-266. 

3 Qadyhyk—an administrative unit in the Ottoman Empire. 

8” Evliya Chelebi, Kniga puteshestoj, p. 89. 

35 Further on this period > Akhiezer, History. 

89 See the table of data from the Ottoman taxation books in Veinstein, “La 
Population du Sud", p. 242. 

% Broniovius, Martini Broniovii, p. 7. 
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Unfortunately, historical data seem to be insufficient for the estab- 
lishment of the terminus ante quem for the Karaites’ settlement in the 
territory of Mangup. The only available sources have a very late 
and rather legendary character. A Hebrew colophon written around 
1700 and preserved in a nineteenth-century Polish translation men- 
tions the presence of the Karaite community in Mangup already in 
the mid-thirteenth century, whereas an oral tradition narrated to 
Mordekhai Sultanski by three Mangupian elders relates that Mangup 
was inhabited soon after the Tatar conquest of the peninsula (thir- 
teenth century) by the Karaites from the Crimean settlements of 
Eski-Krym and Tash-Jargan." Nevertheless, preliminary results of 
the examination of the Karaite cemetery in Tabana-Dere tend to the 
conclusion that the Karaite community appeared there a bit later, 
only in the mid-fifteenth century,” later than in Chufut-Kale. Some 
data (e.g., the existence of the Krimchak surname “Mangupli”, i.e., 
"from Mangup”) suggest that in addition to the Mangupian Karaite 
community, there also was a Rabbanite (Krimchak) one, whose exist- 
ence is not reflected in written sources. 

Due to the fact that Mangup was included in the Ottoman part 
of Crimea, there are exact statistical data regarding the number of 
Jewish (Karaite) households of Mangup in the Ottoman defters of 
the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries: one district and 48 households 
in the second quarter of the sixteenth century; 35 households in 
1542-1543; 76 households in 1638, 68 in 1649, and 51 in 1662.” 
Figures provided by de Beauplan in the seventeenth century (60 
households) are very similar to that of the defters.°* The data of 
Evliya Chelebi (seven districts, 1000 houses and 80 shops) are cer- 
tainly considerably exaggerated.” 

In addition to written and epigraphic sources, the presence of the 
Karaite population is also reflected in the Tatar toponymy of the 
place: the valley once occupied by the Karaite quarters is still called 
“the Ravine of the Tanners” (Tabana-Dere), while the adjacent cape 
is called “the Cape of the Calling for the Jews” (Chufut-Cheargan- 


?! Stepaniv [Daszkiewicz], “L’epoque de Danylo", p. 335; Koeppen, O drevnosti- 
akh iuzhnogo, pp. 289—290. 

? Shapira, “A Karaim poem", p. 87. 

% Veinstein, ibid., p. 242; Fisher, “The Ottoman Crimea”, p. 221. 

** De Beauplan, Opys Ukrainy, p. 32. 

5 Evliya Chelebi, ibid., p. 90. 
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Burun). The first placename is a reference to the main occupation 
of the Karaites; the etymology of the second is, however, unclear. 
While describing the Karaite monuments of Mangup, H. Skirmuntowa 
(Pojata) mentioned “the Hebrew cemetery of the Karaites” and 
explained the etymology of the placename Tabana dere (“the Valley 
of Tanners,” the ravine where the cemetery is situated) by the pro- 
fession of the Karaites: “Those protestant-Israelites, with the dili- 
gence peculiar to their tribe, made use of ancient caves and established 
a tannery there." At the time of her visit (1869-1870) all vestiges 
of the former splendour of the town had disappeared and magnificent 
towers “defended only emptiness and miserable Karaite ruins.” 

Unfortunately, there is not much information on the Karaites of 
Mangup in written sources. According to the description of Evliya 
Chelebi (1665-1666), the Mangupian Karaite community was much 
poorer than that of Chufut-Kale: 


there are seven Jewish quarters, around a thousand miserable, dirty, 
lousy, tile-covered Jewish houses, and eighty tanners’ shops . . . All these 
Jews are of the Karaite denomination. Other Jews dislike the Jews of 
this confession. They do not know what food is forbidden and what 


is allowed. ... These Jews are indeed Israelites and followers of 
Moses... They do not know the language of the Jews at all and speak 
only Tatar. 


According to Evliya, local Karaite tanners were famous throughout 
Crimea for the “thick Mangoubian hides" they produced.” Evliya's 
information is also corroborated by de Peyssonel who mentioned that 
Mangup is famous for the production of woolen and leather goods.” 
The Crimean historian F. Kondaraki counted about ten tanning 
baths, situated in the upper part of the Tabana-Dere.?? 

In the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries there was a prison in the 
territory of Mangup (as in Chufut-Kale) for important captives and 
prisoners of war. It seems that the Karaites fulfilled "supplementary" 
functions (i.e., money-lending and providing provisions) for the impris- 
oned captives. One of the Dominican friars who was imprisoned 
there in 1663, mentioned that he and his companions had received 


Pojata [H.Skirmuntowa], “Szkice z Krymu. Wycieczka", p. 250. 
?' Evliya Chelebi, Kniga puteshestvj, pp. 90—91. 

De Peyssonel, Traite sur le Commerce, I, p. 259. 

°° Kondaraki, “Mangup-Kale”, p. 421. 
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some help from the merciful Jewish women of Mangup.'® Moreover, 
Mangup also did not lose its military significance: according to the 
Karaite chronicler Ya‘aqov ben Mordekhai, from 3 June to 11 July, 
1648 Mangup was besieged by the army of Devlet Giray who 
attempted to capture Khadji Giray II.” 

The problem of establishing the exact date and reasons for the 
emigration of the Mangupian community is very complicated. Mangup 
was completely abandoned by its last inhabitants, the Karaites, soon 
after the Russian annexation of the Crimea. At the time of the aca- 
demic Pallas's journey (1793-1794), the town had already been for- 
saken and was visited only in the summer by “Jewish curriers of 
Dshufut-Kale."'? This remark verifies the fact of the emigration of 
the Karaite community of Mangup to Chufut-Kale which took place 
at the beginning of the last decade of the eighteenth century. The 
Polish traveler to the Crimea, St. Siestrzencewicz de Bohusz, was 
lucky to see the town still peopled by its last inhabitants in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century (around 1783-1785). In a later edi- 
tion of his memoirs, Siestrzencewicz wrote: “Ils [i.e., the inhabitants 
of Mangup] se sont transportés à Tschefout-Kale.”!°? M. Sultansky 
who socialised in 1833 with three Karaites (Isaak Kirgi, Joseph Dani, 
Shabbatay Koichu) who had previously lived in Mangup, reported 
to P.I. Koeppen that by 1783 there were about seventy families 
which left the town in 1791.'% T.S. Levi-Babovich, referring to the 
colophon on one of the Torah scrolls of the Perekopian synagogue, 
mentioned that Mangup was abandoned by the Karaites in 5552 
(7 1792). 

The sources testify that the emigration of the Karaites from Mangup 
happened very quickly and without any special reason. In spite of 
the general decline of the town, there still were remnants of the pop- 
ulation (around 70 families), houses, and a functioning synagogue. 
The situation may be clarified by the Karaim poem in which the 
author, the old Karaite Simhah, laments that he had to leave Mangup 
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in 5553 (1793) and demands punishment for the enemies who forced 
the Karaites to abandon the town.’ D. Shapira, the publisher of the 
poem, considers that the “enemies” Simhah was referring to are the 
Russian administration." In my opinion, however, it was the new 
owner of the lands of the former Mangupian qadylyk, the Tatar land- 
lord Adil bey Balatukov, that decided to expel the Karaites.'?? 
Nevertheless, the exact reasons for and circumstances under which 
this action took place are still unclear. 

Thus, the history of the Karaite community in Mangup and the 
history of Mangup as an inhabited place both came to an end simul- 
taneously in 1792-1793. Most of the last inhabitants of the town 
emigrated to Chufut-Kale. Evidence of the existence of the surname 
“Mangubi” in the nineteenth-twentieth-century Karaite communities 
of Odessa, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Istanbul, Cairo and even Chicago 
testifies to the resettlement of the former Mangupians far beyond 
the borders of the Crimea. 


Monuments 


When describing Mangup, the travelers who visited this town left 
many valuable notes about its defensive complex, religious buildings, 
caves and monuments, and much that was related to the history of 
the Karaites as well. The view of the magnificent stronghold on the 
top of a high mountain usually made a strong impression on trav- 
elers. E. Clarke (1800), for instance, wrote: “There is nothing, in 
any part of Europe, which can surpass the tremendous grandeur of 
the scenery.” The monk Matthew at the end of the fourteenth 
century expressed his impression of the view of the town in the fol- 
lowing way: “an awe-inspiring and extraordinary marvel, unheard of 
and almost unbelievable;” standing in the plain “like a six-cornered 
table, its walls seemed made by heaven, not by the hands of men."''? 


10 See the original text and an English translation of the poem in Shapira, “A 
Karaim poem". Two other variants of the poem, recently discovered in the MS 
department of the Lithuanian Academy of Sciences are being prepared for the pub- 
lication by Shapira. 

107 Shapira, ibid., pp. 91-92. 

108 Kizilov, ^K istorii karaimskoi". On the expulsion see also ^ Akhiezer, History. 

109 Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 280. 

110 As translated by Vasiliev, The Goths in, p. 189. 
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According to Evliya Chelebi, because of the separate location of 
various ethnic groups inhabiting Mangup, the central gate was used 
mostly by Muslims, while the smaller gate, “which even a loaded 
horse could hardly pass through,” was used by the Jewish popula- 
tion.''' The central gate has not survived; however, the Jewish one 
is still in a very good state of repair. The Karaite district of the 
town was situated in the territory of Tabana-Dere starting from the 
lower defensive wall up to the upper reaches of this valley, includ- 
ing the cemetery and synagogue (see appendix 2). Evliya Chelebi 
found in the Karaite quarters of Mangup not only a considerable 
number of dwellings, but also numerous tanners’ shops, two meat 
shops, and a tavern.''? According to our estimates, based on per- 
sonal observation of the site, the Karaite quarter of Mangup con- 
sisted of approximately 80—100 houses. 

The Karaite cemetery in Tabana-Dere is considerably smaller than 
that in the Jehoshaphat valley, consisting of approximately one thou- 
sand graves. The famous Russian poet Alexander Griboedov, who 
visited the cemetery in 1825 prophetically mentioned that "it would 
not be bad to decipher the inscriptions".!? In spite of the fact that 
the problem of the dating of the cemetery and the tombstone inscrip- 
tions has still not been resolved, in all probability the cemetery started 
to function not earlier than the mid-fifteenth century." 

At the beginning of the emigration of the community in the 1790s, 
the Mangupian synagogue was partially destroyed and some of its 
contents transferred to Chufut-Kale. The synagogue building is 10.5 
X 16m and is oriented in the south-eastern direction. A. Berthier- 
Delagarde, who saw it at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
described the synagogue as a small, simple, poor edifice surrounded 
by a wall, without windows or specific ornamentation.!? Coins found 
during the archaeological investigations of the synagogue in 1997 
suggest that the building functioned from the first half of the six- 
teenth century until the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Of 


1 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga puteskestojj, p. 90. 
2 Evliya Chelebi, iid, p. 90. 

113 Griboedov, Sochineniya, p. 440. 

44 Gertsen, “Arkheologicheskie issledovaniya”, p. 747. Kizilov, “Karaimskie necrop- 
oli”, pp. 198—199, 203. 

75 Berthier-Delagarde, “Kalamita i Feodoro", p. 29. 
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great interest is a large and precious silver ring engraved with the 
name of Shabbetai b. Barukh found during the excavations." At 
present, only ruins of the synagogue remain. 

The presence of the cave, which is identified by some specialists 
as miquveh, situated 30 metres west of the synagogue (see appendix 
2.4) suggests either that at some point this synagogue was in the 
possession of the Rabbanite community, or that during a certain 
period of time it was attended by members of both Jewish commu- 
nities (Karaite and Rabbanite). However, there is also a possibility 
that there was another synagogue which could belong to one of these 
communties: Hebrew graffiti at the entrance to the southern nave 
of the church of St. Constantine and Helen (see appendix 2.3) sug- 
gests the possibility that after 1475 it also could have been used as 
a house of prayer." Already the first excavations of the synagogue, 
which were started by R. Loeper and A. Gidalevich as early as 1912, 
engendered hot and rancourous debate between the members of 
Karaite and Krimchak communities over the problem of which com- 
munity the synagogue had belonged to."? The silence of the written 
sources on this point, and the fragmentary nature of the archaeo- 
logical data have left this question unresolved. 


Conclusions 


This article presents an historical survey of Chufut-Kale (Oirq-Yer) 
and Mangup (Theodoro), two medieval Karaite settlements in south- 
western Crimea. The remains of both towns, which may still be vis- 
ited by inquisitive tourists, are extremely interesting sources for the 
history of the Jews in the Crimean peninsula. Perhaps because of 
their close location and similar natural conditions (both towns are 
so-called “cave towns") the history of the Karaite communities of 
both settlements unfolded in a similar manner. Scarce written and 


!$ Gertsen, a paper read during the 7th International Conference in Jewish 
Studies in Korolevo (01.02.2000). 

WO Forei v Krymu, p. 21. 

18 See a survey of this discussion in Levi-Babovich, Ocherk vozniknoveniya, pp. 
35—66. 
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epigraphic sources suggest that the Karaites appeared in Chufut-Kale 
in all probability in the mid-fourteenth century, with the Tatar seizure 
of the town, and in Mangup a century later, in the mid-fifteenth 
century. The Karaites became the most numerous inhabitants of 
both settlements in the seventeenth century. Mangup, which was the 
capital of an Ottoman gadylyk, was inhabited by the Karaite com- 
munity until the 1790s, when its last inhabitants were forced to leave 
the town, in all probability under the pressure of the new Tatar 
landlords or Russian administration. The Tatar officials left Chufut- 
Kale, which was a part of the Crimean Khanate, in the de facto 
possession of the Karaite community in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. Chufut-Kale was not only a centre for trade and 
artisanry, but also the centre of Karaite learning and culture, with 
such institutions as primary schools, two synagogues, and the inde- 
pendent Karaite printing press. The Karaite population inhabited 
the medieval settlement of Chufut-Kale until as late as the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. However, even the selfless activity of 
Karaite leaders, such as A. Firkovich and S. Beim could not pre- 
vent the abandonment of Chufut-Kale. Further research must be 
directed to a closer and more objective examination of the Karaite 
cemeteries in the Jehoshaphat valley and Tabana-Dere as a key for 
the early history of Chufut-Kale and Mangup. A comprehensive 
archaeological investigation of the Karaite quarters of both settle- 
ments, and more detailed study of scarcely known published and 
archival sources in Hebrew and Karaim related to the history of 
local Karaite communities should also be undertaken. It would be 
especially important to establish the exact date of the appearance of 
the Karaites in the towns and to define the role of the Rabbanite 
(Krimchak) communities in their history. 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan of Mangup 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


THE KARAITES OF THE CRIMEA THROUGH 
TRAVELERS’ EYES 


Mikhail Kizilov 


From the twelfth to the nineteenth century many travelers, ambas- 
sadors, merchants, captives, soldiers, diplomats, scholars, and men 
of letters visited the Crimean peninsula and left precious notes con- 
cerning the ethnic history, traditional culture and way of life of the 
Crimean Karaites.! 

Travel accounts related to the history of the Crimean Karaites 
are quite diverse and varied, not only in their content and style, but 
also in what they disclose concerning their authors’ motivation and 
attitudes, and the circumstances of their writing. Some of the trav- 
elers who visited the Crimea and left their notes on the local Karaites 
are world-famous (e.g.; Adam Mickiewicz, A.S. Griboedov, A.K. 
Tolstoy, V.A. Zhukovski), some are known mostly to historians of 
literature and science, and others seem to have been almost entirely 
forgotten both by scholars and the general public. 


Review of the Sources 


Of the sources surveyed here, we may distinguish two main groups: 
accounts written prior to the Russian annexation of the Crimea in 
1783 and those composed after this date. 

Travel descriptions written before 1783 are important for under- 
standing the early history of the Karaites, but unfortunately, their 
number is not very great. Moreover, the only travelers after 1475 
who managed to enter the territory of the Crimean Khanate (which 
was hostile and rather inhospitable to Europeans) were members of 
diplomatic, missionary or military embassies. Their freedom of travel 


' Of equal importance are travel accounts related to the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites. 
See Smokowski, “Wspomnienia Trok”, pp. 157-183; Syrokomla [Kondratowicz], 
Wycieczki po Litwie, Tripplin, Dziennik podrézy, Cohen, Vilna, et al. 
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within the country was quite limited and they were able to describe 
only what they were permitted to see. 

Travel accounts written after 1783 are usually more descriptive 
and useful for our topic, but, they also have some shortcomings: 
sometimes they are repetitive and show signs of mutual borrowing. 
From the second half of the nineteenth century, travel accounts grad- 
ually lost their centrality as historical sources, and newly developed 
scientific disciplines, such as archaeology, ethnography, anthropology 
and linguistics, began to be applied in historical study. 

In spite of the fact that travel accounts are a very interesting and, 
to a certain extent, unique kind of source, it is only in the last few 
decades that they have become accepted as vitally important for the 
understanding of communication and the exchange of information 
in medieval and early modern Europe. In the Middle Ages travel 
descriptions and accounts were one of the most important contem- 
porary sources for learning about various remote and mysterious 
countries. In later periods, travelers promoted the spread of geo- 
graphical and ethnographic lore, when describing events, places, and 
phenomena which they had seen themselves or of which they had 
been informed by eyewitness accounts. 

When analyzing travel accounts one should start with the assump- 
tion that in most cases a traveler is someone who is thrown by cir- 
cumstances into strange and unknown surroundings; the paradox is 
that a stranger may see things more sharply and clearly than a 
native. Usually travel accounts tell us a great deal about the differences 
between countries: contrasts between the traveler’s native land and 
the one visited, different patterns of food consumption and dress, 
strange customs and landscape, all demanded to be recorded in 
writing. In style and content, travel descriptions are usually full of 
legends, marvels, dramatic experiences and personal impressions. It 
is this personal perspective that distinguishes travel accounts from 
other written sources. However, the subjectivity and emotionalism of 
travel accounts are at the same time a shortcoming; one has to treat 
their information carefully because travelers were often inclined to 
exaggeration. 

Before we proceed to analyze the travelers’ data, it is worth men- 
tioning the name of the Polish author, scholar and statesman, Tadeusz 
Czacki (pronounced: Chatski). His Rozprawa o Karaitach (Essay on the 
Karaites), which concentrated on the Polish Karaites was published 
in 1807. It greatly influenced not only the writings of many Polish 
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and Russian travelers, but practically all academic scholarship related 
to the field of Karaite Studies published in the course of the nine- 
teenth century.” Though laden with mistakes and inaccuracies, in 
the context of its own time this essay was a pioneering attempt to 
investigate the intricate and mysterious history of this enigmatic eth- 
nic group as it was perceived by many European scholars. 

The Karaites themselves also paid great attention to this work. 
Joseph Solomon Lucki testified in his itinerary that in 1827 he gave 
Czacki’s book to the Baroness S. Diebitsch for translation.’ The essay 
aroused the interest of many Polish, Russian, and Western scholars 
and travelers in the Karaites and encouraged them to visit the Karaite 
sites and monuments in the Crimea. The aftermath was not always 
positive: many travelers who lacked Czacki’s academic training and 
erudition did not make the effort to collect historical data concern- 
ing the Karaites or to offer their own theories, but were satisfied to 
adapt Czacki’s work or just quote it directly.* 

Travelers’ notes concerning the Crimean Karaites, in spite of their 
undoubted value and importance have hardly been investigated by 
students of Karaism. Even Crimean scholars are largely unaware of 
their importance for the history of their region? The main goal of 
this article is, therefore, to offer a comprehensive picture of the life 
of the Crimean Karaites as described by the travelers, thereby demon- 
strating the importance of the travel accounts as a source for the 
history of this ethnic group. The article provides an analysis and 
overview of the most important travel accounts written from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. It further attempts to reveal 
common topics and patterns in the travel descriptions of the Karaites, 
including various aspects of their social, political, ethnic, and admin- 
istrative life as presented in these texts. Special attention is given to 


? Published in his Rozprawa o Zydach, pp. 246-272. The only known translation 
into a European language is the Russian “Issledovanije o evrejach”, pp. 97-111. 

3 Miller, Karaite Separatism, p. 144. 

* Some travelers did not even refer to Czacki's book as the source for their infor- 
mation: Chojecki, Wspomnienia z podrozy, pp. 213-216; Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], 
Stepy, morze, pp. 195-199. Kaczkowski inserted into the speech of the Karaite rabbi 
of Chufut-Qale not the rabbi’s own words, but an almost verbatim quotation from 
Czacki (cf. Kaczkowski, Dziennik podrozy do, pp. 101-102 and Czacki, “Rozprawa o 
Karaitach”, pp. 258-259). 

> Even such profound works as Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost? Dragotsennostej, 
Gertzen, “Krepostnoj] ansambl’”, pp. 87-166; contain only scarce and superficial 
references to the memoirs of the travelers. 
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the evaluation of the veracity and importance of travel accounts as 
a historical source. 


Reasons for Travelers’ Interest in the Karaites of the Crimea 


In the late Middle Ages and Early Modern period (fifteenth-seven- 
teenth centuries) travelers did not pay much attention to the Karaites. 
Moreover, they were not even able to differentiate Karaites from 
Rabbanite Jews (e.g., the accounts of Johann Schiltberger (beginning 
of the fifteenth century®),’ Martinus Broniovius (1578),? Guillaume de 
Beauplan (1760s).? Some of them (e.g., E.P. d'Ascoli (1634),!° Giovanni 
da Luca (1624—1634),! R. Filamondo (1663)? left valuable notes 
on the Karaites because of their interest in the administrative and 
military significance of Mangup and Chufut-Kale, the settlements 
where the Karaites lived. In describing these two settlements, the 
Ottoman traveler Evliya Chelebi (1665-1666) devoted much of his 
time and interest to the description of the Karaites, their rites and 
manners. In contrast to Western European travelers, Evliya clearly 
differentiated between Karaites and Rabbanites, by pointing out 
numerous differences in traditional dress, outer appearance and reli- 
gious doctrines. It is very likely that he had come across the Karaites 
in Istanbul, prior to his visit to the Crimea."? 

A real interest in the Crimean Karaites, however, developed in 
the eighteenth century, caused in part by the appearance at this time 
of many scholarly publications dedicated to the history of European 


9 The date in brackets after a traveler's surname means the time of his visit to 
the Crimea or (sometimes) first publication of his travelogue. 

7 Schiltberger, Hans Schiltberger, p. 63. 

* Broniovius, Martini Broniovi, p. 7. 

? De Beauplan, Ofys Ukrainy, p. 32. 

? See Eszer, “Die Beschreibung des", pp. 233-234. 

1 Da Lucca, “Fatta da me Fra", p. 56. 

See Eszer, "Neue Forschungen", p. 227. 

13 Evliya Chelebi (1611-1683) left precious data on the history, ethnography, lin- 
guistics, and historical geography of the countries he had seen in the ten volumes 
of his travel account entitled Seyahatname (= The Book of Travels). Regarding the 
Karaites, he left a very informative description of several Crimean Karaite com- 
munities which he visited in 1665-1666. The fragments of Evliya's travel account 
related to the history of the Crimea have been translated only into Polish: Ewlija 
Chelebi, Asgga Podrézy. Hereafter I will refer to the Russian translation done from 
the Polish edition: Kniga Puteshesty. 
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Karaites.'* With regard to the Crimean Karaites, the account of Peter 
Simon Pallas (1793-1794), who attempted an academic description 
of these people and the peculiarities of their religious practices, is 
especially significant. 

Travelers in the first half of the nineteenth century had come to 
focus on specific interests; some of them looked forward to meeting 
the Karaites with “great anticipations” and read some academic and 
popular literature on the subject while preparing themselves for a 
journey to the Crimea.' Travelers of this period not only clearly 
differentiated between Karaite and Rabbanite Jews, but also noted 
features of their manners and customs, and described some of their 
ideological principles and historical views on the origin of Karaism 
(e.g., Edward Clarke (1799)," D.B. (1816),!® Ebenezer Henderson 
(1821),? Anatoli Demidov (1837),” Auguste Frederic Louis de Marmont 
(1834»?). These travelers were interested in the details of everyday 
Karaite life, such as religious practices, relations with other streams 
of Judaism, the similarity to the Tatar population of the region, the 
behavior and appearance of the women, etc. 

From the second half of the nineteenth century, the travelers’ 
interests were greatly stimulated by the conspicuous activity of Abraham 
Firkovich and the effects of his astounding archacological and palaco- 
graphic discoveries. Detailed and laudatory accounts of their per- 
sonal contact with this controversial figure were left by Evgeni Markov 
(1860s),” and Wladyslaw Syrokomla [pseudonym of L. Kondratowicz] 
(1854). The latter concluded his account of Firkovich by postulating 
that his unparalleled dedication to archaeology “would rank him 
among the most famous European scholars".? A completely different 


"* De Modene, Ceremonies et Coutumes, pp. 154—170; Triglandius, Diatribe de Secta; 
Wolf, Notita Karaeorum. Especially interesting is an eschatological interpretation of 
the Karaites by the English movement of Millenarians: see Popkin, “The Lost 
Tribes”, p. 220. 

Pallas, Travels through, pp. 33-38. 

5 E.g., Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 307. 

U Clarke, Travels in Various, pp. 185-195. 

‘8 D.B. *Otryvok iz puteshestvija", pp. 46-51. 

? Henderson, Biblical Researches, pp. 307—322. 

? Demidov, Voyage dans Russie Meridionale, II, pp. 32-39. 

2! Marmont, Voyage du Marechal, pp. 294—297. 

7? Markov, Ocherki Kryma, pp. 84-90, 452-461. 

3 My translation from Syrokomla [Kondratowicz], Wycieczki po Litwie, pp. 57-88. 
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account was left by Ephraim Deinard (1860s) who bitterly and sar- 
castically criticized Firkovich’s activity.” 

Another attraction for travelers in this period was the last ancient 
settlement of the Karaites, the town of Chufut-Kale, which evoked 
an eerie and enigmatic atmosphere of a half-haunted and almost 
deserted place (e.g., Nicholas Berg (1854)? Olimpiada Shishkina 
(1845),* Markov).?’ 


Ethnonyms® 


Travelers of the fifteenth-seventeenth centuries did not differentiate 
between the Karaites and the Rabbanites and called them all Giudei, 
Jus, Juden or Judaei. The only exception is Evliya Chelebi, who 
called the Karaites “Jews of the Karaite confession,” noted that they 
were hated by other Jews, and compared their status in the Jewish 
community to that of the qyzyl-bash, (i.e., the Shiites) among the Sunni 
Muslims.? However, neither he, nor any other traveler, ventured 
any theories regarding their ethnic origin. 

Many travelers of the eighteenth-nineteenth centuries construed 
the name of these people as deriving from the Turkic “qara” which 
means “black” rather than from the Hebrew, and therefore referred 
to them as the “Black Jews.” N. Kleeman (1769), for instance, called 
them Karai Jaodi oder Schwarze Juden, and the anonymous French 
author of “Lettres sur la Crimée, Odessa et la Mer d’Azof” simi- 
larly called them Karaj Jardi, ou Juifs noms." The English traveler 
Maria Guthrie (1796) speculated that these “Black Jews” could be 
the descendants of the Scythian tribe of Melanchleni, who were dis- 
tinguished by their black garments.*! 


?* Deinard, Masa‘ Krim. See especially the chapter “iyufei even reshef”, pp. 194—222. 

?5 Berg, Bakhichisarai, p. 19. 

6 Shishkina, Zametki i Vospominanija, p. 120. 

27 Markov, tbid., p. 89. 

?  Ethnonym—*a name of the ethnos”, a term traditionally used for the desig- 
nation of a given people, ethnic group and other ethnic entities. One should 
differentiate between “endo-ethnonym”, i.e., the name by which people belonging 
to a certain ethnic group call themselves, from “exo-ethnonym”, i.e., the name by 
which other nations call representatives of a given ethnic entity. 

? Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestuj, 90. 

3 Kleeman, Reisen, p. 74. Jaodi (sing.) and plural form Jaodilare are a corruption 
of the Turkish “yahudi” and “yahudiler,” ie. , the Jews. Cf Pisma o Kryme, p. 68. 

?! Guthrie, A Tour, Performed, p. 84. 
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Official Tatar documents usually referred to the Karaites and other 
Jewish subjects by the word yahudi.” As can be seen from other writ- 
ten sources, the Crimean Tatars commonly called the Karaites chufut 
(chufutlar). (To this very day, the Karaites themselves deliberately and 
consistently avoid using the term “chufut” because of its pejorative 
connotation, which is similar to the Russian ghid). Pallas proposed 
an Italian, specifically, Genoese, origin for this term.? 

Travelers of the nineteenth century, more conscious of the history 
of the Karaites, usually referred to them as Karaite Jews (Karaims) or 
simply Karaztes (Karaims). There were also some amusing misunder- 
standings: some travelers and local inhabitants called them “Karaibes.” 
August von Haxthausen (1843) was amused by this and even asked 
one of the locals whether these “Karaibes” had a custom of eating 
human flesh.** It is also interesting to note that the Karaites them- 
selves insisted on the form “karaim” and avoided the form “karait” 
which they found to be insulting because, in their own language 
and other Turkic languages and dialects, “qara-it” literally means 
"black dog." 


Ethnogenesis? and Historical Past 


The French ambassador Claude Charles de Peyssonel (1753) called 
these people Juifs Karaites (or simply Juif) and considered them to 
be much more numerous than the Rabbanite Jews of the Crimea.” 
He recorded very interesting oral traditions which circulated in the 
Karaite communities of that time. He reported that according to the 
Karaites’ claims, they originated in Bukhara (Middle Asia) and arrived 
in the Crimea with its Tatar conquerors. Peyssonel, however, did 
not accept this story. He preferred another more reliable tradition, 


? See Firkovich, Sbornik starinnykh, pp. 62-93. 

33 Pallas, Travels through, pp. 356-357. But he was mistaken; chufut is generally 
believed to be a Turkish borrowing from the Persian. 

** August von Haxthausen, Studien ueber die innern Zustaende, p. 261. He was so 
amused because, in fact, the Karaibes were the primitive tribes living in the South 
America, i.e., quite far away from the Crimea; in the nineteenth century they were 
widely known for their cannibalistic practices. 

3 Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze, p. 193. 

3 Ethnogenesis—“genesis of an ethnos”, a historical development of a given 
nation or ethnic group. 

? De Peyssonel, Traité sur le Commerce, p. 320. 
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according to which the Karaites had been exempted from many 
administrative and agricultural services for the Khan because of the 
fact that a certain Karaite physician had cured Ouloukhani, the sister 
of Hadji Salim Giray Khan.” Another traveler, Ebenezer Henderson, 
attributed this event to the beginning of the eighteenth century (i.e., 
to the reign of Salim Giray Khan [1702-1704]).? According to 
another local tradition, recorded by Abraham Firkovich, this event 
happened much earlier, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and the name of the physician was Sinan ben Joseph, a Karaite 
from Persia; in Firkovich’s version, however, he cured a daughter of 
the khan.* This tradition, in spite of its rather legendary character, 
might in fact be close to the truth.*! 

From the 1830s, there was a considerable growth of interest within 
the Crimean Karaite community itself in its own history. The Karaite 
leaders, moreover, felt that they had to prove to the Tsarist gov- 
ernment that they were truly worthy of being exempted from the 
double poll tax and compulsory military conscription imposed on 
the Rabbanites. Substantiating the theory that the Karaites had not 
taken part in the crucifixion of Christ became one of the main tasks 
of that time, as reflected in many nineteenth-century accounts. The 
Karaite hazzan (cantor) of Chufut-Kale Solomon Beim informed the 
German traveler von Haxthausen (1843) that the Karaites had not 
witnessed the religious revolution of Jesus, since their ancestors had 
migrated from Palestine before his time.? Some travelers noted that 
according to a local tradition, the Karaites shared a common ori- 
gin with Christ himself and, obviously, had not been responsible for 
his crucifixion.” 

The Karaites also often told the travelers theories about their 
ancient origins: Clarke (1800) remarked that the schism between 


38 De Peyssonel, ibid., p. 320. On the era of Giray Khan see further ^ Akhiezer, 
History. 

3 Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 315. 

9?) Miller, Karaite Separatism, pp. 9—10. 

*! Cf. the travel account of Benjamin of Tudela containing a very similar story 
about Rabbi Shelomoh ah-Misri, a royal physician in Constantinople, through whom 
the Jews enjoyed considerable alleviation of their oppression in Adler, Jewish Travelers, 
p. 39. 

2 Von Haxthausen, The Russian Empire, 103. 

5 Demidov, Voyage dans Russie, Il, p. 756; Von Haxthausen, ibiZ., pp. 110-111. 

# Further on the historical debate concerning Karaite origins in the Middle East 
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the Karaites and Rabbanites “is said to be as old as the return from 
the Babylonian captivity;"? Demidov (1837) was told that this event 
happened before the destruction of the First Temple;® The Ahazzan 
of Keffe (= Theodosia), Joshua Cohen, informed von Haxthausen 
(1843) that the Crimean Karaites were descendants of the Israelites 
who had been carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar and subse- 
quently did not return to the Promised Land, but were brought to 
Armenia." 

Some of the legends and stories recorded by the travelers seem 
to preserve, nevertheless, inklings of real historical events. Thus, some 
accounts preserved the Karaite tradition about their migration from 
Damascus and the Caucasus to the Crimea and their settlement there 
under the rule of the Tatar Khans in the fourteenth century. Unlike 
Firkovich, who attributed the oldest tombstones of the cemetery of 
Chufut-Kale to the first millennium, C.E., the Karaites of the first 
half of the nineteenth century considered that the earliest graves 
dated from the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries. Thus, Henderson was 
informed by his Karaite guide that the earliest grave dated from the 
Hebrew calendar year 5004 (1244 C.E.), whereas Haxthausen was 
told that the most ancient grave dated from 1249 C.E.*? 

Travelers of the second half of the nineteenth century were puz- 
zled by the pretentious academic tone of the works of Abraham 
Firkovich, and the obvious unfeasibility of his theories. They usually 
did not try to evaluate information received from this scholar or his 
disciples.” 


and Eastern Europe see > Gil, Origins; > Astren, Historiography; > Harviainen, 
Overview; > Shapira, Beginnings. 

3 Le. Second Temple times: Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 193. 

* Demidov, tbid., p. 736. 

? Von Haxthausen, ibid., p. 111. Similar theories concerning their descent from 
the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel were proclaimed by the mountain Jews of Dagestan; 
see David, Istorya evreev, I, p. 498. 

** D.B., “Otryvok iz puteshestvija”, p. 49; Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 315; 
Demidov, bid., p. 736. 

? Henderson, ibid., pp. 312-314; Von Haxthausen, tbid., p. 111. Henderson was 
in error when he equated the Hebrew date of 5004 with 1364 of the Christian cal- 
endar. 

9» E.g., Markov, Ocherki Kryma, pp. 431, 455; Syrokomla [Kondratowicz], Wycieczki 
po Litwie, pp. 57-88. Further on Firkovich, his works and the debate his theories 
aroused see > Harviainen, Abraham Firkovich; > Shapira, Beginnings. 
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The Legal Status of the Karaites in the Crimean Khanate 
(1475/ 78-1783) and Russian Empire (1783-1917)! 


In general, the status of the Crimean Jews was similar to that of 
their brethren in all other regions of the Ottoman Empire. However, 
due to the fact that the Crimea was a remote part of the Sublime 
Porte and had its own semi-independent rulers (the Crimean Khans), 
there were certain local differences: some new restrictions were 
imposed, some traditional ones were softened. Especially interesting 
in this regard are various details related to the status of the Crimean 
Karaites. Once again, travel accounts are the best sources, provid- 
ing a comprehensive picture of the legal status of these people in 
the Crimean Khanate. 

In contradiction to the prohibition against appointing Jews and 
Christians to public office, ascribed to Khalif Umar I,” it is reported 
in some accounts that the Karaites served as treasurers of the Khans’ 
mint in Bakhchisarai. The yarlig (official document of the Khan’s 
administration) of Krym Giray Khan (1768) appointed the Karaite 
merchant Samuel to be the head of the aforementioned mint.” This 
Karaite merchant, Samuel b. Abraham b. Josiah (1716-1769) received 
the status of the aga (“noble authority”) which he passed on to his 
sons. One of them, Benjamin b. Samuel Aga, was also appointed 
the Khans’ financial advisor and master of the mint.” In contra- 
diction to other basic Islamic regulations, Chufut-Kale was to all 
intents and purposes under Karaite ownership in the second half of 
the seventeenth century.? 

One of the articles of the Pact of Umar postulates that non- 
Muslims should not “seek to resemble the Muslims by imitating any 
of their garments, the turban, the footwear, or the parting of the 
hair.”°* According to testimonies from the travel accounts, however, 


?! Further on these topics see > Akhiezer, History; > Miller, Karaites of Tsarist 
Russia. 

52 Some scholars consider that this pact was composed during the reign of the 
caliph Umar I (634—644); others suppose that it was introduced by the Umayyad 
caliph Umar II (717-720). See Lewis, The Jews of Islam, pp. 24—25. 

5 Firkovich, Sbornik starinnykh, pp. 104—105. 

5 Miller, Karaite Separatism, p. 10, £.34—35. 

5 See Firkovich, tbid., pp. 80-100; Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestuj, pp. 93-94. 

5$ Lewis, Islam from the Prophet, p. 218. 
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the Karaites not only adopted the language and many customs of 
the Crimean Tatars, but also began to wear dresses and cut their 
hair in Tatar fashion, so that a traveler sometimes could hardly tell 
a Karaite from a Tatar.” Thus, in order to make non-Muslims easily 
recognizable, local Tatar authorities had to introduce some distin- 
guishing signs which would clearly identify non-Muslims. Evliya 
Chelebi noted that in order to be distinguished from the Tatars, the 
Karaites of Karasubazar (present day Belogorsk in the Crimea) had 
to wear a piece of yellow fabric sewn to their hats?? However, a 
new problem arose: how to distinguish non-Muslims in public baths 
where differences in dress are not relevant? In Karasubazar the prob- 
lem was solved in the following way: local dhammis (i.e., non-Muslims 
subjects, in this case Jews, Karaites, and Armenians) had to wear 
shoes with wooden soles and bind small bells to their ankles when 
visiting the public baths.? 

Especially interesting was the position of the Karaites of Chufut- 
Kale. On the one hand, they suffered from many limitations, such 
as being restricted to the territory of Chufut-Kale. As a consequence, 
in spite of the fact that the Karaites had a number of shops in 
Bakhchisarai, the capital of the Crimean Khanate, they were not 
allowed to stay there overnight. Therefore, they had to descend from 
Chufut-Kale in the morning and return in the evening (a 10-12 km 
round trip). Evliya Chelebi reported that a one way trip from Chufut- 
Kale to Bakhchisarai took around an hour for the Karaite mer- 
chants.® This peculiar detail of the everyday routine of the Karaites 
of Chufut-Kale was noted by practically every traveler who visited 
this place from the seventeenth century onwards.?' The journey from 
Chufut-Kale to Bakhchisarai, in all probability, was not very safe. 
The aforementioned Samuel b. Abraham Yerushalmi, one of the 
most distinguished Karaite leaders and master of the Khans' mint, 
was murdered while travelling back to Chufut-Kale in 1769.9? 


? Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 314; Pallas, Travels through, pp. 36-37; D.B., 
“Otryvok iz puteshestvija", p. 46; Clarke, Travels in Various, pp. 189, 194. 

8 Evliya Chelebi, ibid., pp. 131-132. 

? Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestoj, p. 132. 

60 Evliya Chelebi, ibid., p. 94. 

êl See Eszer, “Die Beschreibung des", pp. 233-234; Evliya Chelebi, ibid., p. 94; De 
Hell, Travels in the Steppes, p. 364; Kaczkowski, Dziennik podrózy, pp. 101—102. 

& Mann, Texts and Studies, p. 318. 
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According to the Pact of Umar, dhimmis were not allowed to bear 
arms or ride horses.9 Thus, in order to ascend to Chufut-Kale and 
fetch drinking water from there, the Karaites were forced to use 
mules and asses. Some travelers described the types of mules and 
asses which were bred by the Karaites.®** One of the later travelers, 
Xavier Hommaire de Hell, left quite a curious remark according to 
which the Karaites were actually allowed to ride on horseback, but 
were required to alight and proceed on foot when passing in front 
of the Khans’ palace in Bakhchisarai. In all probability, this soft- 
ening of a very rigorous Islamic rule could have been introduced 
only at a very late date, a short while before 1783. 

In addition to the aforementioned restrictions the Karaites were 
forbidden to erect any buildings in the part of their settlement called 
Burunchak because of the fact that it had been used by the Khans 
as a place for deer hunting on various holidays and festivities. 

On the other hand, the Karaites enjoyed certain privileges, such 
as the exemption from many public works and additional taxes. De 
Peyssonel explained this on the basis of the fact that a certain Karaite 
physician had cured the Khan's sister from a mortal disease (for 
details see above, part 4 of this article." Henderson mentioned 
another interesting privilege conceded by the Khans to the Karaites: 
in conformity with the ordinance of the Prophet Nehemiah,” they 
were allowed to shut the gates of Chufut-Kale at sunset on Friday 
evening and not to open them until the conclusion of the Sabbath.*? 
This privilege also contradicts the conditions of the Pact of Umar: 
“We shall keep our gates wide open ...'?" 

Many scholars consider that from the end of the seventeenth 
through the eighteenth centuries, relations between the dhimmis and 
the Ottomans started to deteriorate." These tendencies were reflected 


© Lewis, Islam from the Prophet, p. 218: “We shall not mount on saddles, nor shall 
we gird swords, nor bear any kind of arms...” 

$* Gablits, Fizicheskoe opisanie, p. 169; Demidov, Voyage dans Russie, p. 669. 

$5 De Hell, ibid., p. 364. 

6 See Pallas, Travels through, p. 37; De la Motray, Travels through Europe, p. 64. 

© De Peyssonel, Traité sur le Commerce, p. 320. 

$9 Nehemiah, 13:19: “...the gates should be shut and...should not be open 
tll after the Sabbath." 

© Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 322. 

0 Lewis, Islam from the Prophet Muhammad, p. 218. 

" Stillman, The Jews of Arab, pp. 91-93. 
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in the Crimea as well: at the end of the eighteenth century the 
Khans tried to exact from the Karaites enormous payments in addi- 
tion to the jizya (poll tax) and kharaj (property tax)? Pallas men- 
tioned that when the Crimean Khans wanted to get a “present” 
from the Karaites or to raise a “voluntary” contribution from them, 
they used to threaten them with the uprooting of the sacred trees, 
which grew in the valley of Jehosaphath, adjacent to Chufut-Kale.” 

In 1783 the Crimea was annexed to Russia and the new regime 
abolished all Muslim institutions. There are some notes in most of 
the travel accounts about the changes in the legal status of the 
Karaites under Russian rule. Many travelers also remarked on the 
respect and reverence with which the Crimean Karaites were treated 
by the Tsars and the Russian government.’* But the data from the 
travel accounts on this matter is not very informative. Legal docu- 
ments and memoirs of Karaite leaders are much more important for 
the analysis of the Karaites’ status in the administrative framework 
of the Russian Empire.” 


Ethnographic Description of the Karaites 


External appearance 


The abundance of cultural and ethnographic information supplied 
by travelers is probably the most significant contribution of travel 
accounts to the historical record. As has been mentioned, the trav- 
elers usually found the external appearance and dress of the Karaites 
to be very similar to that of the Crimean Tatars. Later on, however, 
after further and more profound acquaintance with the Karaites, 
travelers always noticed the close anthropological affinity between 
the Karaites and other Jews. The general opinion, nevertheless, was 


? ‘Azariah ben Eliyah, “Sobytija sluchivshiesja", pp. 53-55. On this author see 
further  Akhiezer, History. 

? Pallas, Travels through, p. 35. 

™ Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 87. 

5 In 1795 the Karaites were exempted from the double poll tax imposed on the 
Rabbanites, in 1827 from military conscription, and, finally, in 1863, they were 
given full rights of citizens of the Russian Empire. See details in Firkovich, Sbornik 
starinnykh, pp. 109—112; Miller, Karate Separatism, pp. 70-244; Smirnov, “A preface 
to Sbornik’, pp. vii-xxxvi. 
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that the Karaites were much neater, cleaner and more handsome 
than their Rabbinic brethren. Marshall Marmont stated that the 
Karaites of Chufut-Kale are “of good figure, serene, dignified, and 
lacking the contemptible air which usually typifies the Jewish nation.”’° 
Evliya Chelebi wrote that because of the good climate, the Karaite 
youths of Mangup were distinguished by “rosy faces" and “doe or 
gazelle eyes." 

The account of the Russian traveler Anatoli Demidov is highly 
significant for the reconstruction of the outer appearance of the 
Karaites. He not only described the garments of the Karaite women, 
but also included in his book numerous ethnographic drawings by 
Auguste Raffet, his travel companion to the Crimea.” Moreover, in 
anthropological sketches of the Crimea he considered that the Karaites 
belonged to the Semitic race and shared all specific features of this 
race: black eyes, protruding nose, large forehead, oval face and fair 
complexion. He also mentioned that “the Karaite countenance is in 
general open and prepossessing.”” 

Nowosielski (1850) often emphasized the distinctive "biblical" look 
of the Karaites, which sharply distinguished them from other European 
or Turkish inhabitants of the Crimea: “this man with the black beard, 
black eyes, thick black eyebrows and large aquiline nose, those women 
with physiognomies and features of the East [...] it would be enough 
[...] to give you the image of Rebecca watering the camels of 
Abraham's servant"? 

H. Rzewuski, who met the Babovich family in 1825, described it 
practically in the same way: “des moeurs patriarchales . . . et sa jeune 
fille richement habillée, qui nous présentait l'eau, tout cela etait un 
véritable chapitre de la Genése.*" Almost all travelers of the second 
half of the nineteenth century were greatly impressed by the charis- 
matic appearance of Abraham Firkovich, "guardian and patriarch 
of Chufut-Kale," whom they usually described as similar to that of 
the biblical sages and prophets.” 


% De Marmont, Voyage du Marechal, p. 297. See also > Fenton, the European 
Discovery. 

7 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestoij, p. 91. 

7 See examples of his drawings in the appendix. 

7? Demidov, Voyage dans Russie, pp. 742—743, 737; Travels, Il, pp. 34—37. 

80 My translation from Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze, pp. 17-18. 

8! Szapszal, “Adam Mickiewiczw", p. 6. 

8 E.g. the memoirs of Markov: Ocherki Kryma, pp. 456, 461; Syrokomla 
[Kondratowicz], Wycieczki po Litwie, pp. 57-88. 
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The travelers often described Karaite women. R. Lyall (1825) who 
entered the female quarters of the house of Isaak ben Solomon with- 
out the owner’s consent was rather disappointed by the Karaite 
women: “... they were clumsy, pock-marked, and even ugly. They 
were excessively shy ...".5 Other travelers, however, often empha- 
sized the beauty of Karaite women. Nowosielski (1850) in spite of 
the fact that, in his opinion, Karaite women lose their beauty very 
early, was truly impressed by the appearance of the youngest of 
Simhah Babovich’s daughters, who “could serve as a vignette for 
one of Byron’s works. Her beautiful chestnut hair was braided into 
thousands of plaits cascading down her back . . ."** 

Kleeman (1769) and Guthrie (1796) considered the Karaites’ tra- 
dition of shaving their heads as a distinctive feature which set them 
apart from other Jews.? Clarke (1799) noticed that the Karaites, as 
well as the Tatars, “suffer their beards to grow.” According to 
Nowosielski only elderly Karaites wore beards, whereas younger ones 
were usually shaved.” J. Kohl (1838) mentioned that the Karaites 
had very peculiar beards, which were almost entirely shaved at the 
whiskers and allowed to grow to full length on the chin.*? 


Manners and customs 


Practically all travelers noticed the close affinity between the way of 
life of the Karaites and that of the Crimean Tatars.? However, they 
also identified and described many other specific features of the 
Karaite life-style. 

One tradition, which distinguished them both from the Jews and 
the Tatars, was their strict observance of the Sabbath. According to 
Henderson (1821), the gates of Chufut-Kale were shut from Friday 
evening until the end of the Sabbath.? Clarke (1800) noticed that 


55 Lyall, Travels in Russia, pp. 273-274. 

* My translation from Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], ibid., pp. 35-36, 47-49. 

95 Kleeman, Reisen, p. 74; Guthrie, A Tour, Performed, p. 84. This “haircut” was 
habitual for various Islamic people including the Ottoman Turks and Tatars as 
well. 

*9 Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 194. 

87 Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], tbid., p. 195. 

88 Kohl, Reisen in Suedrussland, pp. 262—263. 

8° The first traveler who noticed this fact was Evliya Chelebi (17th century). In 
his opinion the Karaites of that time did not speak any Hebrew and used for the 
everyday purposes only the Tatar language; see Aniga Puleshestuj, p. 90. 

9 Henderson, Biblical Researches, pp. 321—322. See also part 5 of this article. 
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during the Sabbath the Karaites abstained from smoking and using 
snuff?! Some travelers noted that the Crimean Karaites managed to 
preserve Anan’s centuries-old prohibition against the kindling of a 
fire or the lighting of a candle on the Sabbath day.” Preserving this 
tradition had to be quite difficult considering the harshness of Crimean 
winters. According to the Crimean Karaite pilgrim to the Holy 
Land, Samuel b. David (1641), their Egyptian brethren, for instance, 
had abandoned this restriction already by the seventeenth century, 
and the Karaites of Lithuania had only preserved it until the end 
of the fifteenth century.” It is worth mentioning (in spite of the very 
ambiguous character of this source) that the Karaite fasting during 
the Sabbath is very similar to that of certain heretics (minim) described 
by the Rabbi Petahyah of Regensburg/Ratsibon as early as the end 
of the twelfth century.” 

In their understanding of Karaism as a Jewish sect, travelers com- 
mented on the relationship between the Karaites and the Rabbanite 
(or “Talmudic,” as they called them) Jews. Their general impression 
was that the Karaites were despised by the latter. The first to high- 
light this point was Evliya Chelebi (1665-1666), who noted that the 
Crimean Rabbanites believed that they would ride upon the infidel- 
Karaites on the day of the Last Judgement. Henderson (1821) 
described cases of extreme abhorrence and even harassment of the 
Karaites by the Rabbanites not only in the Crimea, but in Germany 
and Lithuania as well: “if they [i.e., the Rabbanites—M.K.] saw a 
Christian in danger of being drowned, it would be their duty to 
make a bridge of a Karaite in order to rescue him. ... they will not 
receive a Karaite into their communion unless he has previously 
made a profession of the Mohammedan or Christian faith."?" A curi- 
ous example of this negative attitude was documented by von 


?! Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 193. 

2 Henderson, tbid., p. 321. 

% It should be noted that Rabbanite Sabbath observance was also quite strict. 
Rabbanite halakhah forbids lighting fire on the Sabbath as well, but gets around 
the prohibition by allowing non-Jews to light the fire for the purposes of heating 
the home on cold winter days. 

?* See the itinerary of Samuel b. David in Adler, Jewish Travelers, p. 338; Mann, 
Texts and Studies, p. 558. 

% Petahyah of Ratisbon, Travels of Rabbi, pp. 6-9. On this source see further > 
Harviainen, Overview. 

% Evliya Chelebi, ibid., pp. 90-91. 

?' Henderson, ibid., p. 324. 
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Haxthausen (1843): the Rabbanites became so jealous of his visit to 
the Karaite synagogue in Keffe (Theodosia) that they decided to 
invite him to their synagogue, saying that it was much more inter- 
esting and older.?? 

Until the polemical anti-Rabbanite activity of Abraham Firkovich, 
S. Szapszal and other Karaite ideologues, the Crimean Karaites, for 
their part, seemed to be relatively tolerant of the Rabbanite Jews. 
Henderson noted that the Karaites of Chufut-Kale consulted the 
Talmud and called the Rabbanites ahenu ha-rabbanim (i.e., “our Rab- 
banite brethren").9? 

Some travelers noticed peculiar features of Karaite behavior. Evliya 
Chelebi, for example, mentioned that the Karaites did not have any 
guns or rifles to defend Chufut-Kale because they (like the Tatars) 
could not stand their thunder-like sound." Markov and Mary 
Holderness wrote that the Karaites, according to their traditional 
custom, were forbidden to eat anything in the presence of strangers.” 
Demidov was not aware of this custom, but noticed that the Karaite 
*Rabbi,"*? whose house he and his companions were invited to, did 
not eat with them.'?? 


Daily Life 


Professions 

The travel accounts also contain valuable information concerning 
various aspects of Karaite daily life. Most of the professions they 
ascribe to the Crimean Karaites were quite traditional among the 
Jews: e.g., tanners, merchants, jewellers, and other petty craftsmen. 
Legal documents, however, often refer to the Karaites' agricultural 
occupations, including bee-keeping, farming and horticulture.'?* 
Nowosielski noted that in maritime towns (Odessa, Eupatoria), the 
Karaites together with the Greeks were wagoners as well as ferrymen; 


°8 Haxthausen, The Russian Empire, pp. 104-105. 

9 Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 324. 

100 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestoy, p. 94. 

101 Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 461; Holderness, Journey from Riga, p. 179. 

102 Unfamiliar with Hebrew terms “hakham,” “hazzan,” “shamash,” “mutpallel” ei alia, 
the travelers usually simply called the Karaite spiritual authorities “Rabbis.” 

103 Demidov, Travels, I, p. 34. 

104 Firkovich, Sbornik starinnykh, pp. 77-85; Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost? 
Dragotsennostej, p. 98. 
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he also mentioned that some of them were involved in farming, viti- 
culture, and sheep-breeding.'® 

The tanning of hides was especially developed in the territory of 
Mangup. This fact is even reflected in the historical topography of 
the place: one of its ravines is still called Tabana-Dere (Tatar for 
“Ravine of Tanners”). According to Evliya Chelebi, there were eighty 
tanners’ shops in the territory of Mangup and the Karaites of this 
town were renowned for producing “thick Mangoubian leather.”!® 

The French traveler, de Peyssonel, mentioned that Mangup was 
famous for its woolen and leather manufacture." Wool weaving and 
hide tanning were traditional industries of the Byzantine Karaites as 
well. At the time when the academic Pallas (1793-1794) traveled 
to the region “the Jewish curriers of Dshufut-Oale" still visited Mangup 
during the summer in order to dress the hides with tannin extracted 
from the local plants Rhus Coriaria and Rhus Cotinus. Moreover, in 
that traveler's opinion, even the water afforded by Mangup was very 
appropriate for leather-processing.'? Numerous stone reservoirs used 
for this purpose still can be seen in Tabana-Dere. 

Many travelers of the nineteenth century remarked on the pros- 
perity and wealth enjoyed by the Karaites because of their diligent 
engagement in trade and manufacture. The Karaites of Gózleve 
(Eupatoria) were considered to be especially influential and wealthy. 
Demidov mentioned that Eupatorian Karaite merchants "form the 
elite of the population of Koslof”; Holderness wrote that the Karaites 
of Gózleve were called Million Tcheks (a corruption of the Russian 
Millionshchik, i.e., “a millionaire”).''° 


Dwellings 

Another important part of a people’s daily life is their dwellings. 
Almost all travelers mentioned that Karaite houses were generally 
built “in the Tatar manner.” A.G. Gertsen states that the domestic 
architecture of Chufut-Kale is very similar to the architecture of the 
so-called “Tatar houses,” which was widespread in the Crimea since 


15 Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze, pp. 44-45. 

!5 Evliya Chelebi, ibid., p. 90. 

107 De Peyssonel, Traité sur le Commerce, 1, pp. 25, 118. 

8 Ankori, Karaites in Byzantium, pp. 174—178. 

10 Pallas, Travels through, p. 122. 

10 Demidov, Travels, I, p. 156; Holderness, Journey from Riga, p. 178. 
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the late Middle Ages.!! Some of travelers described the inner and 
outer appearance of the Karaite dwellings, which indeed seem to be 
very similar to that of the Tatars and other Oriental people. Clarke 
(1799) described the house of a "principal Jew of Chufut-Kale" (prob- 
ably, Benjamin ben Samuel Aga) as divided into two parts: one part 
for the women, the other, for the master of the family.'? A similar 
description of the house of Benjamin ben Samuel Aga was recorded 
by Henderson (1821), who was impressed by oriental carpets which 
covered “the guest chamber or upper-room" (i.e., the aforementioned 
part of the house which belonged to the master of the family).'? 
Demidov (1837), who probably visited the same house, was honored 
with an exclusive and rare opportunity to visit the female part of 
the house.''* Interestingly enough, Evliya Chelebi described the Karaite 
houses of Mangup (which was in a state of decline at that time) as 
“ill-fated, dirty and miserable," in contrast to the houses of Chufut- 
Kale which were “tiled, excellent, beautiful, and in good condition.” 
At the end of the nineteenth century, the future Karaite Aakham, 
Szapszal, described the houses of Chufut-Kale as “always with two 
small balconies, with windows facing the inner yard, predominantly 
on the first floor. The master usually lived on the first floor, whereas 
the ground floor was used as stables... The houses were heated by 
means of the primitive hearths (¢andurs) which usually stood in the 
soil in the middle of the rooms. . ."!!9 

As can be seen from the results of archaeological excavations, the 
caves which are very numerous in the territory of Mangup and 
Chufut-Kale, were used mainly as the basements for houses. Evliya 
Chelebi, however, remarked that the poorest strata of the Karaite 
population of Chufut-Kale lived in the caves situated near the south- 
ern gate of the settlement." At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
A. Bertje-Delagard had a conversation with an old Karaite, who 
showed him a cave where the latter had been living with his fam- 
ily some forty years ago.'? 


1l Gertsen and Mogarichev, Krepost’? Dragotsennoste, p. 88. 

12 Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 191. 

13 Henderson, Biblical Researches, pp. 309—310. 

"4 Demidov, Travels, II, pp. 34-35. 

!5 Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puieshesvy, pp. 93, 90. 

në My translation from Szapszal, Karaimy i Chufut-Qale, p. 21. 
U7 Evliya Chelebi, ibid., p. 93. 

"8 Bertje-Delagard, “Issledovanie nekotoryh", p. 120. 
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Traditional dress 

In medieval and early modern times, the symbolic significance of 
costumes and the language of dress was much more important than 
in later periods. Travelers left many references to the Karaites’ way 
of dressing as well, and it is also possible, today, to compare their 
data with drawings depicting the Karaites and other materials from 
ethnographic collections. 

As noted earlier, the most common observation made by the trav- 
elers, was their noticing of the similarity between the costume of the 
Crimean Tatars and that of the Karaites. Having mentioned this 
fact, however, travelers often described what was specific in the tra- 
ditional costume of the Karaites. They usually pointed to their head- 
gear, which was made in the traditional Turkic style, as a distinctive 
feature of their dress. Evliya Chelebi, when describing the Karaite 
community of Mangup, wrote that the local Karaites, unlike all other 
Jews, did not wear hats, but Tatar caps made of thick woolen fab- 
ric in dark-lilac colour. In his opinion, a similar kind of cap called 
shapartma was worn by all kafirs (non-Muslims, including the Karaites) 
of Karasubazar. The Karaites, nevertheless, in distinction from other 
nations inhabiting the town, sewed to these caps a piece of yellow 
fabric of the size of a kurush (a Turkish coin of a small denomination).!? 

Probably, the same kind of Karaite cap was described by Clarke: 
“a lofty thick felt cap, faced with wool: this is heavy, and keeps the 
head very hot.""? A slightly different type of headgear was worn by 
the patriarch of Chufut-Kale, Abraham Firkovich: "something between 
the turban of Shamil?' and the mitre of the biblical high priests.”!” 

The travel account of Demidov gives an opportunity to recon- 
struct the costume of the Karaite women, since he not only scrupu-. 
lously described their garments, but also included in his book a 


1? Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestoy, pp. 90—91, 131—132. On the Muslim origin 
of the use of yellow for this purpose, see above, part 5. 

20 Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 194. 

?! Imam Shamil’ (also spelled Shamyl) was born in Gimry, Daghestan 1796/97— 
and died in 1871. He was the political and religious leader of the Daghestani and 
Chechen Muslims whose fierce resistance delayed Russia’s conquest of the Caucasus 
for some 25 years. The headgear worn byt Shamil has on his most famous pho- 
tos indeed resembles the headgear worn by Firkovich. Of interest is also that both 
Firkovich and Shamil were born and died about the same time. In general, the 
comparison of Firkovich’s clothing to that of the most famous Chechen rebel was 
not much of a compliment on the part of a traveler to the region. 

122 My translation from Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 456. 
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drawing of the Karaite women whom he was fortunate enough to 
observe.U? However, there were detailed descriptions of men’s dress 
as well. According to Nowosielski the Karaites “dress themselves in 
the Tatar fashion and live like the Tatars; their dress usually con- 
sists of a long robe made of light silky cloth, which is girded with 
a belt, and a wide cloth garment with wide sleeves, which is worn 
above...a Krymka made of sheepskin is worn on the head.""* Karol 
Kaczkowski (1825) left a similar description: "Karaite dress is quite 
respectable and to a great extent similar to that of the Turks: a wide 
striped gown with short sleeves constitutes the upper dress; the lower 
dress is also striped, but with long sleeves; a kolpack, which is worn 
on the head, is usually made of black sheepskin and is peculiar to 
the Karaites.”!* 


Hospitality 

Travelers also commented on the hospitality shown them by their 
Karaite hosts. As has been mentioned, some travelers noted that the 
Karaites would not eat in a company of a stranger (see above, 
Dwellings). In accordance with genuine oriental hospitality, however, 
many travelers were offered typical welcoming dishes, such as assorted 
sweets, cold snacks, coffee and alcoholic beverages. Clarke was served 
preserved rose leaves, eggs, cheese, cold pies and brandy; Henderson 
found on the guest table bread, butter, dates, pears, mulberries, 
brandy, and wine; Demidov tasted a profusion of light viands, cakes, 
preserves, coffee, and various wines.’ Abraham Firkovich served his 
guest, the Russian traveler Markov, coffee and Aalvah (a paste of nuts, 
sesame seeds, sugar, and oil). 


The Overall Images of the Karaites in the Travelers’ Portrayals 


On the basis of comprehensive and in-depth analysis of the travel 
accounts, it is possible to come to certain conclusions regarding the 
overall image of the Karaites in the portrayal of the travelers. They 


7? Demidov, Travels, IL, pp. 34-35. See drawing of woman in the appendix. 

124 My translation from Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze, p. 195. 

75 My translation from Kaczkowski, Dziennik podrézy, p. 40. 

6 Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 190; Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 310; Demidov, 
Travels, IL, p. 34. 

"7 Markov, Ocherki Kryma, p. 461. 
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were seen as a tidy, clean, industrious, and wealthy ethnic group, of 
uncertain origin and with an enigmatic past. They possessed a mild- 
mannered and hospitable nature, which was always recognized and 
rewarded by the governments of their host countries. Another inter- 
esting feature of the travel writings of this period is their excessive 
stress upon the good nature and general (moral and physical) purity 
and cleanliness of the Karaites. Some travelers mentioned that the 
Karaites were free from many superstitions of the Jewish nation 
and were not corrupted by the “vicious” teaching of the Talmud: 
“Unshackled by the trammels of the Talmud, their minds are not 
circumscribed by the puerile sophistries of the Rabbins . . .”.'% 
Scrupulous honesty both in professional and private relations, for 
which they were known everywhere in the Crimea, was considered 
to be another distinctive feature of the Karaites.'! Some travelers 
even testified that the Karaites were such loyal and faithful citizens 
that none of them had ever been taken to the court.” 

What were the reasons for such an idealized portrayal of the 
Karaite? One of the main reasons was, in all probability, the fact that 
all the travelers were believing Christians, with typical nineteenth- 
century antisemitic preconceptions and biases. Therefore, they were 
quite prejudiced against the Rabbanites, who represented, in their 
eyes, the "typical" form of Judaism. 

A recurring motüf in the travel accounts of the first half of the 
nineteenth century is the comparison between the “bad Jews" (i.e., 
the Rabbanites, “corrupted” Jews, whose ancestors took part in the 
crucifixion and who subsequently remain enslaved to the vicious and 
false teachings of the Talmud), and the “good Jews (i.e., the Karaites, 
"pure" Jews, whose past is not blotted by anti-Christian sentiment 
and who remain faithful to the Old Testament, uncorrupted by 


US “Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Drs. Paterson and Henderson," Jewish 
Expositor 6 (1821), p. 470. Similar phrases might be found in Henderson, Biblical 
Researches, p. 322; Haxthausen, The Russian Empire, p. 112; Guthrie, A Tour, Performed, 
p. 83; Nowosielski [Marcinkowski], Stepy, morze, p. 206; Syrokomla [Kondratowicz], 
Wycieczki po Litwie, pp. 61-65. 

7? Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 193. See also Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 323; 
Demidov, Travels, II, p. 36; Bonar and McCheyne, Narrative of a Mission, p. 441. 

130 Henderson, Biblical Researches, p. 323; Haxthausen, The Russian Empire, p. 112. 
(This observation seems to be an exaggeration. Criminal acts by Karaites or legal 
procedures against them are often mentioned in the secondary literature: Mann, 
Texts and Studies, p. 733; Balaban, “Karaici w Polsce"; see also numerous cases of 
this kind in the Archive of the Karaite Spiritual Assembly (GAARK, £.241, op. 1). 
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Talmudic ravings).'?' Almost all descriptions of the Crimean Karaites 
are based on this dichotomy, and naturally, such comparisons were 
always slanted in favor of the Karaites. The travel accounts reflect, 
therefore, the ideological tendencies of their writers who promoted 
a view of the Karaites as “exemplary Jews" in keeping with the wide- 
spread “Talmudophobia” of Christian Europe of that time.” 

In addition, there was another factor which contributed to the dis- 
tortion of reality in the travelers! reports, namely, the sheer weight 
of the authoritative opinions of Clarke and Czacki, two early schol- 
ars who descnbed East European Karaites early in the nineteenth 
century. In my view, the phrases about the exemplary honesty of 
the Karaites, which are commonplace in many a travel account, 
were copied from Clarke's *Their honesty is proverbial in the Crimea; 
and the word of a Karaite is considered equal to a bond." The 
stereotypical praise of the non-criminal nature of the Karaites is 
nothing but a repetition of Czacki's conclusion that "archives testify 
that none of the Karaites of our country [i.e., Poland] in the course 
of the last four centuries has ever been sentenced for committing a 
crime.”'** This phrase was repeated by a score of authors describ- 
ing the Karaites in the nineteenth century, in spite of that fact that 
archival research does not confirm it. 

While taking all this into account, there are still many reasons to 
consider the idealized evaluation of the Karaites in the travel accounts 
as an authentic, to a certain extent quite justifiable, response on the 
part of the travelers. Due to their adoption of the oriental customs 
of the Crimean Tatars, and due to their prosperous and stable posi- 
tion in society, the day-to-day hygienic conditions of the Karaites 
were indeed much better than those of the Rabbanite Jews. The 
highly positive attitude of the Russian government towards the Karaites 


131! On a similar same polarization which characterized the beginnings of the aca- 
demic study of Karaism in the nineteenth century see further > Ben-Shammai, 
Karaite Studies. 

132 However, the image of the Karaite depicted by Evliya Chelebi, the only 
Muslim traveler who left some notes on the Crimean Karaites, is not so positive: 
he finds that some of their houses are rather miserable and dirty, they are afraid 
of such nuisances as the thunder of weapons, and they are hated even by their 
Jewish brethren (Evliya Chelebi, Kniga Puteshestoy, pp. 90, 94). 

13 Clarke, Travels in Various, p. 193. 

134 My translation from Czacki, “Rozprawa o Karaitach", p. 270. This observa- 
tion seems to be an exaggeration. On secondary literature concerning criminal acts 
by the Karaites see note 130 above. 
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is another reason for their material and financial prosperity: not only 
were they exempt from military service, which was compulsory for 
the Rabbanites, but they were also exempted from the double poll 
tax imposed upon their coreligionists.!* 


Conclusions 


The travel accounts surveyed in this article represent an idiosyncratic 
and highly interesting type of written source, which conveys rare and 
detailed information regarding the history, ethnography, linguistics, 
toponymy, and archaeology of the Karaites of Eastern Europe and 
their settlements. The data provided by the travel accounts, when 
compared to that collated from other sources (archaeological, ethno- 
graphic, epigraphic, archival, etc.) enable the integrative recon- 
struction of the history of the Karaites in Eastern Europe and the 
Crimea. 

The travel accounts, moreover, delight their readers with their col- 
orful depictions of Karaite daily life. Our analysis demonstrates, how- 
ever, that certain data, usually related to the travelers’ evaluation of 
Karaite morals and ethics should be treated very carefully. In the 
case of the Crimean Karaites, the idealized depiction of their moral 
qualiües was determined by the general anti-Talmudic bias of the 
travelers and by the scholarly authority of the early reports by Czacki 
and Clarke. 

Further research in this field should focus on discovering and ana- 
lyzing new travel accounts related to the history of the Crimean 
Karaites, and providing a more detailed and in-depth comparison 
of the travelers’ data with the data from other sources. This would 
enable us to obtain a more accurate picture of the life and history 
of the Crimean Karaites. The Karaites of Poland and Lithuania 
deserve equal treatment and it is my intention to carry out a similar 
research project devoted to the image of the Polish-Lithuanian Karaites 
as reflected in travel accounts of the fifteenth-ninteenth centuries. 


75 Miller, Karate Separatism, pp. xvi-xvii. 
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Appendix 


Drawings by the French painter Auguste Raffet, who in 1837 accompanied the 
Russian traveler Anatoli Demidov to the Crimea. 


Fig. 1. Theodosian (= Caffa) Karaites 
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Fig. 2. A Karaite woman with two children and a servant 
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Fig. 3. The Karaite carver, Yehudah Kazas (Jehosaphat’s valley, Chufut-Kale) 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 
THE KARAITES OF CZARIST RUSSIA, 1780-1918 


Philip E. Miller 


From the end of the seventeenth century, when the European powers 
perceived a potential weakness in the Ottoman Empire, Imperial 
Russia began to expand eastward and southward. In order to pro- 
tect her new southeastern border and its pioneer citizens from incur- 
sion and attack by Tatar forces, Russia needed to neutralize the 
Crimea, a vassal state of Ottoman Turkey. The first monarch with 
the skills to realize Russia’s imperialist goals was Catherine the Great, 
who expanded Russia’s borders westward into the moribund Polish 
Empire and eastward deep into the Ukraine and toward Ural 
Mountains. To that end, Catherine incited a civil war between fac- 
tions in the Giray Clan, which had ruled the Crimea for several 
hundred years. After a protracted fratricidal conflict, Russia annexed 
the Crimea in 1783. During and after the conflict many of the 
Muslim Tatar residents opted to repatriate to Ottoman Turkey, rather 
than live under a Christian ruler. Precise numbers are not available, 
but it is obvious that after the conflict and depopulation, much of 
the Crimea was devoid of population and resembled a moonscape.! 

There had been a Jewish presence in the Crimea since time 
immemorial, and at the time of Russia’s annexation, there were 
Rabbanite and Karaite communities of approximately equal size. 
Both were farmers, minor skilled tradesmen, or petty merchants, 
although the Karaites may have had an upper hand socially and 
economically as Karaites had been the Giray khans’ mint masters 
for many years, and may have also been their tax collectors as well.’ 

The Russians shifted the administrative capital of the Crimea from 
the Tatar capital of Bakhchisarai to Simferopol (formerly known as 
Akmecid, literally, “White Mosque”). Consequently, the center of 


! See Fisher, The Russian Annexation, pp. 17-25; idem, The Crimean Tatars, pp. 
145-148. 

? For further detailed discussions on the history of the Karaites in the Crimea 
^ Shapira, Beginnings; > Akhiezer, History; > Kizilov, Chufut-Kale and Mangup. 
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Karaite life seems to have shifted away from Chufut-Kale, the moun- 
tainside fortress-town outside Bakhchisarai to Eupatoria, the only 
developed port (albeit not deep-water) on the Crimea's west shore. 

Traditional Karaite sources (and subsequent European scholars)? 
portray Benjamin b. Samuel Aga (d. 1824) as the nominal head of 
the community, living the first forty years of Russia’s administration 
of the Crimea in Chufut-Kale. It is altogether likely that Benjamin 
remained a figurehead leader. For Chufut-Kale was increasingly mar- 
ginal to Russia’s interests, whilst Eupatoria was a vital commercial 
and military link, as witnessed by the massive refortification of 
Eupatoria undertaken by the Russians during the 1780s. It is likely, 
therefore, that the real political power resided in the hands of a mer- 
chant, Solomon b. Nahamu Babovich (d. 1817), whose economic 
network within the Karaite community assisted in the provisioning 
of the Russian military in the Southern Command. At the time of 
his death, Solomon Babovich controlled three commercial house: 
Eupatoria, Odessa, and Feodosia, making him one of the wealthiest 
men in South Russia. 

In 1794, after the Third Partition of Poland, in which hundreds 
of thousands of Jews came under the rule of Catherine the Great, 
the delegation of Karaite leaders went to St. Petersburg in order to 
petition ostensibly for relief from the double-taxation imposed on the 
Jews. The delegation consisted of Benjamin Aga, Solomon b. Isaac 
(Benjamin’s scholar-scribe amanuensis), and Solomon Babovich. In 
a rescript issued just weeks after the delegation’s arrival, the Karaites 
were released from the double-taxation, and were granted two other 
privileges: exemption from billeting soldiers in their private homes 
during the winter, and the right to bequeath and inherit land.* These 
last two concessions have special significance, for they were not grant 
granted to Rabbanite Jews. Moreover, later Karaite historical writ- 
ing referred to this mission as the first attempt by the Karaites to 
establish an identity separate and apart from the Rabbanite? The 
only other group exempted from billeting troops and permitted to 
bequeath and inherit land was the nobility. Just after the annexa- 


3 See, for instance, Fuerst, Geschichte des Karderthums; Sinani, Historia vozniknovide- 
ma; Pigit, lggeret. 

* See Polnoe sobranie, Second Collection, no. 17,340; Levanda, Polnyi khoronologich- 
eskü, no. 46. 

> See Sinani, Historia vozniknovidenia. 
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tion of the Crimea, the Russian Crown granted nobility status to 
those Tatar mirzas (princes) who remained in the Crimea. This was 
necessary in order to create and maintain a cadre of Tatars loyal 
to St. Petersburg. In 1784, the Karaites were expelled from their 
ancient settlement in Mangup, in the eastern Crimea, in order to 
give their lands to the Tatar mizras, who had just been ennobled. 
The Karaites, having no historical precedent by which to claim noble 
status, were unable to enjoy those privileges afforded the mirzas. 

Primary documents for the period between 1794 and 1824 are 
scarce, but as it was a period of economic prosperity for the Babovich 
family, the Crimean community, which enjoyed its largesse, thrived. 
Czar Alexander I was known to have visited the Crimea and to 
have received Karaite notables as well as enjoy their hospitality. 
Victor Kochubei (1768-1834), the most powerful civilian in the 
Russian government at that time, also visited the Crimea and had 
contacts with the Karaite leadership. It was also during this period 
that many Karaite scholars from the Volhynian city of Luck migrated 
to the Crimea. These include Abraham b. Joseph Solomon Lucki 
(ca. 1770-1844) and his son Abraham (1792-1855); David b. Mordecai 
Kukizow (1777-1855), Mordecai b. Joseph Sultansky (ca. 1772-1862), 
and Abraham b. Samuel Firkovich (1786-1874). Perhaps the most 
significant person to arise during this period was Simhah b. Solomon 
Babovich (1790-1855), who succeeded his father at his death in 1817 
as the head of a large commercial network in the Crimea and 
Southern Russia. Simhah Babovich assumed full leadership of the 
community after the death of Benjamin Aga in 1824.5 

In the late summer of 1827, the Russian Government issued a 
decree ordering each ethnic community within the realm to supply 
young men for military service. The Karaites were totally surprised 
by the insistence of local authorities in Simferopol that the Karaites 
do so also as part of the quota established for the Jews in general. 
Because these authorities did not recognize the Rescript issued by 
Catherine the Great almost thirty-five years earlier, a mission lead 
by Simhah Babovich was mounted to Saint Petersburg. 

Joseph Solomon Lucki recorded the details of this mission in a 
travel diary that was published many years later as Iggeret Teshwat 
Yisrael. A close reading of this work raises a number of questions. 


® Miller, Karate Separatism, idem, “Spiritual and political leadership". 
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Why, if the petition for release from military service was granted 
immediately, did the mission remain for so long in Saint Petersburg? 
Why did the return trip to the Crimea take a route through inland 
Russia at the height of winter, including a stop at Tula, the center 
of Russia's armaments industry? Was there another, private agenda 
being pursued? Only a short time after the Karaites’ arrival home, 
Russia invaded Turkey. 

In 1837, as the Russian government re-organized the structure of 
religious authority within its population, Karaism was recognized as 
a religion separate and apart from Judaism. Two years later, Simhah 
Babovich was declared by royal proclamation to be the kakham, the 
supreme leader, of the community, which was now constituted as a 
religious entity.’ This came about for a number of reasons. First, the 
Karaite leadership under the direction of the Babovich family demon- 
strated both loyalty and usefulness to the Crown. Second, neither 
the Rabbanites nor Karaites were willing for the Karaites, who 
enjoyed such a superior political, economic and social station, to be 
subsumed under the leadership of the Rabbanite Jewish religious 
leadership. One detail within the proclamation is important separate 
and apart from the details of the community's religious organiza- 
tion, namely, that Babovich occupied the social rank of Merchant 
First Class. The significance of this cannot be underestimated, for it 
signaled Babovich's immense wealth and prestige as it was a rank 
to which no Jew could ever aspire. 

The community grew and prospered during the 1830s and 1840s, 
and in the early 1850s the main synagogue in Eupatoria was embell- 
ished and rededicated with great pomp and ceremony in the win- 
ter of 1854. Less than six months later, the prosperity and tranquility 
would be destroyed by the outbreak of the Crimean War. The block- 
ade and siege of Eupatoria and its eventual occupation caused tremen- 
dous hardship. The cholera epidemic that so ravaged the British 
troops occupying the city affected the civilian population as well. 
Within a period of several weeks the Karaite community was bereft 
of its leadership, as Simhah Babovich, the Aazzan Abraham ben 
Joseph Solomon Lucki and the mayor of Euaptoria, Moses Tongur, 
were victims of the epidemic. Those Karaites with means fled north, 


7 See Polnoe sobranie, Second Collection, no. 9,991; Levanda, Polnyi Khoronologicheskit, 
no. 397. 
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to cities beyond the peninsula, Poltava, Kremenchug, and Kherson, 
making Elizavetgrad the temporary seat of the community’s admin- 
istration. Others fled to the south, to Chufut-Kale, the pre-Czarist 
seat of power, where they occupied long abandoned houses.® 

Yet, as devastating as the war was, many of the families who fled 
northward remained there afterwards. There is evidence of Karaites 
living in these cities since the 1820s, but the communities grew into 
the 1860s and 1870, and Karaite economic power grew as well. By 
the end of the nineteenth century there were Karaite synagogues in 
Kiev, Kherson, Kremenchug, Meliotopol, Nikolaev, and Poltava. 
Families such as Durunch, Gabbai, Michri and Rofe dominated the 
tobacco industry, including owning cigarette factories producing pop- 
ular brands. Another family who made its name during this period 
was Shishman, whose name became a byword for mass-produced 
fruit preserves and jellies. 

The two decades after the Crimean War were the summit in the 
career of Abraham Firkovich (1786-1874), perhaps the most well 
known Karaite outside the community? He was born in Luck in the 
final days of the Polish Empire and spent his early years there. There 
were stories of his having been an unlettered miller who followed 
his successful brother-in-law, Joseph Solomon Lucki to the Crimea. 
However unlettered he may have been, he gained a position in the 
Babovich household as the tutor of Simbah Babovich's children. 

In 1838 Babovich charged Firkovich with seeking out documen- 
tation demonstrating the antiquity of the Karaites for the Historical 
Society of Odessa. This involved his leaving the Crimea and trav- 
eling to Lithuania to the north and to Daghestan and Chechnya to 
the east. It has been suggested that Babovich gave him this duty in 
order to get rid of him because Firkovich had a reputation as a 
quarrelsome individual. It was Firkovich's good fortune that he was 
in Lithuania at the time of the Crimea War, thus escaping the dis- 
ease and suffering that affected the community. 


* See Miller, "The Crimeans Karaites during the Crimean War". 

? For Further discussion of Abraham Firkovich, his life and works ^ Harviainen, 
Abraham Firkovich. On Firkovich's alleged discoveries of the Madjalis and Derbent 
Torah scrolls and on his copies from tombstone inscriptions in the Crimea, see fur- 
ther ^ Harviainen, Overview; ^ Shapira, Beginnings; ^ Kazilov, Chufut-Kale and 
Mangup. 
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Nahamu Babovich (1799-1882) succeeded Simhah as Ahakham, tit- 
ular head of the community. Nothing especially outstanding seems 
to have occurred during his tenure, other than the continued growth 
of Karaite wealth and prestige within Russian society. But it was 
during this era that Abraham Firkovich made his greatest mark in 
selling to the Czarist government, at a substantial profit, the very 
manuscripts he “borrowed” from far-flung Jewish communities. ‘There 
was some hue and cry over the sale, but the matter was hushed up 
when it was rumored that any investigation might lead to the Karaites’ 
loss of special privilege. 

Firkovich’s “discoveries” of ancient Torah scrolls and the tombstone 
inscriptions he copied from the Crimea became the cornerstone of 
the Karaite claim to greater antiquity, and hence authenticity, than 
the Rabbanite Jews. Scholars in Western Europe applauded Firkovich 
and held him in highest esteem. Indeed, Firkovich’s impressive mar- 
ble tomb in Chufut-Kale bears the simple inscription, “Archaeologist”, 
a title that meant more to him than anything. But not all scholars 
concurred with Firkovich’s findings, and after his death evidence was 
adduced that the tombstone evidence was forged. According to 
Deinard rumors of this scandal reached the Imperial government, 
and in fear that an official investigation may take place, the Karaite 
community closed ranks, lest their privileged status be threatened. 

Samuel ben Moses Pampulov (1843-1912), a nephew in the extended 
Babovich family, succeeded Nahamu Babovich. Although living in 
the full light of history in late nineteenth century Russia, there seem 
to be few primary sources available or exploited for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the community at this time. But it seems that increasing 
russification and acculturation led to greater assimilation and weak- 
ening of traditional religious values and religious life. 

Shortly before Pampulov died, the First Karaite Assembly was 
convened in Eupatoria. Among the topics discussed were the chang- 
ing of some rituals "according to the spirit of the times, such as 
marriage laws, travel on holidays, and kindling a light on the Sabbath." 
Two additional issues were official permission from the government 


' For further discussion on Firkovich’s alleged discoveries of the Madjalis and 
Derbent Torah scrolls and on his copies from tombstone inscriptions in the Crimea, 
see > Harviainen, Overview; > Shapira, Beginnings; > Kizilov, Chufut-Kale and 
Mangup. 

! See E. Deinard, Ztkhronot Bat Ami (St. Louis, 1920). Part 2, pp. 70-88. 
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to change the “seminary” (named after Czar Alexander) into a more 
European-style gymnasium and official permission to teach the Karaim 
Tatar language in schools. 

A few words about Lithuania are in order." To date, no primary 
documents relating to the Karaites of Lithuania have been published 
since Jacob Mann’s pioneering work carried out over sixty years ago. 
Moreover, only a few pertinent facts can be derived from secondary 
and tertiary sources. The privileges granted to the Karaites of the 
Crimea by Nicholas I, for example, did not apply to the Lithuanian 
Karaites, because Lithuania was at that time governed by Prince 
Constantine. It is not clear if the reorganization of the community 
into a spiritual consistory in the 1830s also applied to Lithuania, but 
a separate hakham was appointed for Trakai in 1863. It is also known 
that the larger population of the Crimean community led Lithuanians 
to seek marriage with their southern brethren, and a number of 
them migrated and settled in the Crimea and South Russia. 

Where the Crimean community was ambivalent about its possi- 
ble Jewish origins, the Lithuanians seemed to move aggressively to 
distance themselves from the Rabbanite Jewish community. The most 
telling examples of this tendency were the increasing use of extra- 
biblical texts added to the liturgy in the Karaim Tatar language, 
and finally, at the beginning of the twentieth century, the transla- 
tion of the entire liturgy from Hebrew to Karaim Tatar.? This dis- 
tancing of themselves from the Rabbanites can be understood in the 
context of their fear of being identified with the overwhelming major- 
ity of impoverished Rabbanite Jews who inhabited Lithuania. 

Considerable work remains to be done in every aspect of Crimean 
and Lithuanian Karaite history and culture. As the nineteenth cen- 
tury progressed, fewer records and documents appear to have been 
written in Hebrew. Consequently, the focus must be shifted to Russian 
and Karaim Tatar. Among Russian records awaiting research are 
the minutes of the meetings of the Karaite Spiritual Consistory, as 
well as the tax records for the port of Euaptoria. From the latter 
one should be able to gain a clearer idea of how immensely wealthy 


12 For further discussion on the Lithuanian Karaites see > Harviainen, Overview; 
Contemporary Lithuania; > Firkaviciuté, The Musical Heritage. 

5 Further on the complex linguistic situation of the Karaim and their literature 
> Harviainen, Overview; > Shapira, Karaite literature in Turki Languages. 
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the Babovich family was. From commercial directories one can deter- 
mine the occupations and businesses in which the Karaites were 
engaged. It is clearly a field waiting to be explored. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


THE KARAITES IN CONTEMPORARY LITHUANIA 
AND THE FORMER USSR! 


Tapani Harviainen 


In 1897, the number of Eastern. European Karaims? reached the 
highest attested figure, approx. 13,000. Of these 12,894 were enrolled 
in the census in Tsarist Russia; elsewhere, two hundred Karaims 
lived in the city of Halicz which a century beforehad been incor- 
porated into the Dual Monarchy of Austria. In Russia approx. 5,200 
Karaims lived in the Crimea, 800 in Lithuania and 6,200 in other 
parts of the Empire, ie. in the Ukraine and in the chief cities of 
Russia proper.? 

In 1979, when the great majority of Karaims were citizens of the 
Soviet Union, 3,341 persons declared Karaim to be their national- 
ity (nacional’nost’, which was mentioned in the internal passport); of 
these 1,151 lived in the Crimea, 352 in Lithuania and 1,838 else- 
where in the Soviet Union.* The Karaim community in Poland num- 
bered 200 during those years (a number of them were repatriated 
from the army of General Anders and from Harbin, Manchuria, 
where a community was established before the First World War), 


! T am very grateful to the Finnish Cultural Foundation and the Academy of 
Finland for their financial support, which enabled me to undertake the research 
published in this project, and to my friend Professor Henryk Jankowski (Poznań) 
for numerous important references. 

? On this term see further below and > Shapira, The Turkic Languages. 

3 “Karaimy”, Statistika by Ju. Gessen, pp. 297-298; Schur, History of the Karaites, 
p. 114. According to Dubiński (“Osnovy karaimskoj religii”, 61), before the First 
World War there existed thirty Karaim communities: Armiansk (k), Bakhchisarai (k), 
Berdiansk (k), Ekaterinodar, Elizavctgrad, Eupatoria (2 k), Feodosia (k), Harkov (k), 
Herson, Karasubazar, Kerch, Kiev (k), Kishinev, Kremenchug, Luck (k), Melitopol 
(k), Moscow, Nikolaev (k), Nizhni-Novgorod, Novorossiysk, Odessa (k), Orel, Poltava, 
Ponevež (Panevėžys, k}, Rostov-na-Donu, Sebastopol (k), Simferopol (k), Slaviansk, 
Taganrog, Troki (k), Vilna, Voronež, Warsaw, Yalta (k) and Yuriev; in 1911 
Karaimskaja Zizn’ (3-4, 1911, p. 118) mentioned the existence of a kenesa building in 
seventeen cities (two in Eupatoria and Chufut-Kale; the cities are marked with the 
letter k in the above list) and a temporary kenesa in Moscow and Vilna. 

+ Naselenie SSSR, 130; Cislennost i sostav naselenya SSSR ... 1979 g., pp. 78, 104. 
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and a few hundred emigrés lived in France, Switzerland, Romania, 
America and Australia? In Turkey the Karaite communities were 
Greek-speaking, although many Eastern European Karaims settled 
in Constantinople/Istanbul, in particular. At present, only one Karaite 
community is extant in Turkey, that in Istanbul, with a member- 
ship of 80—100.5 

In Lithuania the censuses of 1989 and 1997 offer the figures 289 
and 257, respectively, as the size of the Karaim community.’ Approx- 
imately 130 Karaims lived in Poland.? Of the former Ukrainian com- 
munities, there are not more than eight or ten Karaims living in 
Galič (Halicz) and in Zalukva (Zalukiew), a village in its vicinity. As 
for other countries, no reliable statistics are available. On the basis 
of the former figures, we may estimate that two thousand Karaims 
live in Russia and the Ukraine, where especially the communities in 
the Crimea, with a membership of 800, have shown new signs of 
revival in the recent past. Associations of Karaims were established 
in Moscow, Leningrad and other chief cities in the last years of the 
1980s and the beginning of the '90s. Despite the fact that their activ- 
ities have not been very prominent, they nevertheless serve as means 
of inviting and bringing together the undoubtedly numerous Karaims 
who, although aware of their roots, have been officially registered 
as Russians, Ukrainians etc. The emigré communities are on the 
verge of extinction. 

As for the present day, we may conclude that active Karaim life 
can be found in two regions in Eastern Europe, ie. in Lithuania 
and Poland, and, to a lesser degree, in the Crimea. 


The Vicissitudes of the 20th Century 


As mentioned above, the number of Karaims reached its peak before 
the First World War. Although the traditional way of life and edu- 


5 Pilecki, “Karaimi w Polsce po 1945 r.", esp. 42-43, 49; Schur, History of the 
Karaites, pp. 148-150. 

$ On Istanbul, see Chascoylu, “Karaimi za granicej, Konstantinopol’”, Harviainen, 
“The Karaite community in Istanbul and their Hebrew”, and Kuzgun, Hazar ve 
Karay Türkleri, pp. 232-258 (with pictures). 

7 National minorities in Lithuania, pp. 9, 17; statistics in Karaimai Lietuvoje — Karaims in 
Lithuania, pp. 18-31/47-61. 

8 According to the Polish statistics, 60 Karaims lived in Warsaw, 34 in Gdańsk 
and 16 in Wroclaw in 1997; in addition there were 50 “half-Karaims” in Poland 
(Karaimai Lietuvoje—Karaims in Lithuania, pp. 24/53). 
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cation with the strict observance of religious rulings, including knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and of both Karaite and Rabbinic literature, were 
on the decline, the modernization of cultural and national institutions 
entered a very prosperous period, when even Tsarist censorship inter- 
fered only on occasion. In particular, the rise of secular literature 
by numerous authors and poets writing in the Karaim language in 
the three centres of those days (the Crimea, Volhynia and Lithuania) 
is remarkable.’ 

The First World War caused the Karaims of Lithuania to flee to 
Russian cities and the Crimea. Although they were allowed to return— 
and the vast majority did so—, the rebirth of independent Lithuania 
divided the returning Karaims between Poland and Lithuania, between 
which countries contacts were almost severed in the 1920s and '30s.'9 
The communities were small: in 1925-1928, according to Kowalski, 
300 Karaims lived in Troki (Trakai), 250 in Vilna, 130 in Halicz and 
70 in Luck, as well as 100 in Panevėžys in Lithuania." Nevertheless, 
these years were another golden era with numerous kinds of cultural 
achievements. Theatrical performances were popular, a great num- 
ber of writings in Karaim, Polish and Lithuanian were published in 
Karaim journals, some of the great works of world literature (Hugo, 
Krylov, Pushkin, Lermontov, Mickiewicz etc.) were translated into 
Karaim, various cultural and social associations were active, a muscum 
was established in Troki, adaptation to new urban occupations was 
developing rapidly, and several remarkable scholars, especially in the 
field of Turkology (Ananiasz and Wlodzimierz Zajaczkowski, Seraja 
Szapszal, Aleksander Dubiński etc.), arose from their ranks—because 
of their vernacular the Karaims enjoyed a kind of “home-ground” 
advantage in Turkic studies. At the same time instruction in tradi- 
tional religious topics was continued by the communities in the 
Karaim language in the form of Sunday and evening schools up 
until 1940; Hebrew studies were included." In 1927 Seraja Chan 


? See Zajaczkowski, Karaims in Poland, 89-93, and Zajaczkowski, “Die karaimi- 
sche Literatur", 796-797. 

10 The communities in Panevėžys (Poniewiez), Pasvalys (Poswol) and Naujamiestis 
(Nowomiasto) were a part of Lithuania while those of Troki (Trakai), Wilno (Vilnius), 
Luck (Luck) and Halicz (Galic) were Polish. 

it Kowalski, Karamische Texte im Dialekt von Troki, ix. 

? For details, see Kowalski, Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki, lxxvi-lxxix; 
EPjasevié, “Karaimy Kryma”, pp. 68-75; Zajączkowski, “Die karaimische Literatur", 
pp. 797-800; Dubiński, “Publikacje religioznawcze w zakresie karaimoznawstwa 
polskiego (1918-1980)—bibliografia"; bibliography of publications dealing with the 
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Szapszal (Sapial), the former hakham of the Crimean Karaims, who 
in 1918 had emigrated to Istanbul, was elected leader (hachan)? of 
the Karaims in Poland and Lithuania. 

In the Crimea the Karaims had enjoyed a favourable position 
legally and economically, the communities and their members were 
prosperous and cultural activities were on a high level. In part, this 
situation lasted till the end of the 1920s, the end of the liberal NEP 
period. In the '30s religious, national and cultural activities were 
halted in accordance with the general national policies of the USSR. 
The collectivisation of agriculture caused dramatic losses to the 
Karaims: the majority of them had been well-to-do farmers. A spe- 
cial loss was the compulsory transfer of the Karaim national library 
“Karaj Biükligi" to the Asian Museum of the Academy of Science 
in St. Petersburg in 1928. In 1946, after the Second World War, 
the religious life of the Crimean Karaims was also partially reorga- 
nized, when the Karaim Association in Eupatoria (Evpatorskaja 
Karamskaja Obstina) was permitted to invite Boris (Berakhia) El'jasevié 
to serve a second time as the senior hazzan of the city. However, in 
1958 the thaw period was over, El'jasevic was forced to resign, and 
the next year the last sanctuary of the Karaims in the Crimea, the 
kenesa (Karaim sanctuary, “synagogue”) in Eupatoria, was closed." 

The Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact and the occupation of Poland by 
Nazi Germany in 1939 transformed the political map of the Karaims 
in a radical manner: all of a sudden the Karaims in Troki and Wilno 
became Lithuanians and those in Luck and Halicz were now dom- 
inated by the Soviet authorities in Luck and Galič. 

As is stated in the chapter “The Karaites in Eastern Europe and 
the Crimea: an Overview”, the Karaims were not persecuted system- 
atically by the Nazis; however, they were distributed special identity 


Karaim language and literature as well as of publications in Karaim compiled by 
Dubiński in Baskakov & Zajonékovskij & SapSal, Karaimsko-russko-pol’sky slovar’, pp. 
14-29; Kobeckaité, Lietuvos karaimai, pp. 54—66, 71-86; Cypéychlg ucma Trochka, an 
anthology in Karaim and Lithuanian; Hopeavuori, “Karaim periodicals in the 
Karaim language”. 

? In the Karaim language kachan is the counterpart of the Hebrew term hakham. 

4 R. Firkovicius, "Sapsalas", Kobeckaité, “Karaimai Lietuvoje—Karaims in 
Lithuania", p. 13/42. 

5 See El'jasevic, “Karaimy Kryma", pp. 54—75, and Schur, History of the Karaims, 
pp. 121-122. 

tê El'jasevic, “Autobiografija”, pp. 181-204. 

U Szyszman, Le Karaisme, p. 117. 
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cards and the lists of the holders of these cards were naturally in the 
possession of the Nazis. Thus only a few Jews succeeded in surviving 
by posing as Karaims. A few exceptional cases of co-operation of 
Karaims with the Germans to the detriment of the Jews!® have been 
cited in numerous publications in an oddly polemic way to give the 
impression of the “Semitic Nazi" nature of the Karaims.'? 

Together with the Crimean Tatars some of the Karaims were 
deported from the Crimea by the Soviet government in 1944; some 
200 Karaims, the majority of them young people, were able to relo- 
cate from the areas of the USSR to Poland, where the Karaims 
were permitted to re-establish their Religious Board in 1974. 

This turn of events depleted the strength of the Lithuanian and 
the now Ukrainian communities in Luck and Galič (Halicz). Karaim 
life in Luck was extinguished quite soon after the annexation by the 
Soviet Union." The kenesas in Vilnius, Luck and Galič were expro- 
priated and reused as offices, flats or storehouses; the one in Panevėžys 
was left deserted, and it was burnt down in 1970. In the whole of 
the Soviet Union only the kenesa in Trakai was allowed to be used 
for religious services—as a token of “freedom of religion”; a high 
rent to be paid to the Soviet authorities was imposed on the com- 
munity for this privilege. The Karaim school was closed down by 
the Gommunist regime in 1940. 

In Lithuania the religious and cultural traditions were retained in 
part, however. To a great extent this was due to two leading per- 
sons, viz. the afore-mentioned hachan Seraja Chan Sapial (1873-1961) 
and Simon Firkovié (Szymon Firkowicz, Simonas Firkovicius, 1897— 
1982), the senior hazzan of Trakai and a well-known poet. Both of 
them began to be active in the very prosperous inter-war period; 
later they were compelled to cope with the first year of the Soviet 
system in 1940—41, four years of Nazi occupation and the seemingly 
permanent decades of the anti-religious Communist regime in the 
Lithuanian SSR with its hostile policies towards minorities. Firkovic 
conducted a number of annual services in the kenesa of Trakai and 


18 Green, “The Nazi racial policy towards the Karaites”, pp. 41-42. 

® See e.g. Schur, History of the Karaims, pp. 122, 124; Freund, Karaies and deju- 
daizalion, pp. 92-96; Greenbaum, The Jews in Lithuania, 159, Trevisan Semi, “L’oscillation 
ethnique ... des Caraites”, pp. 385, 396-398. 

2 On the last years of the community in Luck, see Dubiüiska, “Garść danych o 
Karaimach z Łucka” with a list of the members in 1939; the kenesa was burnt down 
in 1972 and a new quarter has been built on the site of the Karaim graveyard. 
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in the graveyards in Trakai and Vilnius. He also conducted wed- 
dings and funerals. In 1940 Sapial was pressured by the Soviet 
authorities to resign from his religious duties, which he was not 
allowed to resume after 1945. However, he served as an orientalist 
at the Lithuanian Academy of Sciences and was, with his personal 
collections, the leading force in the establishment of the Karaim 
Ethnographic Exhibition in Trakai, which was finally opened in 1967. 
Šapšal also participated in the publication of the great Karaim- 
Russian-Polish Dictionary?! which is of vital importance for the 
Karaim language, its past, stabilization and development.” 

Other publications of the Karaims in the fifty years of German 
and Soviet occupation include Karaimika v Liwe by Romuald Firkovic? 
dealing with the historical archives of the Karaims, and a few arti- 
cles in various journals.?* 

After the war the Lithuanian language, which had been familiar 
to the Karaims only in the northern part of the country, received 
an important position in daily life in Trakai and Vilnius, too; simi- 
larly the need for Russian grew rapidly. As a consequence a great 
number of the Karaims were, and are, quadrilingual, with a fluent 
knowledge of Karaim, Polish, Lithuanian and Russian; i numerous 
cases, however, Lithuanian and Russian pushed Karaim into obliv- 
ion among the younger generations. 

On the private level, contacts with relatives living in Poland were 
re-established in 1955-56; officially the first reunion took place in 
1989. Similarly relations with Karaims living in the Crimea or else- 
where in the Soviet Union were conducted solely in person.” 


?! Karaimsko-russko-pol’skij slovar’——Stownik Karaimsko-Rosyjsko-Polski, ed. by N.A. 
Baskakov—A. Zajonckovskij—S.M. Sapial, Moscow 1974; it includes 17,400 entries. 

? A reliable up-to-date biography of these men is a real desideratum; the per- 
sonal archives of both of them are preserved in the Lithuanian Academy of Sciences 
in Vilnius. On Sap&al's life in brief, see R. Firkovicius, “Sapsalas”, and El-Kodsi, 
The Karaite communities in Poland..., pp. 51-5; on Simon Firkovi¢, see Dubiński, 
"Zizn' i tvoréestvo S.A. Firkovica". The poetry of Simon Firkovié can be read in 
the original Karaim and in Lithuanian translations in Cyféychlej učma Trochka, pp. 
102-187. 

? Sekcija karaimovedenija. Trakajskogo otdelenija Obščestva ohrany pamjatnikov 
i kraenedenii Litovskoj SSR. Trakai 1969. 

^ However, the study of the Karaim language was undertaken in the Soviet 
Union by K.M. Musaev and other scholars. 

5 On this period, see Pilecki, “Karaimi w Polsce po 1945 r.”, Kobeckaité, Lietuvos 
karaimai, pp. 21, 24-25, 66, Schur, History of the Karaites, pp. 148-149. 
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Reawakening 


When the policy of perestroika acknowledged the right to engage in 
cultural activities in the USSR, the Karaims in Lithuania were able 
to found the Cultural Association of the Lithuanian Karaims as early 
as May 15, 1988, and a Joint assembly with other Eastern European 
Karaims was organized in Trakai in August 1989. These attempts 
were preceded by the first post-war Karaim conference held in co- 
operation with the Catholic Convent of Societas Verbi Dei in Pieniężno, 
Poland, in April 1987.?6 

Numerous Karaims participated in the re-establishment of inde- 
pendent Lithuania; Dr. Halina Kobeckaité, at present the ambassador 
of Lithuania in Turkey, served as the first Head of the Department 
of Nationalities of the Government of the Republic of Lithuania. In 
1992 the Karaim Religious Community (Zzetuvanyn Karaj DZymaty) was 
granted the rights of a legal entity as the successor of the commu- 
nity which had existed in Lithuania since the 15th century. Mykolas 
Firkovicius (Mikhail Firkovié, b. 1924), construction engineer, was 
officially the chairman and religious leader (ullu hazzan) of the com- 
munity from 1992 tll his death in October 2000; in these roles he 
was a devoted reviver of the Karaim religion and culture, as well 
as a very productive editor of Karaim poetry, prayer-books, liturgi- 
cal and biblical books and calendrical works (see the list of Karaim 
publications below).—After the death of Mykolas Firkovicius Josef 
Firkovicius, son of the former fazzan Simon Firkovič, was elected by 
the general meeting of the Religious Community of the Lithuanian 
Karaims as ullu hazzan, the spiritual leader, of the Lithuanian Karaims 
in January 2001. 

The original objectives of the Cultural Association set forth in 
1988 included (1) the awakening of a national consciousness among 
the Karaims, (2) the cultivation of the national language, i.e. Karaim, 
and (3) the reorganization of religious life. These three notions are 
considered to constitute the ethnic identity of the Karaims (see below, 
section IDENTITY). In fact, the very same slogans were put for- 
ward by various nationalities at the same time all over the Soviet 
Union and, later, in its successor states. 


2 "The papers of the conference were published in Karaimi. 
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The nationality of each Soviet citizen was indicated in the inter- 
nal passport. Thus the awakening implies giving intellectual and edu- 
cational substance to the appellation of Karaim or other minority 
struggling to bring about a cultural revival. Various meetings, lan- 
guage courses, study groups, summer camps for young people, cel- 
ebrations, exhibitions and international academic conferences (to 
commemorate Seraja Chan SapSal, Simon Firkovic, Ananiasz Zajacz- 
kowski, the 600th anniversary of the settlement of Karaims and 
Tatars in Lithuania etc." have been arranged for this purpose in 
Lithuania, in particular, and also in Poland and the Crimea. One 
important object of these conventions has been the stirring into action 
of the Karaims living in Russia, the Ukraine and the Crimea. In 
numerous cities in the Ukraine and Russia (Kiev, Eupatoria, Simferopol, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg etc.) Karaim cultural associations were estab- 
lished at the beginning of the 1990s. Of these the association in 
Simferopol has been the most active; it hosted a conference in 1995 
(another one was held in Eupatoria in 1999), it has been responsi- 
ble for several publications (of particular importance are those by 
Ju.A. Polkanov, B. Levi and the Karaim cookery book by E.I. 
Lebedeva)? and it has extended its range by setting up an Association 
of Crimean Karaites (Assosiacya Krym Karajlar). The association in 
Moscow has published a newletter entitled Karaj Haberler ((Karaite 
news’) since 1994. In Paris the Bulletin d'études karaites has been pub- 
lished by Karaim emigrés in a few volumes since 1983; in other 
respects, too, Simon Szyszman (1909-1993) was the primus motor of 
the cultural efforts of the Karaims in western Europe. 

The Polish Association has worked in close co-operation with their 
Lithuanian co-religionists, who in numerous cases are also their rel- 
atives. Professors Szymon Pilecki and Aleksander Dubiński have been 
leaders of the community, followed by the younger generation (Mariola 
Abkowicz, Marek Firkowicz, Adam Pilecki, Anna Sulimowicz, Adam 


27 On the contents of a number of these events, see El-Kodsi, The Karate com- 
munities in Poland . . ., pp. 43-45, 58-59, 75-77, Kipčiakų tiurkų Orientas Lietuvoje: istorja 
ir tyrimų perspektyva (no. 7 in the list of Karaim publications), and Harviainen, "Karaims 
and Tatars—600 years in Lithuania.” In 1997 a 50 Litas coin was issued to com- 
memorate the 600th anniversary of the settlement of Karaims and Tatars in Lithuania. 

8 See the bibliography of Karaim publications in Russia, Ukraine and France 
appended to Jankowski’s article "On the language varieties of Karaims in the 
Crimea"; it contains 30 items published in the 1990s. 
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Dubinski etc.) who have been in charge of the publication of the 
periodical Awazymyz (‘Our voice’) since 1989/1999.” 

One serious obstacle in the path of both the national and reli- 
gious revival has been the lack of adequate literature. In part, this 
was caused by the strict censorship practised by the Communist 
authorities, especially in the case of writings dealing with national- 
ist and religious topics. Old publications could not be made use of 
either, since, even if they were available, they were as a rule writ- 
ten in Hebrew or Arabic or in Karaim with Hebrew characters; this 
literature was comprehensible to very few readers. In the 1990s 
Karaim cultural associations have endeavoured to improve the situ- 
ation (see the lists of the Karaim publications enclosed in this arti- 
cle and in “On the language varieties of Karaims in the Crimea” 
by H. Jankowski). 

During the past decade the kenesa in Vilnius has been returned to 
the Karaim community; it was restored and reconsecrated for its 
original purpose in 1993; the Kenesa of Trakai, too, has undergone 
a thorough restoration. Although seven kenesas in the Crimea and 
three elsewhere in the Ukraine were still in existence in 1997,*° only 
the kenesa in Eupatoria was reconsecrated in 1999. 

The revival of religious life has close connections with the status 
of the Karaim language. Although Hebrew was the traditional lan- 
guage of religion and culture among the Karaims, it was to a great 
extent replaced by Karaim in the 1920s, and active knowledge of 
the “holy tongue" was rather limited. The Karaim language has 
long traditions as a kind of /argum in the liturgy and prayers, and 


2 As the continuation of Cos (‘Something’) issued in two volumes by Marek 
Firkowicz in 1978-1979. 

% According to an undated newsletter “The Crimean Karaites— Turks" distrib- 
uted by the Association of the Crimean Karaites "Krymkarailar" at the end of the 
1990s. 

31 Of. Kowalski (Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki, 1929, xii—xiit): “Das Gebet 
ist überall zweisprachig, hebráisch and karaimisch, wobei aber infolge des immer 
mehr erstarkenden NationalbewuBtseins die hebráische Sprache von den karaimi- 
schen allmählich zurückgedrángt wird....die Gebete in karaimischer Sprache wer- 
den meistens aus dem Gedächtnis oder aber aus handschriftlichen Blättern 
rezitiert.... Die... Abschnitte der Tora werden in der Regel karaimisch rezitiert, 
und zwar derart, daB der Vorlesende den hebräischen Text vor sich halt und ihn ex 
abrupto ins Karaimische übersetzt.” Nevertheless, the archives of Sapáal and S. Fir- 
kovié kept in the Academy of Sciences in Vilnius include material written by them 
in Hebrew. 
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as a vehicle of religious and secular literature.” Finally, Hebrew was 
replaced by Karaim in the kenesa liturgy and ceremonies after the 
war in order to render the religious texts intelligible to the com- 
munity. The translations were based on various renderings preserved 
in manuscripts and the kazzans also needed to produce new ones. 
The texts could not be printed earlier than the 1990s (see numbers 
6, 8, 13 and 14 in the list of Karaim publications below). The tra- 
ditional cantillation of the liturgy is the topic of Karina Firkaviciüte's 
doctoral dissertation to be defended in Vilnius in autumn 2001.” 
Among the Turkic-speaking peoples the Karaims are the only eth- 
nic group which employs its native language as the language of their 
religion. However, the weakened knowledge of Karaim (see Statistics, 
below) may jeopardize the results of the reform.** The Karaim reli- 
gion and the Karaim language will be dealt with in additional detail 
in separate chapters below. 

Participation in the various restored activities seems to be con- 
centrated among a fairly small nucleus of enthusiasts, and the first 
wave of the revivalist movement has succumbed to the forces of 
assimilation, secularisation and materialism in the large cities of the 
former USSR especially. The gap between the starting-point with 
an almost non-existent knowledge of a particular nationality and its 
traditions, and the objectives of a real national renaissance, is huge, 
and the vast majority of ex-Soviet ethnic minorities have faced this 
problem with very meagre positive results. The economic difficulties 
in the lands of the former USSR have disturbed all cultural efforts. 

A special obstacle in the case of the Karaims is due to the fact 
that no external source is interested in providing support for this 
ethnic minority. Because the Karaims consider themselves to be a 
Turkic ethnic group whose religion—although of Jewish derivation 
is detached from Judaism (see IDENTITY below), they are not 
expecting support from Jewish organizations or from Israel. In con- 
trast, the approaches of a number of (traditionally Arabic-speaking) 


On the reading tradition of Hebrew among the Karaims in Eastern Europe and 
Istanbul and its Tiberian pecularities, see the chapter “The Karaites in Eastern Europe 
and the Crimea: an Overview” and the references mentioned there in note 30. 

9? See Zajączkowski, “Die karaimische Literatur", 793-795. 

9$ — Firkaviciüté, The Musical Heritage. 

3% On the 1990s, see Harviainen, "Signs of new life in Karaim communities", 
75-80; Kobeckaité, “Karaimai Lietuvoje—Karaims in Lithuania", 14—16/42—-45. 
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Karaite Jews from the United States or Israel have given the impres- 
sion of being patronising missionary attempts; the Karaims do not 
feel the need to be “restored” to Judaism or Jewry.? 


Statistics in Lithuania 


The booklet Karaimai Lietuvoje—Karamms in Lithuania. offers interesting 
statistics concerning the Karaims in Lithuania, based on the census 
conducted in 1989 and on an ethno-statistical survey carried out in 
1997. 

The statistics indicate that one of the main problems of the Karaims 
in Lithuania (and elsewhere) is the high average age, i.e. 45 years, 
while among the general population of Lithuania the corresponding 
age was 35 years. 30% of Karaims were 60 years of age and above, 
and a total of 49°% of the age of 50 and above; this means that one 
third of them are above retirement age. The population of 257 
Karaims in 1997 included 32 children below 16 years of age. In 
the same year there were 51 families in which both spouses were 
Karaims, and 51 mixed families in Lithuania. 

138 Karaims lived in Vilnius in 1997, 75 in Trakai and its vicin- 
ity, 33 in Panevėžys and its region and 11 elsewhere in Lithuania. 
86% of Karaims indicated the Karaim religion as the faith which 
they practise; “every ninth believer says daily prayers". Almost every 
second wedding of married or divorced persons, widows and wid- 
owers was conducted solely by a civil official. 

In 1997 82% of the 257 Karaims in Lithuania considered the 
Karaim language to be their native language. However, only 13% 
(Le. approx. 33 persons) could speak and write Karaim and 31% 
(76 persons) could only speak it; 10% had the opportunity to learn 
Karaim in Sunday school. Out of the 43 children, only three knew 
the Karaim language, which they learned at home. 97% read and 
write Russian, 80% Lithuanian, 34% Polish ("tutejszy", local east- 
ern dialects of Polish); 63% know Russian, Lithuanian and Polish. 


5 On the background and distinctive Jewish identity of the Egyptian Karaites 
see articles > THE MIDDLE EAST, MODERN HISTORY AND CULTURE. 

3 Tn total, the Karaim families had 43 children; however, not all of them were 
considered by their mothers to be Karaims by nationality. 
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According to Csató in Lithuania, there are ten to fifteen people of 
the post-war generations who have a command of the Karaim lan- 
guage while only three of them speak it regularly; most speakers 
belong to the pre-war generation. In Galié there are six people who 
daily use their dialect, ie. the last vestiges of Ukrainian Karaim.*’ 

A surprisingly high number, i.c. 44°% of the Karaims, have received 
higher education, while the corresponding figure among the entire 
population of Lithuania is 11%; six Karaims possess a university 
degree. 66% of Karaims were public servants, specialists/experts, 
technicians or occupied a leading position, 29%% were employed as 
workers, while only seven persons (3%) earned a living from inde- 
pendent business; two-thirds of Karaims rated their material condi- 
tions as satisfactory, 9% as good and 20% as bad. In 1997 two 
Karaims represented Lithuania as ambassadors: Dr. Halina Kobeckaité 
in Estonia (at present in Turkey) and Mr. Romualdas Kozyrovicius 
in Russia—one per cent of an ethnic group employed as ambas- 
sadors of their country abroad is probably a world record. 

As a continuation of the traditions as excellent (cucumber) gar- 
deners, 44% of families possessed or cultivated a plot of land, while 
almost every other Karaim family owned a car and 88% a colour 
television set. 

These statistics provide a clear picture of a quite well-to-do people 
completely adapted to Lithuanian society, while they have been able 
to retain a considerable number of traditional peculiarities as the 
basis of their dual identity. However, the average age of the Karaims 
is high, and the majority of the distinctive features (language and 
religion, in particular) are transmitted by the oldest generation. 


Karaim Religion 


In the interpretation of their religion, modern-day Karaims are 
inclined to stress that irrespective of the Jewish background and the 
importance of the Old Testament, they nevertheless profess an inde- 
pendent religion which should not be confused with Judaism. In par- 


37 Csató, “Should Karaim be ‘purer’. . .", 84; idem, “Karaim, a Turkic language 
of Central Europe”. Further on this topic > Shapira, Karaite Literature in Turki 
Languages. 
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ticular, the recurrent definition of Karaims as a ‘Jewish sect’ is firmly 
rejected. In order to illustrate this point, a comparison with Christianity 
may be made by them: Christianity has a Jewish background and 
so has the Karaim religion; in spite of this fact Christianity is not 
called a Jewish sect, and similarly the Karaim religion—as the Karaims 
prefer to call it—enjoys an independent position. The basic sources 
of their religion are the Decalogue, the Torah and the entire Old 
Testament, interpreted in a literal manner. 

As an independent religion, Karaism—this term is also used—can 
include views which are not based on the former stage of the reli- 
gion, i.e. Judaism. Thus the employment of the Pater Noster (Atamyz 
ki kiokliardia) in Karaim as the initial prayer of the kenesa liturgy has 
been criticized from a Jewish viewpoint, but for the Karaims them- 
selves this is no longer relevant. Similar cases are the borrowing of 
a number of Roman Catholic hymns (earlier some Rabbanite hymns 
were introduced into the Karaite liturgies) as well as the mention of 
Jesus and Muhammed, accepted as prophets by the Karaims.* 

The Ten Principles of Faith of the Karaites are cited in longer 
or shorter form in both contemporary and older sources as the basic 
dogmas of Karaism.? I quote them according to “Osnovy karaimskoj 


32 Dubinski, “Karaimi”; idem, “Osnovy karaimskoj religii”; M. Abkowicz, “Główne 
zasady doktrynalne religii karaimskiej”; Kobeckaite, Lietuvos karaimai, pp. 16-31; 
Kobeckaité, “Karaimai Lietuvoje—Karaims in Lithuania”, p. 10/38. 

39 Originally, the principles were formulated by Elijah Bashyachi and Caleb 
Afendopolo. Further on the historical background of the formation of Karaite prin- 
ciples of faith, see > Lasker, Byzantine Karaite Thought; -> Astren, Historiography 
and Historical Consciousness; ^ Ben-Shammai, Major Trends in Karaite Philosophy. 

The Karaim Catechism by Jacob b. Benjamin Duvan, published in St. Petersburg 
in 1890 (Katihizis, osnovy karaimskago zakona, paragraph 24 of chapter VI, in Hebrew 
and Russian; for his catechism Duvan had obtained the approval of the Karaim 
religious leadership), offers the following list of principles (‘asara ‘igére ha-'emuna)— 
the preamble to each principle, viz. “I believe in full faith”, is identical with that 
of the 13 articles of faith drawn up by Maimonides and recited in the Rabbanite 
liturgy: (1) that the Creator—may His Name be blessed—-has created out of noth- 
ing heaven and earth and all that is in them; (2) that the Creator has neither begin- 
ning nor end, He is the first and last, He has been, is and will be; (3) that the 
Creator has no similarity, He is absolutely one in every respect and there is no 
oneness as His oneness, He is not a body and the qualities of a body do not apply 
to Him; (4) that the Creator has sent our teacher Moses— peace be upon him— 
and that he is the father and head of all the prophets; (5) that by the hands of 
Moses the Creator has given His complete Teaching (Torah) which is now in our 
hands; (6) that every son of Israel who believes in God and in His Teaching (Torah) 
is obliged to know the language of the Torah and its explanation; (7) that God has 
poured out the spirit of prophecy also on the prophets who were to come after 
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religi” by Aleksander Dubiński (pp. 51—52): (1) All of the visible and 
invisible world was created by one word of the eternal Creator; (2) 
He has no beginning and no end; (3) He is always one and has 
nothing similar to himself, (4) everything takes place according to 
the will of God; (5) He has granted through Moses the Ten Com- 
mandments and His commands written in the Pentateuch; (6) the 
Lord has also conferred a revelation to other prophets; (7) the study 
of the Law is obligatory for the believer; (8) the believer is obliged 
to hold in respect the resurrection of the dead; (9) he is obliged to 
believe that the Lord rewards everyone according to his merit on 
the Day of Judgement; (10) the Kingdom of Heaven will come and 
the Messiah will appear. 

Hachan Seraja Chan SapSal (Sabsal, 1873-1961) was a central per- 
son in the interpretation of the contemporary Karaim religion and 
identity; however, literary documents relating to these aspects of his 
activities are very few in number. Thus it seems informative to 
describe the list of features which according to him distinguish the 
Karaims from all Jews; the list is included in his article “Kırım Karay 
Türkleri” (p. 582). He enumerates thirteen differences: (1) the direc- 
tion (mihráb) of the Karaim religious services is towards the Mosque 
of al-Aqsa (i.e. south, T.H.), while the Jews face east in every coun- 
try; (2) the prayers of the Karaims consist solely of verses from the 
Psalms of David, while Jewish prayers differ completely from those 
of Karaims; (3) the Karaims enter the prayer-house without shoes, 
while the Jews enter with shoes on; (4) at a funeral the direction of 
corpses is not the same (ie. the graves of the Karaims face south, 
T.H.); (5) the meat slaughtered by the Karaims cannot be prepared 
for food for the Jews; (6) the Karaims do eat dishes made of milk 
and meat together, while the Jews reject them; (7) as for marriages, 
the Karaims observe a kind of higher degree of sanctity in com- 


our teacher Moses and that He has sent them to foretell the future and to exhort 
His people Israel; (8) that God will rise dead human beings in the day of His Great 
Judgement; (9) that God executes righteous judgement on human beings and He 
gives to everyone according to his ways and the fruit of his deeds; and (10) that 
God has not disparaged us who live in the Diaspora, although at this moment we 
are under His chastisements. Every son of Israel who believes in God is always 
obliged to wish and wait for His salvation, which is to take place by the hands of 
His Messiah from the House of David, and for the restoration of His Temple. 

On more recent versions among the Karaims, see Zajaczkowski, Karaims in Poland, 
pp. 27-28, M. Abkowicz, “Główne zasady doktrynalne religii karaimskiej", 12-13, 
and Kobeckaite, Lietuvos karaimai, pp. 17-18. 
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parison with the Jews; (8) the Karaims approve giyds (deduction of 
new rules by analogy, T.H.); (9) the Karaims do not celebrate feasts 
according to the Jewish tradition; (10) the Karaims consider some 
of the Jewish feasts unlawful; (11) the calendar of the Karaims is 
based on different principles than that of the Jews; (12) Muslims and 
Christians marry within their religions between all various branches 
of it, while Karaims do not enter into matrimony with Jews; (13) it 
1s sald that, because Karaims have dissociated themselves from the 
Torah, Jewish scholars do not consider them to be of the Mosaic 
Faith.” 

The kenesa liturgy and prayers consist of biblical texts, especially 
of the Psalms, complemented by a quite remarkable number of hymns 
composed by Karaite poets at various times. All of the celebrations 
are conducted in the Karaim language; their texts were published 
by Mykolas Firkovicius in Vilnius in 1998 (kenesa liturgy) and 1999 
(rituals of the Community, see the list of Karaim publications, nos. 
13 and 14). Daily prayer hours are two in number; additional prayers 
are to be recited on the Sabbath and during feasts. 

The New Year starts in spring in the month of fyl basy (Nisan). 
In addition to months, the feasts and fasts have their names in 
Karaim; Tymbyl chydzy is the counterpart of the Passover, Bojatlych 
that of the Day of Atonement and Alacych chydZy corresponds to the 
Feast of Tabernacles. Only the biblical feasts and fasts are celebrated; 
thus Hanukkah, for instance, has no counterpart among the Karaims. 
On the other hand, there are a number of national days; of these 
the most important is the annual fast day called Burunhu oruc or Avuz 
Jabar consecrated on the 9th of 7az-aj (Tammuz) to the memory of 
the Karaim victims of the catastrophic plague of 1710. Tymbyl chydzy 
has the most marked character; it includes the preparation of unleav- 
ened, rounded tymbyl loaves “stamped” with talky, a special wooden 
instrument, the reading of the Karaim haggada/hallel katan in homes, 
and a dinner with traditional symbolic dishes (lamb or veal shishlik 
with spicy and bitter vegetables, specially boiled eggs, pudding and 
cake, walnuts with honey, drink made of dried fruits; no dish may 
contain leaven).*! 


* My best thanks to Ms. Kadriye Bedretdin and Mr. Harry Halén for their help 
in translating these definitions. 

*! On the feast, see Firkavitiaté, “Pratarmé—The Foreword”, pp. 5-7/12-14; on 
the Tymbyl chydzy, cf. Semi Trevisan, "The Pasha Karaite meal..." 
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The Karaims do not perform conversions to their religion.” As a 
consequence the religious status of children in mixed marriages is 
unsettled, which has been one obvious cause of the radically declin- 
ing membership of the community. 


The Karaim Language 


As mentioned above, approximately forty/fifty of Karaims speak their 
language well, i.e. the (North-) Western dialect of Karaim, in Lithuania 
and Poland. The other (South-) Western dialect spoken by the West- 
Ukrainian Karaims, is represented by six individuals in Galič (Halicz).? 
Jankowski mentions two elderly ladies who still remember a few 
songs, sayings etc. in Eastern Crimean Karaim; probably the last 
speaker of this language, Mrs. Sima Mangubi, died in 1992. The 
Western group of the contemporary Karaim dialects can be defined 
as one of the Turkic languages of the North-Western Kipéak group. 
Kumuk and Karachai-Balkar, on the one hand, and the extinct mod- 
ern Crimean Karaim, Crimean Tatar and Krimchak, on the other 
hand, are the languages most closely related to it. In Hebrew this 
language used to be called by the Karaims leshon qedar ‘the language 
of Kedar’ (cf. Isaiah 42:11, and Song of Songs 1:5, etc.) or the Tatar 
language. 

Although the Karaim language may have been used for centuries 
in (oral) translations (called peshat) of passages of the Hebrew Bible 
(called girsa) for centuries, the earliest dated texts go back to the seven- 
teenth century. The very literal method of translation yielded a 
special type of the Karaim language which particularly in its syntax 
deviated considerably from the natural type of Turkic languages; at 


* Zajączkowski, Karaims in Poland, p. 36; cf. the brief note “Otkaz neofitam” 
(Denial of converts’) in Karaimskaa Zizn' 1 (1911), p. 128. 

5 Csató, “Karaim, a Turkic language of Central Europe.” 

** Jankowski, “On the language varieties of Karaims in the Crimea”, esp. notes 
5-7. 

5 For details, see Jankowski, “The position of Karaim among the Turkic lan- 
guages.” Further on this topic > Shapira, Karaite Literature in Turki Languages. 

“ See Zajączkowski, “Die karaimische Literatur", pp. 793-795. However, the 
repeated mention of the (Crimean) Karaite prayer-book printed in Venice in 1528 
as the earliest document of the Karaim language with an exact date is an error; 
although the book is the first printed Karaite book, it is written in Hebrew in its 
entirety and does not include a single phrase in Karaim. 
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the same time the sacred texts enjoyed high prestige and they retained 
a great amount of the ancient Turkic vocabulary. However, the 
influence of the neighbouring Indo-European languages (Polish, 
Byelorussian, Russian, Lithuanian) left deep traces in the vernacular 
Karaim spoken by the multilingual Karaims—especially during the 
Soviet period, when no instruction in the native language was avail- 
able. In the first half of the twentieth century, the language reform 
in Turkey served as a pattern for a process of purification of (Western) 
Karaim. In the works of Karaim authors numerous Semitic and 
Indo-European loans and syntactic structures were replaced by Turkic 
expressions, which were often discovered in the old religious litera- 
ture, and this process continued in the 1990s. Although the Karaimsko- 
russko-pol’sky slovar’—Stowntk Karaimsko-Rosyjsko-Polski by Baskakov, 
Zajączkowski and Sap&al (1974) provides a firm basis of the vocab- 
ulary appropriate for the literary language, it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is the correct type of Karaim to be taught and used in 
its written and spoken forms." 

Another special problem has been the orthography of Karaim. 
During the twentieth century Karaim was written with five various 
systems of orthography using three different alphabets, i.e. Hebrew, 
Latin and Cyrillic. Hebrew characters were used up until the Second 
World War e.g. for inscriptions on Karaim tombstones, while the 
Latin alphabet in accordance with the Polish system of orthography 
was introduced in Poland at the end of the nineteenth century. Latin 
characters with additional diacritical signs were used for linguistic 
purposes, and this academic orthography was also employed in a 
number of poems (see Jrtar by Tinfovic, no. 3 in the List of Karaim 
publications below). In Russia Cyrillic characters were adapted for 
Karaim publications in the early years of the twentieth century,” 
while the Karaims in Panevėžys, in independent Lithuania, published 
Karaim journals and other writings spelt in Latin characters according 


? On the Karaim language(s), see esp. Kowalski, Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von 
Troki, Musaev, Kratki) grammaticesky ocerk karaimkogo jazyka, Altbauer, ^O tendencjach 
dehebraizacji leksyki karaimskiej ...", Dubiński, *Obnovlenie karaimskogo jazyka v 
pervoj polovine nasego stoletija", Firkovicius, Mie karajce ürianiam, Csato, "Should 
Karaim be ‘purer’ ...", Jankowski, “On the language varieties of Karaims in the 
Crimea”, and idem, “The position of Karaim among the Turkic languages", with 
references. 

8 Kowalski, Karaimische Texte im Dialekt von Troki, xxi-xxii; Zajączkowski, “Die 
karaimische Literatur", pp. 797—799. 
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to the Lithuanian custom of orthography in the 1920s and 730s. 
After the Second World War the range of Cyrillic characters was 
extended, and the afore-mentioned great dictionary of Karaim employs 
them. In principle, Cyrillic spelling was very satisfactory, and it did 
not require too many excepüonal characters which were unavailable 
on typewriters and in printing-presses. 

However, in free Lithuania the Cyrillic characters evoked nega- 
tive memories of Russification. Thus in 1993 they were replaced by 
a Lithuanian-based Latin orthography; the prayer-book Karaj koltchalary, 
republished by Mykolas Firkovicius, is the first book to follow this 
line; in Lithuania this spelling has been continued without the kind 
of constant controversy which has led to a near cessation of literary 
activity in other small nations in the former USSR and elsewhere. 

In contrast, it is amazing that hundreds of pages in Karaim and 
other languages have been published by this community of less than 
300 members during a dozen years; see the “List of the principal 
publications by the Lithuanian Karaims after 1989” below. 

In Poland the Polish and Lithuanian orthographical principles can 
be combined for technical reasons. In Russia and the Ukraine Cyrillic 
characters have retained their earlier position in quotations, proverbs 
etc. in Karaim.? 

A CD disk entitled “Spoken Karaim" has been released quite 
recently by Éva Ágnes Csató and David Nathan. 


List of the Principal Publications by the Lithuanian Karaims after 1989 


1. Karaimų etnografine paroda—Karaimskaja etnografieskaja vystavka, text by 

Juozas Vecinkevicius and Romualdas Firkovicius. An illustrated pro- 
spectus on the Karaim Museum in Trakai in Lithuanian and Russian. 
Vilnius, “Minties”, 1989. 

2. Karaj jyrlary. létyrdy da bastyrmahka anyhlady M.I. Firkovié 
(‘Karaim poems’, collected and edited by M.I. Firkovic), publ. by 
Litovskij fond kul'tury, Ob&cestvo karaimskoj kultury—Lietuvos kultūros 
fondas, Karaimų kultūros bendirija—Karaj birligi. An anthology of 


* On publications dealing with the Karaims which have appeared in Russia, 
Ukraine and France in the 1990s, see the bibliography appended to Jankowski's 
article “On the language varieties of Karaims in the Crimea”. 
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secular Karaim poetry written in the Trakai dialect by S.A. Kobecki 
(1865-1933), M.I. Pilecki—M. Ahbas (1874-1938), Ja.F. Malecki 
(1889-1952), S.A. Firkovié (1897-1982), SJ. Lopato (1904—1923), 
Z.S. Firkovié (1906-1958), S.A. Kobeckas (1911-1985) and M.S. 
Tinfovic (1912-1974); ancient poems (“Eski jyrlar”), some anonymous, 
from the l6th- 19th centuries are also included in the book. The 
poems are printed in Cyrillic characters. Each poet has a brief intro- 
duction in Lithuanian and Russian; postscript by Halina Kobeckaité 
in Karaim, Lithuanian, Russian, and English. Vil’njus, 1989. 215 
p. 800 copies. 

3. M. Tinfovié, Irłar (Stihi). Karaim poems by M.S. Tinfovié (1912 
Panevézys— 1974 Trakai) in Latin characters, with an introduction 
and Russian translation. The booklet is a reprint of the article 
“Karaimsky poét Mihail Tinfovic (1912-1974) i ego tvorcestvo" by 
Vilodzimez Zajonékovski, published in Rocznik Orientalistyczny, 42:2 
(1982), 35-64. Troch, 1989. 

4. National minorities in Lithuania (Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Republic of Lithuania, Department of Nationalities of the Government 
of the Republic of Lithuania, Centre of National Researches of 
Lithuania. A report prepared by Halina Kobeckaité, Severinas 
Vaitiekus, Oskaras Jusys and Romualdas Kinka). Vilnius, “Spauda”, 
1992. 33 pp. 

5. Karaj kalendary 4.IV.1992—23.III.1993—Karaj kalendary 1992-2000 
Jpllaryna. A leaflet (compiled by Mikhael Firkovic) which on the obverse 
contains a complete Karaim calendar for the period 4.4.1992—-23.3.1993 
and on the reverse indicates the dates of the Karaite holidays in the 
period 1992-2000. Previously, a similar calendar was compiled for 
the years 1984—1992. 

6. Karaj kolichalary (Prayers of the Karaims’). Karaimų maldos. 
Ciopliadi dahy jarychkaéyhardy Mykolas Firkovicius (‘Collected and 
published by Mykolas Firkovicius). [Publ. by] Tautybių departa- 
mentas prie Lietuvos Respublikos Vyriausybés, Lietuvos kultüros fon- 
das, Karaimu kultūros bendirja. A collection of Karaim occasional 
prayers, an enlarged edition of Koltchalar——Krótkie modlitwy karaimskie 
published (in Karaim and Polish) by ulfu hazzan Szymon Firkowicz 
in Vilnius in 1935 (32 pp.). With a brief summary in Lithuanian 
and English by Mykolas Firkovicius. Vilnius, 1993. 128 pp. 800 
copies. 

7. Kipčiakų tiurkų Onentas Lietuvoje: istorija ir tyrimų perspektyva ("Kipchak- 
Turkic Orient in Lithuania: History and Prospects for Further 
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Investigations’). [Publ. by] Tautybiy departamentas prie Lietuvos 
Respublikos Vyriausybės, Lietuvos karaimų kultūros bendirija, Lietuvos 
totorių kultūros draugija. A prayer in Karaim for the reconsecration 
of the Vilnius kenesa on October 14, 1993, by M. Firkovičius and 
the papers read at the international conference in honour of the 
90th birthday of Professor Ananiasz Zajączkowski held in Vilnius on 
14-15 October 1993 (in Turkish, Lithuanian, Polish, English, Russian 
with summaries in English; principally on the scholarly activities of 
Prof. A. Zajaczkowski and the history of the Karaims and Tatars), 
sudarė [ed. by] Tamara BairaSauskaite—Halina Kobeckaité. Vilnius, 
“Danielius”, 1994. 175 pp. 500 copies. 

8. Davia’ Bijnit. Machtav Cozmachlary (‘The Praise Songs of King 
David’). Psalmés. A translation of the Book of Psalms based on a 
Karaim manuscript from the 18th-19th century, with a word for 
the reader in Karaim, Lithuanian, Russian and English, [ed.] by 
M. Firkovicius. [Publ. by] Tautybiu departamentas prie Lietuvos 
Respublikos Vyriausybés, Lietuvos karaimy kultüros bendirija. Vilnius, 
“Danielius”, 1994. 175 pp. 

9. Mykolas Firkovictus, Mien karajce ürianiam. A text book of the 
Karaim language. The explanatory text is written in Russian, since 
the textbook is intended for readers in Lithuania, Poland, Ukraine 
and Russia. Karaim is written in Latin (Lithuanian) characters with 
some additional diacritical signs. Two introductions (by Dr. Regina 
Venckuté and the author) in Lithuanian, English and Russian (pp. 
7-36) preceded by two greetings from the author in Karaim and 
Lithuanian (pp. 3-6). Vilnius, “Danielius”, 1996. 133 pp. in quarto. 
1,000 copies. 

10. Karamai Lietuvgje—Karaims in Lithuania. (Statistikos departamen- 
tas prie Lietuvos Respublikos Vyriausybés). An introduction in 
Lithuanian and English by Dr. Halina Kobeckaité (pp. 8-17 and 
36-45). Vilnius 1997. 61 pp. 400 copies. 

11. Cwpischleg uéma Trochka, Lietuva karajlarnyn jyrlary—4 Trakus 
paukščiu planosm, Lietuvos karaimų poezija. Ed. Karina Firkaviciute. 
An anthology of Lithuanian Karaim poetry (73 poems) in the orig- 
inal Trakai dialect with metric versions by Lithuanian poets. Foreword 
by Karina Firkaviciüté in Lithuanian and English. Vilnius 1997. 239 
pp. 800 copies. 

12. Halina Kobeckaite, Lietuvos karaimai. A general description of 
the Lithuanian Karaims. Vilnius 1997. 127 pp. 
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13. Karaj dinhharnin jalbarmach jergialari. 1 bitik. Ochumach üčiuń 
kieniesada (The Karaim Liturgical Prayer Book, Book 1, Community 
services in the Kenesa). Compiled and arranged by the Senior Priest 
Mykolas Firkovicius. This publication is sponsored by the Lithuanian 
government and the Finnish Cultural Foundation (Suomen Kult- 
tuurirahasto). Concluding words and Explanations in Lithuanian, 
Russian and English. € Mykolas Firkovicius. Baltos lankos, Vilnius 
1998. 229 pp. 

14. Karaj dinhharnim jalbarmach jergiahan. 2 bitik. Ochumach üčiuń 
adiet vahdalarynda (The Karaim Liturgical Prayer Book, Book 2, 
Rituals of the Community). Compiled and arranged by the Senior Priest 
Mykolas Firkovicius. ‘This publication is sponsored by the Lithuanian 
government, the Department of National Minorities and Lithuanians 
Living Abroad at the Government of the Republic of Lithuania and 
the Finnish Cultural Foundation (Suomen Kulttuurirahasto). Epilogue 
in Lithuanian, Russian and English. © Mykolas Firkovicius. Baltos 
lankos, Vilnius 1999. 158 pp. 

15. Michailas Zajontkovskis, Karaimai kanuomeneje—Karajlar javan- 
lychta—Karaims on military serowe—Karaim na zotnierce—Karaimy v armi. 
A photograph album with texts in Lithuanian, English, Polish and 
Russian; a foreword by the author in the same languages (pp. 4-11). 
Lietuvos nacionalinis muziejus, Vilnius, 2000. 88 pp. in quarto. 1000 
copies. 

16. Tirik jolda, tirlik Trochta (Life on the Way, Life in Trakar’), a 
play in two acts, written by Simonas Juchnevicius for the celebrations 
of the 600th anniversary of the Karaims in Lithuania, performed in 
Karaim in the celebrations in Trakai on June 28, 1997; includes a 
song (“Kara Tiengiz") by Simon Firkovié and another one (“Tuvmus 
Trochta”) by Simonas Juchnevicius. Available in Karaim and in 
Polish, Russian and Lithuanian translation on the Internet. 

17. Selomonun Masallary —Süleyman'in Meselleri —Patarliu knyga (Proverbia). 
Compiler and editor Mykolas Firkovicius. The Book of Proverbs in 
the Trakai dialect in three versions: (1) in the present-day Karaim 
orthography, (2) in Turkish transliteration, and (3) the original man- 
uscript written in Hebrew characters by Selumiel b. Semuel in 
Salocius, Lithuania, in 1798. Explanations by Mykolas Firkovicius 
in Lithuanian, Turkish and English (pp. 165-170). In the first two 
versions loanwords have been replaced by corresponding Karaim 
words written in italics, and verses 31,1831, lacking in the original 
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manuscript, have been copied from another manuscript. Atatiirk, 
kültür, dil ve tarih yüksek kurumu, Türk dil kurumu yayinlar: 771. 
Ankara 2000. 170 pp. 

18. Karay kalendary—Karaimų kalendorius 2001—2051. Sudarė ir spau- 
dai parengé/Compiled and edited by Mykolas Firkovicius, Karina 
Firkaviciüté, Vladimiras Maškevič. Karaim Calendar 2001-2051 with 
a foreword by Karina Firkaviciüté in Lithuanian and English (pp. 
5-16). Double tables for the years 2001-2051 based on the calcu- 
lations by J. Kokizov (St. Petersburg 1912). This publication is spon- 
sored by the Lithuanian government and the study project "Karaims 
in Eastern Europe" headed by Professor Tapani Harviainen, financed 
by the Finnish Cultural Foundation. s.l. [Vilnius] 2000. 118 pp. in 
horizontal quarto. 

Aleksander Dubinski, Caraimica—Prace karaimoznaweze (on the 70th 
anniversary of Prof. Dubinski’s birth, a collection of his 27 articles 
dealing with Karaim studies in Polish, Turkish, Russian and German, 
with a biography and bibliography of his publications). Although 
published in Warsaw (Wydawnictwo Academickie “Dialog’, 1994, 288 
+ 16 pp.), this Festschrift can be included as an organic part of this 
bibliography— by birth Professor Dubiński is a Karaim from Troki 
(Trakai). 

In autumn 2001 Ms. Karina Firkavičiūtė defended her doctoral 
dissertation at the Academy of Musicology in Vilnius; the thesis deals 
with the liturgical chant of the Lithuanian Karaims.?? 


Identity 


The identity of the Karaims was determined by religion until the 
nineteenth century." In this sense the terms ‘Jew’, ‘Jewish’ or ‘Judaism’ 
did not cause problems.” However, the national movements of awak- 


9 — Firkaviciité, The Musical Heritage. 

5! — see section on EMANCIPATION in Harviainen, The Karaites in Eastern 
Europe and the Crimea: An overview. 

? Similarly the numerous references to Abraham and his offspring, Judah, the 
Jewish religion, the seed of Jacob, the Karaim Jews, (the sons/name of) Israel, the 
return to Jerusalem, Levi, kohanim etc., which occur in the liturgy and literature of 
the Karaims till the early twentieth century, represent the religious definition of eth- 
nic groups: there were no separate Jewish nationalities, but both Karaims and 
Rabbanites professed the Jewish religion and thus they were heirs of the same his- 
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ening in the nineteenth century were not satisfied with this tradi- 
tional millet ideology. In connection with the questionable position 
of the Jews in Russia the Karaims began to stress their ethnic and 
religious peculiarities as these distinguished them from other profes- 
sors of the Jewish religion in the Empire. 

Abraham Firkovich’s discoveries, both the documents found by 
him in the synagogues of Derbent and Madjalis and the Crimean 
tombstone inscriptions, seemed to testify to the settlement of Jews in 
the Crimea in ancient times,” and these Jews were the forefathers 
of the Karaims. On the other hand, however, the Khazars and their 
conversion to Judaism were introduced into the picture. It was evi- 
dent to Firkovich that the Judaism of the Khazars was of the Karaite 
type. As far as I know, Firkovich did not elaborate the question in 
his writings; nevertheless, one cannot escape the conclusion that 
Firkovich considered the Karaims to be descendants of the union 
between the early Karaite Jews in the Crimea and their Khazarian 
Turkic co-religionists. The Turkic vernacular of the Karaims also 
derived its origin from Turkic peoples, viz. the Khazars or their rel- 
atives in the Eastern European steppes.?* 

In connection with political nationalism, which pointed to the syn- 
chronic ethnic features, ie. the Kipcak-Turkic language with its 
nation-defining limits, the independent creed (Karaism) and peculiar 
features in the material and spiritual culture, the diachronic aspect 
of any possible Jewish forefathers remained marginal. As a conse- 
quence the Khazarian and/or Turkic identity, supported by a number 


tory and promises. It is worthy of note that a great number of the same references 
are very frequent in the liturgies, sermons and literature of many Christian churches. 

5 On the texts, see Harviainen, “The Epigraph of the Derbent Torah and the 
Madjalis Scroll discovered by Abraham Firkovich in 1840". 

* Firkovit, Avnei Zikkaron, e.g. pp. 12-13 (par. 28, 30), p. 26 (par. 50) and pp. 
28-29 (par. 54, 56), cf. also the anonymous statement based on Firkovich’s and 
Solomon Stern’s discoveries in the Russian 4 umal Ministerstva. onutrennih. del as early 
as 1843 (sce the chapter entitled “Abraham Firkovich", note 31). Halfón Krim, an 
anonymous description of the Crimean Peninsula published in Swedish in Stockholm 
in 1855, offers another early reference to the claim of the Crimean Karaites that 
they are a part of the tribe of Judah which, instead of returning from the Babylonian 
exile, made their way through Armenia to the northern coasts of the Black Sea; 
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of non-Karaim Russians, received rather uniform appreciation from 
the Karaims. On the basis of Firkovich’s discoveries, in part, this 
ethnogenesis was proposed by Seraja Chan Šapšal, who considered 
that the Karaims were descendants of the Karaite Khazars converted 
by Karaite missionaries.” SapSal and his opinions were of great 
influence among the Karaims.* Recently Khazarian Turkic history 
seems to have been modified in favour of a broader Kipcak-Turkic 
background into which Karaite missionaries introduced the Karaim 
religion from Mesopotamia in approximately the 9th century A.D. 

National self-consciousness, consciousness of the past, the T'urkic 
Karaim language, the Karaim religion (Karaism) and the spiritual 
and material cultural heritage? essentially determine the national 
identity of the Karaims of today. The Association of Crimean 
Karaites similarly refers to its members as “the Crimean Karaites— 
Turks" who “belong to the Turkic group of the Altai family" and 
are “successors of the Khazar culture and Turkic traditions."?? 


Final Reflections 


In my opinion, it was not their separatism, or collaboration with the 
Nazis, which almost ruined the Karaim communities in Eastern 


5 Sabsal, “Kırım Karay Türkleri”, pp. 584-592. 

5$ Cf. e.g. Zajączkowski, Karaims in Poland, pp. 12-23, Szyszman, Le Karaisme, pp. 
66-77, and Dubinski, “Osnovy karaimskoj religii”, pp. 56-57. 

5? Distinctive features of the material culture referred to by the Karaims are the 
unleavened tymbyl Passover loaves and talky, the utensil used for making them, tri- 
angular kybyn pasties stuffed with lamb and tutmacé soup with home-made macaroni, 
both of which used to be Friday evening dishes, jajma bread baked for funerals etc.; 
many of these reveal connections with nomadic life on the steppes and with other 
Turkic ethnic groups. For details, see Zajączkowski, Karaims in Poland, pp. 53-60, 
and Kobeckaité, Lietuvos karaimai, pp. 87-93. 

Of national customs wedding ceremonies reveal the most indigenous features: the 
election of an ataman, i.e. symbolic matchmaker, which is performed by young men; 
the ataman wears a long decorated rod as the symbol of his position till the end of 
the wedding; the lamentation of the bride (Muzhul Kielit— Sad Bride’) at the prospect 
of leaving her home during the betrothal ritual; the writing, signing and reading 
of the contract of marriage; after the signing of the contract a jar is broken; the 
ceremonial dressing of the bride and bridegroom and the moral exhortations deliv- 
ered by the aksakals (elders). For details, see Kobeckaité, Lietuvos karaimai, 94—99, 
and idem, “Lietuvos karaimai—Karaims in Lithuania”, pp. 15-16/44. 

58 See Kobeckaité, Lietuvos karaimai, pp. 10-11; idem, “Lietuvos karaimai—Karaims in 
Lithuania", pp. 9-10/37, 39; Firkovitius, “Jazyk i vera—osnovy identiteta karaimov". 

5’ An undated newsletter “The Crimean Karaites—Turks” distributed by the 
Association of Crimean Karaites “Krymkarailar” at the end of the 1990s. 
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Europe®—it was a matter of geography. In practice, all the Karaims 
lived under repressive Soviet rule for seventy or fifty years. The 
Soviet policy of nationalities halted cultural and national movements 
totally, not only among the Karaims but among all the ethnic or 
religious minorities in the former USSR. Since national education 
was forbidden, the consciousness of ethnic peculiarities became some- 
thing dangerous and was forgotten. A parallel story of cultural destruc- 
tion can be told in the case of the overwhelming majority of national 
and ethnic groups in the country, even of the most powerful ones. 

If Christians or world Jewry had been concentrated in the Soviet 
Union, what would a revival of Christian or Jewish life look like if 
all that was available was the vestiges of religion and culture preserved 
in the former USSR during the fifty to seventy years of Communism? 
Certainly, it would be different from the situation today. Since no 
external support or paradigm is available for the Karaims of ex- 
USSR, this hypothetical picture of a rebuilding of Judaism or Chris- 
tianity is the actual case in the life of the Karaim communities. 

Nevertheless, the foreword by Karina Firkaviciiité in the Karay 
kalendary 2001-2051 (pp. 7/14, no. 18 in the List of Karaim publi- 
cation, above) ends with the optimistic wishes “Sveiki sulaukime 
2051-uju ir toliau skai¢iuokime karaimigkus metus!—Let us live in 
good health to celebrate the New Year 2051 and further on to cal- 
culate the Karaimic years!” 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 
THE MUSICAL HERITAGE OF LITHUANIA'S KARAIMS 


Karina Firkaviciüté 


All Karaim communities follow the Karaim faith, but each of them 
is also special and distinctive in its own way: the ethnic origins of 
every specific group, their cultural and historical experiences, and 
their way of thinking completely differ.’ 

The Karaim communities in Lithuania, Poland, Russia, and Ukraine 
comprise a kindred group, linked not only by religion, but also by 
their common Turkic origins, language, culture, and history.’ Various 
historical and political factors determined that the cultural distinctions 
of the Karaim communities in each of these countries did not emerge 
onto the international arena until very recently. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the musical traditions of Lithuania’s Karaims have not 
been mentioned either in specific publications about Karaim music 
or in general reference and encyclopedic works. 

This article is specifically intended to introduce the musical her- 
itage of Lithuania’s Karaims.’ It discusses three principal parts of 
this heritage: liturgical, para-liturgical, and secular—both in a parochial, 
as well as a broader liturgical and social context. The broader con- 
text facilitates the comparison of the Lithuanian musical features with 
analogous features in other Karaim musical traditions (of the Crimea 
or Egypt), as well as with the Judaic and Eastern Christian traditions. 

The music of Lithuania’s Karaims is exclusively vocal and monodic; 
its repertoire is handed down orally, and to this day it continues not 
to be inscribed by musical notation. The seventy-five-year-olds of 
today learned to sing from their grandparents, who learned from theirs, 


! Further on the term “Karaim/s” and its relation to “Karaites” > Harviainen, 
Overview. 

? Further on the widely debated question of the origins of the Eastern-European 
Karaites > Harviainen, Overview. 

3 I have written a number of works on Karaim musical traditions, see in par- 
ticular, Firkaviciüté, Liturgical and Para-liturgical Chants; idem, Liturgical Music of Lithuanian 
Karaims. 
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etc. This transmission across generations suggests that the presently 
documented oral tradition in Lithuania may have been in existence 
since the Karaim community first appeared in these territories. 
The material on which this study is based includes Lithuanian 
Karaim chants tape-recorded during 1960-1970 and 1993-2000. The 
principal performers of the chants include former spiritual leaders, 
such as Simon Firkovich (1897-1982), Mykolas Firkovicius (1924—2000), 
and other community members, the active “bearers” of this tradition, 
as well as the former secretary of the Polish Karaim religious com- 
munity, Aleksander Dubinski (1924-2002). The recordings of melodies 
chanted in Ramle in 1992 by immigrant Karaim communities from 
Egypt were borrowed from Dubinski; Crimean Karaim religious songs 
are sung by the former spiritual leader Boris Yelyashevich (1881-197 1).* 


Music in Karaim Liturgy 


Previous studies on Lithuanian Karaim liturgy have ignored their 
musical aspect. This was probably due to several factors: Firstly, 
chanting was regarded as a suitable performance of prayer and hence 
only the text of the prayer was taken into account. Secondly, it was 
deemed inappropriate (as is the case in Islam) to assign the musical 
“recording” of chanting to the genre of music or even to call it by 
this name, for fear this would demean the uniqueness of the writ- 
ten word. Thirdly, as long as these chants continued to exist in their 
natural oral tradition, there was no reason to consciously accentuate 
or document their musical expression. For various reasons, the oral 
tradition of liturgical chanting is no longer very strong, even though 
the object of analysis continues to be a product of memory and 
knowledge. 

Approximately 200 melodies were analyzed for this study. The 
construction of Lithuanian Karaim liturgical chants is fairly simple, 
and manifests itself when reducing the melodies. The end result— 
the melodic type and the system which regulates it—testifies to the 
authenticity of these melodies and to the stability of oral tradition. 
The scale of the melodies is not extensive (from fourth to seventh), 


* On the musical tradition of the Egyptian Karaites > Kollender, Melodic Patterns. 
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with the principal tones of most melodies making up a third minor. 
The melodic type strictly adheres to the main masoretic punctuation 
marks (which reflect a syntactic division) in biblical texts and prayer- 
books, according to which the singer formulates corresponding middle 
and ending cadences. One prayer is often sequentially linked to 
another by means of a “modulating” musical sentence. 

All Lithuanian Karaim liturgy is sung or recited. There are two 
characteristic forms of singing—either solo or response. The latter 
is called djuwat in Karaim, and functions in various ways: the con- 
gregation responds to the priest with the second half of the sentence, 
by repeating his entire sung sentence, by responding with every sec- 
ond sentence, and so on. 

In comparing the available liturgical chants of Lithuanian and 
immigrant Egyptian Karaim communities, several musical similari- 
ties appeared, and gave rise to the supposition that these melodies 
once had a common liturgical source. Their similarities are appar- 
ent only at the abstracted and theoretical level of chant systems. The 
distinct cultural environment of each group played a significant role 
in the sound of their specific melodies, which are therefore externally 
dissimilar and manifest their own style of singing. However, both 
chant groups submitted to the same methods of analysis, both have 
statistically similar volumes of dominating analogous principal (con- 
ditionally) modal tones, the same modulation techniques, uniform 
cadences, similar intonations, and are of a Psalmodic type. No other 
group of melodies reveals such affinity of musical categories; it is 
thus quite likely that religious canon has, to this day, retained its 
function as a protector of liturgical chant? 


Orahty 


Modern studies of sound and text relations in hturgical chant are 
formulating a new interpretation of musical orality, one which can 
be applied to the Karaim tradition as well. 

In her comparison of Christian (Antiochian, Armenian, Copt, 
Ethiopian, Greek, and Latin churches) and Judaic (Iraq, Kurdistan, 


> Further on the connections with the musical tradition of the Egyptian Karaites 
—> Kollender, Melodic Patterns. 
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Djerba, Marocco, Italy, Yemen communities) styles of Psalm singing, 
the German musicologist Regina Randhofer isolates two principal 
groups based on different representations of sound and word rela- 
tions: the pan-Asian and the African. Randhofer includes all six 
Judaic, as well as Antioch, Armenian, Greek, and Latin church 
singing traditions in the pan-Asian group, which she describes as 
being “textgepragte Oralitat” (a text conditioned orality), where the 
text dictates the flow and structure of the music. 

The African group includes Ethiopian and Copt singing, and is 
called “primäre Oralitat” (a primary orality). The melodics of these 
chants do not submit to the text; the melody is an independent, sim- 
ple, and closed structure, which—with the addition of other similar 
structures—makes up the general form of the chant. 

Randhofer's methodology could be applied to all of the Karaim 
liturgical chants (not only Psalms) under analysis. By their nature, 
they fit into a text-conditioned orality, for here the melody is always 
governed by the text, and musical expression is dependent on the 
masoretic punctuation and the meaning of the text. Although the 
markings do not define a specific melody, their absence would make 
it difficult to correctly present and sing any given text. In other 
words, a Karaim liturgical chant is not merely the product of a pure 
oral tradition, rather its existence has been dependent on the writ- 
ten nature of the liturgical texts themselves. 

In their liturgy, Lithuanian Karaims mostly use their native Karaim 
language (which belongs to the Western Kipchak sub-group of the 
Turkic language group) and only partly biblical Hebrew. The latter 
retained its status as a religious language, and was studied only by 
the clergy, since the Old Testament was decreed inviolable, sacred 
in both the spiritual and physical sense. The community of the faith- 
ful, nevertheless, were expected to understand the text of the prayers. 
When using original (Hebrew) language prayer-books and the Old 
Testament during services, the priest and other educated members 
of the community would translate the text simultaneously in their 
heads and sing the prayer in their native Karaim language. The 
translation was more or less literal, but did not distort the meaning. 


$ Randhofer, Psalmen in einstimmigen vokalen, pp. 250-253. 
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In time, these translations were written down, and eventually, people 
made use of prayer-books in the Karaim language.’ 


Music and Liturgy 


Music and liturgy in Lithuanian Karaim tradition have a specific 
relationship, which testifies to the strength of its canons. There are 
three characteristics to this relationship: Firstly, there exists no inter- 
dependency between the melodies and the overall liturgical structure; 
Secondly, the melodic qualities of the chants in no way reveal their 
textual content, and Thirdly, tradition and its rules are particularly 
pertinent in the case of the Psalms. 

In fact, one of the most salient aspects of the relationship between 
Lithuanian Karaim music and liturgy is revealed in the tradition of 
Psalm singing. It was noted in the wake of studies by two musico- 
logists, at the end of the twentieth century, who analyzed the musi- 
cal specificity of psalmody in Judaic and Christian communities, and 
whose insights introduced a new understanding and interpretation 
regarding specific features of the biblical text. The separate body of 
poetic texts found in the Book of Psalms, which nevertheless forms 
part of the Old Testament, became perfect material for this new 
trend in musicological analysis. A study of the connection between 
the specifically poetic masoretic punctuation used in the Book of 
Psalms, and Psalmodic melodies, ascertained that the link is dependent 
on the specific context within which the Psalms are sung. Traditionally, 
there are two such contexts: (I) liturgical, during decreed liturgical 
calendar events, when one or several Psalms (each sung to its own 
melody) are assigned to the occasion; (II) non-liturgical: occasions of 
mourning, fasting, care of the sick, any other serious misfortune, 
when all 150 Psalms are sung consecutively, following the same 
melody. 

The musicologist Reinhard Flender presented study results, which 
claim that a non-liturgical context forces singers to concentrate more 


7 The newest prayer-book is Karaj dińliliarniń jalbarmach jergiahari, compiled by 
M. Firkovicius, Vilnius: Baltos lankos, 1998 [vol. 1], 1999 [vol. 2]. 
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on the meaning of the very text. Thus, in a non-liturgical singing 
of Psalms, the melody reflects all of the most important punctuation 
nuances (especially the divisions of sentence parts), and sometimes 
responds almost literally to the semantics of the punctuation mark. 
This context is named by Flender: book, or kturgically free psalmody. In 
liturgy, however, according to Flender, it is the aesthetic moment of 
perfected sound which becomes more important during certain cel- 
ebrations, and thus punctuation marks are not followed as precisely. 
The melody and the meaning of the text dictate their own rules and 
sometimes force transgressions in terms of text (punctuation) canons. 
Flender calls this context liturgical psalmody.® 

Flender’s work was further developed by Randhofer in her study 
and comparison of relationships between text and melody in the var- 
ious Judaic and Christian religious singing traditions. The numerous 
examples she provided further emphasize the differences between 
non-liturgical and liturgical psalmody (in the latter case, the musical 
model and not the text determine the arrangement of melodic for- 
mulae within the text). According to Randhofer, a weak relationship 
between melody and text indicates the inclination of a specific music 
tradition towards an oral tradition; a strong one, towards a written 
tradition. In all cases, the melodies themselves exist thanks to oral 
tradition—and thus differ in every community. 

Two settings (liturgical and non-liturgical) for singing Psalms are 
also apparent in the religious rituals of Lithuanian Karaims; in both 
cases the Psalms are sung to different melodies. Flender’s and 
Randhofer’s models were applied in analyzing aspects of the relation- 
ship between melody and text on the basis of “usage” in the Lithuanian 
Karaim Psalms. The following were the results of the analysis: 


(I) During non-liturgical occasions (according to strict tradition, this 
is the way Psalms are usually sung beside the deceased until the 
time of the burial ceremony), all 150 Psalms are sung to the 
same melody. 

(II) During liturgical services (sung on ordained occasions)—each 
Psalm is sung to its own individual melody. 


8 Flender, Hebrew Psalmody, pp. 118-134. 
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The analysis of the melodies reveals another important factor linked 
to the strength of tradition and canon in Karaim culture. Unlike in 
the examples provided by Flender and Randhofer there is no “aes- 
thetic freedom” in Karaim liturgical performance of the Psalms. Text 
canon is applied as strictly here as it is in book psalmody, with a 
three-part sentence structure (if so indicated). There is consistent 
adherence to all other punctuation marks; a sustained melodic frame- 
work (type) despite surfacing melismas; no concluding formula (cadence) 
prior to the actual end of a sentence? Thus, melodic structure is 
strictly dependent on sentence structure. 

The precise adherence to traditional rules in singing Psalms cor- 
responds to ‘Tapani Harviainen’s discovery that Lithuanian Karaims 
read vowel markings strictly in keeping with the principal require- 
ments of the Tiberian Masoretes. “In conclusion, we may state that 
the Tiberian type of assimilation of shewa is a normal phenomenon 
in the traditional pronunciation of Hebrew among Karaims in Eastern 
Europe, inclusive of Istanbul".? Further he states: “The assimilation 
of shewa vowels before laryngeals lends a specific character to the 
Hebrew both of Istanbul and Lithuanian Karaims, and this feature, 
in particular, connects them with the ancient traditions of Tiberian 
Hebrew, in which assimilation is a well-known phenomenon. [. . .] 
In Arabic-speaking Karaim communities in the Near East, shewa 
assimilation does not occur [...] The assimilation of shewa vowels 
in laryngeal surroundings speaks again in favour of the conclusion 
that the Byzantine-East European Karaim archetype of pronuncia- 
tion had its roots in the original Tiberian tradition of Hebrew. It is 
obvious that the tiny Karaim congregation have preserved a linguistic 
jewel to our day"! 

Examples of liturgical chant analysis confirm that the original 
canon of the Tiberian Masoretes regarding text structure and its pre- 
sentaüon has also been preserved in the musical rendering of the 
liturgy of the Karaims in Lithuania. 


? R. Randhofer, Psalmen, p. 136. 

? Harviainen, “Three Hebrew primers", p. 113. 

! Harviainen, “The Karaite community in Istanbul and their Hebrew”, pp. 
355-356. 
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Parahturgical Chants 


Paraliturgical chants, religious in content, are sung during various 
feast days, family rituals, on Saturdays—usually in the home, or in 
community meeting places. They are not part of the liturgical canon 
and are not sung during liturgical services. The text of paraliturgi- 
cal chants usually appears in verse form (the author’s name is noted 
in manuscripts or prayer-books). Though religious, they may also 
have humorist and ironic references, poke fun at human vices, weak- 
nesses, didactic teachings fostering piousness, etc. 

Alongside the printed words of paraliturgical chants in prayer- 
books one often finds references regarding the appropriate melody. 
Such references indicate that the text of paraliturgical chants was 
flexible, and likely to undergo changes; thus the primary focus on 
the melody, which is also evident in the inaccurate accents on words 
when melodies retain their own metre and rhythm. 

It was still possible, in the Lithuanian Karaim community, to docu- 
ment nineteen remembered paraliturgical melodies. Since this com- 
munity maintained fairly strict attitudes (and since Soviet policy did 
not encourage the filling of gaps in memory), new and original 
melodies were not tolerated, even though within this genre such cre- 
ations were not considered to be violating any rules. It is impossi- 
ble to determine accurately the age of these surviving paraliturgical 
chants, but taking into account the age of the singers (seventy-five 
on average), as well as the migration of priests, and historical con- 
ditions, they must be at least several hundred years old. 

Paraliturgical chants do not enable the same methods of analysis 
as do liturgical ones, for they do not have a deep structure or model 
analogous to that of the liturgical melodic type. Also, liturgical chant- 
ing has a special, closed and ascetic sound. Paraliturgical melodies 
are open, much simpler, and varied. Musically speaking, they can 
be divided into two groups: 

(I) Those characterized by: (A) A clear rhythm which can fit into 
certain uniform metre units; (B) Distinctive attributes of classical func- 
tional harmony (major or minor modal, harmonic characteristics, a 
sense of modulation); (C) A form of a period, usually with two sen- 
tences having question and response intonations. 

Most of these melodies are probably borrowed from the music 
environment in Lithuania, but since these borrowings do not come 
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from the most authentic layer of ethnic folklore, it is impossible to 
ascertain their actual national background. The majority of the 
specifically “urban” intonations one hears in these chants are appar- 
ently remnants of professional compositions. From a modal point of 
view, many of these melodies can be allocated to the natural major 
or minor keys; one has a raised 7th of harmonic minor; two are 
modulating. 

(II) Those which are closer to liturgical melodies, characterized 
by: (A) A free form; (B) More embellishments; (C) Longer sustained 
single syllables; (D) Distinctive features of a major-minor system; (E) 
no strict metre scheme. 

In comparing the liturgical chant of Egyptian Karaite and Lithuanian 
Karaims traditions, I have been able to identify a certain structural 
and melodic similarity conditioned by several canons. There are, 
however, no such analogous similarities between the paraliturgical 
chants of these communities. An absence of such strong safeguards 
as exist in the liturgical sphere permits a freer hand in the creation 
of paraliturgical chants. This factor was utilized by the communities 
that emigrated from Egypt to Israel and the USA, where the cre- 
ation of new melodies is not only encouraged, but is specifically reg- 
ulated, indicating the vitality of the very process itself.” 

Neither Lithuanian nor Crimean Karaim communities create new 
paraliturgical melodies. These two communities are related in an 
ethnic and religious sense, as well as in their cultural heritage and 
destiny. In the past, their kinship and spiritual connection were rein- 
forced by the fact that their future spiritual leaders (Boris Yelyashevich, 
Toviyah Levi-Babovich, Simon Firkovich) all studied at the Karaim 
Aleksandr Seminary in the city of Eupatoria in the Crimea. This can 
explain the similarity and analogy between certain paraliturgical chants 
which are popular in both Trakai and the Crimean communities. 

The Crimean Karaim music legacy includes five known paralit- 
urgical hymns; two of them have the same melody in both Lithuania 
and Crimea; another is unique in that the melody, though used for 
different occasions, is familiar to the Lithuanian, Crimean, and Egypt- 
ian communities. This phenomenon is probably due to the fact that 


Further on the musical tradition of the Egyptian Karaites ^ Kollender, Melodic 
Patterns. 
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in 1934, the spiritual leader of Sevastopol and Taurida, the Crimean 
Toviyah Levi-Babovich (1879-1956), was appointed chief spiritual 
leader of the Cairo Karaim community.? However, as this is the 
only known case of a specific melodic analogy, it remains interest- 
ing, but is in no way symptomatic or conclusive. 

Although the genre of the paraliturgical chant is fairly open and 
in a musical sense more susceptible to outside influences, it never- 
theless remained an attribute of an expression of religious communality. 
Paraliturgical chants were usually sung on various occasions (meal 
rituals, study, religious or family celebration, etc.) within the family 
circle. But since both a natural expression of faith and the mode of 
family life are undergoing changes, paraliturgical chants, as well, lose 
their traditional context. They are neither being composed, or are 
hardly sung, or regarded as a separate and specific genre. For these 
reasons, the paraliturgical repertoire has perhaps suffered even more 
than the liturgical, which can still be heard during services in the 
Kenesa.'* 


Secular Songs 


Secular songs are not sung in a religious context or according to a 
religious text. Though present-day Karaims consider them true folk- 
lore songs, the authors of the text, sometimes even of the melody, 
are often known. Secular songs which are sung in today’s Lithuanian 
Karaim community include several groups: 


(A) Songs related to (and surviving thanks to) national and family 
rituals, such as weddings and funerals; these can theoretically be 
called original folk songs. 

(B) Crimean Karaim or Tatar melodies which are “borrowed” for 
Lithuanian Karaim composed texts; 

(C) Slavic melodies “borrowed” for Lithuanian Karaim composed 
texts. 


? Further on the leadership of the Egyptian Karaites > Beinin, The Karaites 
in Modern Egypt. 

14 This term describes the building where the Karaim services take place; tradi- 
tionally Kenesa is considered a particular sanctum, in which only worship is allowed. 
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Group one includes six songs. Two of them, Muzhul kielin (Sorrowful 
Bride) and Onarhejlar (May They Flourish—song of the wedding 
groom), belong to wedding rituals. The third: Bir bar edi (Once upon 
a time) is a lullaby. The remaining three are all laments: Sypyt jyry 
(Lament) and Syyt firjatba tujulat (The sad lament echoes) are funer- 
ary rituals. Syjyt jyry sahynéyna kyrancnyn Lietuvada 1710 jylda (Lament 
commemorating the victims of the 1710 plague in Lithuania), in the 
words of the author Salomon Troki, is traditionally sung on All 
Souls’ Day. All these melodies survived thanks to oral tradition. There 
are too few of them, however, to enable any conclusions regarding 
the essential characteristics of Karaim folk song melodics. 

Group two is comprised of three songs, whose melodies were 
apparently borrowed from the Crimean Karaims or Tatars. The 
music legacy of both nations (Crimean and Lithuanian) indicates that 
there were influences, though it is not always clear from which “direc- 
tion”. There survives an interesting music document among the 
Karaim manuscripts at the Lithuanian Academy of Science, known 
as a medjuma (from the Arabic word majmu'ah— collection"). ‘This 
manuscript, which dates from the early twenüeth-century and con- 
tains circa 300 pages, contains a Crimean Karaim book, which 
includes both the texts and melodies (of the latter only circa 178 
pages) of known songs, inscribed for the manuscript owner (many 
families had such manuscripts). This manuscript traveled from the 
Crimea to Lithuania; the songs are written in a Crimean dialect, 
and would lead one to guess that the melodies are also a cultural 
legacy of the Crimean Karaims. 

This medjuma includes the three melodies which Lithuanian Karaims 
sing as their own folk songs. The first is called Jyry ulanlamyn (Children's 
Song; in Lithuania it is sung to words written in 1929 by Simon 
Firkovich). The second is the popular Troch šaharda (In the Town of 
Trakai; words by S. Firkovich, 1935). Within a Lithuanian context, 
this is the only song with an augmented second; many other melodies 
with this interval appear in the medjuma. In Lithuania, the third 
melody is adapted for two different poetic texts: Hop, hop, pasa (1937) 
and Jsi baraskinin (Friday Smells, 1941; both by S. Firkovich). 

Group three includes melodies which are obviously Slavic in ori- 
gin, and adapted to written texts. Two concrete examples are the 
songs known in Lithuania as Sahyslar (Dreams; words by M. Pilecky) 
and Aybyn (words by S. Firkovich). The latter is very popular, due 
to its theme, a tale about a favorite Karaim national food, but also 
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perhaps because of its lively and simple melody, a Ukrainian dance 
tune known to Europeans as Two-step. That this melody is not 
authentic to the Karaim is obvious both from its distinctive rhythm 
and traditional Slavic intonations, and primarily from the accents, 
which have jumped to the wrong syllables. 

Although the melodies of the secular songs do not always have a 
clear musical equivalent in the folklore of other nations, it is in fact 
the musical characteristics of these songs which enable us to identify 
their inherent connections with another culture. These connections 
may be revealed by a distinctive square structure, clearly recogniz- 
able classical harmonic functions (borrowed, as in para-liturgical 
chants, from urban music strata), incorrect word accentuation adapted 
to the metre and rhythm of the music, and other clements. 


Conclusions 


In summary of the above it is possible to conclude that the liturgi- 
cal chants of the Lithuanian Karaim, which are being sung today, 
may have existed in their same shape at least since the original 
founding of the community in Lithuania. The proportionally larger 
survival of liturgical melodies was ensured by the written liturgical 
texts (the Bible and prayer-books) with their masoretic punctuation, 
which were used for the liturgical chant. The comparison with Egypt- 
ian Karaite chanting traditions confirms the authenticity of Lithuanian 
Karaim melodies. Of importance here are not the concrete notes of 
the melodies, as much as the structure of the chants, and the pre- 
served principles of sound and text harmony, which constitute the 
greater portion of the Lithuanian tradition. 

When performing the liturgical chants the Lithuanian Karaims 
strictly follow all the requirements of the masoretic (Tiberian) vocal- 
isation of the biblical text and prayer book texts. Similarly to Hebrew 
language usage, the issues of word-sound and music-liturgy relations 
also reflect the reverence towards the original masoretic rules, which 
go back to the 9th century. This is why the liturgical context, as a 
supplementary factor, does not have such a strong influence on the 
relation between the melody and the text (especially in psalmody), 
as compared to the analogous situations of other musical traditions 
which have already almost forgotten the primary canon or trans- 
formed it. 
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The uniqueness of the Karaim liturgical melodies, which is mani- 
fested in the characteristics of these melodies and their structure, can 
be also confirmed by the comparison with the characteristics of the 
para-liturgical and secular musical repertoire in Karaim culture. The 
differences in various kinds of music testify the distinctions between 
their origins, nature and subordination. 

The aforementioned aspects reflect the results of a retrospective 
study. It seems that we are living precisely in a time when (with 
diminishing natural traditions) orally transferred Karaim melodies 
are, for the first time, being written down on paper. This fact leads 
one to suspect a change might occur in the direction of the tradition, 
namely, that it may eventually transform from an oral to a written 
tradition (if learning were to continue, that is, from written "notes". 
In such a case the nature of future studies could change, a factor 
which is apparent in the modern analyses of Gregorian chant. The 
sole privilege of today's researcher is the minuscule possibility of 
comparing theoretical conclusions and notational melodies with live 


singing. 


15 See Levy, Gregorian Chant. 
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Appendix: Examples of the Melodies 
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Fig. 1. Prayer of repentance 
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Fig. 2. Para-liturgical chant 
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Fig. 3. From Secular Songs—"Kybyn 
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PART V 


KARAITE MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS AND PRINTING 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 
ABRAHAM FIRKOVICH 


Tapani Harviainen 


Few bibliophiles have aroused such debate and diversity of opinion 
as Abraham ben Samuel Firkovich. According to Albert (Abraham) 
Harkavy, Abraham Firkovich “sinned enormously against scholar- 
ship... and thus the originator of the quarrel cannot be judged 
more mildly. Basically, however, all his corrections of history as well 
as his immense fury against the Rabbanites arose from a mistaken 
patriotism for the Karaite sect. Among the Oriental sects, however, 
the forgery and counterfeiting of documents in favour of the glorification 
of their party is totally correct, and the Karaites in particular prac- 
tised this from the very beginning . . . Thus Firkovich’s actions should 
not be judged according to our normal concept of moral and liter- 
ary honesty.” After this characterization, however, Harkavy himself 
is ready to recognize Firkovich’s achievements as an indefatigable 
collector.! Even Simon Szyszman, an enthusiastic admirer of Firkovich, 
admits in several articles that Firkovich was a scholar “de type médié- 
val” who possesed “un caractére difficile”; thus he could not avoid 
quarrelling with everybody about everything, and this led to con- 
stant conflicts with those around him.? 


Early Years 


Avraham ben Shemu’el Firkovich (pT as he was accustomed 
to spell his name in Hebrew characters) was born into the family of 
a humble farmer in Luck (Lutsk) in Volhynia (present-day north- 
western Ukraine) on 19 Elul, 5547 anno mundi, ie. on Sunday, 2 


September, 1787? 


! Harkavy, Altyüdische Denkmäler, p. vii; a great number of similar displays of anger 
can be read about in Harkavy's book. 

? Szyszman, “Centenaire de la mort de Firkowicz”, pp. 196-197; the same expres- 
sions occur in the majority of Szyszman's works in which he mentions Firkovich. 

? In the sources even the year of birth varies between 1785 and 1787; the date 
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The nedunyah (dowry) agreement drawn up for his parents, Shemu’el 
ben Shelomo* and Sarah bat Moshe ben Shemu’el ha-Hoze [Magas]° 
of Halis (Halicz), is kept in the Personal Archive of A.S. Firkovich 
in St. Petersburg (No. 813, see note 3); the document (which I hope 
to publish in the not too remote future) is dated We-Adar 11, 5547 
anno mundi, and it was stipulated that the wedding should take place 
soon after Shavuoth of that year, i.e. six months before the birth of 
Abraham. Unfortunately we do not know whether such engagements 
were more or less normal in Karaite circles in those days—a parallel 
condition, i.e. evidence of the fertility of the fiancée, is as a matter 
of fact common in agricultural societies, while being in stark con- 
tradiction to the strict religious definition of virginity. However, it is 
interesting to note that I have not come across references to Abraham 
Firkovich’s family tree, which surely in a case like this would have 
been circulated among the Karaims, both in Halicz and Luck, as 
well as among his numerous opponents. Rather than gossip con- 
cerning the circumstances of Firkovich’s birth, E. Deinard, Firkovich’s 
former assistant and later slanderer, eagerly spread rumours of the 
questionable paternity of the 86-year-old Firkovich, whose very young 
second wife gave birth to a daughter, Esther, in 1874.’ 

In his adult years Abraham Firkovich was fond of employing the 
acronym W Jas *Even/Aben-Reshef' or ‘Ibn Reshef’, i.e. Abraham 
ben Ribbi (fro Rabbanite rav, rev, rabbi) Shemuel Firkovich.? In Hebrew 


given here is based on Firkovich's own remark in his letter No. 610 (1r), kept in 
the Personal Archive of A.S. Firkovich (F. 946) in the National Library of Russia 
in St. Petersburg, as well as the autobiographical essay composed by him on his 
77th birthday (No. 77 in the same Archive). 

* In a marginal note (in fol. 3, verso) in the MS. I Firk., 2nd part, Nos. 110-114, 
8 folios) Firkovich gives the following list as his paternal genealogy: Shemu’el b. 
Shelomo he-hasid b. Nisan b. Nahamu ha-zagen b. Shemuel, Mann, Texts and Stud- 
ies, Il, p. 1259; Nahamu lived in Luck but his father Shemuel lived in DeraZzne, 
ibidem. Abraham's father, Shemu’el, died in 1828 (Vihnovié, Karaim Avraam Firkovič, 
pp. 70-71). 

5 The family name Magas is mentioned by Vihnovit, Karaim Avraam Firkovič, pp. 
66, 69. 

$ The term Karaims is used in the following to refer to the Karaites of these 
regions, in accordance with their self-appelation, see further on this issue ^ Harviainen, 
Overview; > Shapira, Literature in Turki Languages. 

? Deinard, Toledot Even-Resef, transl. into Russian by Gumuá, p. 26. 

? In a number of southern Turkic languages (Osmanli, Crimean Turkic and 
Azeri; not in Karaim) the basis of the name Firkovich, i.e. farih, ferik or fürik (a loan 
from Arabic fark) refers to a young bird, chicken); Räsänen, Türksprachen, 144; -vich 
is a typical Slavonic name suffix. 
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reshef may designate a spark, flash, sunbeam, plague, demon or bird 
of prey, all features which reflect the contradictory elements of his 
character. 

Due to the poverty and remote location of his home Abraham 
Firkovich did not receive the traditional education of Karaim (or 
Jewish) young men. Physically he is described as having been healthy 
and strong and a man of extraordinary size. At the age of twenty 
he married Hanna whose father Yishaq was a miller in a village 
near Luck; Abraham was employed in his father-in-law’s occupation. 
The couple had five children: four sons—Yishaq (Isaak), Yoseph- 
Shelomo (Josif-Solomon), Ya‘aqob (Jakov) and Zarah (Zaria)—and 
a daughter, Milka.? 


Studies and Work 


In the 1810s, when he was already 30 years old, Abraham Firkovich 
became bankrupt and subsequently moved to the city of Luck. There 
Mordecai ben Joseph Sultansky, one of the leading Karaim schol- 
ars in Volynia-Galicia (1771—-1862),? noticed him and pressured him 
into commencing a course in the school run by Joseph Magas, 
Abraham's maternal uncle and the religious leader (Razzam) of the 
Karaim community in the city. At the same time Sultansky himself 
privately taught Firkovich Hebrew and the religious and cultural tra- 
ditions of the Karaims. 

On the basis of Firkovich's writings, both his books and private 
correspondence, one can observe that his knowledge of Hebrew, bib- 
lical as well as rabbinical, was excellent.! In contrast, his command 
of literary Russian remained defective all his life, and in the case of 
translations and other official documents he needed to resort to the 


? On the children and grandchildren of Abraham Firkovich, see El'jasevi&, Karaimy. 
Karaimsky biograficesky slovar’, pp. 194—197. Milka's husband Gabriel Firkovich (ca. 
1804—1864) was an active assistant to his father-in-law; on him, idem, pp. 193-194. 

10 On Mordecai b. Joseph Sultanski, see Eljaševič, Karaimy. Karaimsky biograficesky 
slovar’, pp. 182-184; Mordecai's son Isaak, the future teacher and senior hazzan in 
Odessa and in several Karaim congregations in the Crimea, was married to the 
“very beautiful” sister of Abraham Firkovich (Deinard, Toledot Even-Resef, p. 10, and 
EPjaševič, “Avraam Samuilovié Firkovic", p. 100). 

" Gf. Shehadeh, “Iyyunim be-‘ibrit šel Abraham Pirqobis". 
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help of other persons.” It is worthy of note that he never enjoyed 
an education of a Western European academic nature; in this sense, 
too, his characterization as a medieval type of scholar is quite striking. 

On May 15, 1818, Firkovich received the title of erbi in the reli- 
gious school of the Karaims in Luck, where he was then employed 
as a teacher. In Luck Firkovich endeavoured to obtain the position 
of the younger hazzan, and this led to a prolonged conflict with 
Mordechai Sultansky, his former patron. At last both parties appealed 
to the Karaim religious court in the Crimea. Although supporting 
Firkovich in its decision the court demanded that a compromise be 
reached. However, at that point Firkovich accepted an offer made 
by Simhah (Sima) Babovich (Hadgi-Aga, 1788-1855), the future hakham 
of the Russian Karaims (1839-1855)'*—a teaching post in the Karaim 
school in Eupatoria, where he settled with his family in 1822. 
Nevertheless, because of the insufficient salary he continued work- 
ing as a miller and in other capacities in addition to his teaching 
duties. 

An important change took place in 1830, when Simhah Babovich, 
departing for a pilgrimage to Jerusalem and the Karaite synagogue 
there, invited Abraham Firkovich to join his company. This visit was 
Firkovich’s first concrete contact with Turkey and the Near East, 
and with the local Karaites, as well as with the sanctuaries and the 
manuscripts in their possession; after the visit to Jerusalem Firkovich 
added the honorary title yeru(shalmi) of a pilgrim (hadZi, hagg) to his 
signature. In his Avne <ikkaron Firkovich mentions that during this 
journey he “discovered” the scholarly importance of the genizas of 


? Deinard (see below, note 22) acted as Firkovich’s secretary e.g. because of his 
knowledge of Russian (Szyszman, “Centenaire de la mort de Firkowicz", 207, 210, 
and Firkovié, Avnet Zikkaron, 32, chapter 64). 

The weakness of his Russian is corroborated by a professional assessment of his 
Russian writings which are kept in his Personal Archive in St. Petersburg; I am 
grateful to Mrs. Olga Vasilyeva, Curator of the Oriental Collection in the Manuscripts 
Department of the National Library of Russia, for this assessment and information 
as well as for other assistance during my studies in the Library. 

7 EPjasevié, “Avraam Samuilovié Firkovié”, 165, note 3. 

^ For Babovich, see El'jasevic, Karaimy. Karaimskij biografiteski) slovar’, 12-14; Miller, 
Separatism, 20-49 & notes. Although a kakham, Babovich “was hardly a sage in any 
traditional sense"; rather he was the administrative head of the community (Miller, 
Separatism, 45). This estimation is corroborated by the correspondence of Abraham 
Firkovich with Babovich (kept in the Personal Archives of Firkovich, see above, 
note 3): while Firkovich used to write letters to his Karaim colleagues in Hebrew, 
as a rule letters addressed to Babovich are written in Karaim Turkic. 
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the synagogues,’ and ever after these were an object of his inextin- 
guishable curiosity and the main source of his manuscript collections. 

During this journey Firkovich taught Hebrew to Karaite youths 
in Constantinople with such good results that his employment was 
continued as principal teacher, shohet and senior hazzan. At that stage 
Greek was the language spoken in Bible classes by the local Karaites; 
in vain did Firkovich to replace it with the Karaim language.'? The 
time spent in Constantinople enabled him to establish good contacts 
with the authorities in the Ottoman capital; later he was able to 
build on these contacts so that he received recommendations for the 
conducting research and the acquisition of antiquities in the Near 
East. After a stay of two years Firkovich returned with his family to 
Eupatoria in 1832. 

In the Crimea Firkovich was employed as a private tutor to the 
family of Simhah Babovich, who lived near the city of Karasubazar 
(present-day Belogorsk). In this position he also acted as secretary to 
Babovich, who lacked a traditional Karaite/Jewish education, and 
concentrated on publishing activities." 

The numerous prints edited by Firkovich during these years were 
intended to reintroduce the classical writings of Karaite scholars to 
his co-religionists in Eastern Europe and the Near East and in par- 
ticular to make them part of their school curricula; for one reason 
or another, the Karaites had been very reluctant to print books in 
earlier periods.'? 

For this purpose The Society for Publication of Karam Books (Ob8éestvo 
Izdatel’stva karaimskoj knigi) was established with the material sup- 
port of Simhah Babovich in ca. 1832-33. Joseph Solomon ben Moshe 
(“Yashar”) Lucki'? (1768-1844) and David ben Mordecai Kukizow 
(1777-1855)? held important positions in the activities of the Society. 


15 Avnei Likkaron, 2-3, chapter 8. 

'6 Blondheim, “Echos du Jüdeo-hellenisme", p. 6. 

U On these periods, see Elja3evié, “Avraam Samuilovié Firkovié”, pp. 99-103, 
and Vihnovié, Karaim Avraam Firkovič, pp. 66-87. 

'8 Cf. Poznanski, *Kardische Drucke und Druckereien”. 

'9 Joseph Solomon Lucki, fazzan of Eupatoria, was another brother-in-law of 
Firkovich. However, when Lucki was away from Eupatoria in the middle of the 
1820s, Firkovich tried unsuccessfully to promote himself as the hazzan of the com- 
munity, see Miller, “Spiritual and political leadership among . . . Crimean Karaites”, 
p. 9. 

2 On these scholars, see El'jafevié, Karaimy. Karaimsky biograficesky slovar’, pp. 
126-130, and 109-110, resp. 
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Their numerous publications include the Karaim prayer-book Siddur 
ha- Téfillot in four volumes (1836), the Pentateuch (1840) and a Karaim 
translation of the Hebrew Bible (1841—42).?! 

In his own writings Abraham Firkovich presented fierce criticism 
of the Rabbanite Judaism, Talmudic traditions, Hasidism and Jewish 
scholars; in particular his books Hotam Tokhnit (1836)? and Sefer Massah 
u-Merwah (1838) are well known in this respect. Firkovich’s passionate 
nature provoked bitter counter-reactions and this lent a questionable 
reputation to his later scholarly endeavour, casting doubt on their 
unbiased reliability.” As a pragmatic leader Simhah Babovich did 
his best to tear down the fanaticism of his assistant.?* 


Who are the Karaites? 


In February 1839 the Karaite Spiritual Consistory received an inquiry; 
the Governor of Tavria, M.M. Muromtsev, and the Governor-General 
of the Novorossiysk region, Mihail S. Vorontsov, asked several ques- 
tions concerning the origin of the Karaims, the time of their settlement 
in the Crimea, their occupations, important persons among them, 
both past and present, historical documents confirming the antiquity 
of their faith, the time of and reasons for their separation from the 
Rabbanites, and the differences between them.? 


2! For a list of other publications (with numerous errors in transcriptions!), see 
El'jasevic, “Avraam Samuilovié Firkovi&", p. 105. 

2 According to Deinard (Toledot Even-Resef, p. 14), this book was not approved 
for publication by the Society. The edition was destroyed and its author expelled 
from the Society. Ephraim Deinard was Firkovich's assistant. He was of Latvian 
Ashkenazi origin. After his master’s death he joined Firkovich's adversaries (on 
Deinard and his complex achievements, see Szyszman, “Centenaire de la mort de 
Firkowicz", pp. 210-212, and Trevisan Semi, “Le Sefer Massa Qrim de Deinard”, 
pp. 58-61 & notes; thus his biography of Firkovich is not the most reliable of 
sources. 

? An interesting case to the contrary is that of Jacob Sappir, the famous Rabbanite 
traveller, with whom Firkovich maintained friendly contact and correspondence; 
Firkovich wrote a haskamah to his Even Sappir (1866); cf. Harviainen, “The Cairo 
gemzot and other sources of the... Firkovich Collection...", 30 & note 15; idem, 
"Abraham Firkovich, the Aleppo Codex, and its dedication", pp. 131—134. 

?* El'jasevic, “Avraam Samuilovié Firkovié”, pp. 103—107. 

? One year earlier similar questions were put by the French Field Marshal 
Marmont, Prince Galitsyn, General-Governor Mihail Vorontsov and Count Witte 
to Joseph Solomon Lucki and his son Abraham and to Babovich and Firkovich 
during their visit to the Karaim synagogue in Gózlávà (Eupatoria); see Firkovic, 
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It is very probable that this inquiry involved several matters of 
interest to the authorities. General-Governor M. Vorontsov was a 
learned man of wide culture. He expressed a keen interest in the 
various ethnic groups in the recently annexed Crimea and in other 
parts of the New Russia; the activities of the newly-founded Society 
of History and Antiquities in Odessa (Odesskoe obstestvo istorii 1 drevnoste) 
were connected with his objectives. At the same time, since the 
Russian officials faced difficulties with the numerous nationalities in 
these areas, the supreme authorities endeavoured to involve reliable 
local leaders in the administration of the region. And thirdly, the 
Karaims had attracted the attention of the Russian authorities through 
their petitions testifying to their intention to differentiate themselves 
from Rabbanite Jewry; the Karaim leadership had forged surpris- 
ingly good relations with numerous high-level officials." 


The Collector 


For the progress of the national Karaim ideology the results of the 
inquiry were of vital importance; however, the Karaim leaders were 
unable to reply to the questions. Thus Simhah Babovich and the 
Karaim communities in the Crimea were ready to make extensive 
investments for this purpose, and Abraham Firkovich was employed 
to investigate antiquities in the Crimea and the Caucasus in order 
to shed light on the history of the Karaims in these regions.” 
Tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions, inscriptions in synagogues, 
manuscripts in their possession, and in particular those preserved in 


Avnei Zikkaron, pp. 5-6 (chapter 14), Deinard, Toledot Even-Reief, p. 15, and Vihnovié, 
Karaim Avraam Firkovič, pp. 89-92. 

?é Miller, Separatism, p. 44. 

?' For details, see Miller, Separatism, pp. 3-67. 

8 See the paragraph “Emancipation” in the article “The Karaites in Eastern 
Europe and the Crimea: an Overview" in this book. 

2 According to Avnei Zikkaron, Firkovich had acquired manuscripts and books, 
and copied epigraphs of ancient books e.g. among the Rabbanite Krimchaks in 
Karasubazar in the Crimea in 1838 (5, chapter 13), and earlier in Jerusalem and 
Constantinople. Perhaps this kind of activity was one reason for choosing him to 
undertake this research. However, Miller considers that “one cannot help but think 
that Babovich simply wanted Firkovich out of his hair” (Miller, “Spiritual and polit- 
ical leadership among... Crimean Karaites”, 5). On the inquiry and its conse- 
quences, see also Vihnovié, Karaim Avraam Firkovič, pp. 89-92. 
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their genizas, constituted the main objects of Firkovich's explorations. 
At the start of this new career, in 1839, he was 52 years old; 26 
years later, in spring 1865, he returned from his last expedition in 
the Near East, at the age of 77. Although he had begun collecting 
old books, manuscripts and other antiquities in the 1820s, the vast 
majority of his 15,000—17,000 manuscripts and other items, preserved 
at present in the National Library of Russia in St. Petersburg, were 
collected by him during those 26 years.? As a matter of fact, the 
inquiry by the Governors gave a new direction to the rest of Firkovich's 
life and led on to extraordinary scholarly achievements, the value of 
which still awaits for its complete evaluation and utilization. 

In this article neither Firkovich's expeditions nor the contents of 
his Collections are our concern. In contrast, a few words concern- 
ing his intentions and methods of acquisition are important for an 
in-depth characterization of this exceptional person. 

Abraham Firkovich's life's work displays two main outlines: (1) His 
aim was to revive and unify the Karaite congregations. (2) The col- 
lecting of manuscripts and antiquities was a real passion on the part 
of Abraham Firkovich. On the one hand, it can be maintained, as 
Schur does, that this activity was intended to testify that the fore- 
fathers of the Karaims had come to the Crimea in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C.E. and that they had connections with the Turkic Khazars;*! 
thus the Eastern European Karaims could not justly be accused of 
being guilty for the crucifixion of Christ or the persecution of the 
early Christians,” as anti-Semites alleged in the case of the Jews. 


9 On the collections and their acquisitions, see Firkovic, “Otvet A.S. Firkoviéa . . .”, 
idem, Avnei Zikkaron, pp. 5-104, Starkova, “Rukopisi kollekcij Firkovicha . ..”; idem, 
“Les manuscrits de la Collection Firkovit”; Lebedev, “Jidishe ksavjaden in der 
leningrader efentlekher bibliotek”; Vihnovié & Lebedev, “Zagadka 15 000 drevnih 
rukopisej . . .; Harviainen, “Abraham Firkovitsh och hans samlingar . . .”; Shehadeh, 
“Diwwuah riSoni ‘al ’osep kitbe hay-yad ha-Somroniyyim...”; Lebedev, “Novye 
dannye o sobiratel’skoj dejatel’nosti A.S. Firkovicha”; Harviainen & Shehadeh, “How 
did... Firkovich acquire the... Samaritan manuscripts . . .?"; Vihnovit, Karam Avraam 
Firkovié, pp. 93-117, 142-161; Harviainen, “The Cairo genizot and other sources of 
the... Firkovich Collection . . .”; idem, “Abraham Firkovich as collector of dispersed 
minorities and their manuscripts..."; Vasilyeva, “The Firkovich Odessa collec- 
tion ...”; idem, “Odesskoe sobranie Avraama Firkoviéa”. 

*! For a good up-to-date overview of the question of Judaism and the Khazars, 
see Golden, “Khazars”, pp. 41-49. 

32? Schur, History of the Karaites, p. 119. “The historical truth” of the immigration 
of a separate branch of Jews—who were taken to Central Asia before the Babylonian 
exile and who were to be the forefathers of the Karaims—to the Crimea via the 
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Their historical origin could be skilfully exploited in favour of the 
national Karaim movement in the anti-Jewish climate of Russia.” 

At the same time, however, Firkovich was a true bibliophile or, 
in fact, a “bibliomaniac” who could not resist the temptation to 
acquire each item which seemed to have some antiquarian significance. 
He had plenty of money at his disposal** and he enjoyed the support 
of the Russian and Turkish authorities; the acquisition of various 
open letters of credence, firmans and buyrultus granted by high-ranking 
officials in Russia or by the Sultan and his bureaucracy in the Turkish 
Empire was a permanent feature of his life. Furthermore, he knew 
very well how to conclude contracts, which were profitable for all 
parties concerned, and last but not least, it is evident that he had an 
exceptional talent for convincing people to do what he wanted. In 
the vast majority of cases he was able to combine both of his aims: 
in return for social and religious support and treaties he presumed 
that the various congregations would sell him their manuscripts and 
other antiquities. As a wealthy representative of a superpower, i.e. 
the Russian Empire, he could afford to pay well—and separately to 
each person involved in the transaction; at the same time these per- 
sons understood that this was an offer they could not refuse.” 

The search for “Jost” Karaite communities was extended by Firko- 
vich to Persia, China and Ethiopia. To some extent, this quest can 
also be seen as part of the support for the congregations in Eastern 
Europe and the Near East—making a good match in marriage was 


Caucasus appears in the “Magazine of the [Russian] Ministry of Internal Affairs" 
(Vol. 1) as early as 1843 (see Vasilyeva, ^The Firkovich Odessa collection . . .", and 
idem, “Odesskoe sobranie Avraama Firkoviéa”). Naturally, this view was based on 
Firkovich’s interpretation of the Derbent and Madjalis texts, cf. Harviainen, “The 
epigraph of the Derbent Torah and the Madjalis document...” 

3 Cf. the friendly promises made by Prince Dmitri Knyazevich, the President of 
the Odessa Society, quoted by Firkovich in Avnet Zikkaron, p. 39 (chapter 72). 

34 In the 1840s and '50s Babovich, the Karaim communities and the Odessa 
Society supported his expeditions; in the 1860s he was able to use the funds received 
from the sale of the First Collection for acquisitions in the Near East. Nevertheless, 
Avnei Zikkaron and private letters reveal that Firkovich was always in need of new 
loans and funds; his pedantry appears very obvious in matters of money and dis- 
tances travelled. 

9 The case of the Karaites of Hit, who on Firkovich’s initiative moved to 
Jerusalem, and the acquisition of the Samaritan manuscripts, are very characteristic 
in this respect; see Harviainen, “Abraham Firkovitsh, Karaites in Hit...”, pp. 181— 
182, and Harviainen & Shehadeh, “How did Abraham Firkovich acquire . . . Samaritan 
manuscripts in Nablus . . .”. 
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a permanent problem in the tiny Karaite communities However, the 
main support consisted of attempts at revitalization of the commu- 
nities in both the material and spiritual aspects (e.g. the “Zionistic” 
immigration of the Karaites from Hit and elsewhere to constitute a 
Karaite minyan in Jerusalem, the rebuilding of the synagogue of ‘Anan 
ben David in Jerusalem, the agreement proposed by Firkovich to 
the Karaims of Trakai (Troki) in 1870 with the aim of reviving the 
spiritual life of the community).?? 

As for the methods of acquisition of manuscripts, Firkovich has 
been accused of using unfair and aggressive methods. In this respect 
even his own reports lend support to this interpretation, especially 
when considered from the viewpoint of today. On the other hand, 
Firkovich was convinced that a great number of Jews in the Crimea 
and the Caucasus were former Karaites," and he sought proof of 
their Karaite origin in the manuscripts and other antiquities. Thus, 
in his view, it was a question of the lost and looted property of the 
Karaites which he was “called” to return to the legitimate owners. 
And probably, as is the opinion of a typical bibliomaniac, the acqui- 
sition of a book or a manuscript was a fair deal fer se. 

To the best of my knowledge, brief excerpts from the Avnei Zikaron 
published in Russian? are the only translations of this important 
book. Thus it may be instructive to read Firkovich's own descrip- 
tions of a number of incidents in which he was able to discover and 
acquire invaluable manuscripts—as is known, the Imperial Public 
Library in St. Petersburg, the National Library of Russia of today, 
acquired his collections in 1862—1876.?? 


3 For details, see Harviainen, “Abraham Firkovich as collector of dispersed minori- 
ties and their manuscripts ...”, 100*-104*, During the Crimean War Firkovich had 
to spend the years 1853-1856 in Lithuania and other "western provinces" (Romanova 
& Zaikovski, “‘Polish documents’ in the A.S. Firkovich Collection"). 

? This is a repeated theme in Firkovich's Avnei ikkaron, c.g. 22 (chapter 44), 
p. 49 (chapter 85), p. 62 (chapter 102), p. 98 (chapter 129). 

38 In the journal Karaimskaja Zizn’ published in Moscow in 1911-1912. 

3 For the acquisition of the Firkovich collections by the Imperial Public Library in 
St. Petersburg in 1862-1863, 1870 and 1876, see the annual reports of the Imperial 
Public Library (Otéet Imperatorskoj Publičnoj Biblioteki) of 1862, pp. 14—17, of 1863, p. 32, 
of 1870, pp. 9-23, and of 1876, pp. 8-25; Harviainen & Shehadeh, “How did 
Abraham Firkovich acquire . . . Samaritan manuscripts in Nablus. . .”, 169, Vihnovié, 
Karaim Avraam Firkovié, 134—136, 167-168, 178-182, Feldman, “S.A. Bejm ...”, 60, 
Vasilyeva “The Firkovich Odessa collection ...”, and Vasilyeva, “Odesskoe sobranie 
Avraama Firkoviéa”. Miller ("Spiritual and political leadership among . . . Crimean 
Karaites", 6) considers that numerous manuscripts of the First Collection “could be 
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In chapter 13 of his memoirs (p. 5) Abraham Firkovich relates 
the story of his stay in Karasubazar in the Crimea in 1838: ‘the local 
(Rabbanite) Krimchaks were rich in old [hand-]written books but 
in lack of copies of the Bible for teaching their students, and I was 
rich in new copies of the Bible. So with them I made exchange with 
my new ones for the old ones among which they —and not I- made 
a choice. They gave me all the old ones, which were on parchment, 
because they were damaged from head to foot (gesuse ros wa-regel), holy 
books and also rabbinical works written on old and ancient parch- 
ment and paper, defective ones too, and I gave them thirty-two 
copies of the Bible printed in London, which my friend R. Simhah 
Agiz had sent me for sale....And also I copied two dedications 
from two ancient books: first, from the end of a very large Sefer 
Torah, complete from the beginning to the end with the signature 
of R. Jacob mit-Taman Tarqa, in which I found a clear sign that 
it belonged to Beney Miqra [= Karaites]; and second, the Book of 
the Latter Prophets which was sold in 4607 [A.M. = 847 B.C.E]. 
And I asked R. Jacob and R. Joseph Mizrahi and R. Bekhor Gurgi 
to sell them to me, but they answered me: *We cannot sell them, 
because they are holy to the Lord.” 

During his first great mission in the Crimea in 1839 Firkovich re- 
visited the Krimchak community in Karasubazar, where he wanted 
to enter a small space left between the walls of their synagogue and 
the bet midrash; there he hoped to find ancient books and historical 
documents. However, he was refused permission to do so (dune 
Aikkaron, chapters 36-38, pp. 16-17): ‘saying that we have no right 
to open it at all, because it is under a severe ban. I said to them, 
“Do not be afraid of the ban. No evil shall befall you, because you 
did not open it of your own free will but by order of the royal dig- 
nities, by force of the open letters of credence granted to me by the 
governor." And I took it and read it to them. When they heard 
it, they trembled greatly, and their hearts failed them... And in 
addition, they thought that the secret might be uncovered, viz. that 
formerly they had been simple Karaites (beney migra peshutim) and not 


said to be the property of others or of the Karaite community as a whole, and 
that Firkovich had absolutely no right to sell such property for personal gain." 

© Psalm 91:10. 

“| The open letters of credence were given by the Governor of Tavria, M.M. 
Muromtsev, and Count Vorontsov, who were supporters of Firkovich. 
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Rabbanites, as they were certainly aware of on the basis of tradition 
(mibpi haqqabbala). They were anxious that, when the secret was uncov- 
ered, they might be compelled to return to the Karaite religion... . 
Therefore they did not allow the geniza to be opened and they threat- 
ened me that it had been under a strict ban since ancient times, so 
that no hand might touch it, and everyone who touched it would 
die shortly and speedily, and also that because of it a plague would 
affect the town, as once an attempt had demonstrated that the ban 
was very, very strong. (chapter 37:) When I saw that all my calm 
words which I spoke to them to pacify their hearts did not yield 
fruit, I said to them, “If indeed I am compelled to go to the police 
to inform them of the case of the ban which you fear and if even 
the police is afraid of the ban, lest a plague occur in the town, then 
I shall restrain my hand from opening the gentza.” They said, “Yes.” 
Immediately I went to the house of the mayor... I handed the open 
letters of credence to the mayor and informed him of their refusal 
to open the geniza. When he read the open letters of credence, which 
were written in the name of Count Vorontsov, every man rose up 
from his seat. And they took two Tatar leaders of a group of ten 
men, and three of them came with me to the synagogue. Before we 
arrived, a crowd of Crimean’ and Ashkenazi Rabbanites had gath- 
ered together as if for war. The mayor read aloud the open letters 
of credence and said to them, “How have you filled your hearts to 
oppose the open letters of credence of the governor?" They answered, 
“Through our tradition we know that if the geniza is opened, there 
will be a serious plague; it is under a ban." Together with the satraptsy 
they replied to them, *This matter does not touch you but us. You 
will be pure." They ordered the leaders of ten to take axes and 
hatchets. When the leaders of ten went through the crowd of Jews 
to take the tools, the Jews whispered in their ears saying, "Take care 
that you do not touch the wall of the gena or you will die all of 
a sudden." And when they heard such things, they believed it, since 
it is in the nature of the common people to believe in everything, 
and when they brought the tools, they began to weep and to ask 
the superiors not to compel them, because they were afraid for their 
life lest they die. When I saw the crookedness of the Rabbanites, I 


£ Le. Krimchak (Tatar-speaking) Rabbanites. 
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said, “I will not waste time with you like this.” And I took? an axe 
and with it pierced the western wall and easily opened a hole like 
a window, because the thickness of the wall was no more than about 
six vershok^* And no accident befell me. Then the leaders of ten, on 
the orders of the mayor, each took his destructive tool in his hand, 
and they opened a half of the wall. And behold, the entire geniza 
was full of fragments and bundles of various books as much as the 
load of some carts. And when the superiors had seen that their trou- 
ble had not been in vain, they went away,... R. Moshe he-hakham 
Qazzaz was told about the incident, and both he and R. Shelomo 
Beim came in haste to help me. I was inside the geniza searching 
and examining and I saw that I would not succeed in finding any- 
thing there because of the masses of bundles and the large amount 
of dust which filled my mouth and nose. ... They took [the material] 
from my hands and carried [it] in the company of the leaders of 
ten to the bet midrash. The elders of the Rabbanites jumped,? weep- 
ing, pulled their beards and said, “He who has not seen the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, may have a look at our destruction." I heard 
them saying that the next day the congregation would hold a great 
fast with supplications to God—may He be blessed—lest a plague 
befall them because of the opening... . (chapter 38:) In great haste 
from noon until the evening . . . I searched among the fragments and 
bundles as far as possible and I chose from the useful objects those 
which in my eyes seemed to be the most valuable ones, those with 
a connection to the requested purpose.’ 

Although Firkovich refers to the Codex Leningradensis in several 
places in Avnet <ikkaron, the story of its discovery in the Crimea 
remains obscure.** Two quotations (chapters 63 and 67, pp. 32 and 
35) suffice: 


On Thursday, We-Adar 21st [= 14.3.1840 old style], I took all the 
books and the ancient volumes which I had found and also the very 
valuable book of 24 (volumes) [= the complete codex of the Bible] 
which was written in 4770 (1010) in Egypt/Cairo and which was 
brought from Damascus—-and this happened on the orders of R. Simhah 


8 Cf. II Samuel 18:14. 

* Ca. 25 cm. 

5 Or: clenched [their fists]. 

*5 C£. Vasilyeva, “The Firkovich Odessa collection . . .", and idem, “Odesskoe 
sobranie Avraama Firkovica". 
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Babovich, the Head of the Sages of blessed memory. In the evening 
I went from Gózlávà (= Eupatoria) and came to Akmejid (= Simferopol). 
The next morning I went to the Governor. 

On Tuesday, April 2, 1840, [m Simferopol] ...I collected all the 
books and volumes which I had found in Kale‘, Kaffa and Karasub 
and the Book of the Bible (tanakh) which was brought from Egypt/Cairo, 
and with the permission of the Governor I placed them in the best 
safekeeping in the archive of the Governor. 


The Aleppo Codex and its dedication were shown secretly to Firkovich 
by shammash Michael during his stay in the city in. 1863. On the 
basis of the language of the dedication and the names mentioned in 
it he realized that the dedication was Karaite. However, when the 
leaders of the Rabbanite congregation heard of this, they decided 
that “it must not be shown to me further, lest I should investigate 
and find in it additional signs and marks that it came from a Karaite 
house and [lest] I should take it away from them by the force of 
the authorities."* 

Similarly, Firkovich thought he had found Karaite inscriptions in 
the Ben Ezra synagogue in Cairo in 1864, and “under the aegis of 
the [Rabbanite] Aakham bashi I intend below the dust to uncover the 
genizah which is in the synagogue attributed to Ezra the Scribe; I 
have already opened it and I have seen that there is hope of finding 
interesting objects there also."* 


Forgeries? 


After Abraham Firkovich’s death the case of “the Firkovich forgeries” 
was launched by Albert (Abraham) Harkavy,? who with his sup- 
porters succeeded in disseminating suspicion regarding all the antiq- 
uities which had anything to do with Firkovich. For a young scholar 
this story offers an interesting subject for research, abounding as it 


* Letter No. 605, 6v, in the Personal Archive of Firkovich, see Harviainen, 
"Abraham Firkovich, the Aleppo Codex, and its dedication", pp. 132-136. 

*® Letter No. 610, Ir (14.10.1864) in the Personal Archive of Firkovich; Harviainen, 
“The Cairo genizot and other sources of the Second Firkovich Collection in St. 
Petersburg”, pp. 31-36. 

? In particular in his Altidische Denkmäler aus der Krim and Strack & Harkavy, 
Catalog der hebräischen Bibelhandschrifien ..., esp. pp. 100—102, 173-181. 
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does with numerous characteristic features of detective stories.” With- 
out going into the details of the debate, one should eventually pay 
attention to the fact that the items initially involved in the contro- 
versy, Le. the so-called Madjalis Scroll (the parallel text of the epi- 
graph of the Derbent Torah) as well as the relief squeeze copies of 
the tombstones in the Crimean graveyards published by Firkovich 
in his Avnet Zikkaron, have been rediscovered in the National Library 
of Russia?! At this moment we can say that, at the very least, the 
Madjalis and Derbent texts and their contents demand a renewed 
examination, and that the squeeze copies, with minor deviations, 
agree with the published versions in Avnei Zikkaron. Could Firkovich 
indeed have owned a private stone quarry where he produced hun- 
dreds of tombstones with falsified inscriptions,? of which he squeezed 
paper copies to be kept in the Imperial Public Library in St. Petersburg? 
In my opinion, we need other interpretations of the origin of these 
inscriptions, with their surprising dates from 6 C.E. onwards. As for 
the other 15,000-17,000 items in the Collections, any concrete proof 
of forgery is still lacking.” 

However, Abraham Firkovich was unable to play a personal role 
in this debate, because on June 7 (May 26, old style, Sivan 18), 
1874, he died at the age of 87 in Chufut-Kale in the Crimea, in 
the Karaim fortress which he had endeavoured to revive.” He was 
buried beside his first wife Hannah at the entrance of the graveyard 


5° On the debate, see Szyszman, “Les inscriptiones funéraires découvertes par 
Abraham Firkowicz”, idem, “Centenaire de la mort de Firkowicz”, pp. 200—216, 
and Vihnovit, Karatm Avraam Firkovic, 183-199 & notes. For the more balanced views 
of today, see Beit-Arié, “The accessibility of the Russian manuscript collections”, 
pp. 89-97, and Scripture and schism, pp. 116-19. 

On Firkovich’s publications in the 1840s—70s, see El'Jasevic, “Avraam Samuilovié 
Firkovic^, 114-115, and Miller, “Spiritual and political leadership among . . . Crimean 


Karaites", p. 6. 
?! Harviainen, “The epigraph of the Derbent Torah and the Madjalis docu- 
ment...", and Vasilyeva, “The Firkovich Odessa collection ...”, note 1. 


? Cf. Szyszman, “Les inscriptions funéraires découvertes par Abraham Firkowicz”, 
pp. 236-237, 241-244. 

? Cf. Lebedev, “K istoénikovedéeskoj ocenke nekotoryh rukopisej sobranija A.S. 
Firkovica." For further debate on the matter of the tombstone forgeries ^ Kizilov, 
Chufut-Kale and Mangup; > Shapira, Beginnings. 

* On “the autumn of the Patriarch”, as Vihnovich calls the years 1865-1874, 
see his book Karaim Avraam Firkovič, 162-182, and Eľjaševič, “Avraam Samuilovié 
Firkovic", p. 113. 
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in the valley of Jehoshaphat, where he had made excavations and 
copies of the ancient tomb inscriptions. According to Szyszman, in 
the 1930s the marble plate of the first grave monument of Firkovich 
was used for making industrial tables in a confectionery factory in 
Bakhchisarai.? A symbolic new monument was erected in the 1970s.°° 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 
A GUIDE TO COLLECTIONS OF KARAITE MANUSCRIPTS 


David Sklare 


A relatively small amount of the literature produced by Karaite Jews 
has been published, most notably the Hebrew classics of the Byzantine 
period and some of the Hebrew works written in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Manuscripts therefore remain essential to in- 
depth research in most areas of Karaite literary creativity and doc- 
umentary remains. In this chapter I will try to give some guidance 
to the researcher in Karaite literature as to where Karaite manu- 
scripts are located and the nature of the various collections. Karaite 
manuscripts were produced in three main geographical/cultural areas 
and the various collections containing Karaite manuscripts tend to 
emphasize one area or another. These three areas are: 


A. The Middle East where surviving manuscripts were copied from 
the tenth through the nineteenth centuries containing works in 
Arabic and Hebrew (and some Judeo-Persian). 

B. The Byzantine orbit from which we have Hebrew manuscripts 
mostly from the twelfth through the seventeenth centuries. 

C. The Crimea and Eastern Europe where generally later manu- 
scripts (16th-19th centuries) were produced containing works by 
and large in Hebrew and Judeo-Tatar, although some Crimean 
manuscripts may be quite early. 


The important European collections of Karaite manuscripts had their 
beginnings in the seventeenth century when various collectors sought 
out Hebrew, Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts in the Middle 
East. Along with Rabbanite manuscripts, these collectors also picked 
up a few Karaite works, perhaps without being aware of their iden- 
tity. For example, manuscript 191 of the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris was purchased for Jean Baptüste Colbert, the comptroller- 
general of finances under Louis XIV, in 1676. Edward Pococke, 


! The manuscript, written in the years 1618-1625 in Constantinople, contains 
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who served as the Anglican chaplain to the English merchants in 
Aleppo during the years 1630-1636, acquired there a Hebrew mis- 
cellany in a 14th-15th century Byzantine hand which contains a num- 
ber of Karaite works.? Even the well-known rabbi David Oppenheim 
(1664-1736) included a manuscript of Tobias ben Moses’ Osar Nehmad 
in his large and famous library which eventually was purchased by 
the Bodleian Library in Oxford in 1829.? 

The only collector who seems to have sought out specifically 
Karaite manuscripts was Levinus Warner. Warner (d. 1665) was the 
Dutch consul in Constantinople where he pursued the study of Middle 
Eastern languages and purchased a significant number of manu- 
scripts, including approximately thirty Karaite ones. These were 
mostly Byzantine manuscripts containing works by Byzantine Karaites 
and also Karaite Hebrew translations of eleventh-century authors 
who wrote in Arabic such as Yüsuf al-Basir and Yeshu‘ah ben 
Yehudah. Warner studied these manuscripts, making notes on some 
of them and sought out the help of Jewish scholars who could aid 
him in reading them. Warner's library was purchased in 1669 by 
the Bibliotheek der Rijksuniversiteit in. Leiden. 

The first Judeo-Arabic Karaite manuscripts were brought to Europe 
by Solomon Munk (1803-1867) who traveled to Cairo in 1840 as 
a member of the Montefiore-Crémieux delegation sent to intervene 
in the Damascus Affair. These manuscripts, which were acquired by 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, may have been taken from the 
genizah of the Karaite synagogue in Cairo.’ 


Jacob ben Reuben's Sefer ha-‘Osher and Moses Bashyachi's Matiteh Elohim. On Colbert's 
efforts to collect manuscripts, see J. Hacker, “An Emissary of Louis XIV in the 
Levant and the Culture of Ottoman Jewry” [m Hebrew], ion 52 (1987), pp. 25-44; 
idem, “Jean Baptiste Colber's Hebrew Manuscript Collection and the Culture of 
Ottoman Jewry” [in Hebrew], ion 62 (1998), pp. 327—368. 

? This manuscript, now in the Bodleian Library, Pococke ms. 213 (Neubauer 
cat. #323), contains among other works a fragment of Aaron ben Elijah's Gan ‘Eden, 
and Mahkimat Peti (Tobias ben Moses’ translation of Yusuf al-Basir’s Kitab al-mansiiri), 
and Israel ha-Ma‘aravi’s Hilkhot Shehitah. Further on these Byzantine Karaite works 
see > Maman, Hebrew Language; > Lasker, Byzantine Karaite Thought; > Frank, 
Halakhah and Exegesis in Byzantium. 

* Neubauer catalog #290. It is in a 14th century Byzantine hand. 

* A description of Warner’s activities and his library with further bibliography 
can be found in A. van der Heide, Hebrew Manuscripts. of Leiden University Library, 
Leiden, 1977, pp. 10-15. 

5 This may be indicated by a folio which came from the same manuscript as 
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The nineteenth century saw the formation of several major col- 
lections of Karaite manuscripts. The first and the largest were the 
two hoards of manuscripts amassed by the Karaite Abraham Firkovich 
(1787-1874) during his travels in the Crimea and Caucasus and then 
later in Syria, the Land of Israel and Egypt. He sold his first col- 
lection to the Imperial Library in St. Petersburg in the year 1862 
and then used part of the proceeds to finance his journey to the 
Middle East. Firkovich purchased manuscripts in Aleppo, Damascus 
and Jerusalem, from the Samaritans in Nablus and evidently also 
received a consignment of manuscripts from Hit in Iraq. His major 
source, however, was the genizah of the Karaite synagogue in Cairo. 
Here he toiled over half a year, removing the manuscripts from the 
genizah and arranging them. Firkovich subsequently sold the Samaritan 
manuscripts to the Imperial Library in 1870 and the rest of his man- 
uscripts (the so-called Second Firkovich Collection) was sold after his 
death to the Imperial Library in 1876. The Firkovich collections 
contain thousands of manuscripts in Hebrew and Arabic and form 
one of the most important sources for Karaite studies. The Judeo- 
Arabic section of the collection in particular opens up a large window 
into the rich world of the tenth and eleventh-century Karaite Jerusalem 
community. During the Soviet period, these collections were essen- 
tially closed to scholars from outside the Soviet Union and have 
become accessible only in recent years. 

Two other much smaller but still important collections containing 
Karaite manuscripts were formed in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the Giinzberg collection (now housed in the Russian State 
Library in Moscow)’ and the collection of the British Museum. The 


Paris ms. 282 (Yefet ben ‘Eli, Commentary to Leviticus) now found in the Firkovich 
collection (ms. RNL Yevr.-Arab. I:14) which derived to a large extent from the 
genizah of the Karaite synagogue in Cairo. 

$ Further on Firkovich and the formation of his collections, see > Harviainen, 
Abraham Firkovich. Also see Z. Elkin and M. Ben-Sasson, *Abraham Firkovich 
and the Cairo Genizas in the light of His Personal Archive" [In Hebrew] Peamim 
90 (2002), pp. 51-95. I would like to thank the authors for allowing me to see 
their article prior to its publication. A description of the collections themselves is 
found below. 

7 After the death of David Günzburg, the Jewish Theological Seminary of New 
York came close to finalizing negotiations with his widow to purchase the collec- 
tion, but World War I prevented the conclusion of the agreement. Later, Russian 
Zionists negotiated its sale for the fledgling Hebrew University in Jerusalem, but 
Soviet authorities moved the collection to the Lenin Library. 
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library of Baron David Günzberg (1857-1910) was one of the largest 
private libraries of Judaica in the world. Baron Giinzberg was a 
trained orientalist with wide research horizons and it is not surpris- 
ing that his collection also included Karaite materials. 

In July 1882, the British Museum (now the British Library) pur- 
chased a group of 204 Karaite manuscripts from the convert, mis- 
sionary and bookseller, M.W. Shapira. These manuscripts, mostly in 
Arabic, came from Cairo and Hit and are very similar in nature to 
the Judeo-Arabic manuscripts in the Firkovich collections and it is 
quite possible that some of them came from the genizah of the Cairo 
Karaite synagogue.’ For many years they were a major source for 
Western scholars for the study of early Karaite Arabic literature, in 
particular the phenomenon of Karaite Arabic-character manuscripts. 
Other major collections of Karaite manuscripts were formed during 
the twentieth century, including those of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of New York, the St. Petersburg Institute of Oriental Stu- 
dies, and the Center of the Karaite Community in Israel located in 
Ramle. 

The manuscript fragments found in the genizah of the Ben Ezra 
Synagogue in Cairo, the “Cairo Genizah” in common usage, form 
a particular problem when speaking of collections of Karaite man- 
uscripts. Even though this was the genizah of a Rabbanite syna- 
gogue, a significant amount of Karaite material found its way there. 
The problem, however, lies in the fact that most of these fragments 
have not been adequately identified and so the extent of the Karaite 
genizah fragments, their nature and location cannot be properly 


8 For a brief statement on the origins of Shapira’s manuscripts, see the intro- 
duction in R. Hoerning, Six Karaite Manuscripts, London, 1889. It is quite possible 
that some of these manuscripts came from the genizah of the Karaite synagogue 
in Cairo by way of Moses ben Abraham ha-Levi. JTS ms. 8916 is a copy of David 
ben Bo‘az’s Commentary to Exodus made in 1879 by this Moses ben Abraham Halevi. 
On the fly leaf, Moses writes that “it was copied from an ancient manuscript which 
I found in the genizah in Egypt (that is, Cairo) when I was with them as a Hazan 
and teacher. It was copied from Yishmaelite script into Hebrew script." This man- 
uscript is a copy of a manuscript now in the British Library (Neubauer catalog 
#304). This Moses ben Abraham Halevi was born in Jerusalem (as was the rest of 
his family), but he spent some time as a leader of the Cairo community. He also 
accompanied Firkovich on his trip from Jerusalem to Cairo and served him as a 
translator. It would seem that at some point he removed some manuscripts from 
the Karaite genizah (perhaps while with Firkovich), made copies and then subse- 
quently sold them to Shapira. A number of his other copies are also found in the 
British Library. 
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defined.’ The various collections of “Cairo Genizah” fragments should 
therefore also be considered as sources of Karaite material. In some 
cases, such as the collection of the Bodleian Library or the Arabic 
boxes of the Taylor-Schechter Old Series in the Cambridge University 
Library, there exist detailed catalogs which will allow the searcher 
to find at least some of the relevant fragments. Other collections will 
have to await proper cataloging and identification of their fragments. 
I have consequently not listed all of the genizah collections in the 
descriptions of manuscript collections given below. Instead, I have 
included the major genizah collections which demonstrably have 
Karaite material and also some of the smaller, lesser-known collec- 
tions in which I have located Karaite manuscripts. 

The manuscript collections described below have been divided into 
major collections and small collections containing less than fifty man- 
uscripts.'? They have been listed alphabetically by the name of the 
city in which they are located. Microfilms of all of these manuscripts 
are to be found in the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts 
(IMHM) of the Jewish National and University Library in Jerusalem." 
Information concerning particular manuscripts can be found in the 
catalogs of the various collections or in the computerized database 
of the IMHM found in the ALEPH system of the Jewish National and 
University Library which can accessed by Internet (http:/ /jnul.huji.ac.l). 
This database can also be searched by author, title, subject or by a 
boolean search." Biblical manuscripts copied by Karaites or owned 


? This has been the experience of the Center for the Study of Judeo-Arabic 
Culture and Literature of the Ben-Zvi Institute. This Center has recently begun a 
systematic survey of genizah fragments of biblical exegesis with an eye to recon- 
structing exegetical compositions. In conducting this survey, the researchers of the 
Center have found that many fragments listed in existing catalogs as simply belong- 
ing to a biblical commentary can be identified as coming from works by Yefet ben 
*Eli, Salmon ben Yeruhim or Yeshu'ah ben Yehudah. 

? In preparing the descriptions of the manuscript collections, I found Giuliano 
Tamani's article ("Repertorio dei Manoscritti Ebraici Caraiti," Henoch 1 (1979), pp. 
272—282) to be very helpful. I have attempted to be as thorough and accurate as 
possible in listing the various collections. I have no doubt, though, that some man- 
uscripts and even collections have been omitted due to oversight or lack of knowl- 
edge. I also apologize if the description of the contents of the various collections 
was at times affected by personal inclinations. 

! I would like to thank the staff of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts 
for their kind aid and their indefatigable cataloging of manuscripts over the years 
which helped so much in writing this chapter. 

? Further details of the various collections and their history as well as information 
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by Karaites have not been taken into account in the descriptions of 
the collections of Karaite manuscripts. Important collections of such 
biblical manuscripts are to be found in the Karaite Synagague in 
Cairo and in the Russian National Library in St. Petersburg." 


Major Collections of Karaite Manuscripts 


Cambridge, England — Cambridge University Library 


The Cambridge Univeristy Library holds twenty-two non-genizah 
Karaite manuscripts. These are mostly later, Eastern European man- 
uscripts. Mention might be made of a miscellany copied in 1748 
containing some compositions by Elijah ben Baruch Yerushalmi (Add. 
1743, SCR number 903). These manuscripts are described in Stefan 
C. Reif, Hebrew Manuscripts at Cambridge University Library: A Description 
and Introduction, Cambridge, 1997, pp. 490—498 (SCR numbers 888-905, 
and see also SCR numbers 726, 737, 927, 933). 

For our purposes, however, this collection should be considered a 
major one due to the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Collection which is 
by far the largest collection of Cairo genizah fragments.'? Preserved 
in this collection, among many others, are fragments of ‘Anan ben 
David’s Sefer Miswot, Daniel al-Qumisi’s biblical commentaries; a cri- 
tique of Salmon ben Yeruhim’s attack on Sa‘adiah Gaon and Salmon’s 
response; biblical commentaries by Yefet ben ‘Eli, Salmon ben 
Yeruhim and Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah; works by Yusuf al-Basir; and 
Karaite documents. Mention should also be made of the fragments 


on specific manuscripts which have been moved from one library to another may 
be found in B. Richler, Guide to Hebrew Manuscript Collections, Jerusalem, 1994. 

? [ have also not listed manuscripts of non-Karaite works copied or owned by 
Karaites. For information along these lines, see S. Poznanski, *Karaische Kopisten 
und Bezitser von Handscriften, in </HB 19 (1916), pp. 79-122; <fHB 20 (1917), 
pp. 79-88. 

4 The Karaite Synagogue still houses monumental tenth and eleventh-century 
biblical codices. Some of these were described in R. Gottheil, “Some Hebrew 
Manuscripts in Cairo," JQR 17(1905). 

5 RNL Yevr. II B contains biblical texts on parchment and RNL Yevr. II C 
contains biblical texts on paper. 

16 A description of the collection and how it came to Cambridge may be found 
in Stefan C. Reif, A Jewish Archive from Old Cairo: The History of Cambridge University’s 
Genizah Collection, Richmond, England, 2000. 
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of Rabbanite anti-Karaite works which are important for recon- 
structing the cultural milieu of the development of early Karaism. 
Some partial catalogs of the collection have been published. Two of 
these catalogs relevant for Karaite studies are G. Khan, Aaraite Bible 
Manuscripts From the Cairo Gemzah, Cambridge, 1990; and C. Baker 
and M. Pollack, Arabic and JFudeao-Arabic Manuscripts in the Cambridge 
Genizah Collections—Arabic Old Series (T-S Ar. 1a-54), Cambridge, 2001. 


Leiden, the Netherlands — Bibliotheek der Ryksuniversuteit 


The origins of this collection in the library of Levinus Warner have 
been described above. This, too, is a relatively small group of Karaite 
texts, containing around 30 manuscripts, although a number are mis- 
cellanies, such as Warner 41 (Or. 4779) which comprises 23 different 
texts. I have included it among the major collections because of its 
historical importance in introducing early Karaite texts to European 
scholarship and because of its assemblage of important Byzantine 
works and Byzantine Hebrew translations of Arabic Karaite books. 
The collection was cataloged by M. Steinschneider, Catalogus Codicum 
Hebraeorum Bibliothecae Lugduno-Batavae, Leiden, 1858, with a supplement 
in Albert van der Heide, Hebrew Manuscripts of Leiden University Library, 
Leiden, 1977, pp. 27-44." 


London, England — The British. Library 


As mentioned above, the core of the Briüsh Library (formerly the 
manuscript and printed book library of the British Musuem) Karaite 
collection are the manuscripts purchased from M.W. Shapira, acces- 
sioned as Or. 2398—2602. These manuscripts contain many impor- 
tant early Karaite works in Arabic and Hebrew. A number of the 
manuscripts are unica or have parallels only in the Firkovich col- 
lection. The manuscripts were described in detail by G. Margoliouth, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Vols. 1-3, London, 1909-1915. The Ya‘qub al-Oirqisani manuscripts 
were described by S. Poznanski, “Die Qirgisani Handschriften im 
British Museum,” in M. Steinschneider Festschrift, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 


7 Karaite manuscripts are found in Warner mss. 1-5, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 
22, 25, 26, 30, 31, 38, 41, 46, 49, 51, 52, 54, 56, 60, 63, 73-76, 78, 79. 
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195-218.* Some further information on some of the manuscripts is 
found in H. Ben-Shammai, “Some Judaeo-Arabic Karaite fragments 
in the British Museum Collection,” BSOAS 38 (1975), pp. 126-132. 
Manuscripts acquired after the Shapira material are listed in J. Leveen, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan Manuscripts in the British Musuem, 
Vol. IV (Introduction, Indexes, Brief Descriptions of Accessions and 
Addenda and Corrigenda), London, 1935. These include Or. 1103, 
1104, 1426, 2539 (all liturgical texts). Manuscripts Or. 2582, 11402A— 
B, and 12175 are not listed in a printed catalog. 

The British Library also holds a significant collection of Cairo 
Genizah fragments which have not been cataloged. The genizah 
holdings are briefly described by Diana Rowland Smith, “Geniza 
Collections in the British Library,” in British Library Occasional Papers 
13 (Hebrew Studies), London, 1991. A handlist of genizah fragments 
is available in the British Library Oriental Reading Room. It does 
not, however, contain collections acquired since World War I such 
as the Gaster collection. 


Moscow, Russia—Russian State Library 


The Russian State Library (formerly the Lenin Library) houses the 
renowned Giinzburg collection of manuscripts. The Giinzburg col- 
lection contains about 160 Karaite manuscripts. Most of them are 
18th-19th century Eastern Europe manuscripts for the most part con- 
taining liturgical texts (one is a siddur from Cairo dated 1805), col- 
lections of piyyutim and mugaddimat. There is also a significant amount 
of qissa literature, as well as some halakhic and exegetical works. Of 
the latter, we can mention Elijah ben Aaron ibn ‘Abd al-Wali’s com- 
pendium of Samuel ha-Ma‘aravi’s Kitab al-Murshid (ms. 1885, copied 
1767), Moses ben Solomon ha-Levi’s compendium of Sahl ben 
Masliah’s Sefer Miswot (ms. 1560, 15th cent. copy), and part of Yefet 
ibn Sagir’s Sefer Miswot (ms. 1030, 17th-18th cent. copy). There is 
no printed catalog for the collection, but a handwritten handlist by 
Schneor Sachs is found in the Russian National Library, St. Petersburg 
(RNL Yevr. IV:141). 

The Russian State Library also houses the library of the Schneersohn 
family who founded and served as rebbes of the Lubavitch hassidim. 
This collection surprisingly also contains some Karaite manuscripts. 


7? See the response by G. Margoliouth in Z/HB 2 (1897), pp. 99-100. 
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Ms. Yevr. 128 is a miscellany copied in 1860 containing Benjamin 
Nàhaàwandi's Sefer Dinim and Caleb Afendopolo’s ‘Asarah Ma'amarot. 
Ms. Yevr. 133 (copied in 1622-1623) has Judah Hadassi’s Eshkol ha- 
Kofer.? Ms. Yevr. 225 is a miscellany copied in 1870 containing 
Judah Troki’s Qibbus Yehudah, Jacob ben Reuben's Sefer ha-'Osher, and 
Aaron ben Joseph's Mwhar Yeshenim. Ms. Yevr. 240 is an 18th cen- 
tury manuscript containing Solomon Beim, Hilkhot Shehitah. 


New York, United States— Jewish Theological Seminary of America 


This is a well-rounded collection containing about 205 Karaite man- 
uscripts containing early Middle Eastern manuscripts and a good 
selection of Byzantine materials, later Eastern European manuscripts 
(including works in Judeo-Tatar) and genizah fragments. The man- 
uscript collection of the Jewish Theological Seminary was established 
when Judge Mayer Sulzberger (1843-1923) presented it with his col- 
lection of books in 1902 which contained a number of Karaite man- 
uscripts.? Among these were several important Arabic-character 
manuscripts including ‘Ali ben Suleiman’s Commentary on the Torah 
(Mic. 9334) and three manuscripts containing responsa by Yüsuf al- 
Basir and other short works by him (Mic. 3443,?! 3448,? and 3450). 
Sulzberger had purchased many of his manuscripts from the traveler 
and bibliographer, Ephraim Deinard (1846-1930).? It may be assumed 
that these manuscripts were collected by Deinard while traveling in 
the Middle East, perhaps from the same sources utilized by Shapira.?* 


19 This manuscript belonged to the Karaite National Library in Eupatoria indi- 
cating that it was not originally part of the Schneersohn collection, but added to 
it later by the Soviets. This may be true of other Karaite manuscripts in this col- 
lection. On the Karaite National Library, see the entry below for the Institute of 
Oriental Studies in St. Petersburg. 

? On the history of the Seminary library as a whole, see H. Dicker, Of Learning 
and Libraries: The Seminary Library at One Hundred, New York, 1988. This includes an 
Appendix A by Michael Stanislawski on the nearly successful attempt on the part 
of JTS to purchase the Günzburg Library. 

?! "This manuscript appears to have been copied in 1047/8. 

? This manuscript was apparently copied in al-Basir’s lifetime. 

23 Deinard also prepared a catalog of the Sulzberger collection before it was 
given to the Jewish Theological Seminary, Or Mayer: Catalogue of the Old Hebrew 
Manuscripts and Printed Books of the Library of M. Sulzberger of Philadelphia [in Hebrew], 
New York, 1896. 

** Deinard also knew Abraham Firkovich whom he had met when traveling in 
the Crimea. 
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A further major addition was made to the JTS library when Elkan 
Nathan Adler (1861-1946) sold to it his collection in 1923. Adler 
had traveled widely and had built up a rather remarkable collection 
of manuscripts and printed books. He was one of the first to realize 
the importance of the genizah of the Ben Ezra synagogue in Cairo 
which he visited in 1888 and 1895-96, bringing back approximately 
25,000 fragments. His Karaite manuscripts include a good number 
of liturgical works, biblical commentaries and muqaddimát by Samuel 
ha-Ma‘aravi, Byzantine works and also some later Eastern European 
compositions. Special mention might be made, from among the 
genizah fragments, of the pieces of ‘Anan ben David's Sefer Miswot.? 
Adler published a sort of summary catalog of his collection as Catalogue 
of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Collection of E.N. Adler, New York, 19216 
Other Karaite manuscripts were also added to the library from var- 
ious other sources. A brief hand-list of the JTS manuscript collec- 
tion in five small brochures was published as A Guide to the Hebrew 
Manuscript Collection of the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, New York, 1991.7 


Oxford, England—the Bodleian Library 


Most of the Bodleian Library’s Karaite manuscripts were not acquired 
from any one source.? Adolf Neubauer described about 40 Karaite 
manuscripts in his Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, Vol. I, Oxford, 1886.? The genizah fragments purchased by 


? ENA 2022 (Ms. 3419) and ENA 2023 (Ms. 4305). Other ENA manuscripts 
which are probably of genizah origin and which have clearly Karaite content are 
ENA 1275, 1678, 2771, and 4035. There are, of course, many other genizah frag- 
ments of Karaite works, but they have not yet been clearly identified. 

*® See also E. Adler, “Karaitica,” JQR 12 (1900), pp. 674—687; 13 (1910), p. 549. 

?' The index of this inventory lists only 168 Karaite manuscripts. 

?' The Bodleian Library did acquire twelve Karaite manuscripts from the library 
of Fischl Hirsch. The Fischl Hirsch collection was described by M. Steinschneider, 
“Karaitische Handschriften," HB 11 (1871), pp. 9-16, 37-46, 90-95, 113-119; HB 
17 (1877), pp. 108-114, 34-136. The items acquired by the Bodleian are described 
on pp. 9-16, 37-46. The Bodleian also purchased 63 manuscripts. from the library 
of Isaac Samuel Reggio (1784-1855) in 1853. These included four Karaite manu- 
scripts (Neubauer # 857, 891, 892, 2222/3). Most notable of these is Levi ben 
Yefet’s Sefer Miswot (#857, originally Reggio 5). The Heimann Joseph Michael 
(1792-1846) collection, purchased by the Bodleian Library in 1848, contained four 
Karaite manuscripts (Neubauer #362-3, 893-4). 

? See catalog numbers 244, 245/4—6, 290, 323/4—6, 855-857, 891-4, 1054, 
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the Bodleian are described in detail in Adolf Neubauer and Arther 
E. Cowley, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
Vol. II, Oxford, 1906. A number of the fragments come from Karaite 
works. Of these, mention can be made of a fragment of ‘Anan ben 
David's Sefer Miswot (cat. #2660/24, Heb. c. 16, f£. 44-45) and a 
fragment of Daniel Qumisi’s Sermon to the Karaites (cat. #2776, Heb. 
d. 36, ff. 13—16). Ms. #2791 (Heb. f. 18) contains 34 folios of an 
interesting anti-Karaite treatise copied in 1112, evidently written by a 
Rabbanite in the Land of Israel. Other items listed in the Neubauer/ 
Cowley catalog which are largely Karaite or contain anti-Karaite 
fragments are numbers 2725, 2750—51, 2777, 2787, 2789, and 2829. 
Ms. Heb. f. 115 is a miscellany of Karaite fragments. 


Ramle, Israel— Center of the Karaite Community in Israel 


The manuscripts housed in the library of the Center of the Karaite 
Community in Ramle were brought by the Karaites in the 1950's 
when they immigrated to Israel from Egypt. The collection contains 
217 items. The vast majority of the manuscripts are liturgical or 
contain mugaddimat and were copied in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Exceptions to this are manuscript numbers 197—200, 202-207 which 
are 15th-16th century copies of Yefet ben ‘Eli’s Commentary to Leviticus.” 
Manuscript 10 is a copy of Isaiah ben ‘Uzziah’s Siddur made by Aaron 
ben Moses ibn ‘Abd al-Wali in 1526. Manuscript 27 is a work on 
repentance written by ‘Abd al-Latif ibn Suleiman Firüz, copied 
in 1687. Manuscript 53a is of particular interest. It is a twentieth- 
century copy of Arabic-character documents found in the Shari‘a 
court in Cairo dating from the eleventh through the seventeenth 
centuries. The documents are mostly concerned with real estate trans- 
actions by members of the Karaite community in Cairo. The copy- 
ist seems to have been Yafqub Abraham Yisuf. 


1311, 1321, 1451, 2054, 2170-2172, 2345, 2347, 2352-3, 2369, 2371, 2378, 2386-8, 
2392, 2399, 2403, 2412, 2414, 2485, 2494, 2507, 2548, 2580. 

32 The former was published by J.N. Epstein in Tarbiz 7 (1936), pp. 285-289. 
The latter was published by J. Mann, “Tract by an Early Karaite Settler in 
Jerusalem,” JQR n.s. 12 (1921-1922), pp. 257-298. 

*? Number 199 is listed as Yefet ben ‘Eli on Lamentations, but it is probably 
from Salmon ben Yeruhim’s commentary. Number 201 is listed as a halakhic work, 
but it, too, is probably from Yefet's commentary to Leviticus. 
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St. Petersburg, Russia—Institute of Oriental. Studies 


The library of the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences (originally known as the Asiatic Museum) holds 1132 
manuscripts in Hebrew characters. Of these approximately 600 are 
Karaite.? The Hebrew collection includes the private collections of 
Moses Friedland, Daniel Chwolson, and David Maggid which con- 
tained some Karaite manuscripts.? The largest part of the Karaite 
collection, however, comes from the Karaite National Library which 
was located in Eupatoria (Gozlow/Gézleve), Crimea. The Karaite 
National Library was established in 1924, although the Karaite com- 
munity in Eupatoria had established a museum and library prior to 
that. After some of the manuscripts were destroyed by the Soviets, 
many of the remaining ones were transferred to the Institute of 
Oriental Studies in 1930—31.7* There are now 413 manuscripts from 
Eupatoria in the Institute.? Another 79 Karaite manuscripts came 
from the synagogue in Karasubazar, Crimea.* Some of the Ne'eman 
family manuscripts are also found in the Institute’s library. A hand- 
written descriptive catalog of the collection was prepared by Jonah 
Ginzberg in four volumes and a card catalog has been updated by 
Igor Naftull'ef. 

The Institute’s collection is very rich in later manuscripts, con- 
taining works by Crimean and Eastern European authors. Byzantine 
authors are also represented. The collection also has a number of 


32 The card catalog lists 686 items, but some of these are separate works con- 
tained in miscellanies. 

33 Some of these Karaite manuscripts are listed in P. Kokowzow, “Notitia cod- 
icum Hebraicorum a Museo Asiatico Academiae Imperialis Scientiarum Petropolitanae 
anno 1904 acquisitorum," in Bulletin de l'Académie Impériale des Sciences de St. - Petersburg, 
1905, V° Serie, T. XXIII, pp. 1-12. And see the review by S. Poznanski in Z/HB 
10 (1906), pp. 26-27. 

** P.B. Kondratjev, “Hebrew Manuscripts in the Institute of Oriental Studies in 
Leningrad" (Russian), Palestinskii Sbornik 28 (1986) pp. 74-88. Some manuscripts 
belonging to the Semita Iskovna Kushul that may previously have belonged to the 
Karaite National Library were acquired in recent years by the Russian National 
Library in St. Petersburg. See V. Lebedev in Sovietish Heimland TX (1976), p. 168. 
As we saw above, at least one manuscript from Eupatoria ended up in the Schneersohn 
collection in the Russian State Library in Moscow. 

3 C. Starkova, "Les plus anciens mss. de la Bible dans la collection de l'Institut 
des Etudes Orientales de l'Académie des Sciences de l'URSS," in La Paléographie 
hébraique médiévale, Paris, 1974, pp. 37—41. See p. 37. 

3$ See Starkova, op. cit., p. 37. A number of manuscripts were removed in 1839 
from the Karasubazar synagogue by Abraham Firkovich which he later sold to the 
Imperial Library as part of his first collection. 
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Judeo-Arabic manuscripts of Middle Eastern origin, some of them 

quite early." These indicate the close connections maintained by the 

Crimean Karaites with the centers in Syria, Jerusalem, and Cairo. 
yria, 


St. Petersburg, Russia— Russian National Library 


Before 1917, this was the Imperial Library. It was renamed after 
the Russian revolution as the Saltykov-Shchedrin Public Library. 
With the fall of the Soviet Union it was renamed again as the Russian 
National Library (RNL). The vast majority of the Karaite manuscripts 
in the RNL came from the two Firkovich collections purchased in 
1862 and 1876. The library, however, also houses Karaite manuscripts 
from other sources. In 1858, the Imperial Library purchased some 
Karaite manuscripts from the biblical scholar Konstantin Tischendorf.” 
The Imperial Library also purchased about 50 manuscripts from the 
Society for History and Antiquities in Odessa around the year 1863. 
Some of these manuscripts had been acquired by the Odessa library 
from Firkovich in 1845. The Tischendorf mss. and other manuscripts 
are now in the collection classified as RNL Yevr. TV.” 

The Firkovich collections had the good fortune that Abraham 
Harkavy (1835-1919) was appointed in 1868 to the department of 
Jewish literature and oriental manuscripts at the Imperial Library. 
He was made head of the department in 1877, a post he held for 
the rest of his life. Harkavy combined a traditional yeshivah educa- 
tion with university training in oriental languages and history and 
was thus an excellent person to begin the work of organizing and 
identifying the manuscripts of the immense new hoard acquired by 
the library. Unfortunately, none of his work in cataloging the Firkovich 
collectons has been published. His handwritten catalog of the First 


37 Among these, we can point out a number of items coming from manuscripts 
of Yefet ben ‘Eli’s commentary to the Torah copied by Abraham b. Amram at the 
end of the twelfth century. Manuscripts B51, B217, B218, B221, B222 are from 
the commentary to Genesis, copied in 1198. Manuscripts B220, B223, B219, B367 
are from the commentary to Exodus. Manuscripts B50 and B231 are from the com- 
mentary to Leviticus. Another fragment from the manuscript of the commentary 
to Leviticus is found in the Bibliotéque de l'Alliance Israélite Universelle, ms. 234. 

38 These were described by M. Steinschneider in HB 1 (1858), pp. 18-21, 70-71, 
105-106; 2 (1859), pp. 92-93; 4 (1861), pp. 45-48; 5 (1862), pp. 49-54; 7 (1864), 
pp. 11-16. 

3 Tt may be presumed that the manuscripts mentioned in note 34 above are 
also in RNL Yevr. IV. 
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Firkovich Collection (prepared together with Steinschneider?) is now 
in the Steinschneider collection at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America? and his handwritten catalog in four volumes of the 
Judeo-Arabic section of the Second Firkovich Collection is found in 
the Vernadsky Library of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences in Kiev."! 
Harkavy placed a slip of paper together with each manuscript on 
which he recorded his identification or brief description of the 
manuscript. These slips were the foundation for the card catalog of 
the collection prepared over the years by Harkavy, F. Kokovtzov, 
R. Ravrebe, A. Vasilev and V. Lebedev. Making use of this card 
catalog, Paul Fenton published a handlist of the new series of the 
Judeo-Arabic section of the Second Firkovich Collection, accompanied 
by a selected listing of philosophical, theological and ethical works 
in the first series.? The new series was rearranged following the pub- 
lication of this handlist, thereby reducing its value. A partial index 
to the collection was made in the 1930’s by R. Ravrebe in the form 
of a card catalog available in the oriental reading room of the RNL. 

The Center for the Study of Judeo-Arabic Culture and Literature 
of the Ben-Zvi Institute has undertaken to prepare a detailed catalog 
of the Judeo-Arabic parts of the Second Firkovich Collection. Work 
on this catalog began in May 1995 and as of February 2002 approx- 
imately 1900 bibligraphical items had been cataloged. The cataloging 
includes a thorough description of the physical, paleographical and 
codicological aspects of the manuscripts as well as identification of 
the work and description of the content of the manuscript. The cat- 
aloging information is entered on a continuous basis into the com- 
puterised database of the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts 
and is thus available by way of the Internet (see above). Two sample 
catalogs have also been published thus far, the first a catalog of the 
works of Yusuf al-Basir and the second a catalog of manuscripts 
of Yefet ben ‘El’s commentary on Genesis.“ A third catalog of the 


^ Shelfmark Acc. 29204. 

“| On the peregrinations of Harkavy's library, see the description of the Kiev 
collection below. Access to this collection is still not trouble-free and scholars have 
not been able to make use of Harkavy's catalog. 

? P, Fenton, A Handlist of Judeo-Arabic Manuscripts in Leningrad [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 
1991. 

5 D. Sklare and H. Ben-Shammai, Fudaeo-Arabic Manuscripts in the Firkovich Collections: 
The Works of Yusuf al-Basir [in Hebrew], Jerusalem, 1997. 

** Haggai Ben-Shammai, Efrat Batat, Sagit Butbul, David Sklare and Sarah 
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works of Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah is scheduled to appear in the near 
future. Each of these volumes, in addition to the manuscript cata- 
log, also includes sample editions of texts with translation and research 
articles. 

The two Firkovich collections were divided up by language and 
recently renamed. The First Firkovich Collection has been renamed 
RNL Yevr. I. This collection contains 830 manuscripts, 277 of them 
(numbers 554—830) being Karaite. Even though this collection is 
basically a Hebrew one, it does contain 75 Arabic manuscripts, mostly 
containing Karaite works (many of them biblical commentaries by 
Yefet ben ‘Eh and Salmon b. Yeruhim). The manuscripts in this 
collection are generally in fairly good condition. 

The Hebrew manuscripts of the Second Firkovich Collection were 
divided into several separate collections. RNL Yevr. II A contains 
Hebrew works of law, exegesis, grammar and philology, theology, 
documents, etc. This collection contains 2947 manuscripts. These 
include 896 bibliographical items (including different texts found in 
a single miscellany) which are Karaite. The manuscripts are almost 
entirely later, Eastern European ones containing liturgical texts, piy- 
yutim and documents.? The collection RNL Yevr. II B contains 
biblical manuscripts written on vellum (1,582 items). The collection 
RNL Yevr. II C contains biblical manuscripts written on paper (728 
items). Even though RNL Yevr. II C contains mostly Hebrew biblical 
texts, it does contain some other works. For example, RNL Yevr. 
II G:1 is a copy of Sa'adyah Gaon’s Tafsir comprising 550 folios, 
copied at the end of the tenth century or the very beginning of the 
eleventh. RNL Yevr. If C:725 is Yefet ben ‘Els commentary to 
Ezekiel. The collection RNL Yevr. II K contains 76 ketubbot, mostly 
Karaite if not all. 

The collection RNL Yevr. III is the Antonin collection. This is a 
collection of genizah fragments assembled by Antonin, the Russian 
archimandrate in Jerusalem. This small collection (1189 items) con- 
tains many early fragments written on parchment. As with most 
genizah collections, some of these are probably from Karaite texts. 


Stroumsa, Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts in the Firkovich Collections: Yefet ben “Eli al-Basri, 
Commentary on Genesis (Heb.), Jerusalem, 2000. 

5 Many of the documents were published by J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish 
History and Literature, Vol. II, Philadelphia, 1935. 

55 The IMHM, however, only has microfilms of 1154 fragments. 
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A short handlist was published by Abraham Katsch in Leo Jung Jubilee 
Volume, New York, 1962, pp. 115-131.? The collection RNL Yevr. 
IV contains 223 Hebrew manuscripts which were purchased from 
sources other than Firkovich. It also has some Karaite manuscripts, 
such as those purchased from Tischendorf. 

For Karaite studies, the greatest importance of the Firkovich col- 
lection lies in the Judeo-Arabic manuscripts. These manuscripts are 
divided into two series: RNL Yevr.-Arab. I containing 4933 items 
(although only 4924 are in microfilm at the IMHM) and RNL Yevr.- 
Arab. II containing 3430 items. These were previously known as H 
Firk. Yevr.-Arab., First Series and II Firk. Yevr.-Arab., New Series. 
In addition to the Judeo-Arabic collections, there is also a collection 
called RNL Arab.-Yevr. which contains 382 manuscripts of Jewish 
texts in Arabic characters. The collection RNL Arab. contains 850 
items of Muslim texts and documents in Arabic characters.“ 

The manuscripts of these collections are generally in poor condi- 
tion. There are very few complete manuscripts and most items are 
fragments (albeit at times very large fragments) of manuscripts, usu- 
ally without title pages or colophons which would identify the text 
they contain. The size of the manuscripts in the Judeo-Arabic series 
varies from one folio (or less) to 1,305 folios? although most are in 
the one to three hundred folio range. The manuscripts are frequently 
missing folios not only at the beginning and end, but also from the 
middle. The folios are often disarranged with little continuous text. 

Even given the state of the manuscripts, it difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the material in the Judeo-Arabic series for the 
study of Karaism and for the history of Judeo-Arabic culture as a 
whole. Dozens of literary works not known before or known only in 
name or in very fragmentary form are to be found in the thousands 
of worn-out pages brought back by Firkovich?! While most of the 


4 Katsch also described selected fragments in greater detail and published some 
photographs of fragments in the two volumes of Ginze Russiyah, New York, 1957-1958. 

48 There are at least 111 manuscripts in Arabic characters in the Judeo-Arabic 
series as well. 

* The Judeo-Arabic series also contain a fairly large number of fragments of 
texts by Muslim authors. A partial handlist was published by V. Lebedev, Arabskie 
Sochinentya v Yevreiskoi Grafike: Katalog Rukopisei (Publications of the Saltykov-Shchedrin 
State Public Library), Leningrad, 1987. 

9 RNL Yevr-Arab. E11 which is actually part of a manuscript of Yefet ben 
‘Eli’s commentaries on Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus. 

? Five previously unknown works are described by David Sklare, “Hibburim 
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manuscripts are fragmentary, many texts survive in large manuscripts 
of hundreds of folios and not only in the small fragments of a folio 
or two typical of the Ben Ezra genizah material. 

The collection is particularly important for the works produced in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Karaite “Golden Age.” The 
manuscripts of the British Library had given us a taste of the remark- 
able literary output of this period, but now the Firkovich collection 
opens a feast before us. Little known works of grammar and philol- 
ogy, biblical exegesis, halakhah, theology and polemic of this period 
have become available, written by a long list of authors including 
Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani, Yefet ben ‘Eli, Levi ben Yefet, Sahl ben Masliah, 
Salmon ben Yeruhim, Israel ben Daniel, David ben Abraham al- 
Fasi, Yusuf ben Nuh, David ben Bo‘az, Abū al-Faraj Harün, Yusuf 
al-Basir, Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, ‘Ali ben Abraham al-Tawil, ‘Ali 
ben Suleiman,” and Sahl al-Tustari. 

Furthermore, the Firkovich collection preserves many Karaite works 
in Judeo-Arabic composed up through the sixteenth century or even 
later, many of them new to scholarship. An incomplete list of later 
authors would include David ben Hasdai ha-Nasi, Solomon ben 
David ha-Nasi, Yefet al-Barkmani, Yefet ibn Sagir, Isaiah ben *Uzziah 
ha-Kohen, Israel ben Samuel ha-Ma'aravi, Samuel ben Moses ha- 
Ma'aravi, Moses ben Solomon ha-Levi ha-Sakkani, Abraham ben 
Moses ha-Levi, ‘Ali Abū ‘Ali ibn Abii Suleiman, Joseph ben Netanel 
ibn Kojak, Fadl ibn Nagib, Samuel ben Moses ibn al-Sani and 
Daniel Firüz. Of course, there are also many manuscripts of books 
which at present remain anonymous, but which will perhaps be 
identified in the future. 

Mention should also be made of the many manuscripts of Muslim 
works of Kalam, medicine, astronomy and other sciences, and even 
belle lettres copied by Karaite scribes in Hebrew characters.” These 
manuscripts offer much information concerning the intellectual life 
of the medieval Karaite community in Cairo. 


Qara’iyyim lo Yedu‘im be-Osef Firkovich,” in D. Sklare and H. Ben-Shammai, 
Judaeo-Arabic Manuscripts in the Firkovich Collections: The Works of Yusuf al-Basir (Heb.), 
Jerusalem, 1997. 

5 A study of ‘Ali ben Suleiman based on Firkovich manuscripts was written by 
A. Borisov, “O Vremeni i Mestye Zhizni Karaimskovo Pisatyelya ‘Ali ibn Suleimana,” 
Palestinski Sbormk 9 (1962), pp. 109-114. 

5 See Lebedev's catalog mentioned in note 49. 

5* There is also a significant number of such works in Arabic-character manuscripts, 
although it is not clear in any given instance whether the copyist was Karaite or 
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Small Collections of Karaite Manuscripts 


Baghdad, Irag—Central Library, University of Baghdad 


This library evidently holds an unknown number of Arabic-character 
Karaite manuscripts, most likely coming from the Karaite community 
in Hit. There is no commonly available information concerning these 
manuscripts. 


Bakhshi Sarai, Crimea— Historical. Reserve 


This library contains one Karaite manuscript, a 19th century collec- 
tion of poems in Judeo-Tatar (Cat. 12095). 


Berkeley, California—Fudah L. Magnes Museum 


The collection contains 30 Karaite manuscripts. It would appear that 
most of them come from Cairo, a number of them from the Elisha 
family. Most of them are 18th-19th century liturgical texts. A few 
have mugaddimat. Items of special interest include two manuscripts 
containing works of Solmon Yedidiyah ben Eli‘ezer Afidah ha-Kohen 
(Ligqutm in ms. KC 38 and Yer‘ot Shelomo and Safah Berurah in ms. 
KC 6); A collection of Arabic documents in ms. KC 13; Salmon 
ben Yeruhim’s commentary to Ecclesiastes copied in 1752 (KC 7); 
and a siddur with some documents and a court decision from 1793 
in Cairo (KC 5.12) 


Berlin, Germany-—Hochschule für die Wissenschaft des Judentums 


Abraham Geiger’s manuscript collection was acquired by the Hoch- 
schule. As a result of World War II, the manuscripts have been sold 


Muslim. Nevertheless, manuscripts of this sort which were in Karaite possession 
round out our picture of the contents of the Karaite library. On Muslim Kalam 
manuscripts in the Firkovich collection, see A. Borisov, “Mut‘tazilitskiye rukopisi 
Gosudarstvennoy Publichnoy Biblioteki v Leningrade,” Bibliografiya Vostoka 8-9 (1935), 
pp. 69-95. For similar material in the British Library, see H. Ben-Shammai, “A 
Note on Some Karaite Copies of Mu'tazilite Writings," BSOAS 37 (1974), pp 
295-304. 
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to various other libraries. A brief listing of fifteen of Geiger’s man- 
uscripts was published by M. Steinschneider in Hebritsche Bibliographie 
17 (1877), pp. 11-12. Number 12 of this list is a Karaite miscellany 
containing among other items Benjamin Nahawandi, Sefer Dimm; Nissi 
ben Noah, Perush Aseret ha-Devarim, Elijah ben Abraham, Halugat 
Qaraim ve-Rabbanim; and two works by Moses Bashyachi. (This man- 
uscript is now found in Jerusalem, JNUL 8? 6425.) Number 13 of 
this list is Moses Beghi, Miswat Moshe. (This manuscript is now found 
in New York, JTS Mic. 9826.) Number 14 contains several works 
by Moses Bashyachi, Matteh Elohim, Sefer Yehudah, Sefer Re'uven, and 
Kevah Pesah. (This manuscript is now found in New York, JTS Mic. 
9828). Number 15 is a siddur (present location unknown). 


Berlin, Germany— Staatsbibliothek Preussicher Kulturbesitz 


The collecton is described by M. Steinschneider, Verzeichnisse. die 
Handschriften der Komglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin . . . hebräischen Handschriften, 
Vol. I and II, Berlin 1878, 1897. A further handlist is in B. Allony 
and D. Loewinger, Reshimat Taslumei Kitve-Yad ha-TIvriyyim. be-Makhon, 
Vol. I (Libraries in Germany and Austria), 1957. The library con- 
tains ten Karaite manuscripts: 1) Samuel ben Moses ha-Ma‘aravi, 
Kitab al-murshid (Or. Oct. 351, Stein. Cat. #201, copied in 1436, two 
years after the book's composition); 2) a Karaite miscellany (Or. Qu. 
777, Stein. Cat. #254); 3) Isaiah ben *Uzziah ha-Kohen, Siddur (Or. 
Oct. 405, Stein. Cat. #200, written 1630); 4) a volume containing 
fragments of various biblical commentaries by Yefet ben *Eli (Or. 
Qu. 828, Stein. Cat. #199); 5) Samuel ben Moses ha-Ma‘aravi, 
Mugaddimat (Or. Qu. 829, Stein. Cat. #202; 6) a Karaite siddur (Or. 
Oct. 517, Stein. Cat. #198); 7) Samuel ben Abraham ha-Levi, whei 
Sedeq (Or. Oct. 620); 8) Moses Bashyachi, Zevah Pesah (Or. Fol. 1338, 
Stein. Cat. #197); 9) Caleb Afendopolo, Commentary on the Arithmetic 
of .Nikomachos (Or. Qu. 760, Stein. Cat. #226); 10) Yefet al-Barkamani, 
Al-Magàla al-muhsinyya fi hifz al-sihha al-badantyya (Or. Oct. 349, Stein. 
Cat. #250/3). In addition, there are a few leaves of Karaite works 
in manuscripts Or. Qu. 943 and 777. Mention should also be made 
of the manuscript of Sa‘ad ibn Mansur ibn Kammina’s book on 
the differences between the Rabbanites and Karaites (Or. Oct. 250/1, 
Stein. Cat. #107). 
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Breslau (Wroclaw), Poland — füdisch-theologisiches Seminar 


This collection was confiscated by the Nazis in World War II and 
many of the manuscripts disappeared or ended up in various other 
collections. The collection as it was before World War II is described 
in D.S. Loewinger and B.D. Weinryb, Catalogue of the Hebrew Manuscripts 
in the Library of the Fuedisch-Theologisches Seminar in Breslau, Wiesbaden, 
1965. Catalog number 30 is Aaron ben Joseph, Sefer ha-Mwhar (pre- 
sent location unknown). Number 31 is Aaron ben Joseph, Commentary 
to the Major Prophets (present location unknown). Number 235 is Isaac 
ben Abraham Troki, Hizzuq Emunah (now found in the Zydowski 
Instytut Historyczny, Warsaw). Number 255 is a modern copy of 
Salmon ben Yeruhim, Milhamot Adonai (now found in the Zydowski 
Instytut Historyczny, Warsaw). 


Budapest, Hungary—Magyar Tudomonyos Akademie (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Kaufmann Collection) 


The Kaufmann collection contains a nearly complete copy of Yusuf 
al-Basir’s Kitab al-muhtawi (Ms. A 280), copied in Jerusalem in 1021.5 
In addition, the collection has a number of genizah fragments, some 
of which are Karaite. Fragment 279/1 is a letter from the Karaite 
community in Fustat to that in Alexandria. Fragment 200/1 is from 
Yüsuf al-Basir's Kziab al-tamyiz. 


5 The colophon of the manscript has been the subject of some discussion, some 
claiming that the manuscript is not so old and that the colophon was copied from 
the manuscript used by the copyist. A summary of the various arguments may be 
found in M. Beit-Arieh, *Kitvei Yad ‘Ivriyyim she-Hu‘atqu be-Yerushalayyim o ‘al 
Yedei Yotz'ei Yerushalayyim ‘ad ha-Kibush ha-‘Othmani,” in B.Z. Kedar, ed., 
Jerusalem in the Middle Ages: Selected Papers, Jerusalem, 1979. This manuscript was the 
basis for G. Vajda’s series of articles on Kitab al-Muhtawi which were collected and 
published together with Vajda’s transcription of the Judeo-Arabic text as D. Blumenthal, 
ed., AL-Ritab al-Muhtawi de Yusuf al-Basir, Leiden, 1985. Ms. A 280 is missing one 
signature. This signature, minus the outer bi-folio, is now found in ms. RNL Yevr.- 
Arab. 1I::376 which has now been published by Haggai Ben-Shammai, “Perakim 
"Àvudim me-Kitab al-Muhtawi le-Yusuf al-Basir,” in D. Sklare and H. Ben-Shammai, 
fudaco-Arabic Manuscripts in the Firkovich Collections: The Works of Yusuf al-Basir (Heb.), 
Jerusalem, 1997, pp. 113-126. 
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Cambridge, England — Irimty College Library 


The manuscripts of this collection were cataloged in H. Loewe, 
Catalogue of ihe Manuscripts in the Hebrew Character Collected and Bequeathed 
to Trimty College Library by the Late William Aldis Wright, Cambridge, 1926. 
There are five Karaite manuscripts, most commentaries by Yefet b. 
*Eli. Manuscript F.12.108 (Loewe 23) is a 15th-16th century copy of 
Samuel ben Moses ha-Ma‘aravi, commentary to Genesis. Manuscript 
F.12.109 (Loewe 24) is a 15th-16th copy of Yefet's commentary to 
Genesis. Manuscript F.12.110 (Loewe 25) is a copy of Yefet's com- 
mentary to Numbers made in 1605. Manuscript F.12.115 (Loewe 31) 
is a 16th-17th century copy of Yefet's Commentary to Joshua. Manuscript 
F.12.118 (Loewe 37) is a 17th century copy of Yefet's Commentary to 
the Minor Prophets. 


Cincinnati, United States—Hebrew Union College Klau Library 


The Hebrew Union College Library holds fifteen Karaite manu- 
scripts, almost all of which are 18th-19th century Eastern European 
manuscripts. Manuscript 846 contains letters by Simhah ben Solomon 
from the years 1777-1803.* Manuscript 851 is a Karaite miscellany 
of astronomical works owned by Joseph Sepak (including a list of 
his descendants from the years 1853-1863). Manuscript 847 is a 
polemical treatise concerning the calendar by Benjamin ben Elijah 
Duwan against the Karaite Isaac ben Solomon. Manuscript 2050 is 
a Judeo-Persian work against Rabbanite halakhah, perhaps Karaite.? 


Copenhagen, Denmark— Kongelige Bibliothek 


The library holds two folios of Aaron ben Elijah, ‘Es Hayyim (Cod. 
Sim Hebr. 13; Allony no. 88) and a modern copy of Yefet ben ‘Eli’s 
Commentary on Psalms made by Alexander Ziskind Goldberg in 1855 
from Paris manuscripts (Cod. Sim Jud-Arab. 3, Allony 208). 


56 Most of the letters were published by J. Mann, Texts and Studies in Jewish History 
and Literature, Vol. I1, Philadelphia, 1935, pp. 316-443. 

5 See E. Spicehandler, “A Descriptive List of Judeo-Persian Manuscripts at the 
Klau Library of the Hebrew Union College," Studies in Bibliography and Booklore 8 
(1966-1968), pp. 114—136. 

58 A handlist of this collection is found in N. Allony and E. Kupfer, List of 
Photocopies in the Institute (of Hebrew Manuscripts), Part I, Hebrew Manuscripts in the Libraries 
of Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, Spain and Switzerland, Jerusalem, 1964. 
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Edinburgh, Scotland — Unwersity Library 


There are two known Karaite manuscripts in this library. Manuscript 
Or. 629 is a translation of Chronicles into Judeo-Tatar with some 
other Judeo-Tatar texts appended (responsa on religious questions 
and a translation of Hallel.) The University Library also holds an 
18th century Karaite miscellany (no shelfmark available). 


Frankfurt am Main, Germany —Stadt und Uniersitütsbibliothek 


The manuscript Hebr. Oct. 271 is a copy of Yedidiyah Solomon 
Troki's Appiryon ‘Asah made in 1716. 


Gottingen, Germany-—Niedersáchsische Staats und Universitatsbibhothek 


Manuscript Michaelis Cod. 272 is a copy of the section on forbid- 
den marriages from Aaron ben Elhjah's Gan ‘Eden with a translation 
into Latin, perhaps made by the German Bible scholar Johann David 
Michaelis (1717-1791). 


Hamburg, Germany —Staats- und Universitatsbibhothek 


This library holds two Karaite manuscripts. Manuscript Cod. Levy 
140 is Isaac ben Abrahm Troki, Hizzug Emunah copied in 1737 from 
the Amsterdam, 1705 edition. Cod. Levy 109 contains Simhah Luck, 
Arba’ Yesodot and Elie‘zer ben Judah Kastorini, Basir Eliezer. 


Jena, Germany—— Uniersitátsbibliothek 


This library holds two 15th century Karaite manuscripts. Manuscript 
Rec. Adj. Fol. 4 is Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden. Rec. Adj. Fol. 5 is 
Aaron b. Elijah, Keter Torah. 


Jerusalem, Israel —Meir. Benayahu (private collection) 


This collection has at least one Karaite manuscript, number 151, 
which has Joseph ben Jacob, Questions and Answers in the Laws of 
Slaughtering. 
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Jerusalem, [sraekK—Ben-Zvi Institute 


The Ben-Zvi Institute Library holds five Karaite manuscripts. Man- 
uscript 2004 is a Karaite mahzor. Manuscripts 2180 and 2181 contain 
piyyutim. Manuscript 2300 is a calendar for the year 1903. Manuscript 
2516 contains an Arabic work on the laws of slaughtering. 


Jerusalem, Israek—Heikhal Shelomo 


Manuscript QU. 79 contains two compositions of questions and 
answers about slaughtering in Hebrew and Judeo-Tatar. 


Jerusalem, Israel Jewish National and University Library 


This library holds approximately 30 Karaite manuscripts. Most of 
these are later manuscripts. There is no printed catalog describing 
these manuscripts, but there is a card catalog in the reading room 
in which the manuscripts are classified by subject, including “Karaites.” 
Items of interest include manuscript 8° 5934 which is a Judeo-Tatar 
letter from 1847. Manuscript Heb. 4° 834 is a pinkas from the court 
of the Karaite community in Troki for the years 1540-1824. Man- 
uscript Heb. 8° 922 is a collection of books for teaching children 
copied in 1857. Manuscript Heb. 8° 376 is a collection of works by 
Moses Beghi copied in Mangup in the year 1688. Manuscript Heb. 
8° 2039 is Simhah Lucki, Or ha-Hayyim (a commentary on Aaron 
ben Elijah's ‘Es Hayyim) copied in Keffe in the year 1763. The mod- 
ern collection of piyyutim once owned by Abraham Cahana and 
used by J. Mann in his Texts and Studies are now evidently Heb. 8° 
5204-5206, 8° 5210, 8° 5195. The JNUL also holds the archive of 
Samuel Poznanski. This includes Poznanski’s draft for a bio-biblio- 
graphical encyclopedia of Karaites (Heb. 4? 760).°° Various lists and 
transcriptions made by Poznanski are to found in Heb. 8° 6210-6211 
and 8° 1100. 


? The Ben-Zvi Institute is at present updating the encyclopedia with plans to 
publish it. 
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Jerusalem, Israek—A.M. Mazia (private collection) 


This collection has been sold to an unknown collector. It contains 
one Karaite manuscript, an 18th-19th century copy of the selihot 
(manuscript no. 14). 


Jerusalem, Israe-—Mosad Harav Kook 


Mosad Harav Kook has two Karaite manuscripts. Manuscript no. 
1381 is a copy of Simhah Lucki, Kzvod Melakhim (a work on Kabbalah). 
Manuscript no. 153 is a mathematical work in Judeo-Tatar. 


Jerusalem, Israel—Schocken Institute 


The Schocken Institute holds five Karaite manuscripts. Manuscript 
13555 is an 18th century siddur. No. 12823/1 is a siddur copied in 
1838. No. 12823/2 is a 19th century collection of zemirot for the 
Sabbath throughout the year. No. 70024 is a 19th century collec- 
tion of piyyutim and poems. No. 70112 is a 15th century, Byzantine 
copy of Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden which was owned at one point 
by the Karaite community in Luck. 


Kieu, Ukraine—-Vernadsky Library 


It is not clear how many Karaite manuscripts are held by this library. 
Abraham Harkavy’s private library, after some intermediate stops 
and poor treatment, found its way here. His library was given to 
the Leningrad Society for the Promotion of Culture among the Jews 
of Russia and this collection was transferred in 1930 to the Institute 
for Yiddish Proletarian Culture in Kiev. After being stored in very 
poor conditions, the collection ended up in the Vernadsky Library. 
Harkavy’s manuscript collection included a significant, but unknown 
number of genizah fragments. It may be assumed that a scholar such 
as Harkavy knew what he was purchasing and that his collection 
contains important material.® 


& On the collection of the Vernadsky Library, see D. Walfish, “Ozar ha-Sefarim 
ve-Kitvei ha-Yad be-Sifriyyat Vernadsky be-Kiev," Jewish Studies 34 (1994), Heb. 
sec., pp. 68-86. Some of Harkavy’s manuscripts are now missing from the library. 

êl A few fragments of his were photographed for I. Sonne and J. Mann. These 
photographs are now at the IMHM. 
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In addition to the Harkavy material, the library also received man- 
uscripts from other sources. Probably from among these manuscripts 
is a pinkas from the community of Keffe (Feodosiya) from the years 
1653-1664.9? 


Lausanne, Switzerland —1I. Elisha (private collection) 


The Elisha family played an important role in the Karaite commu- 
nity in Cairo for many generations. The size of the collection is not 
publicly known, but it contains at least thirteen Karaite mansucripts. 
They include commentaries of Yefet ben ‘El to Exodus (no. 4), Esther 
(no. 10), the Prophets (no. 11), Samuel (no. 17), Proverbs (18), Psalms 
and Chronicles. In addition, there is a copy of Judah Hadassi, Eshkol 
ha-Kofer in three volumes (numbers 14-16) and a copy of Samuel 
ben Moses ha-Ma‘aravi, Aitab al-murshid. 


Leeds, England—Brotherton Library, Leeds University 


The Brotherton Library acquired Cecil Roth’s manuscript collection 
after his death. This collection was described by Cecil Roth in 
“Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Roth Collection,” in Alexander Marx 
Jubilee Volume, New York, 1950, English section, pp. 503—535. The 
collection has 21 Karaite manuscripts. Manuscript numbers 601—605, 
608, 610—618 are liturgical texts, almost all of them being 17th-18th 
century manuscripts. Manuscript 609 contains letters from the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Manuscript 504 contains Yefet ben ‘Els Commentary 
to Proverbs and manuscript 530 has a fragment of Yefet’s Commentary 
lo Amos. Number 606 is a grammatical text. Number 607 has mugad- 
dimát. Manuscript 288 has two letters from the years 1823-1824, 
one of them a letter by Isaac b. Solomon and Benjamin ben Samuel 
to a high official (named Ibn Ezra?) concerning translation of the 
Bible and the Karaite community. 


Leipzig, Germany —Unwersitatsbibliothek 


The manuscripts of the Universitátsbibliothek and the former Stadt- 
bibliothek are now all in the Universitátsbibliothek. The Hebrew 


8 This manuscript had the shelfmark OP 35 at one point in time. The manu- 
scripts have been renumbered in recent years. 
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manuscripts of the Stadtbibliothek collection were described by F. 
Delitzsch, Catalogus Librorum Manuscnptorum qui in Bibliotheca Senatoria 
Civitatis Lipsiensis asservantur, Grimae, 1838. Number 21 is Isaac ben 
Abrahm Troki, Hizzug Emunah and number 42 contains Aaron ben 
Elijah, Es Hayyim and Dinei Shehitah. The manuscripts of the Uni- 
versitatsbibliothek were described by K. Vollers, Katalog der Islamischen, 
Christlich-Onentalischen, Jüdischen und Samaritianischen Handschriften der 
Universitats-Bibhothek zu Leipzig, Leipzig, 1906. Number 1109 of this 
catalog is a Karaite siddur.? Number 1111 is Isaac b. Abraham Troki, 
Hizzug Emunah. Number 1112 is Caleb Afendopolo, egeret Derekh ‘Es 
Hayym. 


London, England-—D. Sofer (private collection) 


This is a collection of Genizah fragments. Among the Karaite frag- 
ments, there is a folio from the Diwedn of Moses ben Samuel ha- 
Sefati (471/36) and folios from Karaite siddurim (numbers 20, 71/7-9, 
71/18, 71/26, 71/34, 73, 74). 


London, England —Moniefiore Collection 


The Montefiore Collection (located in Jews’ College) contains three 
Karaite manuscripts. The collection was described by H. Hirschfeld, 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. of the Montefiore Library, London, 
1904. Manuscript 189 contains Yedidiyah Solomon ben Aaron Troki's 
Appiryon ‘Asah and his Lehem Shéarim. Manuscript 280 is Aaron ben 
Elijah, Es Hayyim. Manuscript 490/3 is Simhah Lucki, Orah Saddiqim. 


Lund, Sweden— Universitetsbibliothek 


This library contains at least one Karaite manuscript. Manuscript 
L.O.5 is a copy of Jacob ben Reuven, Sefer ha-Osher.* Folio 149b of 
this manuscript has an interesting list of early Karaite authorities. 


& See the corrections by N. Porges, Z/HB 11 (1907), pp. 54-63, 81-86. 
** Described by N. Allony, Hamishah Kitvei Yad ‘Ivriyyim be-Sifriyyat Lund 
(Shevediah),” ‘Ale Sefer 4 (1977), pp. 5-19 (pp. 10-19 in particular). 
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Moscow, Russia—Rosüski Gosudarstvennyi Voennyi. Arkhiv 


Fond 707 opic 1 no. 190 is a manuscript of Judah ben Eliezer 
Tchelebi, Sha'ar Yehudah, evidently copied from the edition published 
in Constantinople, 1582. 


Munich, Germany— Bayerische. Staatsbibliothek 


This library holds at least two Karaite manuscripts. Cod. Hebr. 49/4 
is a 16th century copy of Aaron ben Elijah, Gan ‘Eden. Hebr. 56/18 
is a 16th century copy of Aaron ben Elijah’s Es Hayyum.™ 


New Haven, United States— Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Yale University 


The Beinecke Library holds manuscript Hebr. 14, a 18th-19th cen- 
tury copy of Simhah Lucki, Sahk Yishag. It also has the collection 
of photographs of manuscripts used by Leon Nemoy in preparing 
his edition of al-Qirqisani’s Kitab al-anwàr wal-maraqib. 


Parma, Italy—Biblioteca Palatina 


There are two Karaite manuscripts in the Biblioteca Palatina. Parma 
no. 2083 (Richler #1583/1) is a 17th century manuscript contain- 
ing Judah Gibbor, Minhat Yehudah. Manuscript 3031 (Richler #888) 
is a copy of Aaron ben Eljah, Gan ‘Eden made in 1406 by Elyah 
ben Aaron, a student of the author. 


New York City, United States—Columbia University Library 


The Columbia University Library holds about twenty Karaite man- 
uscripts, mostly 18th and 19th century. In addition, the library has 
a small collection of genizah fragments, some of which are Karaite. 
Of the genizah fragments, mention can be made of fragment X 893 
Z 8 vol. 8, no. 2 which has letters to and about Joseph ha-Nasi. 


$5 The collection was described by M. Steinschneider, Die hebräischen Handschriften 
der Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in München, Munich, 1895. 

$6 A new catalog of the Biblioteca Palatina has recently appeared: Benjamin 
Richler, ed., Hebrew Manuscripis in the Biblioteca Palatina in Parma, Jerusalem, 2001. 
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Other interesting manuscripts include: a Karaite astronomical mis- 
cellany (X 893 T 522); a list of those given Torah honors and a list 
of Karaite births in Crimea in the years 1802-1811 (X 893 R 311 
F); and a miscellany of works (copied in the years 1858-1862) con- 
taining some by Mordecai Sultansky and Abraham Firkovich (X 893 
H 26). There is available a typewritten catalog by I. Mendelsohn, 
Descriptive Catalogue of Semitic Manuscripts (Mostly Hebrew) in the Libraries 
of Columbia Uniwersity. 


Ottawa, Canada—Natonal Library of Canada, Rare Books Dwision 


The manuscript in the Saul Hayes Collection, #155 is a copy of 
Moses Messorodi’s Yemin Moshe. 


Paris, France—Alhance Israélite Universelle 


The library of the Alliance holds two Karaite manuscripts. Number 
13 is a copy of Isaac ben Abraham Troki, Hizzug Emunah. Number 
234 is part of Yefet ben ‘Els Commentary to Leviticus, copied by 
Abraham ben Amram in Cairo in the year 1198.9 The Alliance also 
has over 3500 genizah fragments, some of which may be Karaite. 
The genizah fragments were described by M. Schwab in REF LXII 
(1911), pp. 107-119, 267-277; LXIII (1911), pp. 100-120, 276-296; 
XVIV (1912), pp. 118-141. 


Paris, France—Bibliothéque Nationale 


The Bibliothéque Nationale holds approximately forty Karaite man- 
uscripts. Most of them were described by H. Zotenberg, Catalogues 
des Manuscrits Hébreux et Samaritains de la Bibliothèque Impériale, Paris, 
1866. Almost all of the Karaite manuscripts come from the Near 
East, from the acquisitions of Colbert and Munk (see above). 
Manuscript 191 contains Jacob ben Reuben’s Sefer ha-‘Osher and Moses 
Bashyachi’s Mattteh Elohim. Numbers 230 and 231 are copies of Aaron 


© These manuscripts are described by M. Schwab, “Les manuscrits et incunables 
hébreux de la bibliothéque de PAlliance Israélite,” REF 49 (1904), pp. 74-88, 
270-294 [p. 84 (no. 13), pp. 286-287 (no. 234)}. Other parts of the Abraham b. 
Amram manuscript are found in the Russian National Library and the Institute of 
Oriental Studies in St. Petersburg. 
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ben Joseph, Sefer ha~-Mwhar. Manuscripts 277—295 contain biblical 
commentaries by Yefet ben ‘Eli (no. 295 also has Salmon ben 
Yeruhim’s Commentary to Lamentations). Numbers 298-300 have Samuel 
ben Moses ha-Ma‘aravi’s Mugaddimát. Manuscript 581 has a part of 
Yefet ibn Sagir’s Sefer Miswot and manuscript 582 has Isaiah ben 
*Uzziah ha-Kohen’s Siddur copied in 1620. Manuscript 584 is Elijah 
ben Aaron ibn “Abd al-Wali's compendium of Samuel ha-Ma'aravi's 
Kitab al-murshid copied in 1562. Numbers 662-666 have liturgical 
texts. Manuscript 670 is a miscellany of Karaite theological texts 
copied in 1755-56 in Chufut-Kale. It contains the Hebrew transla- 
tions of Yusuf al-Basir's Arabic works (Kitāb al-muhtawi and Kitab al- 
mansüri) by Tobias ben Moses: Sefer .Ne'imot and Mahkimat Peti; Meshwat 
Nefesh (attributed to Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah), She elot u-Teshuvt le-R. 
Abi Ya'qüb, Pereq Siddug ha-Din, Sefer Marpe le-Esem, Yefet ben *Eli's 
‘Inyan ha-Tefilah, Sefer ha-Mor. Number 755 has a fragment of al- 
Qirqisanr's Kuab al-anwar wal-maragib. Manuscript 762 has some 
Karaite derashot. Number 1343 is Aaron ben Elijah’s Es Hayyim.™ 


Paris, France—acques Mosseri (private. collection) 


Jacques Mosseri, together with R. Gottheil, R. Weill and B. Chapira, 
collected the remaining genizah fragments found in the Ben Ezra 
Synagogue and the Basatin cemetery in the years 1910-1912. They 
brought together a collection of about 4000 fragments which is now 
in the possession of Mosseri’s widow in Paris. A brief catalog of the 
collection was published by the IMHM, Catalogue of the Jack Mossert 
Collection (Heb.), Jerusalem, 1990. Among the items of Karaite inter- 
est are some Karaite letters (1:40, 1:15, IV:8—9) and some polemical 
fragments (V:266, VIL:166.2, VIIE9). 


Philadelphia, United States—Van Pelt Library, University of Pennsylvama 


The manuscript collection of Dropsie College is now part of the 
Special Collections of the Van Pelt Library. The collection has over 
450 genizah fragments, some of which are of Karaite interest. For 
example, Halper fragment 226 is from a Karaite siddur. The genizah 


68 This manuscript was listed by M. Schwab, “Manuscrits du Supplément Hébreu 
de la Bibliothèque Nationale,” REF 37 (1898), p. 130. 
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fragments were described by B. Halper, Descriptive Catalogue of Genizah 
Fragments in Philadelphia, 1924. 


Prague, Czech Republic—Utdouske Muzeum 


There are two Karaite manuscripts in the Jewish Museum. Manuscript 
130 is an 18th century copy of Mordecai ben Nisan, Dod Mordekhai. 
Manuscript 178 contains Caleb Afendopolo’s edition of the selthot 
and a Judeo-Tatar translation of parts of the liturgy for Rosh 
Hashanah. This manuscript was copied in the year 1877 by Solomon 
Yedidiyah ben Elifezer Afidah ha-Kohen in Istanbul. 


Ramle, Israel —Yoseph. El-Gamil (private collection) 


Rav Yoseph El-Gamil’s collection contains 44 manuscripts copied in 
the 18th-20th centuries. Many of these contain material of impor- 
tance for modern Karaite history. A number of them are from Egypt. 
Of particular interest, one might note mss. 36-39 which contain lists 
of births in the Egyptian Karaite community in the years 1870-1890, 
1913-1935. Manuscript 23 contains letters from Istanbul to Gozlow 
from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Manuscript 7 is Solomon 
Yedidiyah ben Eli‘ezer Afidah ha-Kohen, Dwre Rwot (an anti-Rabbanite 
polemic). Manuscript 24 is an Arabic-Turkish dictionary in Hebrew 
characters. 


Rome, Ttaly—Collegio Rabbinico Italiano 


This library holds a copy of Isaac ben. Abraham Troki’s Hizzuk 
Emunah (no. 67) written in 1834. 


Strasbourg, France-—Bibliothéque nationale et universitaire 


There are three Karaite manuscripts held by this library.° Hebrew 
mansucript no. 40 1s a collection of Karaite piyyutim (described in 
detail in pp. 55-63 in Landauer's catalog). Hebrew manuscript no. 
48 is a miscellany in various hands containing a number of Karaite 


© The manuscripts of the library were described by S. Landauer, Katalog der 
hebraischen, arabischen, persischen und turkischen Handschriften der kaiserlichen Universitats- und 
Landesbibliothek zu Strassburg, Strassburg, 1881. 
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works (described in pp. 68-70 in Landauer’s catalog). Number 50 
is Israel ben Samuel ha-Ma‘aravi’s Hilkhot Shehitah. The library also 
holds a significant number of genizah fragments, some of which are 
of Karaite interest.” 


Vatican City— Biblioteca. Apostolica. Vaticana 


The Vatican holds one small Karaite manuscript (#36/3, folios 
85-86)" which is an anonymous letter sent by a Karaite to a Rabba- 
nite scholar concerning the commentary of Abraham ibn Ezra to 
Exodus 3:15. 


Vienna, Austria—Osterreischische Nationalbibliothek 


This library holds four 18th century Karaite manuscripts: Aaron ben 
Elijah’s Keter Torah (Hebr. Cod. 21); his ‘Es Hayyim (Hebr. Cod. 22, 
written 1824); Judah Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-Kofer (Hebr. Cod. 23); 
Yedidiyah Solomon Troki’s Appiryon “Asah (Hebr. Cod. 73, copied in 
1719 in Kukizov shortly after the work was written). These manu- 
scripts are described in the catalog of the collection by Arthur 
Zacharias Schwarz, Die Hebréaschen Handscriften der .Nationalbibliothek in 
Wien, Leipzig, 1925. 


Warsaw, Poland—Zydowski Instytut Historyczny (Jewish Historical 
Institute) 


This library has about seven Karaite manuscripts. Several of them 
originally belonged before World War II to the Israelitische Kultus- 
gemeinde of Vienna.? Manuscript 247 (originally Vienna ms. 44, 
Schwarz Cat. #229) is a Karaite miscellany containing among other 


7 Two of the fragments were described and published by M. Ginsburger, “Deux 
Manuscrits Carastes," REF 72 (1921), pp. 40-47 and the remarks on them by S. 
Poznanski, ibid., pp. 202—205. 

7 The entire manuscript was described by N. Ben-Menahem in Sinai 35 (1954), 
pp. 259-261. The same text is found in a Bodleian manuscript, Neubauer Cat. 
#232. 

7 The Karaite manuscripts of the Israclitische Kultusgemeinde were cataloged 
by A. Schwarz, Die Hebrüischen Handschriften in Österreich (Ausserhalb der Nationalbibliothek 
in Wien), Leipzig, 1931, nos. 227-230 (pp. 163-177). Schwarz also lists two manu- 
scripts in the possession of Dr. Samuel Rappaport of Vienna, a Karaite siddur and 
a collection of baggashot. The present location of these manuscripts is not known. 
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items Samuel ben Abraham Kal‘, Ner Shemuel and Caleb Afendopolo, 
Mikhlol Yof. Manuscript 129 is a collection of piyyutim copied by 
Ephraim Deinard. Manuscript 94 is Aaron ben Joseph, Kell Yofi copied 
in Constantinople in 1581. Manuscript 218 is Aaron ben Elijah, Es 
Hayyim (originally a Vienna ms., see Schwarz Cat. #228). Manuscript 
753 is Judah Hadassi, Eshkol ha-Kofer. Manuscript 793 is four folios 
of Salmon ben Yeruhim, Milhamot Adonai copied in 1859. Manuscript 
6/3 K is one folio containing a dedication of a Torah scroll. 


Washington D.C., United States—Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress has one Karaite mansucript, Israel ben 
Samuel ha-Ma'aravi's Hilkhot Shehitah copied in 1397 (ms. Hebr. 3). 


Yerevan, Armenia—Mastotz Institute of Ancient Manuscripts 


Manuscript 148 contains Aaron ben Elijah's Keter Torah. This col- 
lection also has a number of biblical manuscripts, some of which 
may have been copied by Karaites. 


Zürich, Switzerland — Zentralbiblothek 


This library holds three Karaite manuscripts: 1) Salmon ben Yeruhim, 
Milhamot Adonai (Heid 184, a 19th century copy); 2) Judah Gibbor, 
Minhat Yehudah (Heid 130); 3) an 18th century Karaite siddur (Heid 143). 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 
KARAITE PRESS AND PRINTING 


Barry D. Walfish 


In contrast to the Rabbanite community, which embraced the printing 
press, The Karaites were rather slow getting into the printing busi- 
ness. This might have been a function of the small size of the com- 
munity, which could not bear the costs of printing books with limited 
circulation. Another factor was the community's inherent conser- 
vatism and the continuation of the medieval manuscript copying tra- 
dition.' The total output to the present of some three hundred and 
thirty-five works, including reprints, seems very small even for a small 
community. The works that were published were intended to meet 
the liturgical, educational, spiritual and intellectual needs of the com- 
munity. The most popular works published were prayerbooks and 
Haggadot, in Hebrew and in various translations (Russian, Karaim, 
Judeo-Tatar, Arabic, English), textbooks of basic principles of the 
faith, Hebrew primers, biblical commentaries and halakhic works. 
Calendars and works about them were also in demand, because of 
the special role played by the calendar and New Moon reckoning 
in Karaite religious life. 

Until the eighteenth century the few Karaite works printed were 
produced by Rabbanite printers. The first was a prayerbook set in 
Venice in 1528-29 by the famous printer Cornelius Adelkind at the 
press of his master Daniel Bomberg (1.1). This was followed in 
1530/31 by the first edition of Elijah Bashyatchi's Adderet Eliyahu 
(1.2), printed in Constantinople by Gershom ben Moses, of the famous 
Soncino family. Two other works were published in Constantinople 
in the sixteenth century—-Aaron ben Joseph's Hebrew grammar, Kehl 
ofi (1.3), in 1581 and Judah Fuki’s Sha‘ar Yehudah (1.4), on forbidden 
unions, in 1582 by unnamed, but no doubt, Rabbanite printers. In 
the seventeenth century, only one Karaite work appeared, Joseph 


! My thanks to Dan Shapira for these suggestions. Jews were printing books in 
Turkey long before the Turks themselves, who continued copying manuscripts. 
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Malinovsky’s Ha-Elef lekha (1.5), on the principles of faith, published 
in Amsterdam at the press of Manasseh ben Israel. 

The first Karaite printers were the brothers Afeda and Shabbetai 
Yeraqa, who were commissioned by the Crimean-Karaite leader Isaac 
Sinani to publish a prayer book. They printed a few sample pages 
in Constantinople in 1733 (1.6), then moved to Chufut-Kale and 
published in 1734 a miscellany including the Haftarot and various 
prayers and blessings entitled Megabbes Nidhet Yisra’el (1.7). This was 
followed by an edition of the entire liturgy in 1737 (1.8) and a book 
of blessings in 1741 (1.9). The press apparently went out of business 
in 1741 for unknown reasons. 

In 1804, a new Karaite press was organized, also at Chufut-Kale 
and issued between 1804 and 1806 four new works—revised ver- 
sions of the siddur and the blessings and two tracts on the calen- 
dar. This press too went out of business and the subsequent books 
for the community were published by non-Karaite presses. In Vienna 
in 1830, the famous printer Anton Schmid published an edition of 
Dod Mordekhai by Mordecai ben Nisan (1.14), a work explaining the 
differences between the Rabbanites and the Karaites, along with 
three other works. Apparently this was part of a Karaite initiative 
to sponsor the publication of several major works, including Judah 
Hadassi’s Eshkol ha-kofer, Aaron ben Joseph's Sefer ha-Mwhar, Aaron 
ben Elijah’s Keter Torah and ‘Es Hayyim, Bashyatchi’s Adderet Eliyahu 
and Solomon ben Aaron’s Appiryon ‘asah lo. Manuscripts of all these 
works were left with the publisher Schmid by Samuel Lób Goldenberg, 
who had borrowed them from the Karaite Hakham Abraham 
Leonowicz for this purpose.’ None of these works were published. 
Why their publication did not proceed is unclear, but apparently 
Goldenberg ran into financial difficulties, sold the manuscripts to 
Schmid and abandoned the project. Schmid himself aborted the pro- 
ject right before publication, probably for lack of funds, and even- 
tually donated the manuscripts to the Wiener Hofbibliothek. It is 
possible that this experience played an important role in the deci- 
sion of the Crimean community to establish its own press. Before 
this was to happen two more Karaite works were published in Turkey. 


? The fact that Leonowicz was from Halicz, the only Karaite community in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, where the cultural environment was quite different, could 
explain the willingness to publish in Vienna. My thanks to Dan Shapira for this 
suggestion. 

* See Poznanski, “Kardische Drucke," p. 67. 
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The first was an edition of Benjamin Mussafia’s Zekher rav, a biblical 
dictionary with translations of the words into Turkish or Tatar (1.15). 
This book was intended to be used as a textbook for Bible and 
Hebrew study and was accompanied by two other works, Shoresh 
davar, an alphabetical listing of Hebrew roots with Judeo-Tatar trans- 
lation and Sifrei ha-hinukh le-Fetah tiquah a textbook for the study of 
Hebrew. This book appeared in Ortakóy, a suburb of Constantinople, 
from the press of the Christian printer, Arab Oglu Bugus, and was 
set by Isaac ben Abraham Uziel, a Rabbanite. On p. 35b of this 
work is there a poem by Abraham Firkovich (1784-1874), the most 
famous Karaite of the nineteenth century, who lived in Constantinople 
at the time. The second publication to appear at the time in Con- 
stantinople, from the press of the same Turkish printer in Ortakóy, 
was an edition of the Pentateuch with translations of the difficult 
words into Turkish. This edition was printed between the years 
1832-1835 (1.16). 

In 1833 a new Karaite press was established in Eupatoria (Gózleve) 
which proved to be the longest standing and most productive, until 
recent times. The founding of this press needs to be seen in the con- 
text of an awakening of interest among the Karaites of Eastern 
Europe in their history and literature and the forging of a new iden- 
tity, as a separate religious and ethnic group. The establishment in 
1840 of the Karaite Religious Consistory for the communities of 
Crimea and southern Russia, with its center in Eupatoria, was another 
very significant event in the life of the East European Karaite commu- 
nity, further cementing its independence from the Jewish community. 

'The first publication, in 1833, off the newly established press was 
Shivhei todah le-Qirah (2.59), a collection of hymns of praise to the Tsar 
Nicholas I and other Russian noblemen, for exempting the Karaite 
community from the edict of forced military service. It includes poems 
by Joseph Solomon Luzki, his son Abraham, Mordecai Kazaz and 
Abraham Firkovich. A brief description of the blessed event in Hebrew 
with Judeo-Tatar translation is included. The following works that 
were printed at the Eupatoria press indicate a serious desire to pub- 
lish and disseminate the classic works of Karaism and to produce 
works on a high intellectual level that would do the sect proud and 
establish its scholarly reputation in the Jewish world and among the 
Gentiles as well! The first such work was actually of Rabbanite 


^ See Miller, “Agenda,” pp. 83-85. 
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provenenance, Ruah hen (2.51), an anonymous philosophical lexicon, 
variously attributed to Jacob Anatoli, Judah ibn Tibbon, and in this 
edition to Samuel ibn Tibbon. 

The publication of Aaron ben Joseph's Sefer ha-Mwhar (2.9) was 
supposed to have been accompanied by a supercommentary by 
Mordecai ben Nisan, entitled Ma'amar Mordekhai. Instead Abraham 
Firkovich, published the supercommentary of his father-in-law Joseph 
Solomon Lucki, at the latter's urging, and much to the chagrin of 
Mordecai’s great grandson, David Kukizow. David composed a list 
of remarks entitled Sukkat David, which he hoped to publish as an 
appendix to the Mwhar. Lucki, however, became aware of this, and 
published Kukizow’s remarks under the title Shiggayon le-David (David's 
Error), with his rebuttals entitled Ma'aneh lashon (Response) If noth- 
ing else, this incident demonstrates that there was at least a small 
circle of Karaites at this time, engaged in intellectual pursuits. For 
about ten years, most of the works printed in Eupatoria were the work 
of Mordecai Tirishkan, although a small number were also published 
by David Kukizow and Abraham Firkovich. Firkovich, especially, 
made his mark, publishing his own works as well as other important 
works of the classical period. The last works published by Firkovich 
were Sefer ha-Misvot Gan “eden (2.15) and Keter Torah (2.7), both by the 
important fourteenth century Byzantine scholar, Aaron ben Elijah. 
After 1867, the press at Eupatoria seems to have ceased to function 
and Firkovich as well as others sought out Rabbanite printers to 
publish their works. 

Even while the press in Eupatoria was functioning, Karaites still 
turned to non-Karaite presses for their needs. A siddur was pub- 
lished in Vienna in 1854 (2.29), and Firkovich published his eulo- 
gies for his wife and son in Vilna (2.57). 

From 1868-1896, no Karaite press was functioning. Karaites pub- 
lished their works with Rabbanite printers in Vilna, Odessa and 
Zhitomir. Especially popular were the presses of S.J. Fuenn and 
Abraham Rosenkrantz in Vilna, and those of M. Belinson and Abba 
Dukhna in Odessa (see index). The famous printing house of the 
widow and brothers Romm was also given a commission. Most of 
the works produced fell into the following categories: liturgical works, 
including siddurim and haggadot; calendars and works on the cal- 


5 Poznanski, ^Karáische Drucke," p. 78. 
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endar; textbooks; occasional publications, especially a number pro- 
duced on the occasion of the Tsar Nicholas IPs coronation; literary 
works; and a number of miscellaneous incidental items, perhaps 
attempts to educate the general Karaite reader (e.g., the translations 
of the works by Paul Janet, Jules Simon and F. Vigouroux, and the 
biography of Cicero). In general, during this period, the quality of 
the works produced, was unimpressive. One exception was the 1891 
edition of the prayer book published in Vilna, and edited by Pinhas 
Malecki (3.25). The only Karaite work published from manuscript 
during this period was David Kukizow’s Semah David (3.72), which 
appeared in 1897. It should also be mentioned that a number of 
works in Russian were also produced during this period. 

In 1896, the press in Eupatoria was revived by Moses Murovanskii 
who produced calendars and liturgical works for the community until 
1914. 

By World War I, Hebraic knowledge among the East European 
community seems to have declined drastically and no new works 
were produced in Hebrew. There was however an active press. Two 
important journals were produced in Moscow and Vilna in the 
Russian language, Karaimskaia zhizn (1911-1912) (5.3.1) and Karaimskoe 
slovo (1913-1914) (5.4.1). After the Revolution in 1917, the community 
still remained active and produced a small number of publications 
in Russian, between 1917 and 1928. The journal Jzvestia Tavricheskogo 
? Odesskogo Karaimskogo Dukhnogo Pravleniia (5.5.2), which actually began 
publishing in May 1917, chronicled activities and deliberations of 
the community's leadership and published important information on 
the state of the community’s finances and affairs. This publication 
was terminated in 1919. After that, the only Russian language peri- 
odical was the short-lived Bizym [ol (5.5.1), (actually bilingual Russian- 
Tatar) which despite its communist slant and attempt to hew to the 
party line, lasted only one issue. 

In Vilna, Myśl Karaimska (5.4.2.), the first serious journal of Karaite 
studies was founded in 1924 by the Karaite Turkologist, Ananiasz 
Zajackowski. It continued until 1947 and was succeeded by the more 
general orientalist journal Prezg tad Onentalistyczny which is still active 
today (it is not connected to the Karaite community). Other jour- 
nals produced during this period were the literary periodical Karaj 
Awazy (5.2.3), Onarmach (5.4.3), Przyjaciel Karaimow (5.4.4), and Sahysmysz 
(5.4.5). All were relatively short-lived and ceased publication before 
World War II. 
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During the second half of the twentieth century, the East European 
Karaite communities have declined steadily, but in the last decade 
have shown some signs of life, as evidenced by the appearance of a 
number of periodicals and publications, chiefly in Lithuania, but also 
in Russia, Poland and Crimea. The newspaper Karaimskie vesti (5.3.2) 
was published by the Paris-based expatriate, M.S. Sarach, but it 
seems to have ceased publication following his death in 2000. This 
2-page monthly included short items of interest to the Karaites, 
reports of conferences and meetings, reviews of books and news about 
members of the community. It is dominated by the view that the 
Karaites are ethnic Tatars with no connection to the Jewish people. 
This view holds sway among the majority of East European Karaites 
today, who are for the most part secular, and whose numbers are 
rapidly dwindling as they assimilate into the general population. The 
publications produced in Russia and Crimea deal mainly with Karaite 
history, ethnography, folklore and culture. 

The Lithuanian community has produced a number of publica- 
tions in the past decade, particularly a prayerbook, a textbook for 
the study of the Karaim language, and collections of Karaim liter- 
ary works. Numerous articles about the Karaites appear in the local 
press, but no community organs exist. Two other periodicals known 
to me are Arymskie Karami (5.5.3) published sporadically in Simferopol, 
and the Polish Awazymyz (5.2.1) five slim issues of which have appeared 
between 1989 and 2001. 

The Egyptian community was the first to publish a newspaper, 
al-Tahdhib (5.1.5), edited and published by the famous poet and com- 
munal leader Morad Farag (Murad Faraj) (1866-1956). It lasted only 
three years (1901-1904). An attempt to publish a more high-brow 
literary and scientific magazine was the short-lived al-Irshdd (1908-1909) 
(5.1.1). After World War I, a group of young Karaite university grad- 
uates formed a body called the Society of Israelite Union, one of 
whose goals was to publish a community newspaper. The result was 
al-Ittihad al-Isra'ilt (5.1.2), which appeared twice monthly from 1924— 
1930. It dealt with communal and religious issues and provided news 
about world Jewry as well. Especially prominent were articles about 
Zionism and about Karaite-Rabbanite relations. In 1930 the news- 
paper ceased publication for lack of funds. In 1937, with the acces- 
sion of King Farüq to the throne, another attempt was made to 
publish a newspaper. This was al-Shubban al-Qarri?àn (5.1.4), edited 
by Tawfiq Ibrahim. Unfortunately, after three issues, it ceased pub- 
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lication, again due to lack of funds. The most successful and long- 
lived Karaite newspaper in Egypt was the twice-monthly al-Kalim 
(5.1.3), which appeared between 1945 and 1957. It covered com- 
munal affairs, relations with the Rabbanite community, news from 
the Jewish world, literature and religion, but shied away from Zionism. 
By the time it stopped publication in 1957, most of the community 
had emigrated either to Israel or the United States. 

During the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Egyptian 
community turned to European publishers in Vienna or Budapest 
to satisfy their needs for liturgical works. It was not until the 1930s 
that these works began to be published in Egypt itself. All together, 
only a small number of works were printed in Arabic or with Arabic 
translation in Egypt. Especially prominent were the works of the 
abovementioned Morad Farag, who produced some thirty volumes of 
poetry, religious works and legal texts. The Hakham Toviyah Levi- 
Babovich published two books (4.6.30,31) and his sermons also 
appeared annually in the calendar published by the community. One 
other book, a textbook entitled Moreh sedeg (4.6.37) appeared in 1948. 
Most of the Egyptian community immigrated to Israel in the mid- 
1950s and soon began producing books at their center in Ramlah. 

After World War II, a small number of Karaites settled in Paris, 
joining those that had arrived after the October 1917 Revolution. 
The most prominent of these was Simon Szyszman. This Crimean 
Karaite, a chemical engineer by profession, devoted much of his 
time to research on the history and literature of the Karaites, a sub- 
ject he pursued with passionate devotion. He published numerous 
articles in scientific journals and two monographs, Le Karaisme (4.8.3) 
and Les Karaites d’Europe (4.8.4). He was also the founder of the 
scientific journal, Bulletin des études karaites (5.7.1), to which he was 
probably the only Karaite contributor. His death in 1993 was a real 
loss to Karaite studies. 

The Egyptian community quickly established itself in Israel in the 
late 1950s and began publishing periodicals in Hebrew, beginning 
with Ha-Or, which seems to have been directed at a more intellectual 
audience, followed, intermittently, by Dover ha-Yehudim ha-Qara'im. be- 
Yisra’el (2 issues, 1961), Aa-Dover (10 issues, 1963-1964), ha-Dover again 
(2 issues, 1972), Dover Bene Miqra (22 issues 1974-76), Bit?on Bener 
Magra (1979-1997) and finally Dover Benet Migra (1997-1999) (5.6). 
All these papers provided the community with information on com- 
munal events, religious instruction, literature, and news of contacts 
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with the general Jewish community and treatment of Karaites in the 
media. At present, there does not seem to be an active Karaite com- 
munity organ in Israel. 

Besides the newspapers, the community has been very active in 
the publishing of Karaite works, producing siddurim and haggadot 
to satisfy the community’s liturgical needs, reprinting works already 
published and publishing for the first time from manuscript many 
important works of Karaite scholarship by scholars of Byzantium, 
Egypt, Turkey or Eastern Europe. Several new printings of the prayer- 
book have appeared as well an edition of the Pentateuch. Several 
rabbis of the community have dedicated themselves to publishing 
Karaite works. Most prominent and prolific has been rabbi Yoseph 
El-Gamil who has produced an impressive number of works, includ- 
ing a general history of Karaism, histories of the Egyptian and East 
European communities, a biography of Toviyah Levi Babovich, chief 
rabbi of the Egyptian community from 1935-1947, and a treatise 
on the Karaite Haggadah. He has also published from manuscript 
many works by Karaite scholars in a variety of areas, including 
halakhah, ethics, exegesis, and philosophy. 

Another significant contemporary author is Hayyim Halevi, who 
has produced several books for the community, including Mayan 
Hayyim (4.7.24), a halakhic work, and 7oledot Hayyim (4.7.7), a work 
of history and collective biography. 

In the late 1990s, a small press was established by Yosef Gever, 
called Hizzuq Emunah. It has so far published five books, includ- 
ing Firkovich's Hotam tokhnit (4.7.71), Salmon's commentary on Ruth 
(4.7.15) and an anthologized Torah commentary, entitled Beer heteo 
(4.7.12). 

In the 1970s a few hundred Karaites arrived from Egypt and set 
up a community in the Bay area of San Francisco. From 1984 to 
1999 they published the KZA Bulletin and also produced a number 
of prayerbooks with English translation for their community. They 
still maintain a website. Mourad El-Kodsi, a prominent Egyptian 
Karaite who settled in Rochester New York, published an important 
history of the Egyptian Karaite community (4.9.9), as well as a mono- 
graph on the East European communities (4.9.10). A few years ago, 
Yosef Yaron established the al-Qirqisani Center for the Promotion 
of Karaite Studies, which is sponsoring several short and long term 
publishing projects. The first book produced was a reissue of the 
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commentaries by Japheth ben Eli on Daniel and Nahum, in English 
translation (4.9.12). They have also issued several liturgical texts with 
English translation, including a Haggadah, the Friday night service, 
as well as a Karaite Primer (4.9.13), the first comprehensive introduc- 
tion to Karaite practice in the English language. Several other projects 
are being planned, including an anthology of translations of sections 
of the Aitab al-anwar wal-maragib (Book of Lights and Watchtowers) 
by the tenth century Karaite scholar Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani, and a col- 
lection of articles on Karaism published in the Jewish Quarterly Review. 
In recent years with the increased spread of internet use all over 
the world, Karaite organizations and individuals have established 
websites to inform their own communities of events and activities 
and also to provide the interested outsider with basic information 
about Karaism. Especially important and informative are the Karaite- 
Korner (6.2) and Lithuanian Karaims (Lietvos Karaimai) (6.4). The 
former has updates on the search for the Abib, the first ripened 
grains of barley, crucial for the fixing of the date for Pesah as well 
as announcements of new moon sightings. A list of the most impor- 
tant Karaite websites is included at the end of the bibliography. 


A Bibliography of Printed Karaite Works 


Included in this list are works by Karaites in all languages, published by Karaites, 
or works presenting a Karaite viewpoint written by Karaites and published by non- 
sectarian or Rabbanite presses. Scholarly editions of Karaite works by non-Karaite 
editors are not included. The bibliography is divided into six main parts, the first 
four corresponding to the four major periods of Karaite printing activity: 1. Early 
Imprints: 1528/29—1832; 2. The period of activity of the press in Eupatoria, 1833- 
1877; 3.1878-1917; 4.1918-present; 5. Press; 6. Websites. The first section of the 
bibliography follows the listing of S. Poznanski in his "Karáische Drucke." The fol- 
lowing two sections are arranged topically, with reference made to Poznanski’s arti- 
cles. Poznanski’s “Kardische Drucke" follows a chronological order, but it was felt 
that a topical order would be more useful to the reader. Several additions have 
been made to both sections, especially Russian language material which Poznanski 
did not include. The subsequent sections are organized by country or region and 
further subdivided by topic. For more details on individual items, see Poznanski’s 
articles and my forthcoming bibliography. As for the question of completeness of 
this listing, I can only echo Poznanski’s statement (KD, p. 33) that while every 
effort has been made to achieve as complete a listing as possible, due to the difficulties 
in locating and obtaining the material, which is often produced by small presses 
for internal consumption, exhaustiveness cannot be guaranteed. Nevertheless, I am 
quite certain that not very many items have been missed. 
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1. Early Imprints: 16th Century to 1832 


16th Century 


l.l. Seder ha-tefillot ke-minhag qehal ha-Qara’im. 4 vols. Venice: Cornelius Adelkind at 
the press of Daniel Bomberg, 1528-1529. First edition of the Karaite prayer- 
book. 

1.2. Bashyatchi, Elijah. Sefer ka-Miswot ha-niqra. Adderet Eliyahu. Constantinople: 
Gershom ben Moses Soncino, 1530/31. 117 leaves, 37 p. Book of precepts 
by prominent 15th cent. Byzantine Karaite. 

1.8. Aaron ben Joseph. Sefer hokhmat digduq leshon ha-qodesh ha-miqra Kelil yofi. 
Constantinople, 1581. (Elul 5341). 28 leaves. Grammatical work. 

1.4. Fuki, Judah ben Eliezer Chelebi. Sha‘ar Yehudah ... ‘al “nyan ha-'arayot. 
Constantinople: Isaac ben Judah Fuki, Moses Fuki, 1581. (Kislev 5342). 83 
leaves. Book on forbidden unions. 


17th Century 


1.5. Malinovsky, Joseph ben Mordecai. ha-Elef lekha. Amsterdam: Manasseh ben 
Israel, 1642/3. 11 leaves. One known copy recorded by Poznanski in Biblioteca 
Montezinos in Amsterdam. A piyyut on the principles of the Jewish faith, 
divided into thirty-two sections. Each stanza begins with the letter he. 


18th Century 


1.6. Seder ha-tefillot le-minhag qehal ha-Qara’im. Constantinople: Judah ben Samuel 
Rosanes, Abraham ben Moses Yatom, 1732/3. Commissioned by Isaac Chelebi 
ben Moses Sinani, aided by the brothers Afeda and Shabbetai ben Abraham 
Yeraqa. Only a few pages published. 


Kale—First Karaite Press 


1.7. Seder ha-Haflarot u-she'ar ha-devarim ha-mequbbasim mi-poh umi-poh . . . Meqabbes mdhei 
Yisra’el. Kale: Afeda and Shabbetai Yeraqa, Menahem Sadiq Yerushalmi, 
1733/34. 40, 76 leaves. Sponsored by Isaac Chelebi Sinani. A miscellany. 
First section includes the Haftarot. Second section includes piyyutim, azharot, 
a Karaim translation of the Selihot (from a Luck manuscript), blessings, occa- 
sional prayers, and moladot for the years 5495-5500 (KTL, pp. 39-40) 

1.8. Seder ha-tefillot le-minhag gehillot ha-Qara’im asher bi-gelilot Qirim ve-Qustandina veha- 
gehillot asher bi-medinat Polin. Kale: Afeda and Shabbetai Yeraqa, Menahem 
Saddiq Yerushalmi, 1736/37. 110, 59; 168; 213; 214 leaves. 

1.9. Seder Berakhot. [Kale], 1741. 89, 67 leaves. 


Kale—Second Press, 1804-1806 


1.10. Seder Berakhot le-khol ha-shanah li-mei ha-hol ule-shabbatot ule-yom-tov . . . Kale, 1804. 
Reprint of the 1741 ed. [2], 38, 64, [2] leaves. 

1.11. Luah h-shetei shanim moreh ia? arikhim. ve-heshbonot ha-hodashim ve-niggudim u-tequfot 
ve-orkhet ha-yom veha-lailah ve-liquyot ha-shemesh ve-shi'ur or ha-yareah.... Kale. Bi- 
defus ha-haverim ha-mefursamim, 1804/5. 20 leaves. First printed Karaite 
calendar. 

1.12. Siddur ha-téfillot le-khol ha-shanah kefi minhag qehillot. ha-Qara’im ha-darim bi-gelilot 
Qirim ve-Qustantina u-Folin ve-Lita. 3 vols. Kale: Bi-defus ha-haverim ha-mefur- 
samim, 1804/5. [4], 126, [16], 24, 32; 204, [1]; 103, 62, [8] leaves. 
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1.13. Lucki, Isaac ben Solomon. Moladot le-34 shanim mi-shenat 5567 ‘ad shenat 5600. 


Kale: Bi-defus ha-haverim ha-mefursamim, 1805/06. [82] p. 


Vienna, 1830 
1.14. Mordecai ben Nisan. Dod Mordekhai. Wien: Anton Schmid, 1830. [3], 36, [1]. 


A treatise on the differences between the Karaites and the Rabbanites. Published 
with the following three works: 1) Sefer Orah saddiqim by Simhah Isaac Luck, 
(leaves 16-27), 2) Kissur “nyan ha-shehitah by Joseph Malinovsky based on 
Bashyatchi's Adderet Eliyahu (leaves 28-33) and 3) Isracl al-Maghribi’s Hikhot 
shehitah (leaves 34—46), the latter a Hebrew abridgment of the Arabic origi- 
nal. It is Poznanski’s opinion that this publication was instigated by the Karaite 
community. 


Ortakóy, Turkey 


1.15. 


1.16. 


Mussafia, Benjamin. Zekher rav. Constantinople, 1831. 48, 171, [4], 35 leaves. 
Financed by Shabbetai ben Judah Yerushalmi, Isaac ben Samuel Kohen 
Yerushalmi. Printed at Ortakóy at the Press of Arab Oglu Bugus and sons. 
Typesetter: Isaac ben Abraham Uziel. Mussafia was a well known Rabbanite 
author (d. 1675 in Amsterdam). Intended as a textbook for schoolchildren, 
Aekher rav includes a simplified rendition of the creation story. This edition 
contains a word-for-word translation of the Hebrew text into Karaim. Printed 
with: Shoresh davar, a glossary of Hebrew roots with Karaim translation (2d 
group), and Joseph Solomon Lucki’s Srfre ha-hinukh le-Fetah tigvah, a biblical 
Hebrew textbook (3rd group). [KTL 5] 

[Pentateuch with Turkish translation]. Constantinople, 1832-1835. Printed at 
Ortakóy by Arab Oglu Bugus. 343 [ie. 363] leaves. No t.p.'s for the first 
three books. Numbers and Deuteronomy have special t.p.'s: Sefer Be-midbar 
(Devarim) ‘im peirush ha-millot bi-leshon Yishma?el. Three proofreaders are listed 
for this text: Abraham Firkovich, Simhah Egiz and Isaac ben Samuel Kohen. 
[KTL 17] 


2. The Golden Age of Karaite Printing: 1833-1877 


History 


2.5. 


2.6. 


Beim, Solomon. Chufut-Kale i Karaimy. St. Petersburg, 1861. 

Beim, Solomon. Pamiat’ o Chufut-Kale. Odessa, 1862. 

Firkovich, Abraham. Avnet zikkaron. Vilna: S,J. Fuenn, A.Z. Rosenkrantz, 1872. 
[2], 16, 104, 256 p. On the monumental inscriptions in Crimea. [KD 75] 
Firkovich, Abraham. Nosah ha-reshimah ha-nimset be-Mang’elis. Constantinople: 
Bi-defus Yishaq Qastro, 1845. 7, [1] p. Epigraph copied by Yeshu‘ah ben 
Elyah in 1513 from tombstone of Abraham ben Simhah of Kerch from 986, 
with a translation in Judeo-Tatar and Hebrew notes by Isaac Trishkan. Cf. 
Harkavy, Altpüdische Denkmäler aus der Krim, pp. 52f£. So Poznanski [KD 40]. 
According to Dan Shapira (personal communication) these are marginalia to 
a Sefer Torah, and a forgery. 

Firkovich, A.S. [= Abraham]. O proiskhozhdenii sekty karaimov. St. Petersburg, 
1859. Not seen 

Lucki, Joseph Solomon. Iggeret Teshu‘at Yisra’el. [Eupatoria], 1840. Leaves 1-10, 
pp. 21-60, 57-60, leaves 1-4, pp. 9—44. Description of the mission in 1827 
to the Tsar Nicholas in St. Petersburg to request that the Karaites be exempted 
from military service. See now translation by Philip Miller in Aaratie Separatism 
(Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press, 1994). [KTL 2] [KD 34] 
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Bible and Commentaries 


2.7. Aaron ben Elijah. Keter Torah. 5 v. in 1 ([18], 94, 127, 76, 50, 44 leaves). 
Eupatoria: Bi-defus Avraham ben Shemuel Firkovich, 1866-1867. KD 59] 

2.8. Aaron ben Joseph. Mivhar yesharim. Eupatoria, 1835/36. 16, 58, 22, 26 leaves. 
Includes: 1) Aaron ben Joseph's commentary on Joshua, with supercommen- 
tary by Firkovich, entitled Zekhor le-Avraham; 2) Aaron ben Joseph's commen- 
tary on Judges, Samuel and Kings with glosses by Shalom of Halicz; Aaron's 
commentary on Isaiah up till 59:3; completed by Firkovich under the title 
Qissur takhlit Yesha'yah; Abraham Firkovich, Hotam tokhnit (leaves 49-58), an 
anti-Rabbinic polemic; 3) Jacob ben Reuben, Sefer ha-‘Osher on Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Minor Prophets; 4) Jacob ben Reuben, Sefer ha-‘Osher on Proverbs to 
end of the Bible. Only the first section has the title: Mwhar yesharim. [KD 24] 

2.9. Aaron ben Joseph. Sefer ha-Mivhar ve-tov ha-mishar: Perush ‘al ha-Torah. With 
commentary Tirat kesef by Joseph Solomon Lucki. Eupatoria: lankel Shmuilovich 
Finkel’man, 1835. 60, 71, 51, 33, 37, [3] leaves. [KD 22] 

2.10. Hamishah humshe Torah. Eupatoria: M. Trishkan, 1840. [3], 76, 66, 48, 66, 66, 
40 leaves. Hebrew text of the Torah and Five Scrolls. Only the second Karaite 
edition or translation of a part of the Bible. Sponsored by Hakham Simhah 
Babovich, who found the available Rabbanite editions of the Torah inadequate 
and full of errors. Intended for use in Karaite schools. Spelling of printer’s 
name varies. Here it is Tirishkan; sometimes it is Trishkan. [KD 32] 

2.11. [Jeremiah with translation into Judeo-Tatar and a glossary]. Odessa, 1873. 
Cited from M. Steinschneider, “Allgemeine Einleitung in der Jüdische Literatur 
des Mittelalters," JQR 16 (1904): 744. Poznanski did not see this item. [KD 77] 

2.12. Lucki, Joseph Solomon. Shiggayon le-David. Eupatoria, 1835. 10 leaves. David 
Kukizow’s criticisms of his supercommentary on Aaron b. Joseph's Miwhar, 
along with his responses. Printed together with Sefer ha-Mivhar. [KD 23] 

2.13. Sefer Targum Torah [New'im, Ketuvim] bi-leshon Tatar. Eupatoria: M. Tirishkan, 
1841. 4 vols. 1 (48, 40, 29, 69, 33 leaves); 2 (162 leaves); 3 (179 leaves); 4 
(137, 26 leaves) [KD 35] [KTL 18] 

2.14. Sultansky, Mordecai. Sefer Teitiv da‘at. Eupatoria: Bi-defus Avraham ben Shemu’el 
Firkovich, 1858. 130 p. Exegetical and theological discussions. [KD 52] 


Halakhah 


2.15. Aaron ben Elijah. Sefer Misvot gadol ha-nigra Gan ‘eden. Ed. Judah Savuskan. 
Eupatoria: Bi-defus Avraham ben Shemu’el Firkovich, 1866. [2], 197 leaves. 
Edition based on four manuscripts. [KD 58] 

2.16. Bashyatchi, Elijah. Adderet Ehyhau. Eupatoria: David b. Mordecai Kukizow, 
1834. [3], 1-2, [9], 15 fie. 13]—102, 34 leaves. Includes, after ch. 22, two 
treatises by Kukizow, Halikhot ‘lam and Yemot ‘olam which include various 
astronomical tables. Two additional works by Bashyatchi, Jegeret ha-som on fast- 
ing on the Sabbath, and Jggeret Gid ha-nasheh, on the prohibition against sinews 
in poultry, and a reply to Elijah Mizrahi’s strictures vs. Aaron b. Joseph 
regarding Nm 27:11 are also appended. [KD 20] 

2.17. Bashyatchi, Elijah. Adderet Eliyahu. Ed. Isaac Beim. Odessa: Tip. L. Nitche, 
1870. [6], 228 leaves. Sponsored by Nahamu Babovich. Includes David 
Kukizow's Yemot ‘lam and Halikhhot ‘olam as in the Eupatoria ed. [KD 68] 

2.18. Hadassi, Judah. Eshkol ha-kofer. Eupatoria: Mordecai Tirishkan, 1836. [1], 155 
leaves. With Index Nahal Eshkol by Caleb Afendopolo. Nahal Eshkol appears 
on leaves 1-9, followed by the work itself. [KD 26] 

2.19. Lucki, Abraham ben Joseph Solomon. /geeret zug ve-mfrad. Eupatoria, 1837. 
[14] leaves. Printed at the press of M. Tirishkan, although this is not men- 


2.20. 
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tioned. Deals with a special case in marriage law, whether a man can marry 
his sister-in-law’s sister, without his brother divorcing his wife. Lucki favors a 
lenient interpretation of the law. He cites opinions of several other contem- 
porary Karaite authorities (Mordecai Sultansky, David Kukizow, Aron Kabakchi, 
Yeshu'ah Kohen of Theodosia) and refutes them all. This work, probably 
because of its controversial nature, had a very small circulation and is very 
rare. [KD 28] 
Nahawandi, Benjamin ben Moses. Masat Binyamin. Eupatoria: Firkovich, 
[1836?]. 8 leaves. No title page. A digest of civil laws. The last two leaves 
include Iggeret ha-teshuvah, or Teshuvot ha-'iqqar on the laws of incest, a digest 
of laws compiled by Judah Hadassi, based on a larger work by Yeshu'ah ben 
Yehudah, and a short treatise by Firkovich, entitled She'elati u-vagqashati, which 
deals with the correct date for the fast of the seventh month (Tishn 23 or 
24). [KD 25] 


Calendar 


2.21. 
2.22. 
2.23. 


2.24. 
2.25. 
2.26. 


2.27. 


Firkovich, Moses ben Jacob. Luah la-‘adat ha-Qara’im li-shenat 629. Odessa: Tip. 
M. Beilinson, 1868. 14, [1] p. [KD 63] 

Kukizow, David. Ma'amar be-qiddush ha-hodesh. Eupatoria, 1840 or 1841. [11] 
p. Short treatise on the sanctification of the New Moon. [KD 37] 
Kukizow, David. Qevt'ot le-rashe hodashim u-tequfot ke-minhag ha-Qara im. ve-hodshei 
Rom. Eupatoria: M. Tirishkan, 1840. 10 leaves. On calendation and the cal- 
culation of the New Moon, for the years 5601—5625. [KD 33] 

Luah li-shenat 620[-624] [1859-1863]. Edited by Nahamu Babovich. Title page 
and explanations in Judeo-Tatar. [KD 53-57] 

Lucki, Joseph Solomon. Luhot ‘ad shenat 661. [sl.: s.n., 1858?]. [13] leaves. 
[KD 51] 

Lucki, Isaac ben Solomon. Or ha-levanah. Iggeret Pinnat yigrat. Immanuel ben 
Jacob. Shesh kenafayim. Ed. Nahamu Babovich. Zhitomir: Bakst, 1872. [11], 6, 
143, 7, [1] p. 20, [4] leaves. Pagination may vary in different copies. Pinnat 
yigrat is on pp. 115-143. First published in 1834 (2.37). Includes poem by A. 
Firkovich and biography of the author by Nahamu Babovich. Immanuel ben 
Jacob, a Rabbanite, wrote this work in Tarascon in 1365. Both astronomi- 
cal works were proofread by the Rabbanite H.Z. Slonimsky. Or ha-levanah 1s 
one of the most important Karaite works on the calendar. [KD 74] 

Sapak, Joseph. Geresh yerahim: hibbur 'al ha-tekhunah. Odessa: Bi-defus M.A. 
Belinson, 1871. 140, 10, [1] p. Work on astronomy. [KD 69] 


Liturgy 


Siddurim 


2.28. 


2.29. 


Seder ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-Qara'im. Eupatoria: Mordecai Tirishkan, 1836. 4 
vols. Vol. 1: Evening Weekday, Purim and Fastday prayers; Morning prayers; 
Sabbath prayers; Aaron ben Joseph’s piyyutim for the weekly Torah read- 
ings, Haftarot, Judah Gibbor’s Minhat Yehudah. Vol. 2: Festival prayers. Vol. 
3: High holiday prayers. Vol. 4: Occasional prayers, religious poems. [KD 
27] 

Seder tefillot ha-Qara' im. Vienna, 1854. 4 vols. Printer: Adalbert della Torre. 
Ed. Isak Isakowitsch. Sponsored by Solomon ben Isaac and Moses Tungur. 
Proofread by Solomon Stern, a well-known Rabbanite scholar. According to 
Poznanski, this was one of the most beautiful, error-free editions of the sid- 
dur. Division similar to other editions. [KD 48] 
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2.30. Siddur tefillot ke-minhag ha-Qara’im. Vilna: SJ. Fuenn, A.Ş. Rosenkrantz, 1868. 
Vol. 1. [2], 180 p. [KD 64] 

2.31. Seder tefillot ke-minhag ha-Qara’im. Heleg 2. Tefillot kol shabbetot ha-shanah. Odessa: 
Bi-defus M. Belinson, 1871/72. 342 p. Continuation of previous item. Only 
two vols. published. [KD 73] 

2.32. Siddur tefillot ha-Qara’im le-khol ha-shanah. Ed. Abraham Firkovich. Vilna: SJ. 
Fuenn, A.S. Rosenkrantz, 1870/71. 4, 140, 16 p. An abridged one-volume 
ed. [KD 70] 


Haggadot 
2.33. Targum Hallel ha-qatan Eupatoria, [1840?]. 7 leaves. Judeo-Tatar translation of 
the Haggadah [KTL 19] [KD 47] 


Other 

2.34. Firkovich, Abraham. Qetoret tamid. Vilna, 1867. 2 leaves. Private devotions. 
[KD 62] 

2.35. Firkovich, Abraham. Qeforet tamid. Ed. Moses Firkovich. Odessa, 1868. 4 p. 
With Karaim (Luck dialect) translation. Separate t.p. in. Karaim. [KD 65] 
[KTL 15] 


Philosophy and Theology 


2.36. Aaron ben Elijah. ‘Es Hayyim. ... "m petrush Or ha-hayyim she-peresh Simbah 
Yishaq ben Mosheh [Lucki]. Eupatoria: M. Trishkan, 1847. Printed by Jacob 
Firkovich and Semah ben Aaron Moses Mintz. [1] 136 leaves. Last book 
published by Trishkan. Lucki’s commentary was written in 1758. Includes 
index by Caleb Afendopolo, entitled Derek “Es ha-hayyim, completed in 1497. 
The Karaites seemed to be unaware of the 1841 ed. published in Vienna by 
F. Delitzsch. [KD 43] 

2.37. Lucki, Isaac ben Solomon. Pinnat_yigrat . Eupatoria: A. Firkovich, Simhah ben 
Yosef, 1834. [2], 15, [1], 8, [20] leaves. Includes a Karaim (Luck dialect) 
translation of the ten articles of faith, a section on the Sabbath from Moses 
Begi's book of commandments, Mas'at Mosheh, a letter, Iggeret ahuz, by Joseph 
Solomon Delmedigo to Zerah ben Nathan of Troki, and letters by I.M. Jost 
to Simhah Babovich (written 1n 1829-1830), with Judeo-Tatar translation. 
Some copies include letters by Joel Baer Falkovich to Abraham Firkovich and 
a rhymed treatise on the split between the Rabbanites and the Karaites enti- 
tled Sela‘ ha-mahloget which Firkovich had sent as a reply to Falkovich. [KD 
19] [KTL 13] 

2.38. Lucki, Isaac ben Solomon. Pinnat yigrat. Eupatoria: M. Trishkan, 1840. [3], 
15, 8, [28] leaves. Pagination irregular and varies from copy to copy. New 
edition of previous item, having passed under the censor's knife. [KD 34a] 


Polemics 


2.39. Abraham ben Josiah. Emunah omen. Eupatoria: Mordecai Trishkan, 1846. 50 
p. On the differences between the Rabbanites and the Karaites. Written in 
1712. [KD 41] 

2.40. Firkovich, Abraham. Sefer Massah u-merivah. Eupatoria: Mordecai Trishkan, 
1838. 16 p., 156, 3 leaves. Anti-Rabbanite polemic. A defense against his 
Rabbanite critics, who accused him of ignorance and heresy. Sarah Fraenkel 
(1994) has pointed out that this book seems to have been issued in two forms, 
one meant for a Karaite audience, the second, censored version, intended for 
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a Rabbanite audience. In this version, some of the biting criticism of Rabbanite 
Jewry has been tempered. [KD 29] 


Literature 


2.41. 


2.42. 


2.43. 


2.44. 


Firkovich, Jacob. JVesiet adam evladina va yahid tefillahsi. Eupatoria, 1841. [7] p. 
A rhymed admonition in Judeo-Tatar and a private prayer. Jacob was Abraham's 
eldest son. [KD 36] [KTL 11] 

Kazaz, Elijah. Shirim ahadim. Leipzig: Karl P. Lork, 1857 [4], 41, [3] p. [KD 
49] 

Kazaz, Mordecai ben Solomon. Suf devash. Tuv Taam. Eupatoria: Zerah 
Firkovich, 1835. 21, 13, 34, [4] leaves. The first work contains poems in 
Judeo-Tatar on the weekly Torah readings. The second is a catechism. A 
third appended work is called Meshalim u-ma‘astyot, and includes various stories 
and tales of non-Jewish origin. Some copies of Suf devash include four unpag- 
inated leaves which have the story of Hannah and her seven sons in Judeo- 
Tatar (“Ma‘aseh Hanah ha-sadeqet ve-shiv‘at baneha”). [KD 21] [KTL 14] 
Lucki, Abraham ben Joseph Solomon. Mishlei musar. Eupatoria, [n.d] 29 p. 
Moralistic fables translated into Karaim (Luck dialect) from many languages. 
[KD 46] [KTL 10] 


Textbooks, Education 


2.45. 


2.46. 


2.47. 


2.48. 


2.49. 


2.50. 


2.51. 


Aaron ben Joseph. Kell yof. Eupatoria: M. Trishkan, 1847. 10 leaves. Edited 
by Isaac and Judah Trishkan. [KD 42] 

Firkovich, Abraham, presumed author. Kelalei ha-diqduq bi-leshon Qedar ‘al derekh 
she'elot. u-teshuvot. (Eupatoria, 1838?]. 32 leaves. A short Hebrew grammar in 
Karaim (Luck dialect), in catechetical form. The authors name, “Avraham 
yeru[shalmi] hazaq emas" is indicated in the acrostic of the opening poem. 
[KD 31] [KTL 6] 

Firkovich, Abraham Seder ha-limmud le-hinnukh ha-ne‘arim me-alfa beta bi-khelalim 
gesarim u-verakhah ve-hodaah. Ed. J. Firkovich. [Eupatoria, 1842]. Very rare. 
Incomplete copy seen at Schocken Library, Jerusalem. 

Kazaz, Elijah. Le-regel ha-yeladim: le-lammed na'arei Benei Migra leshon ‘ewer. Odessa: 
Bi-defus M. Belinson, 1869. 2 v. ([8], 294, [1]; [4], 152, 160, [2] p.). Hebrew 
textbook for Tatar-speakers. Includes a textbook and a chrestomathy with a 
Hebrew-Tatar glossary. [KD 66] [KTL 7] 

Levita, Elijah. Seer Harkavah. Eupatoria: M. Trishkan, 1838. 42 leaves. A 
grammar book dealing with the grammar of every foreign and compound 
word in the Bible and the grammar of the noun and the verb. This is essen- 
tially a reprint of the 2d ed. published in Venice in 1546. The title page 
asserts that as this work has not been available since 1546, it has been printed 
again “for the benefit of Karaites and Rabbanites." A direct sales pitch is 
made to both Karaites and Rabbanites: “Dear Students, Rabbanites and 
Karaites, Buy the Harkavah, buy sound teaching..." [KD 30] 

Moskowitz, Nisan Yehonatan. Kelalei diqdug leshon “ever: le-lammed le-talmidim dinei 
tenu‘ot veha-sheva dagesh ve-rafeh ve-din otiyot rafot u-degushot veha-té/amim ve-dinei- 
hem... Vilna: SJ. Fuenn, A.Z. Rosenkrantz, 1872. 16 p. A Hebrew gram- 
mar book. [KD 76] 

Tibbon, Samuel ibn, presumed author. Ruah hen. Eupatoria, 1834. 27 leaves. 
A glossary of foreign words in the Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides, apparently 
intended for use as a textbook. Usually attributed to Judah ibn Tibbon or 
Jacob Anatoli. [KD 18] 
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2.52. Sapak, Joseph. Jggeret ha-temunot. Odessa: Bi-defus M.A. Belinson, 1869. [4], 
40, [2] p. Elements of logic for students. [KD 67] 

2.53. Sultansky, Mordecai. Petah üqvah: kelalim gesartm be-digduq leshon ha-qodesh. 
Eupatoria: Tip. G.A. Firkovich, 1857. [12], 226, 4 p. Grammar for school- 
children. [KD 50] 


Occasional Publications 


2.54. Ahavat fie. ahavah] li-Venei Magra. [s.l: s.n., s.d.] [4] p. No t.p. Date uncertain, 
but Poznanski estimates ca. 1847. Contains various poems for Purim. [KD 
44] 

2.55. [Babovich, Simhah]. Mesirat moda'ah. [Eupatoria, 1835/36?][2] leaves. A broad- 
side in Hebrew and Judeo-Tatar addressed to the Crimean Karaite commu- 
nities about educating children, and announcing the founding of a new school 
in Eupatoria. Date is approximate. [KD 45] [KTL 9] 

2.56. Firkovich, Abraham. Berakhah ve-hoda’ah. Eupatoria: Jacob Firkovich, 1842. 11 
p. Poems in honor of a bar mitzvah, along with other poems. [KD 39] 

2.57. Firkovich, Abraham. Evel kaved. Odessa: Bi-defus M.A. Belinson, 1866. 24 p. 
Eulogy for his son, Jacob (1810-1865), and his wife Hannah (1791-1866). 
[KD 60] 

2.58. Ketav 'edut. Eupatoria, 1841. [4] leaves. Four poems in honor of the dedica- 
tion of a Torah Scroll. [KD 38]. See also Poznanski, *Gelegenheitsdruck." 

2.59. Shivhei todah [le-QYraH= Qesar Yarum Hodo]. Eupatoria, 1833. [8] p. Prayers and 
hymns of thanks to Tsar Nicholas I and other noblemen, who granted the 
Karaites an exemption from military service in 1827. Authors include Joseph 
Solomon Lucki, his son Abraham, Mordecai Kazaz and Abraham Firkovich. 
‘The introduction is in Hebrew and Judeo-Tatar. [KD 17] [KTL 16] 


Miscellaneous 


2.60. Firkovich, Abraham, ed. Benei Reshef. Vienna: Peres Smolenskin, 1870/71. 44 
p. Nine texts published from manuscript by Firkovich [KD 72] 

2.61. Firkovich, Abraham. Taganot Even Reshef. Vienna: [s.n.], 1875. 15 p. 

2.62. Firkovich, Gabriel. <ikhron le-dor aharon. Vilna: S.J. Fuenn, A.Ş. Rosenkrantz, 
1870/71. The author was a nephew of Abraham Firkovich. Describes a per- 
sonal [financial?] catastrophe that befell him. [KD 71] 

2.63. Solomon ben Samuel Muvhar. Hozeg yad: pisqei rabbeinu Mosheh ben Maimon zal 
be-yado ha-hazaqah meyussad be-derekh shir.... Odessa: Bi-defus M.A. Belinson, 
1866. [4], 226 p. Published by Zerah Firkovich from MS. [KD 61] 


3. 1878-1917 (Includes items in Pozanski’s “Karäische Literatur," with additions) 
General. Works 


3.1. Babovich, Samuil. K^ nekotorym voprosam karaimskot obshchestuennoi zhizm. Kiev: 
Tipo-litografiia gazety ^Kievskoe Slovo,” 1898. 32 p. 

3.2. Eliashevich, Saadia Semenov. Priroda i zhizm. Pt. 1. Moscow, 1894. 16 p. 
Work of general philosophy based on Karaite sources. 

3.3. Firkovich, M.IA. Starinny: karaimskii gorodok Kale: nazyoaemyi nyne Chufut-Kale. 
Vilna: Tip. I. Sionson, 1907. 48 p. 
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Firkovich, Z.A. Sbornik starinnykh gramot i uzakonenit Rossüskoi imperii kasatel’no prav 
i sostowantia. russko-podannykh karammov. St. Petersburg, 1890. xxxvi, 224 p. Collection 
of documents. 

Kukizov, IU.D. Karaimy: kratkii istoricheskai ocherk. St. Petersburg, 1898. 2d ed. 
1900. 36 p. 

Kukizow, IU.D. Sorok chetyre nadsrobnykh pamiatmka iz Kryma s karaimskogo klad- 
bishcha v Chufut-Kale...St. Petersburg, 1910. 48 p. On the cemetery inscrip- 
tions at Chufut-Kale. 

Levi-Babovich, T. Ocherk voznikoveniia karaizma. Sevastopol’, 1913. 

[Maletskii, F.A.?]. Opisaniia drevnostei starinnogo karaimskogo gorodka Kale ih Kyrk- 
Era nyne Chufut-Kale. Melitopol’, 1911. 12 p. 

Prik, Solomon. Besedy o karaimstve. Odessa: Tip. Kh. Nakhamkin, 1902. 127 
p. General work on Karaism, with emphasis on Eastern Europe. 


. Prik, Solomon. Glavnye osnovy karaimskogo verouchenita. Odessa, 1917. P? 
. Shapshal, Seraia. Karaimy i Chufut-Kale v Krymu: kratku ocherk. St. Petersburg: 


P.I. Babkin, 1896. 


. [Sinani, Isaak?]. Dva slova o Karaimakh. Odessa, 1893. 15 p. 
. Sinani, Isaak O. Zstorza vozniknoveniia i razvitiia karaimizma. 2 vols. (113 p., 295, 


vii p.). Simferopol’: Tip. Spiro, 1888-89. General history of Karaism 


Astronomy, .New Moon, Calendars 


3.14. Dubinski, Simhah. Luhot li-qeviot rashe hodashim ule-yamim tovim u-shéar divrei 


3.15. 


3.16. 
3.17. 


3.18. 


3.19. 


3.20. 


3.21. 


3.22. 


3.23. 


hefes le-hamesh shanim resufot mi-shenat 5661 ‘ad sof shenat 5665. Eupatoria: Tip. 
M. Murovanskii, 1900. 80 p. Five-year calendar for 5661-5665. Added t.p. 
in Russian. [KL 26] 

Firkovich, Moses. Molad Qara’imsa dunya yaratilmasma . . . hi-shenat 5666. Eupatoria: 
Tip. M. Murovanskii, 1905. 32 p. T.p. in Judeo-Tatar; most of text in Russian. 
Pocket calendar for one year (1905/6). [KL 28] [KTL 8] 

Kukizow, Judah ben David. Binah le-“ttm: hibbur be-heshbonot ha-tekhunah ha- 
hadashah. Odessa, 1878-1879. 2 vols. (24, 24 p.) Work on astronomy. [KL 2] 
Kukizow, Judah ben David. Halikhot folam: hibbur be-hokhmat ha-tekhunah ha- 
hadashah. Odessa, 1880. 40 p. Work on astronomy. [KL 3] 

Kukizow, Judah ben David. Luah li-gevtot rashe hodashim ule-yamim tovim veha- 
shear... li-shenat 642, 645, 644 (1881-1884) le-misparam. Odessa, 1881. 72 p. 
[KL 23] 

Kukizow, Judah ben David. Luhot h-gevi‘ot rashe hodashim ule-yamim tovim veha- 
shear... le-eser shanim resufot mi-shenat 5651 ‘ad sof shenat 5660 (1890—1900) le- 
misparam. [Odessa?], 1890. 235 p. [KL 25] 

Kukizow, Judah ben David. Moladot u-qevi‘ot rashei hodashim ke-minhag ha-Qara’im. 
St. Petersburg, 1912. [1], 88 p. Calendar for 2200 years from 4001-6200. 
Added t.p. in Russian 

Ne'eman, Shemu’el. Luhot li-gevtot rashe hodashim vi-met ha-mo'adim. veha-somot u- 
shear divrei hefes le-hamesh shanim resufot mi-shenat 5665 ‘ad sof shenat 5670. Eupatoria: 
Tip. M. Murovanskii, 1905. 80 p. Added t.p. in Russian. [KL 27] 
Ne'eman, Shemu’el. Luhot li-qevi'ot rashe hodashim ule-yamim tovim u-she ar divrei 
hefes le-hamesh shanim resufot mi-shenat 5671 ‘ad sof shenat 5675. Eupatoria: Tip. 
M. Murovansku, 1910. 79 p. [KL 45] 

Qostini, Isaac Qerimi. Luhot li-qew'ot rashe hodashim ule-yamim tovim u-she'ar divrai 
hefes le-shesh shanim resufot mi-shenat 5645 ad shenat 5650. Odessa, 1884. [KL 24] 
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Liturgy General. Works 


3.24. Seder hora ot ha-tefillot. Odessa: M. Beilinson, 1883. [2] leaves. Instructions re 
order of service for weekdays, sabbaths and holidays. 


Stddurim (sorted chronologically) 


3.25. Stddur ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-Qara' im. Vilna: Bi-defus Yehudah Leib Mes, 
1891-1893. 4 vols. Funded by Jacob Shishman and sons. Edited by Pinhas 
Malecki. Follows the Vienna 1854 ed. Vol. 1 includes a treatise on Karaite 
customs by Joseph Malinovsky of Troki, published from a 1689 manuscript. 
Malecki also replaced piyyutim of Ibn Gabirol and Judah ha-Levi with those 
of Karaite authors from manuscript. In vol. 4 there are 79 additional piyyu- 
tim not previously published, in addition to the 157 from earlier editions. 
Includes also previously unpublished selihot and 'ageidot, and a Karaim (Troki 
dialect) translation of selihot for Yom Kippur with special t.p.: Targum tehinot 
u-fiyyutim le-ereu va-boqer Yom ha-kippurim mi-leshon ha-qodesh li-leshon Qedar. Vilna, 
1892. Ed. Isaac Sultansky Also pub. separately. This edition used as basis for 
most later editions. [KL 10] 

3.26. Molitvy pered obedom i posle obeda za tsel god po obriadu Karaimov. Trans. 1.B.H. 
Firkovich. Tsaritsin, 1896. Vol. 1 

3.27. Molitoy v den? vseproshchentia. Trans. 1.B.H. Firkovich. Tsaritsin, 1896. Vol. 2. 

3.28. Poriadok molitvov. dha karaimov. Tsaritsin, 1901. Based on Firkovich’s abridged 
ed. 

3.29. Siddur tefillah. Budapest, 1903. 2 vols. (112, 172 p). Vol. 1: Weekday prayers, 
Rosh hodesh, Purim, Fast Days. Vol. 2: Sabbath and Rosh hodesh. Ed. 
Yeshu‘ah ben Mosheh Sirgani. Commissioned by Cairo community. [KL 11] 

3.30. Stddur tefillot ke-minhag ha-Qar@im. Eupatoria: Bi-defus Mosheh Murovanski, 
1903/4. 2 vols. Vol. 1: Weekdays. Vol. 2: Sabbaths. [KL 12] 

3.31. Malecki, F.A. Qol Ya‘agov = Glas’ Takova: Molitoy karaimov na ves? god. Vilna: Tip. 
ILI. Pirozhnikova, 1910. 2 vols. Prayers in Russian for the entire year. 


Haggadot (sorted chronologically) 


3.32. Seder Haggadah shel hag ha-Pesah ‘im targum ‘aroi ke-minhag ha-Qara’im ha-darim ba- 
"r al-Qahirah ha-semukhah le-So‘an Misrayim. Pressburg, 1879. Printer: Stefan 
Nirschy. Sponsor: Yeshu‘ah ben Mosheh [Sirgani]. [8] p. Hebrew text and 
Arabic translation.[KL 13] 

3.33. Haggadah shel Pesah "im targum bi-leshon Russya ke-minhag ha-Qaraim. Ed. Judah 
Kukizow. Odessa, 1883. 20 p. [KL 40] 

3.34. Haggadah shel Pesah ‘im targum bi-leshon Russya ke-minhag ha-Qara'im. Ed. Judah 
Kukizow. St. Petersburg: Bi-defus V. Ettinger, 1889/90. [2] 24, [2] p. [KL 15] 

3.35. Haggadah, o Hallel Qatan leere». Pesah ke-minhag ha-Qaraim “im ha‘ataqah bi-sefat 
Rusit. Ed. Solomon Prik. Odessa: Bi-defus Abba Dukhna, 1899/1900. 25 p. 
[KL 16] 

3.36. Seder Hallel Qatan ke-minhag Benet Migra qodesh meturgam li-leshon Qedar. Trans. 
Pinhas Malecki. Translation of the Haggadah into Karaim (Troki dialect). 
Vilna: Bi-defus Y. Pirozhnikov, 1900. 26 p. [KL 18] [KTL 12] 

3.37. Haggadah, o Hallel Qatan le-‘ereo Pesah. Odessa, 1901/2. 30 p. Ed. Solomon 
Prik. Also with Russian translation. [KL 17] 

3.38. Seder Haggadah shel hag ha-Pesah kefi minhag ha-Yisre'elim. ha-Qara’im. Budapest, 
1903. Printer: S. Markus. 14 p. Hebrew text only. Also commissioned by Cairo 
commmunity. Reprint of previous item. [KL 14] 


3.39. 


3.40. 
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Haggadah Qara@imsa ve-Russa = Povestvovane na Paskhu po karaimski i po russkt. 
Ed. M. Firkovich. Vilna: Tip. I. Sionson, 1907. 12, 12 p. The haggadah is 
in Hebrew and Russian, even though the t.p. indicates that it is in Karaim. 
{KL 19] 

Seder Hallel Qatan, o, Hageadah shel Pesah ke-minhag ha-Qara’im. Vilna, 1913. [46] 
p. Ilustrated; with Russian translation. 


Piyyutim 


3.41. 


3.42. 


3.43. 
3.44. 
3.45. 


3.46. 


Babadzhan, S". Divret ahavah le-leil Purim. Eupatoria: Tip. M.M. Murovanskii, 
1914. 7 p. Hebrew and Judeo-Tatar. 

Bizikovich, Yishaq, Yishaq Bo‘az Firkovich, eds. Tehillot Yisra^el: tosafot li-tefillot 
ha-Qara’im. Berditshuv: Bi-defus Sheftel, 1909. 80 p. Additional prayers for 
Karaite services. 

Dubinski, Simhah, ed. Sagun lahash: selihot, viduyim ve-gam qinot. Vilna: Romm, 
1895. 15 poems in Hebrew and Karaim (Troki dialect) translation. [KL 21] 
Firkovich, Abraham. Qeforet tamid. Eupatoria: Tip. M.L. Murovanskii, 1905. 
13 p. With Russian translation. See above. [KL 22] 

Malecki, Pinhas. Rone Falet. Vilna: Bi-defus Y.L. Metz, 1890. viii, 39 p. 
Translations into Karaim (Troki dialect) of various piyyutim and selihot. [KL 
20] 

Prik, Solomon. Iggeret gappurim (stikhotvoreme na Purim). Odessa, 1912. 23, 8 p. 
Poems for Purim. 


Textbooks 


3.47. 


3.48. 


3.49. 


3.50. 


3.51. 


3.52. 


3.53. 


3.54. 


3.55. 


3.56. 


Duwan, Jacob b. Benjamin. Yesodei dat ha-Qara’im: le-lammed le-na‘arei ule-na'arot 
Benet Miqra. darkhei ha-dat veha-emunah. St. Petersburg, 1890. [5], 107 p. Text 
in Russian, with sources in Hebrew. Russian t.p.: Kattkhizis osnovy kararmskogo 
zakona. [KL 29] 

Firkovich, M.IA. Karaimskii katikhizis vkraitse. Melitopol, 1915. Articles of faith 
for children. 

Kazaz, Elijah. Le-regel ha-yeladim: Praktichesku uchebnik drevneevreiskago iazyka dha 
karaimskikh uchilishch. Eupatoria: Tip. M. Muranovskii, 1896. iv, 282 p. Hebrew 
textbook for children. [KL 30] 

Kokkei, Abraham. Ohel Avraham: le-lammed bo tinoqei bet midrash shel Bene; Migra. 
Odessa: Bi-defus Abba Dukhna, 1903. [2], 68 p. [KL 31] 

Kratkie molituy dlia uchashchikhsia detei karaimov. Odessa, 1905. 45 p. Hebrew text 
with Russian translation. 

Prik, Solomon. Sefer Torat ha-hinukh, kolel reshit limmudei ha-ger? ah bi-sefat avoteinu — 
safah hayah u-verurah . . . le-lo'elet ha-yeladim. li- Venei Magra be-arsenu. Heleg 1. Odessa: 
Bi-defus Abba Dukhna, 1910. 55 p. No more published. Added t.p. in Russian 
[KL 44] 

Shamash, IA.B. Kratki katikhizis: rukovodstvo k nachal’nomu obuchenitu karaimskikh 
deter Zakonu Bozhtiu 1 kratkot istorn karaimizma. Eupatoria: Tip. I.F. Raikhel’sona, 
1913. 

Shamash, Ya'aqov. Qoi Ya‘agou: sefer le-lammed bo beli moreh li-qero. bi-zeman me‘at 
bi-leshon ha-qodesh. Kharkov: Defus ha-Tehiyah, [1910?]. Hebrew textbook. 
Introduction and rubrics in Russian. 

Siddur qatan le-talmide battei midrashot shel Benet Migra. Eupatoria: Tip. M. 
Murovanskii, 1896. 8 p. A few Hebrew prayers for schoolchildren. [KL 32] 
Téfillah qodem ha-limmud . . . tefillah ahar ha-limmud. {s.1., n.d.]. Single sheet. Prayers 
before and after study. [KL 33] 
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Literature 
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al-Shu‘ara al-Yahüd al-‘Arab. Alexandria, 1929. 2d printing: 1939. 237 p. 
Survey of Jewish poets writing in Arabic, from Samu'il to Ibn Sahl. 

Tafsir al-Tawrüh = Peirush al ha-Torah. Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Rahmaniyyah 
bi Misr, 1928. 1 vol. (329 p.) no more published. Commentary on the 
Torah (Bereshit-Noah) 
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4.6.27. Usiüdh al-Ibriyyah = Moreh ha-Tont. Cairo: Samwil Rahmin Ashir, 1925. 159, 
8 p. A Hebrew grammar. 

4.6.28. al-Yahüdi: manā wa-'agidah. Cairo: Filiks Mizrahi, [n.d.]. 76 p. Treatise on 
the meaning of the name Jew and principles of Karaite belief. 

4.6.29. al-Yahüdryyah. Cairo, 1920. Defense of Karaism. (EK) 

Other Works 

4.6.30. Babovich, Toviyah. Mi-poh umi-sham: (ma'amarim u-mikhtavim ‘al nosim shonim). 
[Cairo?, 1947]. 145, [2] p. In Hebrew, Arabic and French. Title in French: 
D'ici et de là. Miscellaneous articles and letters. 

4.6.31. Babovich, Toviyah. Ras al-zawtyyah = Rosh pinah. Cairo, 1947. 135 p. Three 
articles on ‘Anan, Benjamin al-Nahawandi, Daniel al-Qümisr. 

4.6.32. Israel, ha-Dayyan, al-Maghribi. al-Dhabihah ‘nda al-Yahüd al-Qarr@ un. 
Trans. Abraham b. Shabbetai Manjubi Cairo, 1930. 20 p. Manual of ritual 
slaughtering. 

4.6.33. Israel, ha-Dayyan, al-Maghribi. Kalam fi shurüt al-dhabh. Cairo, 1961. 14 p. 


Reprint of the previous item. Also reprinted in Leon Nemoy, “Israel al- 
Maghri's Tract on Ritual Slaughtering," Henoch 13 (1991): 195-218, which 
was the source for this citation. 


4.6.34. Jamiyyah Musa'adah al-idhari al-fagirat li-ta^ifah al-Isra^iliyyin al-Qarra?in bi-Misr. 


4.6.35. 


4.6.36. 


4.6.37. 


Cairo, 1933. Report of the Union for Aid to Poor Karaite Brides (third 
annual report). 

Kokkei, Abraham. Ohel Avraham: le-lammed bo tinoget bet midrash shel Benet Migra. 
Cairo, 1955. 62 p. Reprint of the Odessa, 1903 ed. Added title in Arabic. 
Luah li-qevi‘ot rashei hodashim vi-mei ha-mo‘adim veha-somot ve-arba‘ tequfot li-shenat 
5696-5729. Cairo: Hevrat ha-haslahah ha-le’umit la-Yisre’elim ha-Qara’im 
be-Misrayim, 1935-1969. Annual publication. From 1937 the publisher is 
the Karaite rabbinical court, Bet ha-din la-Yisre’elim ha-Qara’im be-Misrayim. 
Calendars for 5704, 5706, 5707, 5708 contains speeches and articles by 
Toviyah Babovich on various subjects. The calendar continues with varia- 
tions in title and publisher until at least 1969/70. See Walfish, Bibliography, 
for details. 

Yom Tov, Yosef ben Avraham (Yisuf Ibrahim Yamtüv) and David Elisha 
(Dafid Zaki Lisha’). al-Murshid al-amin = Moreh sedeg. Cairo, 1948. 128 p. 
Short manual of the Karaite faith. Text chiefly in Arabic. 


6. Israel 


General Works 


4.7.1. 
4.7.2. 


History 
4.7.3. 


4.7.4. 


Devir, Yosef. Hoveret hasbarah ‘al ha-Yehudim ha-Qara'im. Ramlah, [1992?]. 20 p. 
El-Gamil, Yoseph. Hoveret hasbarah le-hishtalmut morim be-nose ha-Yehudim ha- 
Qara im. be-Ramlah. Ramlah: ha-Mazkirut ha-arsit, 197—?]. 20 p. General 
information. 


El-Gamil, Yoseph. Toledot ha-Yahadut ha-Qara'it. Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha-arsit 
shel ha-Yehudim ha-Oara'im be-Yisra'el, 1979—1981. 2 vols. 

El-Gamil, Yoseph. ha-Yahadut ha-Qara'it be-Misrayim. Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha- 
arsit la-Yehudim ha-Qara’im, 1985. 342, 91 p. 


4.7.5. 


4.7.6. 


4.7.7. 


4.7.8. 


4.7.9. 
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El-Gamil, Yoseph. Pirge Toviyah. Ramlah: Merkaz le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha- 
qara'it, 1998. 2 vols. (656 p.) Biography and works of Toviyah Babovich, 
Hakham of Egyptian community, 1934—1956. 

El-Gamil, Yoseph. ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Mizrah Eropah be-‘avar uva-hoveh. 
Ramlah: Mekhon “Tif’eret Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-Qara’it, 2000/01. 
384 p. 

Halevi, Hayyim. Toledot Hayyim: ishim ve-liqqutim. hilkhatyim. Ashdod: Halevi, 
1994. 375 p. Biographies of prominent Karaites. 

Mordecai ben Nisan. Ded Mordekhai. Ramlah: Hevrat haslahah li-Venei 
Miqra, 1966. Karaite history. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil, Hayyim ben Yishaq 
Halevi. 152 p. Includes: Orah saddiqim by Simhah Yishaq ben Mosheh 
[Lucki], on the differences between Karaites and Rabbanites, Qissur ‘nyan 
ha-shehitah by Elijah [Bashyatchi], and Hilkhot shehitah by Israel al-Maghribi, 
the latter two works on the laws of slaughtering. 

Solomon ben Afedah, ha-Kohen. Osper qayis: ‘al qorot hayyei qehillat ha-Yehudim 
ha-Qara’im be-Turkiyah ba-‘et ha-hadashah. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: 
Mekhon “Tiferet Yosef” le-heger ha-Yahadut ha-Qarai't, 1999/2000-2001/ 
2002. 2 v. (427, 553 p.). Includes sermons, eulogies, piyyutim for the holi- 
days, occasional poems and dirges for the deceased of the Karaite com- 
munity of Istanbul. 


Bible Editions and Commentaries 


4.7.10. 


4.7.11. 


4.7.12. 


4.7.13. 


4.7.14. 


4.7.15. 


Aaron ben Elijah. Keter Torah. Ramlah: [s.n.], 1972. 5 v. in 1 ([18], 94, 127, 
76, 50, 44 leaves). Commentary on the Pentateuch. Reprint of the Eupatoria, 
1866-67 ed. (2.7). 

Afendopolo, Caleb. ‘Asarah ma'amarot. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: Mekhon 
“Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara'it, 1999. 390 p. Commentary 
on Ps 119 and Song of Songs. 

Barer hettev: peirush yagar ve-nehmad ‘al ha-Torah. Ramlah: “Hizzuq Emunah,” 
2001. 175 p. An anthologized commentary on the Torah. 

Hamishah humshei Torah meduyyaq ‘al-pi ha-masorah shel Rabbeinu Aharon ben Asher. 
Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha-Qara'im be-Yisra’el, 1977. [6], 350, [6] p. Ed. 
Yoseph ben Ovadyah El-Gamil, Eliyahu ben Se‘adyah Dabah. 

Mesorodi, Moses. Pi Mosheh: perush sefer Qohelet. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: 
Mekhon "Tif'eret Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara’it, 2000. 5 vols. (1106 
pJ. Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 

Salmon ben Yerubim. Peirush li-Megillat Rut. Ramlah: “Hizzuq Emunah,” 
1998. 111 p. 


Halakhah 


4.7.16. 


4.7.17. 


4.7.18. 


Aaron ben Elijah. Sefer ha-misvot Gan ‘eden. Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha-arsit ha- 
*elyonah la-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1978. 197 leaves. Reprint of 
the Eupatoria, 1866 ed. (2.15). Law code. 

Afendopolo, Caleb. Sefer Patshegen ketav ha-dat: beur seder qer?at parshiyot. ha- 
Torah ve-haftarotehen be-shabetot u-mo'adei ha-shanah, be ur ketivat sefer Torah veha- 
dinim ha-kelulim bo, beur nosah ha-berakhot sheha-adam mithayyev bahem. Ed. Yoseph 
El-Gamil, Avraham ben Salim Gavriel Halevi, Yosef ben Elisha Shelomoh. 
Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha-arsit, 1977. 149 p. Laws for reading the Torah, 
for writing a Torah scroll, and for reciting benedictions 

Bashyatchi, Elijah. Sefer ha-misvot shel ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im Adderet Eliyahu. 
Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha-arsit shel ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1966. 
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4.7.19. 


4.7.20. 


4.7.21. 


4.7.22. 


4.7.23. 


4.7.24. 


4.7.25. 
4.7.26. 
4.7.27. 
4.7.28. 
4.7.29. 
4.7.30. 


4.7.31. 


4.7.32. 


4.7.33. 


4.7.34. 


4.7.35. 


4.7.36. 


4.7.37. 
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16, 450 p. Reprint of the Odessa, 1871 ed. (2.17). Includes 16 p. intro- 
duction by Zvi Ankon, “Beit Bashyasi ve-taqqanotav." 

Bashyatchi, Moses. Matteh Elohim. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: Mekhon 
“Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara’it, 2000/01. 190 p. On differ- 
ences between Karaites and Rabbanites, the commandments and the herme- 
neutical rules. 

El-Gamil, Yoseph. /mrot Yosef: dinei hag ha-masot, havai u-masoret ba-Yahadut ha- 
garavit. Ramlah: El-Gamil, 1996. 151 p. Laws of Pesah. 

El-Gamil, Yoseph. Dinei ishut veha-issurim lavo bi-qehal ha-Yehudim ha-Qara' im. 
Ashdod: Mekhon “Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara'it, 2000/01. 
366 p. Laws of personal status. 

Farag, Morad. ha-Ma‘amad ha-tsh. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha-Oara'im be- 
Yisra’el, ha-Mo'asah ha-datit ha-arsit u-vet ha-din 1970. 79 p. Laws of per- 
sonal status. Translated from Arabic. 

Hakohen, Shemu'el. Lnyan ha-shehitah la-‘adat ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im. Israel: 
Shelomoh ben Avraham Marzuq], 1958. 16 p. Laws of slaughtering animals. 
Halevi, Hayyim. Sefer ha-hinukh Mayan Hayyim. Ramlah: ha-Yahadut ha- 
qara’it ha-‘olamit be-Yisra’el, 1988. 303 p. Text of Karaite halakhah. 2d 
ed. Ashdod, 1996. 350 p. 

Halevi, Hayyim. Tohorat ha-mishpahah be-Yisra’el. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha- 
Qara’im be-Yisra’el, ha-Mo‘asah ha-datit, 1980/81. 32 p. 

Halevi, Hayyim. [Family Purity in Israel]. Tel-Aviv: Niv, 1981. 32 p. Unbound; 
no tp. Trans. of previous item. 

Halevi, Hayyim. Qéssur ha-Adderet. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha-Qara'im be- 
Yisra’el, 1981/82. Not seen. Epitome of Bashyatchi's Adderet Ehyahu. 
Halevi, Hayyim. Misvat ha-avelut: hovoteha, derakheha u-minhageha. Ramlah: ha- 
Mo‘asah ha-datit, 1980/81. 20 p. Mourning practices. 

Halevi, Hefes ben Hayyim. ha-Avelut: hanhayot, dinim u-minhagim. Ashdod: 
Hevra qadisha “Hesed shel emet,” 1999. 32 p. 

Lucki, Abraham. Jggeret zug ve-nifrad. Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha-datit la-Yehudim 
ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1978. [28] p. Laws of personal status. 

Lucki, Simhah Isaac ben Moss. Torei zahav "m nequddot ha-kesef. Ed. Yoseph 
El-Gamil, Avraham Halevi, Eliyahu Halevi. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im 
be-Yisra’el, 1978. 154 p. Book of commandments. 

Nahawandi, Benjamin ben-Moses. Mas’at Binyamin: kolel dinei mamonot u-nezi- 
qin. ... Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil, Abraham Halevi, Ovadyah Barukh. Ramlah; 
ha-Mo‘asah ha-datit la-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1978. 42 p. Laws 
of damages, courts, contracts, inheritance, personal status. 

Samuel ben Moses, al-Maghribi. Sefer ha-Misvot. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ashdod: 
Mekhon “Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara’it, 2001/2002. 3 v. 
(866 p.) Karaite halakhah. 

Solomon ben Aaron, of Troki. Appiryon ‘asah lo. Ramlah: Hevrat ha-hasla- 
hah li-Venei Miqra be-q.q. Eres Yisra’el, 1970. 63 p. Condensed version. 
Complete text published in 1999/2000. 

Solomon ben Aaron, of Troki. Appiryon ‘asah lo. Ed.Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: 
Mekhon "Tiferet Yosef" le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qarai't, 1999/2000. 2 v. 
(721 p.). A book of Karaite halakhah (Sefer misoot). Written in 1836. Edition 
includes author's poems. 

Solomon ben Afedah, ha-Kohen. Yen‘ot Shelomoh. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha- 
Qara’im be-Yisra'el, 1986. 2 vols. in 1. Laws and customs. Written in 1862. 
Solomon ben Afedah, ha-Kohen. Gefen ha-Adderet. Ramlah: ha-Yahadut ha- 
Qara’it ha-‘olamit, 1987. 229 p. Written in 1860. A summary of Karaite 
halakhah based on Bashyatchi’s Adderet Eliyahu and Aaron ben Elijah's Gan 
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Calendar 


4.7.38. Luah li-qevi‘at rashe ha-hodashim, vi-mei ha-mo‘adim, ha-somot u-tequfot ha- 
shanah. Ramlah: ‘Adat ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra'el, 1956/57—. Annual 
calendar. 


Liturgy 


General Prayerboooks 

4.7.39. Siddur ha-tdillot ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara'im. Ramlah: ‘Adat ha-Yehudim 
ha-Qara'im be-Yisra'el, 1961-1964. 4 vols. Reprint of Vilna 1891 ed. Ed. 
Hayyim ben Yishaq Halevi. 

4.7.40. Siddur ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara' im. Ramlah: ‘Adat ha-Yehudim 
ha-Qara'im be-Yisra'el, 1971-1978. 4 vols. 2d Israeli ed. 

4.7.41. Dabah, Mosheh, ed. Siddur tefillot “erev va-voger. 5 vols. Jerusalem: ‘Adat ha- 
Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1984—1985. Abridged ed. Vol. [1] Yom 
teru ah; [2] Sukkot; [3] Shemini ‘Asseret; [4] Hag ha-Pesah, Shabbat 
u-Shevi'i ‘aseret; [5] Hag ha-Shavu‘ot. 

4.7.42. Siddur ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara' im. Ramlah: ha-Mo‘asah ha-datit, 
1988. Pt 4. Berakhot ve-shirim. 64 p. Blessings and songs. 

4.7.43. Siddur ha-tefillot ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara'im. Ramlah: “Adat ha-Yehudim 
ha-Oara'im be-Yisra’el, 1988/89. 3d Israeli ed. Vol.1 only, issued in 2 parts, 
Weekdays and Sabbath. 

4.7.44. Siddur ha-teillot ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qard@im. Ramlah: ‘Adat ha-Yehudim 
ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1994/95. 4th Israeli ed. Vol. 1 only, for Weekdays 
and Sabbaths. 


Weekday prayers 

4.7.45. Siddur ha-tefillot . . . tefillat ‘arvei hol. Ed. Moshe Dabah. Afiqim: ha-va‘ad ha- 
megomi la-‘adat ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im, 1965. 30 p. 

4.7.46. Tofillat ‘erev hol ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qgra im. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha- 
Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1975. 

4.7.47. Siddur tefillah “erev hol . . . la-no'ar ha-lomed be-Eres Yisra’el. Ramlah, 1999/2000. 
70, 3 p. Ed. *Ovadyah Barukh; proofreader Avraham Gever. 


Blessings 

4.7.48. Sefer kis l-verakhot u-zemirot mequssar meha-magor. Ramlah, 1973. 39 p. 

4.7.49. Sefer berakhot mequssar lefi minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im. Ed. Mosheh Dabah. 
Ramlah, 1996. 86 p. Reprint: 1999. 87 p. 


Shabbat Prayers 

4.7.50. Tefillat ‘erev shabbat ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra'el. Ramlah: ha- 
Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, Yehidah le-tokhniyot limmudim, 1974. 14 
p. Teaching book. 

4.7.51. Sefer tefillot boger shel shabbat lefi minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el. Ed. 
Mosheh Dabah. Jerusalem, 1996. 103 p. 

4.7.52. Sefer iefillot “erev shabbat lefi minkag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im. Ed. Mosheh Dabah. 
Jerusalem, 1987. 35 p. 


Haggadot 

4.7.53. Seder haggadah shel Pesah kefi minhag ha-Yisre elim ha-Qara’im. Jerusalem: “Adat 
ha-Yisre’elim ha-Qara’im bi-Medinat Yisra’el, 1952/53. 16 p. 

4.7.54. Seder haggadah shel Pesah kefi minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qaraim. Jerusalem: Hevrat 
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4.7.55. 
4.7.56. 


4.4.57. 
4.7.58. 


4.7.59. 


4.7.60. 


4.7.61. 


4.7.62. 
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ha-haslahah li-Venei Miqra bi-Medinat Yisra’el, 1960/61. 24 p. With introduc- 
tion by Zvi Ankori. 

Seder haggadah shel hag ha-Pesah ‘im targum ‘aroi. Jerusalem: “Mi-ginzei 
Yerushalayim,” 1971/72. [16] p. Reprint of the Pressburg, 1879 ed. 

Seder haggadah shel Pesah kefi minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im. Jerusalem: ha- 
Mo‘asah ha-datit ha-arsit, 1972/73. 24 p. 

Seder haggadah shel Pesah lefi minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im. Ramlah, 1988/89. 
Haggadah shel hag ha-Pesah nosah ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im. Ed. Haviv ben Salim 
Gavri’el Halevi. Ramlah, 1995. 40 p. With introd. by Zvi Ankori. 2d print- 
ing: Ramlah: “Hizzuq Emunah,” 1998/99. 

Seder haggadah le-leil ha-seder nosah ha-Yehudim ha-Qaraim. Ramlah: Mekhon 
"Tif'eret Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara'ait, 1999/2000. 39 p. 

Seder ha-haggadah shel hag ha-Pesah "im targum ‘arn ke-minhag ha-Qara'im. ha-darm 
ba-‘y al-Qahirah ha-semukhah le-So'an Misrayim. Jerusalem: Mi-Ginzei Yerushalayim, 
1971/72. [16] p. 

Haggadah Shel Pesah migra’i = The Biblical Passover Haggadah. Ed. M. Rekhavi, 
Nehemia Gordon. Jerusalem: World Karaite Movement, 2001. 33 p. Hebrew 
and English in parallel columns. Available at: www.karaite-korner. 

Seder haggadah la-‘erev [sic] Pesah. Ed. Moshe Dabah, Nehemia Gordon. 
Jerusalem: ha-Yahadut ha-qara'it ha-‘olamit, 2001/2. 26 p. 


Commentaries 


4.7.63. 


4.7.64. 


4.7.65. 


4.7.66. 


4.7.67. 


Berakhah Yosef ha-Kohen. Tu ta'am. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: Mekhon 
“Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara'it, 1999. Commentary on the 
Piyyutim in the siddur. 

Firuz, Mosheh, Rachel Kollender, eds. Hora ot le-seder ha-tefillah ve-ofan bisu‘ah 
be-hol uve-shabbat. [Ramlah?], 1990. 104 p. Instructions for the order of the 
service on weekdays, sabbaths, holidays, and other occasions. Not officially 
published. Seen at Karaite Center in Ashdod. 

Marzuq, Yosef ben Mosheh. Iggeret be-‘nyan ma'alot ha-tefillah ve-to‘altah lanu. 
Ramlah, 1967/68. 11 p. In Hebrew and Arabic. 

Marzuq, Yosef ben Mosheh. Iggeret ha-tefillah: be-inyan ma‘aloteha ve-to‘altah la- 
adam. Ramlah: “Hizzuq Emunah,” 1997. [32] p. 

Marzuq, Yosef ben Mosheh. Qissur nyan ha-tefillah ve-hiyywah. Ramlah: ha- 
Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra'el, ha-Mo'asah ha-datit, 1984/85. 2d ed. 8 p. 
First ed. published in 1965/66 or 1969 (not seen). 


Philosophy and Ethics 


4.7.68. 


4.7.69. 


4.7.70. 


Berakhah ben Elijah. Qevusat kesef. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: Mekhon 
“Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara'it, 2000. 348 p. Ethics. 
Lucki, Simhah Isaac ben Moses. Kevod Elohim. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. Ramlah: 
Mekhon “Tiferet Yosef” le-heger ha-Yahadut ha-qara't, 2000. 277 p. 
Philosophy. 

Qosdini, Simhah ben Shelomoh. Zggeret Tokhahat musar. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil. 
Ramlah: Mekhon “Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qara'it, 2000/01. 
292 p. Published together with Megillah ‘afah by Berakhah ben Elijah Qatan 
and Mishpat katuo by Simhah Qosdini. The first work is an ethical treatise 
(pp. 1-40, the second (pp. 43-71) a dialogue concerning halakhah, the third 
(pp. 73-292) a dialogue on halakhah and faith. 


Polemics 
4.7.71. 


4.7.72. 


4.7.73, 
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Firkovich, Abraham. Hotam tokinit. Ramlah: Hizzuq emunah, 1997. 109 p. 
Anti-Rabbanite polemic. 

Isaac ben Abraham, of Troki. Hizzug emunah. Ashdod: Hevrat ha-hosa'ah 
la-or, ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 1975. 200 p. Anti-Christian 
polemic. Based on Brooklyn, 1932 ed. New preface by Hayyim ben Yishaq 
Halevi. 

Salmon ben Yeruhim. Milhamot Adonai. Ed. Yoseph El-Gamil Ramlah: 
Mekhon “Tiferet Yosef” le-heqer ha-Yahadut ha-qarai't, 1999/2000. 154 
p. Anti-Rabbanite polemic. Reprint of Davidson's ed. with new preface. 


Literature 


4.7.74. 


Pigit, Samuel. Davar davur. Ramlah: ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el, 
1977. 254 p. Stories and parables. Reprint of Warsaw, 1904 ed. (3.60) 


4.8. Western Europe 


4.8.1. 


4.8.2. 


4.8.3. 


4.8.4. 


Gordon, Nehemia, H. de Veen, eds. Gebed van de Karaitische Foden. Gouda: 
World Karaite Movement, 2001. Dutch and Hebrew. Not seen. 
Szyszman, Simon. Das Kardertum: Lehre und Geschichte. Deutsch von Peter 
Weiss. Wien: Age d'Homme— Karolinger, 1983. 256 p. Translation of Le 
Karaisme (4.8.3) 

Szyszman, Simon. Le Karaisme: ses doctrines et son histoire. Lausanne: L'Age 
d'homme, 1980. 247 p., 24 leaves of plates. 

Szyszman, Simon. Les Karaites d'Europe. Acta Universitatis Upsaliensis; Studia 
multiethnica Upsaliensia, 7. Uppsala; Stockholm: Distributor: Almquist & 
Wiksell International, 1989. 94 p. 


4.9. United States 


Liturgy 
4.9.1. 


4.9.2. 


4.9.3. 
4.9.4. 


4.9.5. 


4.9.6. 
4.9.7. 


4.9.8. 


Passover Haggadah. San Francisco: Karaite Jews of America, 1983, 14, 14 p. 
2d printing has 15 p. with poem for Passover on p. 15. English and Hebrew 
on facing pages. 

Haggadah shel Pesah ke-minhag ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im = Passover Haggadah accord- 
ing to the custom of the Karatte Jews of Egypt. Ed. Y. Yaron; trans. A. Qanai. 
Pleasanton, Calif: Gan-Eiden Press, 2000. 20, 20 p. Hebrew and English 
on facing pages. 

Prayer Book according to the Customs of the Karaite Jews. Mountain View, Calif.: 
Karaite Jews of America, [198—?]. Selections from the Karaite prayer book. 
Prayer Book according to the Customs of the Karaite Jews: Leil Shabbat. Mountain 
View, Calif: Karaite Jews of America, 1986. 51 p. 

Prayer Book According to the Customs of the Karaite Jews: Leil Shabbat. San Francisco: 
Karaite Jews of America, 1993. [2], 16 p. Some English translations by 
George Rubin. 

Karaite Siddur (mequssar) for Shabbat. Ed. Y. Yaron. Burlingame, Calif: al- 
Qirqisani Center for the Promotion of Karaite Judaism, 2001. 134 p. 
Karaite Liturgy Sampler. Avbraham Daniel, Hazzan. Burlingame, Calif.: al- 
Qirqisani Center for the Promotion of Karaite Judaism, 2001. 

Karaite Haggadah Reading. Prepared by Y. Yaron. Burlingame, Calif: al- 
Oirqisani Center for the Promotion of Karaite Judaism, 2002. Cassette Tape. 
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Other Works 


4.9.9. 


4.9.10. 


4.9.11. 


4.9.12. 


4.9.18. 


4.9.14. 


El-Kodsi, Mourad. The Karaite Jews of Egypt 1882-1886. Lyons, N.Y. Wilprint, 
1987. [16], 359 p. 

El-Kodsi, Mourad. The Karaite Communities in Poland, Lithuania, Russia and 
Crimea. Lyons, N.Y.: Wilprint, 1993. 79 p. The account of a trip by a 
Karaite delegation from the U.S.A. and Israel to Karaite communities in 
Eastern Europe during June-July, 1991. Includes numerous plates. 
El-Kodsi, Mourad. The Karatte Jews of Egypt and Eastern Europe [16], 359, 79 p. 
[Dal City, CA]; The Karaite Jews of America, [2001]. Reprint of previous 
two items. 

Yaron, Yoseif, ed. Angels and Fire: Yefet ben Alt Hallewi on Daniel and Nahum. 
Pleasanton, Calif.: Gan-Eiden Press, 2000. 180 p. Resetting of translations 
by D.S. Margoliouth on Daniel and Hartwig Hirschfeld on Nahum. 
Yaron, Yoseif, comp. The Karaite Primer. Pleasanton, Calif.: Gan-Eiden Press, 
2001. 234 p. Sponsored by Karaism.com and Karaite Jews of America. 
Edited by Avraham Qanai, Yoseif Yaron, Joe Pessah and Henry Mourad. 
Divided into the following sections: Foundations; The Daily Way of Life; 
The Calendar, Festivals and Holidays; The Special Occasions of Life. 
Yaron, Yoseif. Rabbanism and Zoroastriansm: A Look into the Origins of the Talmud. 
Burlingame, Calif.: al-Qirgisani Center for the Promotion of Karaite Judaism, 
2001. 15 p. Based on Zvi Cahu, The Rise of the Karaite Sect. Not Seen. 


5. Press 


5.1. Egypt 


5.1.1. 


al-hshàd. Cairo, 1908-1909. Twice-monthly (May 15, 1908-March 21, 1909). 
*A reformed, scientific and literary magazine." Published by Faraj Salim 
Lisha*. 

al-Itthad al-Isr@th. Cairo, 1924—1930. First issue: March 21, 1924. 
al-Kalim. Cairo, 1945-1957. First issue: Feb. 16, 1945. Bi-weekly. Editors: 
Murad Litho, Yosef Kamal. 

Majallah madrasah al-Isr@iliyyin al-Qarr@in al-ibtid@iyyah. Cairo, 1950—51. 
Bulletin of the Karaite primary school in Cairo. Frequency information not 
available. 


. al-Shubban al-Qarra'in. Cairo: Jamiyyat al-Shubban al-Isra'iliyyrn al-Qarra’in, 


1937. Twice monthly, 17 April 1937-17 November 1937. 15 issues. Editor: 
Tawfiq Ibrahim. 


. al-Tahdhib. Cairo, 1901-1903. Monthly, Aug. 12, 1901—Aug. 11, 1902; then 


thrice monthly, Oct. 3, 1902-Sept. 22, 1903. Editor: Morad Farag. Offered 
news of interest to members of the Karaite community: legal matters, such 
as inheritance, consanguinity, circumcision, kashrut. 


5.2. Poland 
5.2.1. Awazymyez. no. 1-5. [Warsaw?], 1989-2001. Ed. Anna Sulimowicz, Marek 


5.2.2, 
5.2.8. 


5.2.4. 


Firkowicz, M. Abkowicz. Limited circulation. On the first issue: “For internal 
use." Includes materials dedicated to internal community matters, translations 
from Karaj Awazy, some new articles (mostly in Polish). Includes statistics and 
data on the Karaite community in Poland since the 1980s. 

Cos. 1979. Underground periodical of Polish Karaites. Only two issues. Editor 
Marek Firkowicz. Limited circulation. [MiKi] 

Karaj Awazy = Glos karaima. Ed. Aleksander Mardkowicz. nos. 1-12. Luck, 
1931-1938. Two issues in 1931, three in 1932; then annual (6-12 [1933-1938], 
except for 1936 with two issues). 

Sabakh. Luck, 1914. Literary journal; only one issue published. 
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5.3. Russia 
5.3.1. Karaimskaia zhizn. 1-12 (June 1, 1911—May 12, 1912). Moscow. Ed. Isaak 
Sinani 


5.3.2. Karamskie vesti. 1 (Feb. 1994)-. Ed. M.S. Sarach (d. 2000). Seems to have 
ceased publication after issue 57? (2000) 


5.4. Lithuania 

5.4.1. Karaimskoe slovo. 1-11/12 (July 1913—May-June 1914). Vilna: Ed. V.E. 
Shpakovskii. 

5.4.2. Myśl Karaimska: rocznik naukowo-spoleczny. 1-12. Wilno: Zarząd Wileńskiego 
Stowarzyszenia Karaimków, 1924-39. Seria nowa t. 1-2 (1945/6-1946/7). 
Wroclaw: Karaimski zwiacek religijny w R.P. Komitet organizacyjny, 1945-1947. 
2 v. Publisher, 1932-39: Towarzystwo Miłośników Historii i Literatury 
Karaimskiej. Numbering varies. 1:1(1924}—2:3—4 (1930-31), 3-12 (1932-1939). 
Editors: 1924-1929: A. Rojecki; 1930-1947: A. Zajączkowski. Succeeded by 
Przegład Orientalisticzny. 

5.4.3. Onarmach [Development]. 1-3 (1934-1939). Kaunas: Bavy Lietuva Karajlarnyn, 
1934; 2 (Pasvalys, 1938); 3 (Ponevezys, 1939). Publisher: M. Tynfovič; jour- 
nal in the Karaim language. 

5.4.4. Przyjaciel Karaimów = Dostu Karajnyn. Troki, 1931-35. Handwritten. [not seen] 

5.4.5. Sahyszymyz. Vilnius, 1927. Magazine in Karaim and Russian languages pub- 
lished by Ovadius Pilecki. Only one issue appeared. Not seen. 


5.5. Crimea 

5.5.1. Bizym iol = Nash put’. Simferopol: Krymskogo Obedineniia Karaimskikh 
Obshchin, 1927. Only one issue. Last Karaite journal in the Soviet Union. 
Text in Russian and Tatar on facing pages. 

5.5.2. Izvestita Tavricheskogo i Odesskogo Karaimskogo Dukhnogo Pravleniia. Eupatoria, 
1917—1919. Nine issues altogether, six in 1917, two in 1918, one in 1919. First 
issue May 1917. Name changed in 1918 to Zzzestna Karaimskogo Dukhnogo Pravlenua. 

5.5.8. Krymskie Karaimi = Krym Karailar. Simferopol’: Simferopolskoe natsionalno- 
kulturnoe obshchestvo Karailar, 1997—. Issues not numbered. Issues for Dec. 
1997, Feb., June 1998 seen. 


5.6. Israel 

5.6.1. Aa-Or. 1-3 (1955/56-1957/58). Jerusalem: Mordekhai Bekhor Yehudah. 
Monthly. Subtitle varies: The voice of the Karaite community in the Homeland; 
The Clarion of the Karaite Intellectuals; Independent Organ for Israeli Karaite 
Thought. 

5.6.2. Dover ha-Yehudim ha-Qara’im be-Yisra’el. 1—2 ( July-Sept. 1961). Ed. Mosheh Levi. 

5.6.3. ha-Dover. 1-10 (Tevet 5724 (Dec. 1963)—Tishri 5725 (Sept. 1964). Ramlah. 
Ed. Yosef Dabah. 

5.6.4. ‘Alon Beit ha-no‘ar ‘al-shem qedoshei Qahir. 1 (Tishri 5729, Oct. 1968). Ofaqim. 
No more published. 

5.6.5. ha-Dover. 1-2 (March-April 1972). Ashdod. Continued by: Dover Benet Migra. 

5.6.6. Dover Benei Migra. 1 (Shevat 5734 [Feb. 1974])-22 (Av-Elul 5736 [Aug.-Sept. 
1976]). Ashdod. Continued by: Biton Benet Migra. 

5.6.7. Biton benei Migra. Ashdod, 1979-1982. New series: 1-35 (1988-June 1997). 
Ramlah. 

5.6.8. Dover Benei Migra. Ramlah, 1997-1999. Ceased publication with issue 38. 


5.7, Europe 
5.7.1. Bulletin d'études karaites. Paris-Leuven: Peeters, 1982-1993. 3 vols. issued. 
Founded by Simon Szyszman. 
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5.8. United States 
5.8.1. KJA Bulletin. San Francisco: Karaite Jews of America, 1984-1999. Ceased 
publication. Last issue identified: Sept. 1999. 


6. Websites 

6.1. Karaite Jews of America. http://www.karaites.org. Daly City, CA: Karaite 
Jews of America. Last updated: May 9, 2000. Owner: Michael Ovadia. News 
and events, some basic information. Not well maintained. 

6.2. Karaite Korner. http://www.karaite-korner.org. Jerusalem: World Karaite 
Movement (R.A.), 1998-2002. Last updated: April 2, 2003. Owner: Nehemia 
Gordon. Very well-maintained, informative, up-to-date site. Includes updates 
on New Moon sightings and Aviv search. 

6.8. Karaite Judaism. http://www.karaitejudaism.com. Troy, NY: al-Qirqisani 
Center for the Promotion of Karaite Studies. Information on publications 
and religious articles. 

6.4. Lietuvos karaimai. http://daugenis.mch.mii.lt/karaimai. Site maintained by 
Lithuanian Karaims Culture Community. English version recently established, 
entitled Lithuanian Karaims, may be entered from home page. Information 
on history, religion, national tradition, literature and periodicals and organi- 
zation of Lithuanian Karaites. 
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Personal Name Index 
(Authors, Editors, Translators, Sponsors) 


Aaron ben Elyah, 2.7, 15, 36; 3.72; 
4.7.10, 16, 37 

Aaron ben Joseph, 1.3; 2.8, 9, 12, 16, 
45 


Abkowicz, M., 5.2.1 

Abraham ben Josiah, 2.39 

Abraham ben Simhah, of Kerch, 2.4 

Adelkind, Cornelius, 1.1 

Afendopolo, Caleb, 2.18, 36; 4.7.11, 
17 

Anatoli, Jacob, 2.51 


Babadzhan, S’, 3.40 

Babaev, M.S., 3.70 

Babovich, Nahamu, 2.17, 24, 26 

Babovich, Samuil, 3.1 

Babovich, Simhah, 2.10, 37, 55 

Babovich, Toviyah, see Levi-Babovich, 
Toviyah 

Barukh, Ovadyah, 4.7.32, 47 

Bashyatchi, Elijah, 1.2, 1.14; 2.16, 17; 
4.7.8, 18, 37 

Bashyatchi, Moses, 4.7.19 

Begi, Moses, 2.37 

Beilinson, M., 2.21, 27, 31, 48, 52, 57, 
63; 3.24 

Beim, Isaac, 2.17 

Beim, Solomon, 2.1, 2.2 

Berakhah ben Elijah, 4.7.68, 70 

Berakhah Yosef ha-Kohen, 4.7.63 

Bizikovich, Yishaq, 3.41 

Bomberg, Daniel, 1.1 

Bugus, Arab Oglu, 1.15, 16 


Choref, M.Ia., 4.3.1 


Dabah, Eliyahu ben Se‘adyah, 4.7.13 

Dabah, Mosheh, 4.7.41, 45, 49, 51, 
52, 62 

Dabah, Yosef, 5.6.3 

Daniel, Avraham, 4.9.7 

Delmedigo, Joseph Solomon, 2.37 

Devir, Yosef, 4.7.1 

Dubinski, Simhah, 3.14, 43 

Dubiński, Aleksander, 4.1.10 

Dukhna, Abba, 3.35, 50, 52, 62, 66, 
67 

Duwan, Jacob b. Benjamin, 3.47 


Egiz, Simhah, 1.16 

El-Gamil, Yoseph, 4.7.2-6, 8-9, 11, 
13-14, 17, 19-21, 30—31, 33, 35, 
63, 68-70, 73 

Eliashevich, B.S., 4.2.1-2, 4.3.2 

Eliashevich, Saadia Semenov, 3.2 

EPiashevich, Sima, 4.2.3 

Elisha, David (Dafid Zaki Lisha‘), 
4.7.37 

El-Kodsi, Mourad, 4.9.9—11 

Ettinger, V., 3.34 


Falkovich, Joel Baer, 2.37 

Farag, Morad, 4.6.7—29, 4.6.22, 5.1.6 

Finkel’man, Iankel Shmuilovich, 2.9 

Firkaviciuté, Karina, 4.5.10—12 

Firkovich, Abraham, 1.15, 16; 2.3—5, 
7, 8, 14, 15, 20, 26, 32, 34, 35, 37, 
40, 46-47, 56-57, 59-62; 3:28, 44; 
4.7.71 

Firkovich, G.A. (printer), 2.53 

Firkovich, Gabriel, 2.62 

Firkovich, Hannah, 2.57 

Firkovich, I.B. (Isaac Boaz) H., 3.26, 
97, 49 

Firkovich, Jacob, 2.36, 41, 47, 56, 57 

Firkovich, Moses ben Jacob (= M.IA.), 
2.21, 35, 3.3, 15, 39, 48 

Firkovich, Z.A. (Zaria Abramovich), 
3.4 

Firkovich, Zerah, 2.43 

Firkovicius, Mykolas., 4.5.4—7, 4.9-10, 
13 

Firkovicius, Romualdas, 4.5.14 

Firkowicz, Marek, 5.2.1-2 

Firkowicz, Szymon, 4.1.1, 4.5.8 

Firuz, Mosheh, 4.7.64 

Fraenkel, Sarah, 2.40 

Fuenn, S.J., 2.32, 50, 61 

Fuki, Aleksandr, 4.3.3 

Fuki, Judah ben Eliezer Chelebi, 1.4 

Fuki, Isaac ben Judah, 1.4 

Fuki, Moses, 1.4 


Gever, Avraham, 4.7.47 

Gibbor, Judah, 2.28 

Gordon, Nehemia, 4.7.61-62, 4.8.1, 
6.2 
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Hadassi, Judah, 2.18, 20 

Hakohen, Shemv'el, 4.7.23 

Halevi, Avraham ben Salim Gavri'el, 
4.7.17, 31-32 

Halevi, Eliyahu, 4.7.31 

Halevi, Haviv ben Salim Gavriel, 
4.7.58 

Halevi, Hayyim, 4.7.7-8, 24-28, 39, 
72 

Halevi, Hefes ben Hayyim, 4.7.29 

Harkavy, Albert, 2.4 


Ibn Gabirol, 3.25 

Ibrahim, Tawfiq, 5.1.5 

Immanuel ben Jacob, 2.26 

Isaac ben Abraham, of Troki, 4.7.72 

Isaac ben Abraham Uziel, 1.15 

Isakowitsch, Isak, 2.29 

Israel, ha-Dayyan, al-Maghribi, 1.14, 
4.6.32—33, 4.7.8 


Jacob ben Reuben, 2.8 
Janet, Paul, 3.71 

Jost, ILM., 2.37 

Judah ha-Levi, 3.25 


Kabakchi, Aron, 2.19 

Kamal, Yosef, 5.1.3 

Kazaz, Elijah, 2.42, 48, 49, 57, 71, 
73-75 

Kazaz, Mordecai ben Solomon, 2.43, 
59 

Kefeli, R.S., 3.58 

Kefeli, V.L, 4.3.6 

Kobeckaite, Halina, 4.5.1 

Kohen, Isaac ben Samuel, 1.16 

Kokkei, Abraham, 3.50, 4.6.35 

Kollender, Rachel, 4.7.64 

Kruglevich, I., 4.2.4 

Kukizow, David ben Mordecai, 2.12, 
16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 3.72 

Kukizow, Judah ben David (7 IU.D. 
Davidovich), 3.5-6, 16-20, 33-34 


Lebedeva, E.L, 4.4.1-2 

Levi, Mosheh, 5.6.2 

Levi-Babovich, Toviyah S., 3.7, 
4.2.5-6, 4.6.30—31, 36, 4.7.5 

Levita, Elijah, 2.49 

Lisha', Farag Salim, 5.1.1 

Litho, Murad, 5.1.3 

Lork, Karl P., 2.42 

Lucki, Abraham ben Joseph Solomon, 
2.19, 44, 59, 4.7.30 


Lucki, Isaac ben Solomon, 1.13, 2.26, 
37, 38 

Lucki, Joseph Solomon, 1.15, 2.6, 9, 
12, 25, 59, 3.64 

Lucki, Simhah Isaac ben Moses, 1.14, 
2.36, 4.7.8, 31, 69 


Maimonides, Moses, 2.51, 62 

Malecki, Pinhas (= F.A.), 3.8, 25, 31, 
36, 37, 45, 65 

Maletskii, F.A., see Malecki, Pinhas 

Malinovsky, Joseph ben Mordecai, 1.5, 
1.14, 3.25 

Manasseh ben Israel, 1.5 

Mardkowicz, Alexander, 4.1.2—6, 5.2.3 

Markus, S., 3.38 

Marzuq, Yosef ben Mosheh, 4.7.65-67 

Mas‘adah, Shalüm Ibrahim, 4.6.6 

Ma&Skevicius, Vladimiras, 4.5.10 

Menashch, Misa Ibrahim, 4.6.6 

Mesorodi, Moses, 4.7.14 

Metz, Y.L., 3.45 

Miller, Philip, 2.6 

Mintz, Semah ben Aaron Moses, 2.36 

Mizrahi, Elijah, 2.16 

Mordecai ben Nisan, 1.14, 4.7.8 

Moskowitz, Nisan Yehonatan, 2.50 

Mourad, Henry, 4.9.13 

Murovanskii, M. (Moses), 3.14, 15, 21, 

22, 30, 41, 44, 55, 73 

Mussafia, Benjamin, 1.15 


Nahawandi, Benjamin ben Moses, 
2.20, 4.7.32 

Ne'eman, Shemu'el, 3.21, 3.22 
Nirschy, Stefan, 3.32 

Nitche, L., 2.17 


Ovadia, Michael, 6.1 


Pampuloff, Samuel, 3.63 

Pessah, Joe, 4.9.13 

Pigit, Samuel, 3.60, 61, 4.7.74 

Pilecki, Ovadius, 5.4.5 

Pirozhnikova, LL, 3.31, 3.36 

Polkanov, D.IU., 4.4.3 

Polkanov, IU.A., 4.3.7, 4.4.4-6 

Prik, Solomon, 3.9, 3.10, 3.35, 3.46, 
3.52, 3.62, 3.66, 3.67 


Qanai, Abraham, 4.9.2, 13 

Qosdini, Simhah ben Shelomoh, 
4.7.70 

Qostini, Isaac Qerimi, 3.23 
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Raikhel’son, LF., 3.53 

Rekhavi, M., 4.7.61 

Rojecki, A., 5.4.2 

Romm (printers), 3.43 
Rosenkraniz, A.S, 2.30, 32, 50, 61 
Rubin, George, 4.9.5 

Rudkowski, Sergjusz, 4.1.8 


Salmon ben Yeruhim, 4.7.15, 73 

Samuel ben Moses, al-Maghribi, 4.7.33 

Sapak, Joseph, 2.27, 52 

Sarach, M.S., 4.3.4, 8-11, 5.3.2 

Savuskan, Judah, 2.15 

Shalom, of Halicz, 2.8 

Shamash, Ia.B. (= Ya‘aqov), 3.53, 54 

Shapira, Dan, 2.4 

Shapshal, Seraia, 3.11, 4.4.7 

Shelomoh, Yosef ben Elisha, 4.7.17 

Shishman, Jacob, 3.25 

Simhah ben Yosef, 2.37 

Simon, Jules, 3.73 

Sinani, Isaac Chelebi ben Moses, 1.6, 
1.7 

Sinani, Isaak, 3.12, 13, 5.3.1 

Sionson, L, 3.39 

Sirgani, Yeshu‘ah ben Mosheh, 3.29, 
32 

Slonimsky, H.Z., 2.26 

Smolenskin, Peres, 2.60 

Solomon ben Aaron, of Troki, 
4.7.34—35 

Solomon ben Afedah, ha-Kohen, 4.7.9, 
36-37 

Solomon ben Isaac, 2.29 

Solomon ben Samuel Muvhar, 2.63 

Soncino, Gershom ben Moses, 1.2 

Stern, Solomon, 2.29 

Sulimowicz, Anna, 5.2.1 

Sultansky, Isaac, 3.25 

Sultansky, Mordecai, 2.14, 19, 53 

Szyszman, A., 4.5.2 
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Szyszman, Simon, 4.5.3, 4.8.2-4, 
5.7.1 


Tibbon, Judah ibn, 2.51 

Tibbon, Samuel ibn, 2.51 

Tirishkan, see Trishkan 

Tnaguz, Abraham b. Simhah, 3.63, 64 

Torre, Adalbert de la, 2.29 

Trishkan, Isaac, 2.4, 45 

Tnishkan, Judah, 2.45 

Trishkan (= Tirishkan), Mordecai, 
2.10, 13, 18, 19, 23, 28, 36, 38-40, 
45, 49 

Tungur, Moses, 2.29 

Tynfovié, M., 5.4.3 


Vecherina, Rimma, 4.3.12 
Veen, H. de, 4.8.1 
Vercinkevicius, Juozas, 4.5.14 
Vigouroux, F., 3.75 


Yaron, Yosef, 4.9.2, 6-8, 12-14, 6.3 

Yefet ben Eli, 4.9.12 

Yehudah, Mordekhai Bekhor, 5.6.1 

Yeraqa, Afeda ben Abraham, 1.6, 1.7, 
1.8. 

Yeraqa, Shabbetai ben Abraham, 1.6, 
1.7, 1.8 

Yerushalmi, Isaac ben Samuel Kohen, 
1.15 

Yerushalmi, Menahem Sadiq, 1.7, 1.8 

Yerushalmi, Shabbetai ben Judah, 1.15 

Yeshu‘ah ben Elya, 2.4 

Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah, 2.20 

Yeshu‘ah Kohen, of Theodosia, 2.19 

Yom Tov, Yosef ben Avraham (Yusuf 
Ibrahim Yamtuv), 4.6.37 


Zajaczkowski, Ananiasz, 4.1.9, 5.4.2 
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Aaron ben Asher 221, 297, 299 
Aaron ben Elijah, of Nicomedia 
42, 42 n. 80, 57, 57 n. 148, 58, 
58 n. 156, 276, 280 n. 15, 285 
n. 44, 511, 517-18, 522, 525, 
541, 546, 550-51, 567, 576, 578, 
580-81, 583, 591 n. 2, 611-12, 746 
n. 19, 894 n. 2, 913-16, 918-19, 
921, 923-24 
Aaron ben Joseph 4, 42, 509-10, 
538, 538 n. 41, 546, 566-68, 574, 
576, 582, 591 n. 2, 595 n. 24, 597 
nn. 26-27, 598, 598 n. 33, 601, 
607, 611, 617, 639 n. 22, 901, 912, 
920-21, 924 
Aaron ben Meir 96 
Aaron ben Moses 94-95 
*Abbad 355, 355 n. 91 
*Abbas II Hilmi 419 
‘Abbasiyya 421, 423, 428, 606 
‘Abd al-Jabbar 202, 202 n. 12, 203 
n. 16, 343 n. 23, 354, 356, 491, 
493 
‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilz 209 
‘Abd al-Latif ibn Suleiman Firūz 903 
‘Abd al-Wahids 421 
‘Abdallah Ibn Kullüb 350 n. 59 
Abrabanel Judah 52 n. 119 
Abraham bar Hiyya 506, 519 
Abraham ben Amram 920 
Abraham ben Jacob Bali 551 
Abraham ben Mordechai 499 n. 53 
Abraham ben Moses ha-Levi 909 
Abraham ben Sahal ha-Tustari 91 
n. 22 
Abraham ibn Da'ud 222, 222 n. 34, 
232, 232 n. 70, 357, 357 n. 103 
Abraham ibn Ezra (see under: 
Ibn Ezra) 
Abū al-Fadl Sahl al-Tustari 353 
Abū al-Faraj Furqān ibn Asad 
(see also: Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah) 
322, 371 
Abu al-Faraj Harün 20 n. 35, 230, 
293, 295-96, 307-309, 311, 368 
n. 17, 389 n. 66, 531, 539 n. 48, 
909 


Abii al-Fida 194, 194 n. 48 

Abū al-Hudhayl 349 

Abii al-Husayn ben Mashiah 356 n. 97 

Abū al-Nu'aym al-Isfahani 207 n. 33 

Abu al-Qasim al-Qushayri 204 

Abu al-Surri ibn Zuta 293 n. 5 293 

Abū Bakr al-Biqillani 181 

Abu ‘Irmin Masa al-Tiflisr 105 

Abū ‘Isa al-Isfahant 104, 150 n. 17, 
155, 170 

Abu ‘Isa al-Warraq 85 

Abū Kathir Yahya b. Zakariyya 182 

Abu Nasr David ha-Levi ben Yishaq 
246 

Abu Nasr Fadl 245 

Abu Hanifa 35, 77, 77 n. 9 

Abū Sa‘ad Ibrahim 245 

Abū Sa‘d al-Tustari 358 n. 109 

Abū Sa‘id al-Harraz 210 

Abū Sahl Menashe ibn al-Qazaz 239 

Abu Tor (Jerusalem) 730 

Abū Ya'aqub Yüsuf ibn Bakhtawaih 
302, 364 n. 4 

Abu Ya'qüb Yüsuf ibn Nüh (see 
under: Ibn Noh) 

Aba Ya'qub Yusuf al-Oirqisanr 
(see under: al-Qirqisàni) 

Acre 435 

‘Adat Deborim 312 

Adderet Eliyahu 44 n. 91, 45, 45 n. 94, 
48 n. 105, 54 n. 132, 164 n. 73, 
276, 284 n. 36, 285 n. 44, 521-22, 
524, 550, 552, 568, 591 n. 3, 594 
n. 19, 597 n. 27, 608, 613-14, 613 
n. 90, 614 n. 96, 616, 617 n. 110, 
618 n. 111, 742 n. 78, 925-26, 
934-36, 949, 951-52 

Adil bey Balatukov 779 

‘Adil Sábib-Giráy 725 

Adler, Elkan Nathan 902 

Adrianople 550, 732 

Afendopolo, Caleb ben Elijah 43, 46, 
46 n. 99, 47, 48, 48 n. 104, 52, 54, 
62, 475, 524—25, 550—51, 568, 691, 
725, 748, 839 n. 39, 901, 911, 918, 
922, 924 

Aga, Benjamin b. Samuel 616, 734 
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n. 29, 737, 737 n. 50, 738-40, 798, 
807, 820-21 

Aharon ben Yehudah ha-Troki 676 
n. 46 

Aharon Kefih 424, 432 

Ahavat Styyon 940 

Ahmad Pasha 735 

Ahmed Ibn Tulün 226 

Ahwaz 259 

Akmejid 888 

Al-Anbar 87, 98, 99 n. 28 

Al-‘Aziz 239 

Al-Baghdadi 154 

Al-Balkhi 352 

Al-Baqillant 188, 188 n. 29 

Al-Basir (see under: Yüsuf al-Basir) 

Al-Birüni 75, 76 n. 6, 85, 85 n. 15, 

88-89, 89 n. 19, 102 n. 31, 185, 

186, 194 

Al-Ghazali 522 

Al-Hakim 90 n. 21, 262 

Al-Hallaj 202-203, 205 

Al.Hiti 364 n. 6, 389 n. 66 

Al-Husayn ibn Ahmad al-Buraqt 
al-Najafi 86 n. 15 

Al-Irshad 930 


Ai-Itthad al-Issail 491, 930 
AlJubba 202 

Al-Kalim 421-22, 423 n. 3 
Al-Khazni 422 

Al-Milik 101 

Al-Mansür 75, 77, 80, 89, 114 


Al-Magala al-muhsimyya 911 
Al-Maqdist 184, 184 n. 20, 194 
Al-Maqrizi (see under: Maqrizi) 


Al-Masfüdi 168 n. 91, 180, 182-84 
Al-Mawa'i 168 n. 91 

Al-Mu'aydi 203, 203 n. 17 
Al-Mugni 202 n. 12 


Al-Muhadhdhab Saniyy al-Dawla 359 
Al-Mukhtasar fi ?akhbàr al-bashar 111 
n. 42 
Al-Muqammas (see also: al-Muqammis) 
342, 344, 348-49, 350 n. 55 
Al-Muqammis (see also: al-Muqammas) 
341 n. 5 
Al-Mustansir 245-46 
Al-Nahawandi (see under: 
Benjamin al-Nahawandi) 
Al-Nu‘man ben Thabit 77 
Al-Qalqashandi 194 
Al-Qirqisānī, Abū Ya'qüb Yusuf 
15-16, 29 nn. 21, 23, 30, 30 
nn. 26-27, 31, 31 n. 36, 34, 41, 41 
n. 76, 45, 49, 75, 75 n. 4, 77-80, 
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85, 85 n. 15, 88, 102 n. 32, 105-10, 
111, 111 n. 44, 121-24, 126-27, 
128 n. 22, 129-31, 141, 148 n. 8, 
150 n. 17, 155 n. 35, 165, 165 
n. 80, 166, 168, 181, 184, 184 
n. 19, 189 n. 34, 238, 255, 255 
nn. 1-2, 256 n. 3, 257, 257 n. 10, 
275—76, 279 n. 12, 280 n. 16, 281, 
282 n. 26, 285 n. 44, 288 n. 57, 
296, 323, 325, 328-29, 340, 340 
n. 4, 341 n. 12, 344—48, 349, 349 
n. 52, 350, 350 n. 59, 351, 351 
n. 61, 352, 352 n. 71, 356 n. 97, 
370—71, 390, 562, 570-71, 637, 
909, 919, 921 

Al-Qudst 209 

Al-Oudsiyyat 426 

Al-Qamisi (see under: Daniel al-Oümisi) 

Al-Qushayri 205 

Al-Radd ‘ali ‘anan 114 

Al-Razi 194, 194 n. 48 

Al-Shafit 167-68 

Al-Shahrastàni 85, 85 n. 15, 89, 89 
n. 20, 192, 194, 196 

Al-Shubban al-Qari iin 930 

Al-Suhrawadi 204 n. 21 

Al-Su‘udr 109, 109 n. 38, 194, 194 
n. 48 

Al-Tahdhīb 425, 930 

Al-Tustar? (Sahl ben Fadl) 
357-58 

Al-Usil al-Muhadhdhabiyya 

Albo, Joseph 526 

Aleppo 246-47, 894-95 

Aleppo Codex 888 

Alexander of Aphrodisias 519 

Alexandria 244, 247, 418, 426 

Alfarabi 519 

‘Ali ben Abraham al-Tawil 909 

‘Ali ibn Sulayman 17, 308-309, 323, 
329, 371, 532, 901, 909 

Alliance Israélite Universelle 

Ama al-‘Aziz 265 

‘Anan (see also: ‘Anan ben David) 
34—36, 40—41, 55-56, 73-81 84, 
86-102, 104—105, 107, 110-11, 
113-15, 150 n. 18, 165, 171, 
183-84, 213, 222, 232, 241, 280-81, 
373, 487, 487 n. 13, 499, 499 n. 54, 
606, 618 

*Anan ben Daniel 113, 186 

“Anan ben David (see also: ‘Anan) 
13, 18, 25, 34, 63, 73, 75, 89, 
91-93, 97, 121, 126, 126 n. 15, 
127, 157, 161, 180, 188, 256, 


310, 353, 
358 


429 
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256 n. 5, 257, 257 n. 11, 263, 263 
n. 41, 264 n. 44, 275-76, 278 n. 8, 
279 n. 12, 280 n. 17, 281 n. 21, 
282 n. 26, 283, 283 n. 31, 287 
n. 53, 288, 370 n. 20, 372, 390, 
485, 591, 618, 640, 884, 898, 
902—903 

Antigonos of Sokho 52, 123-24 

Antiochus 60 

Antonin 907 

Appiryon “Asah lo 7, 51, 51 n. 115, 52 
nn. 122-23, 914, 918, 923, 926 

Arba‘ Yesodot 914 

Anistotelianism 508 

Aristotle 348, 358 

‘Asarah Ma'amarot 48 n. 104, 52, 54 
n. 132, 524, 524 n. 46, 525, 552, 
901, 951 

Ascension of Isaiah 59 n. 160 

‘Aseret "Iqqrei ha-Emunah 743 n. 81 

Ash‘arites 355, 508 

Ash'anyya 350 

Ashdod 435, 437 

Ashkelon 435 

Ashtori ha-Farhi 250 

Aslan, Eliyahu Ya'aqov 420 

Aslan-Kohens 421 

Averroes 514 

Avicenna 514 

Avnet Likkaron 638-39, 640 n. 24, 
644, 720-21, 732, 737, 740, 743 
n. 81, 745-46, 750, 771, 849 n. 54, 
878, 878 n. 12, 881 n. 29, 883 
n. 33, 884, 884 n. 36, 885, 887, 
889, 935 

Avot de Rabbi Natan 38 n. 62, 39, 45, 
49, 62 n. 176, 123, 320 n. 3, 321 

Avraham bar Hiyya 607 n. 68 

Avraham ben David 250 

Avraham ben Elie'zer Szpakowski 
681 n. 70 

Avraham ben Shemuel Firkovich-Lucki 
686 

Avraham ben Yoshiyahu Yerushalmi 
740 

Awazymyz 681 n. 69, 930 

‘Azar, Shemuel 434 

‘Azariah ben Eliyah 734, 748, 751, 
801 n. 72 

‘Azariah de’ Rossi 54, 62 

‘Aziza Shamu’el 427 


Beer hetev 932, 951 
Bahya ben Asher 527 
Bahya ben Paqudah 37 n. 59, 341 
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Ba‘alabakk 132 

Babovich, Nahamu ben Shelomoh 
741, 824 

Babovich, Simhah 887-88 

Babovich, Solomon 820 

Babovitch, Tuviah ben Simhah Levi 
422, 424, 432, 472, 472 n. 7, 600 
n. 37, 602 n. 44, 604, 606 
n. 60, 619 n. 118 

Babylonian Talmud 27 n. 8, 38 
n. 62, 40, 59 n. 160, 61-62, 62 
n. 76, 122 n. 6, 124, 127 n. 17, 
149 nn. 13-14, 150 nn. 14-15, 
159 n. 54, 181 n. 8, 193 n. 45, 
268 n. 63, 280 n. 15, 282 n. 27, 
288 n. 56, 297 nn. 22-23, 322, 
367 n. 14, 381, 400 n. 87, 401, 
401 n. 91, 591 n. 1, 592 nn. 6, 8, 
593 n. 13, 602 n. 42, 605 nn. 55, 
58, 606 n. 59, 59, 609 n. 74, 622 
n. 134 

Babylonian Talmud (tractates): 
‘Avoda Zara 268 n. 63 
Avot 321, 325, 325 n. 16 


Bava Batra 159 n. 54, 400 n. 87 

Bava Mesi‘a 62, 150 n. 14, 193 
n. 45 

Bava Qama 159 n. 54, 297 n. 22, 
743 n. 80 

Berakhot 297 n. 21, 321—22, 498 
n. 41, 592 n. 6 

Gittin 27 n. 8, 62 n. 176, 282 
n. 27, 288 n. 56 

Hagigah 127 n. 17, 127 

Hullin 321 

Ketubot 149 n. 14, 150 nn. 14-15 


Kiddushin 40, 45, 61, 124 
Megillah 38 n. 62, 297 n. 23, 367 
n. 14, 381, 401 n. 91 


Moed Qatan 125 n. 12 

Nazir 159 n. 54 

Nedarim 159 n. 54, 321, 327 n. 20 

Qiddushin 149 n. 13, 282 n. 27, 285 
n. 43 

Sotah 181 n. 8 

Sukkah 297 n. 23, 327 

Taanit 59, 159 n. 54 

Yeæwvamot 59 n. 160, 280 n. 15, 288 
n. 56, 321 


Baghdad 75, 84 n. 14, 87, 95-96, 
100 n. 30, 103, 199, 256 

Bagi, Josef ben Moses (see also: Beghi) 
104 

Báhce-Saráy (see also: Bakhchisarai) 
662, 663 n. 14 
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Bakhchisarai (see also: Báhge-Saráy) 
729, 735-37, 750, 752, 763, 768, 
773, 798-99, 819-20, 890, 643 

Bakhtawi 293 

Bakriyya 355 

Ba-Midbar Rabbah 394 n. 76 

Bar Adai 75-76, 86 

Bar Hebraeus 82-83, 98 

Basatin 420 

Bashyachi 38, 45-46, 49, 284 n. 36, 
285 n. 44, 524, 551, 670, 725 

Bashyachi, Ehjah 43, 44 n. 92, 

45 n. 94, 48, 48 n. 105, 54, 54 

n. 132, 61-62, 276, 471 n. 3, 520, 
524, 568, 571, 584, 591 n. 3, 594 
n. 19, 596 n. 25, 597 n. 27, 603, 

610, 612-15, 742 n. 78, 748, 839 

n. 39 

Bashyachi, Moses 37, 39 n. 70, 48, 
48 n. 106, 49, 54, 54 n. 132, 61, 
61 n. 169, 62, 80, 320, 520, 894 
n. 1, 911, 920 

Basir Eliezer 914 

Basnage, Jacques 6 

Basra 239, 296 

Bat-Yam 435 

de Beauplan, Guillaume 792 

Beer Yishag 615, 615 n. 101 

Beersheva 435, 438-39, 456 

Beghi, Elijah Afeda 553 

Beghi, Joseph 320, 551, 552 n. 96 

Beim, Solomon 767-69, 796, 773, 
887, 901 

Ben Ezra synagogue (Cairo) 
888, 902 

Benei Reshef 940 

Benjamin al-Nihawandi (see under: 
Al-Nahawandi) 

Benjamin b. Samuel Aga (see under: 
Aga) 

Benjamin ben Agha Samuel 616 

Benjamin ben Eljah Duwan 913 

Benjamin of Tudela 796 n. 41 

Ben-Meir 606 

Ben-Zvi, Yishaq 435, 455, 688, 688 
n. 97 

Berakhah ve-hoda’ah 940 

Bereishit Rabbah 321, 533 

Binah le-‘Tttim 618, 618 nn. 116-17, 
941 

Binyamin ben Eliyahu Duvan 697, 
741 

Binyamin ben Mordechai Pembek 
697 


13, 419, 
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Binyamin Musafiyah 695 

Biórnstahl 693 

Bitan ha-Maskilim 320 n. 2 

Bizym lol 701, 929 

Boethus 10 n. 40, 35, 77, 106 

Boethusians 39, 45, 47, 123 

Bolshevik Revolution 729 n. l 

Bonaventura, Niccolo 713 

Book of Concealment 202 

Book of Fubilees 120, 124, 131 

Book of Legal Decisions (see also: Sefer 
Dinim) 256, 263 

Book of Precepts (see also: Sefer Miswot) 
256, 289 

Book of the Ten Commandments 497 

Book of Theophames 210 

Boris Yelyashevich 856, 863 

Boshatlyx 693 

Broniovius, Martinus 792 

Brotherton Library 917 

Bulletin d'études karaites 834, 931 

Burunchack 760, 800 

Bustan al-Ugül 172 

Bustanai 75, 75 n. 5, 76, 86, 92-93, 
95-97 

Butmaide 764 


Cairo Genizah (see also genizah) 13, 
73, 79, 103, 119, 141, 201, 238, 
260, 268, 276-77, 281, 284, 291, 
296, 363 n. 3, 364, 388, 606, 
887-88, 896-97 

Caliph al-Mutawakkil 151 

Canibek 716 

Capsali, Moses 

Catherine the Great 
764, 819, 821 

Chechnya 823 

Chelebi, Evliya 643, 732, 737, 753, 
760, 763-64, 774-77, 780, 792, 792 
n. 13, 799, 802, 803 n. 88, 
804—805, 807-808, 811 n. 132 

Chelebi, Isaak b. Moses Sinan 773 

Cherson 768 

Chmielnicki 59 

Chmielnyckyj, Bohdan 647 

Chronicle of Dionysius 85 

Chronicle of Karaite Scholars (see also: 
Ibn al-Hiti) 292 

Chronicle, The 84 n. 14, 364 n. 6, 389 
n. 66, 730 

Chufut-Kale (see also: Qufut-Qal‘eh) 


44 n. 92 
457, 716, 750, 


21 n. 38, 639 n. 20, 643, 663 n. 14, 
670, 730-35, 738-40, 743, 745, 749, 
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751-53, 759-60, 781, 796-97, 799, 
805, 807, 820, 823-24, 878, 889, 
921 

Cingiz Khan 719, 724 

Clarke, Edward 779, 793, 811 

Codex Cumamcus 659, 691 

Cohen, Avraham 432 

Cohen, Berakhah Isaac 432 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste 893 

Colonel S. Kobiecki 676 

Commentary on Daniel 226 n. 49 

Commentary on Deuteronomy 219 n. 25, 
323 

Commentary on Esther 218 n. 20 

Commentary on Exodus 324, 329 n. 24 

Commentary on Genesis 333 

Commentary on Hosea 219 n. 24 

Commentary on Isaiah 227 n. 51 

Commentary on Fob 509 n. 11 

Commentary on Leviticus 320 

Commentary on Malakhi 219 n. 25 

Commentary on Micha 219 n. 21 

Commentary on Numbers 329 

Commentary on Psalms 53, 90 n. 23, 
214 n. 1, 217 n. 14, 226 nn. 48-47, 
227 n. 50, 237 n. 1, 509 n. 11, 913 

Commentary on Song of Songs 216 
n. 10, 217, 217 n. 15, 219 n. 22, 
225 n. 43 

Commentary on the Arithmetic of Nikomachos 
911 

Commentary on the Minor Prophets 17, 
374 

Commentary on the Mishnah 519 

Commentary on the Ten Commandments 
533 

Commentary on the Torah 591 n. 2, 901 

Commentary on Zechariah 220 n. 26 

Commentary io Amos 917 

Commentary to Exodus 896 n. 8 

Commentary to Joshua 913 

Commentary to Lamentations 921 

Commentary io Leviticus 607 n. 68, 895 
n. 5, 903, 920 

Commentary to Proverbs 917 

Commentary to the Major Prophets 912 

Commentary to the Minor Prophets 913 

Comparatwe Dictionary of the Turkic 
Languages 673 

Compte Zubov 716 

Comtino, Mordechai 43, 550, 554, 
568 

Constantine, Prince 825 

Constantinople 3-4, 48, 471, 509, 
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535, 550-51, 554, 635, 637, 640, 
647, 711, 828, 879, 894, 919, 924 
Cordovero’s Pardes Rimmonim 58 
Covel, John 634 
Crimean War 753, 822-23 
Crusaders 199 
Gufut-Qal'eh (see also: Chufut-Kale) 
675 n. 41, 692—93, 695, 697-98, 
710, 715-16, 718, 724-25 
Czacki 811 
Czar Alexander I 821, 825 


Daghestan 823 

Dalalat al-h@ iin 

Daly City 465 

Damascus 10, 206, 239-40, 242-43, 
247-48, 261 n. 33, 615, 647, 739, 
895 

Damascus Affair 894 

Damascus Document 104, 110 n. 41, 120, 
126-27, 128, 133 n. 33, 136, 139-41 

Dani, Joseph 778 

Daniel al-Qumisi 16-18, 18 n. 29, 
74, 103, 105, 107, 111-12, 112 
n. 45, 113, 115, 121, 133, 137-38, 
142, 152 n. 24, 156, 159 n. 55, 
165, 183, 218, 219 n. 23, 220 n. 27, 
226, 229, 231, 276, 279 n. 12, 323, 
340—41, 341 nn. 7, 12, 344, 346, 
349 n. 51, 351, 363, 363 n. 3, 
369-70, 373-74, 379—80, 384—85, 
389—90, 393, 442, 448, 487, 497, 
561 n. 10, 898, 903 

Daniel ben Azaryah 96, 223 

Daniel ben Moses Firüz 206 n. 32 

Daniel ben Moses Melamed of 
Damascus 59 n. 159 

Daniel ibn al-Mashita ha-Bavli 

Danylo, Prince 644 

Darosh Darash Moshe 740 

Davar Davur 698, 944, 955 

David ben Abraham al-Fast 17, 231, 
231 n. 65, 320, 323, 370, 487, 909 

David ben Bo‘az 232, 323, 328, 364, 
370, 531, 538, 896 n. 8, 909 

David ben Daniel 245 

David ben Eli‘ezer Lekhno 

David Ben-Gurion 455 

David ben Hasdai ha-Nasi 

David ben Semah 265-66 

David ben Judah 81-83, 86-87, 92, 
98-99, 99 n. 28, 114 

David ben Mordecai Kukizow 
{see under: Kukizow) 


57 n. 149 


207 


749 
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David ben Sa‘adal 229 
David ben Yeshu: 739 n. 59 
David ben Zakkai 41, 76, 82 n. 12, 


182 
David ben Zimra 249 
David Ganz 54 n. 132 


David ha-Levi 246 

David Kimhi (see under: Kimhi, 
David) 

David Kukizow (see under: Kukizow) 

David Oppenheim 894 

David Yerushalmi 455 

Dayyan, Israel 547 n. 82 

Dead Sea Scrolls 19 

Deinard 824 

Delmedigo 554 

Demidov 718, 805-809 

Derazno (Derazne/Derazhne) 
59 n. 158, 645, 670, 683—685, 
876 n. 4 

Derbent 640, 823, 824 n. 10, 849, 
889 

Derbent Torah 638, 889 

Derekh “Es ha-Hayyim 938 

Derekh Selulah 746 n. 91 

Devar Sefatayim 749 

Devlet Giray 738, 778 

Dialogue with Trypho 59 n. 160 

Diatribe de Secta Karaerorum 7 

Dictionary of Karaite Biography 13 

Dimona 435 

Dinei Shehitah 918 

Dionysius of Tel Mahré 

Digdug (of Ibn Nuh) 309 

Digduge ha-Teamim 297-98 

Direi ahavah 943 

Divrei Rwot 922 


82, 85, 106 


Diwan 918 
Diwin Murid 426, 428 
Dod Mordekhai 6, 30 n. 27, 37 n. 58, 


48 nn. 106-107, 52, 52 n. 124, 53 
nn. 125-26, 61 n. 169, 62 n. 174, 
76 n. 7, 107 n. 36, 922, 926, 935, 
951 

Dositheans 129 

Dubiński, Aleksander 680, 829, 834, 
840, 848, 856 

Duke of Radziwi 647 

Dunash ben Labrat 300, 488 

Durunch 823 

Dury, John 3 


Edirne 657, 670, 690, 720, 725 
Egron 308 


Eight Chapters 525 n. 48 

Etkha Rabba 321 

‘Einei Yishag 615 

Eldad ha-Dani 29 

Elijah Bashyachi (see under: Bashyachi) 

Elijah ben Aaron ibn ‘Abd al-Wali 
900, 919, 921 

Elijah ben Abraham 29 n. 29, 30, 
911 

Elijah ben Baruch Yerushalmi 898 

Elijah ben Judah Tishbi 541 n. 56 

Elijah ben Solomon 233 

Elijah Mizrahi 44 n. 92 

Elisha family 910 

Eliyahu ben Hananiyah 681 n. 70 

Eliyahu ben Yishaq Marzuq 621 

Elizavetgrad 823 

El-Kodsi, Mourad 423, 428, 453-54, 
834 n. 27 

Emancipation 643, 848 n. 51 

Emet me-eres 945 

Emor 592 n. 7, 621 n. 131 

Emunah Omen 740, 938 

Epistle 82, 114, 205, 341 

Epistle on the Sanctification of the Moon 
614 

‘Es Hayyim 42 n. 80, 58 n. 156, 359, 
511-12, 515, 518, 522, 525, 541, 
543, 545, 577, 744 n. 83, 746 
n. 91, 913, 915, 918-919, 921, 
923-24, 926 

Eshkhol ha-Kofer 15, 122, 282 n. 26, 
296 n. 14, 307, 359, 486-87, 487 
nn. 8, 12, 491 n. 23, 499 n. 49, 
505, 534—35, 547, 566, 574, 576, 
591 n. 3, 608, 901, 917, 923-24, 
926, 936 

Eski Qrım 711, 776 

Ethiopia 883 

Eupatoria (see also: Gozleve) 13 
n. 12, 108 n. 37, 261 n. 33, 432, 
509 n. 11, 643, 653, 768, 805, 820, 
822, 824—25, 830, 834—35, 863, 
879, 901 n. 19, 904 

Euphrates 239 

Evel kaved 940 

Even ha-ezer 437 n. 21 

Even Sappir 880 n. 23 

Exodus Rabbah 59 n. 160 

Ezra b. Nisan ha-Rofe 647 n. 54 

Ezra ben Ishmael ben Ezra 266 


Fadl ibn Nagib 909 
Fakhr al-Din al-Razi 194 
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Fatimid 157, 172, 237-40, 242-44, 
246-47, 251, 262, 357 

Fayraz Shabar 97 

Feodosia 712, 820 

Firkovich 13 n. 12, 14, 29 n. 29, 
30, 207, 418, 638-639, 643, 672, 
686, 710, 718, 749, 899, 905, 
908-909 

Firkovich, Abraham 10, 11, 64, 291, 
418, 637, 650, 663-64, 694-95, 
709, 715-16, 730, 745, 768, 771-72, 
793, 796-97, 805, 823-24, 849, 881, 
875—76, 888, 895, 904 n. 36 

Firkovich collection 10 n. 7, 12, 
16, 17, 20 n. 32, 21, 21 n. 37, 37 
n. 59, 202, 202 n. 9, 204, 206, 261, 
291, 313 n. 68, 357 n. 100, 388, 
391 n. 71, 905-907 

Firkovich, Moshe 699 

Firkovié, Michael (see under: Mykolas 
Firkovicius) 

Firkovic, Simon (see also: Firkowicz, 
Szymon) 834 

Firkowicz, Marek 681, 835 n. 29 

Firkowicz, Szemaja 678 

Firkowicz, Szymon (= Firkovich, 


Simon) 457, 689, 831, 863, 865 
Firkowicz, Yishaq Bo‘az 675 n. 46 
Firtz, Daniel 909 
Fisal fi al-milal 202 n. 14 


Fischl Hirsch collection 902 n. 28 

Francois the First 3 

Free Officers 423 

Fuki, Eliyahu 749 

Fustát 93, 221, 240-41, 244-45, 259, 
263, 265-66, 278, 285 n. 39, 419, 
512, 912 

Futithat al-makiyya 205 


Gabbai 823 

Galič (Halicz) 634, 651, 830-31, 842 

Gamaliyya 418, 427 

Gan ‘Eden 276, 285 n. 44, 511, 533, 
541, 548, 552, 567, 576, 591 n. 3, 
608, 894 n. 2, 914, 916, 919, 936, 
951—52 

Gaon, Ahonai 92 n. 24 

Gaon, Elijah ben Solomon 233 

Gaon, Evyatar 223 

Gaon, Hai 221, 309 

Gaon, Meir (see also: Meir Gaon) 
96-97 

Gaon, Sherira (see under: Sherira 
Gaon) 


94, 


969 


Gaspari 647 

Gaster collection 900 

Gefen ha-Addret 952 

gemzah (see also: Cairo Genizah) 82 
n. 12, 86 n. 15, 87, 91, 99, 120, 
201, 221, 232-233, 240, 244-45, 
263, 285 n. 41, 312, 359 n. 110, 
419, 882, 886, 888, 900, 916, 
918-20, 923 

Genizah of the Karaite synagogue in 
Cairo 10 n. 7, 895 

Gerash Yerehim 618 

Gevherkermande 764 

Ghazi Mustafa Kemal 700 

Gibbor, Judah 505, 524, 568, 919, 
924 

Giray Clan 819 

Giray Khan 798 

Giráys (see also: Mengli, Giráy) 
724—25 

Gordlevskij 697, 701 

Gozleve (Gózlává/Gózleve/Gozlow 
see also: Eupatoria) 13 n. 12, 108 
n. 37, 617-18, 643, 662, 694-95, 
699, 726, 731, 733, 741, 745, 751, 
753, 773, 806, 880 n. 25, 888 

Gozleve Bible 696-97 

Grand Duke Casimir 645 

Grand Duke Vytautas 644, 645 n. 39 

Grégoire, Abbé Henri 6 

Griboedov, Alexander 717, 780 

Guide of the Perplexed 493 n. 28 493, 
510, 548, 742 n. 77 

Ginzberg, Baron David 896 

Günzburg collection 900 

Guthrie, Maria 794, 803 


Ha-Dover 931 

Ha-Elef lekha 925 

Ha-Or 931 

Hadassi, Judah 15, 28, 28 n. 13, 
122, 296, 300 n. 29, 307, 359, 
486-87, 505, 541, 578, 582, 591 
n. 3, 608-609, 611 n. 81, 612, 901, 
917, 923-24 

Hai ben David 86 

Hai ben Nahshon 80 

Hai Gaon 221, 309 

Hajji Khalifa 206 

Hakazi Ishak 84 n. 14 

Halakhot Gedolot 321 

Halevy, Jacques 472 

Halevi, Judah 45, 49, 52, 52 n. 119, 
54 n. 132, 506 
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Halicz 644, 648, 651, 665, 669-70, 
681, 688, 701, 827-30, 876 

Halikhot ‘Olam 603 n. 45, 618-19, 
936 

Halugat qaraim ve-Rabbanim 911 

Hagdamai ha-Asulah 740 

Hagigat al-hagi@’iq 210 

Harat al-yahüd al-gar@in 418, 420-21, 
423 

Hardy, M. 4 

Harkavy, Albert 12 

Háskóy 693, 739 

Hatem al-asamm 206 

Haxthausen, August von 718, 795 

Hayyiti amut 501 

Hayyuj, Judah 28 n. 15, 540 

Hebron 749 

Heimann, Joseph Michael 902 n, 28 

Henderson E. 694, 717, 767, 770, 
793, 796, 809 

Hesed ha-Tustari 240, 246 

Hezekiah ben Solomon 223 

Hidayat al-qár? 206 n. 32, 311, 312 

Hijaz 103 

Hikayat hatim al-zahid 206 

Hilkhot Shehitah 894 n. 2, 901, 
923-24, 935, 951 

Hillel 40, 49, 607 

Fitllug ha-Qara im. ve-ha-Rabbanim 30, 
30 n. 30, 31, 31 n. 33, 32, 32 
nn. 39, 41, 44, 33, 33 n. 50, 34, 
34 n. 52, 35-36, 36 n. 55, 39, 41, 
41, 56, 60, 76, 78 

Hisdai 76, 88 

Histoire critique du Vieux Testament 


Histoire et la religion des Juifs 6 
Historia dei riti ebraici 5 
Historical Society of Odessa 823 
Hit 657, 883 n. 33, 884, 895, 910 
Hiwi 352 n. 75 
Hizkiyahu ben Solomon 266 
Hizkryan ben Elhanan 711, 744 
n. 84 
Hizzuq Emunah 3, 912, 914, 918, 920, 
922, 951, 954 
Holon 435 
Hojecki, E. 
Hotam Tokhnit 
Hottinger 647 
Hovot ha-Levavot 
Hozeq yad 940 
Husni, Daūd 426, 428, 478 n. 17 
Hülagü 711 
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Ibn al-‘Arabi 90 n. 21, 206, 209, 
210, 210 n. 43, 211, 228 n. 53, 357 
n. 105 

Ibn al-Hiti 36 n. 56, 41, 56, 229, 
230, 292, 303 

Ibn al-Taras 232, 357 

Ibn al-Wardi 194 n. 48 194 

Ibn Da'ud 52 n. 119, 54 n. 132 

Ibn Dumqaq 244 

Ibn Ezra 27 n. ll, 372, 607 n. 68, 
391, 506, 509, 537, 540, 545, 546, 
554, 668, 740, 923 

lbn Hazm 188-89, 190, 192, 196, 
202 n. 14 

Ibn Janàh 28 n. 15, 307—308 

Ibn Nadim 205 

Ibn Nuh 230, 292, 296-97, 302, 
308-309, 363-64, 370, 389, 390 
n. 69, 404 n. 98, 409 n. 110, 532, 
591-629 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya 

Ibn Sáqawayh 323 

Ibn Tibbon 531, 535 

Ibrahim Kohen 424 

Ifham al-yahud 192 

legeret ahuz 938 

legeret. be-'inyan. ma‘alot ha-tefillah 954 

legeret gid ha-nasheh 936 

legeret ha-som 936 

legeret. ha-teillah 954 

Iggeret ha-temunot 940 

Jlageret ha-teshuvah 937 

Tegeret ha-tokhahah 200, 201 n. 6, 215 
n. 7, 216 n. Ll, 242 

legeret. ha-vigquah 552 n. 101 

Jggeret. niddehei shemwel 698, 753 
n. 121, 944 

Iggeret Pinat Yigrat 937 

legeret. qiryah. ne'emanah 104, 105 n. 34 

legeret Rav Sherira Gaon 75 

Iggeret teshuat yisr@el 649 n. 57, 696, 
821, 935 

legeret. tokhahat musar 954 

legeret zug ve-nifrad 936, 952 

Tkhshidid(s) 156-57 

Imperial Library in St. Petersburg 12 

Imrei no‘am 944 

Imrot Yosef 952 

Intentions of the Philosophers 

"Inyan ha-Teilah 921 

Isaac ben Solomon 603, 613-14, 
617-18, 621 n. 129 

Isaac Israel 607 n. 68 

Isaac Jost 6 
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Isaac Luria 58 

Isaac Samuel Reggio 902 n. 28 

Isaak Kirgi 778 

Isaiah ben ‘Uzziah ha-Kohen 567, 
909, 911, 921 

‘Isawiyyah 155, 166, 188 n. 29, 191 

Isma“ al-Ukbar 102, 105, 107, 111 

Isma“ ibn ‘Alt 111 n. 42 

Ismaüli 104, 108-109, 109 n. 41, 
111-12, 153, 172—73, 358 

Israel ben Daniel 909 

Israel ben Samuel ha-Ma‘aravi 38, 
38 n. 60, 894 n. 2, 909, 923-24 

Isfahan 101-102, 296, 363 n. 3 

Istanbul 418, 567 n. 36, 615, 641, 
657, 670, 714, 725, 732, 739, 
747-48, 828, 922 

Izebel 698 

Izvesttia Tavricheskogo I Odesskogo 
Karaimskogo Dukhnogo Pravlenia 929 


Jacob b. Benjamin Duvan 839 n. 39 

Jacob ben Reuben 532, 894 n. 1, 
901, 920, 918 

Jacob ben Simon 276, 357, 533 

Jamiyat al-Shubban al-Qarra iin 
al-Isr@iliyin bi-Misr 421 

Jehoshaphat 75, 92-93, 94 n. 26, 
95-97, 100, 100 n. 30, 107, 113-14 

Jehoshaphat valley 782 

Jehuda ha-Levi ben Nisi ha-Mclammed 
267 

Jehuda ibn Quraysh 308 

Jericho 102, 102 n. 32, 103, 129 

Jerusalem 90 n. 21, 92 n. 24, 93-95, 
100 n. 30, 103, 112, 241, 259, 
283, 496, 435, 460, 593 n. 10, 
600 n. 36, 606 n. 61, 613, 622, 
623 n. 136, 647, 739 

Jerusalem Talmud 322 

jesus 89, 102, 106, 110, 191, 839 

Jews of Hyaz 102 

Jibal 239 

John 106 

Joseph ben Jacob 914 

Joseph ben Jehuda ha-Levi 267 

Joseph ben Moshe ben Caleb Ravisi 
725 

Joseph ben Netanel ibn Kojak 909 

Joseph ha-Nasi 919 

Joseph ha-Qustandini 312 

Joseph ibn Saddiq 357, 357 n. 104, 
506 

Joseph Karo 524, 740 
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Joseph Solomon ben Moshe 879 

Joseph Solomon Delmedigo 553 

Joseph Solomon Lucki (see under: 
Lucki, Joseph Solomon) 

Joseph, the king of the Khazars 

Josephus 50 

Josiah ben Judah 80 

Josippon 29, 47, 49-50, 60, 60 
n. 164 

Jost, LM. 696 

Judah ben Barzilay 341 

Judah ben Eliezer 919 

Judah ben Solomon ibn Matgah of 
Toledo 546 

Judah ben Tabbai 40-41, 46, 48, 
54 n. 132, 55, 61-62 

Judah ha-Levi (see also: Halevi, Judah} 
124 

Judah ha-Nasi 55, 62 

Judah ibn Balam 312 

Judah ibn Moskoni 47, 47 n. 103 

Judah ibn Tibbon 537, 537 n. 37 

Junayd 210 

Justinian I 775 

Justin 59 n. 160 


710 


Kab al-Ahbar 153 n. 27 

Kabbalah 527, 741 

Kaffa (Keffe/Theodosia) 643-44, 692, 
710, 713-14, 731-33, 739, 747-49, 
753, 805, 888, 915 

Kalam 146, 231, 339, 341, 345, 
348—49, 353, 357-58, 491 

Kaplanowski, Yehoshafat 681 n. 70 

Kaplanovski, Boguslav 649 

Karaim Aleksandr Seminary 863 

Karaim Catechism 839 n. 39 

Karam Texts in the Dialect of Troki 678 

Karaimai Lietuvoje (Karaims in Lithuania) 
837 

Karaimshe vesti 930 

Karaimskoe slovo 929 

Karaite Community Council 
421, 423, 425 

Karaite Jewish quarter 418 

Karaite Primer 933 

Karaj Awazy 689, 929 

Karaj Bitiklgi 700-701 

Karaj Jyrlary 681 n. 70 

Karasub 888 

Karasubazar (Belogorsk) 643, 747, 
749, 752, 772 n. 72, 799, 808, 879, 
885, 904, 904 n. 36 

Karol Kaczkowski 767, 809 


419, 
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Kashf al-zunün 206 n. 30 

Kaufmann collection 912 

Kazaz, Eliyah 698 

Kefer Torah 511 

Kelalei digdug leshon ‘ewer 939 

Kehl Yofi 536, 924-25 

Kemal-Ata Hill 712 

kenesa 653, 835, 839, 841, 652 

Ketav “edut 940 

Keter Aram Sovah 223 

Keter Torah 57 n. 148, 545-46, 591 
n. 2, 612 n. 84, 923-24, 926, 928, 
936, 951 

Kwod Elohim 58 n. 154, 954 

Kevod MaPakhim 58 n. 154 

Kevod Melakhim 916 

Khadji Giray 778 

Khan Canibek 716 

Khan Haci-Giray 723 

Khan Mengli Giray (see also: Mengli, 
Giray) 732 

Khan Mongke 710 

Khan Shahin Giray 735 

Kharijites 154, 158-39 

Khazar Khagan Joseph 774 

Khazar(s) 710, 718, 637, 759, 775, 
849, 882-23 

Kiev 645, 669-70, 714, 724, 823, 
834, 906 

Kimhi, David 554 

King Charles XI 4 

King Charles XH of Sweden 6 

King John Casimir 647 

King Yanai 124 

King Yehoyakhin 268 

Kissur nyan ha-shehitah 935 

Kitab al-amánat wal-‘tgqadat 181 

Kitab al-amwür wal-maragib 16, 29, 
29 n. 21, 30 n. 26, 31 n. 36, 41 
n. 76, 75 nn. 3-4, 101, 122, 148 
n. 8, 150 n. 17, 155 n. 35, 165, 
165 n. 80, 168 nn. 90, 93, 181, 
184, 184 n. 19, 189 n. 34, 255 
n. 1, 256 n. 3, 257, 257 n. 10, 
275, 279 n. 12, 280 n. 16, 282 
n. 26, 285 n. 44, 288 n. 57, 329, 
350 n. 59, 352 n. 71, 356 n. 97, 
370, 534, 560 n. 2, 561, 919, 921, 
933 

Kitab al-athar al-baqiya ‘an al-qurün 
al-kháhya 185, 185 n. 21 

Kitab al-bad’ wal-ta'rikh 183 

Kitab al-fisal fi al-milal wal-ahwa? 
wal-nthal (see also: Kitab al-milal 
wal-mhal) 187-88 


Kitab al-hawi 309 

Kitab al-tstbsar 231 

Kitab al-kafi 303 

Kitab al-madkhal ili “lm al-digdug fi turuq 
al-luga al-Ubraniyya 304 

Kitab al-mangür 489, 894 n. 2, 921 

Kitab al-milal wal-mhal 190 

Kitab al-muhtawt 19, 231, 353 
nn. 86-87, 354-55, 355 nn. 89, 
91, 356 nn. 92-94, 357 n. 104, 
359 nn. 111-12, 489, 505 n. 1, 513 
n. 20, 526 n. 51, 581, 541 n. 58, 
912, 921 

Kitab al-murshid 206 n. 32, 900, 911, 
917, 921 

Kitab al-mushtamil 307-309, 311 

Kitab al-rawdh 209 

Kitab al-riyád wal-hada iq 
345 n. 26, 371 

Kitab alsayhur 205 

Kitab al-tajalliyat 209-10 

Kitab al-tamhid 181 

Kitéb al-tamyiz 354, 359 n. 111, 531, 
912 

Kitab al-tanbih wal^ishraf 168 n. 91, 
180, 182 n. 12 

Kitab al-tawhid 340 

Kitab al-tawrya 356 

Kitab al-unwin 109 n. 40 

Kitab al-ugüd fi lasárif al-luga al-branzyya 
304 

Kitab al-usil 308 


17 n. 24, 


Kitab al-usül wal-faráí. 188 n. 30 
Kitab at-tawriyya 201 
Kitab jām“ al-alfáz 17, 231 n. 65, 


307—309, 320, 487 nn. 4, 10, 14 
Kùwshono shel “olam 945 
Kleeman, Nikolaus 733, 803 
Kobiecki 689 
Kochanowski, Jan 671 
Kochubei, Victor 649, 821 
Koestler, Arthur 637 n. 13 
Kohen, Berakha Ishaq 424 
Kohl, J. 803 
Kokoz ben Yishaq 713 
Komatiano 43 
Konigsberg 4 
Kowno (Kaunas) 676 
Kremenchug 823 
Krimchak(s) 637 n. 12, 641, 657, 657 
n. 2, 781-82, 842, 885, 886 n. 42 
Krymskie Karaimi 930 
Kuchuk-Qaynardji 775 
Kuguk Kaynarca 750 
Kuffa 239 
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Kukizow 6, 52, 617, 645, 648, 670, 
745, 879, 923 

Kukizow, David 614, 617, 619, 663, 
694, 821, 879 

Kukizow, Joseph 604, 619 

Kukizow, Judah 603 

Kukizow, Mordecai 617, 647 n. 54, 671 

Kuzari 39-40, 508 n. 7, 535 


La-kol zeman 944 

de Lannoy, Ghillebert 

Le Karaisme 931 

Lehem Shearim 918 

Léger 647 

Lekah tov 150 n. 16 

Le-Raggel ha-Yeladim 698, 939, 943 

Lermontov 698 

Les Karaites d'Europe 

Lettres choisies 4 

Levi ben Yefet ha-Levi 110-11, 111 
n. 43, 230—31, 263, 263 n. 40, 
275-76, 288, 308, 323, 325, 353, 
488, 495, 498, 498 n. 39, 499—500, 
500 n. 55, 533, 541, 568, 568 
n. 468, 570—71, 573, 581, 597 
n. 27, 608, 902 n. 28, 909 

Levi-Babovich, T.S. 772 n. 71, 778 

Leviticus Rabbah 59 n. 160 

Levush Malkhut 6, 52, 54 

Lewisz ben Ahi‘ezer Lawrecki 672 

Liady 748 

Ligqutim 910 

Lisha‘, Daud Ishaq 421, 424 

li-Venei Magra 940 

Lwnat ha-Sappir 58 n. 154, 744 n. 83 

lo yutakhen 494 

Lobanos 689 

Long Commentary on Leviticus 325 

Lord Cromer 419 

Loppato 689 

de Luca, Giovanni 792 

Luck (see also: Luck) 59 n. 158, 
643, 644 n. 34, 645, 651, 694, 733, 
739, 747, 747 n. 93, 823, 830-31, 
875-76, 876 n. 4, 877-78, 916 

Lucki(s) 55-58, 58 n. 154, 60, 
62-63, 615 n. 100, 616, 879 

Lucki, Abraham ben Joseph Solomon 
821-22 

Lucki, Joseph Solomon 509 n. 11, 
541 n. 56, 644 n. 34, 694-96, 791, 
821, 823, 879 n. 19, 880 n. 25 

Lucki, Simhah Issac 36 n. 56, 37 
n. 59, 615, 663, 683-85, 688 n. 99, 
697, 733, 733 n. 23, 744-45, 747 


644 n. 38 
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Luke 106 

Luthiuanian Witold 723 

Luck (see also: Luck) 665, 669, 670, 
676-77, 680-81, 683-89, 692-93, 
696, 700, 719, 724, 829-30 

Lwów 670 

Lyall, R. 803 


Ma'amar be-qiddush ha-hodesh 937 

Ma'amar le-hazzeq dat bene migra 498 
n. 40 

Ma'amar Mordekhai 928 

Ma'mün 83, 84 n. 14, 87 

Mahbiib al-Manbiji 109 n. 40 

Mahkimat Peti 334, 359 n. 111, 490 
n. 53, 494, 496, 498-99, 531, 921 

Matieh Elohim 37, 37 n. 57, 38, 
39 n. 70, 48, 48 n. 107, 49, 49 
nn. 108-109, 54 n. 132, 61 n. 169, 
894 n. 1, 911, 920, 952 

Ma'aneh lashon 928 

Ma‘aseh Bereshit 28 n. 15 

Ma‘aseh Daniel 156 

Ma'aseh Hanah 939 

Macuma 698 

Madjalis 640, 823, 824 n. 10, 849, 
889 

Madjalis Scroll 638 

Magdeburg Statute 

Maghariyya sect 85 

Maimonides (Moses) 52 n. 119, 57 
n. 149, 149 n. 13, 123, 207, 250, 
278, 280 n. 15, 493 n. 28, 505, 
509, 512, 517-18, 535, 538, 542, 
593 n. 12, 603, 607 n. 68, 610-11, 
613, 613 n. 93, 615, 623 n. 136, 
743 

Maimonides, Abraham 207, 249 

Maimonides, David ben Avraham 


645 


250 
Mainz 311 
Malecki 689 


Malik al-Ramli 104—105 

Malinovski, Josef b. Mordecai 647 
n. 54 

Mamluk(s) 237, 238, 247 

Mangubi, Jacques 421-22 

Mangübi, Shabtai Ehyahu 419, 424 

Mangübi, Shemuel 432 

Mangup 643-44, 662, 670, 692, 697, 
709—10, 714, 718, 725, 731-33, 737, 
739, 746, 753, 759, 774, 781, 802, 
806-808, 821 

Manicheans 110 

Man-Kermán 724 
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Mapu, Avraham 426 

Maqrizi 89, 89 n. 21, 90 n. 21, 109 
n. 40, 194, 244, 249 

Mar Rav Isaac Bar Mar Huna 83 

Mar Zutra 92-93 

Maria Theresa, Empress 648 

Mardkowicz, Alexandr 689 

Markov, Evgeni 768, 771, 793 

de Marmont, August Frederic Louis 
6, 793 

Marpe la-esem 491 n. 23 

Marpe la-‘etzem 359 

Marpeh la-asem 505 n. 1 

Marmont, Marshall 802 

Maruli, Judah 43 

Marzüq(s) 421, 427 n. 8, 434, 434 
n. 12, 448 

Marzüq, Misa (Moshe) 427 

Mas at Binyamin 108 n. 37, 287 n. 52, 
937, 952 

Masat Mosheh 938 

Massah u-Merwah 695 

Massekhet Derekh Eres Zuta 321 

Masliah 434, 435, 437, 443 

Mas'üdas 421 

Mattathias 60 

Matthew 106 

Mawagqif 210 

Mayan Hayyim 932 

Me'irat *"Einayim 56, 56 nn. 144-45, 
57, 57 nn. 147, 149-50, 58, 58 
nn. 152, 155, 59, 60 n. 162, 61, 
61 nn. 166-67, 170, 62, 62 
nn. 171-73, 175, 63 nn. 177-80, 
64 n. 181 

Me or “Ayin 306, 501 


Mecca 228 

Megilat Taanit 135-36, 136 n. 35, 
224 

Megillat Ahimaas 159 n. 54 


Mehmed Ali Pasha 417-18 

Meil Shemuel 740 

Meir Gaon (see also: Gaon, Meir) 94, 
96-97 

Mekhilta 324, 326 n. 18 

Mekhilta de-Rabbi Shimon b. Yohay 
321-22 

Mekhilta de-Rabbi Yishmael 321-22 

Meliotopol 823 

Melukhat Shaul 

Menahem 488 

Menahem ben Joseph Bashyachi 44 

Menashes 421 

Mendelssohn, Felix 472 
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Mengli, Giréy 669, 713, 722-23, 762, 
690 

Megabbes Niddehei Yisrael 693, 926 

Meshalim u-ma‘asiyot 939 

Meshivat Nefesh 359, 921 

Meshwi (Mishawayh) al-‘Ukbari 
(see also: Mishawayh) 155 

Mesirat moda‘ah 940 

Messorodi, Moses 920 
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